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AND  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  AT  COLUM- 
BUS AND  CRAWFORDSVILLE. 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  \ 

Indianapolis,  July  7,  1882.  j 

Beceived  March  2,  1882.  Examined  by  the  Governor,  and  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed  and  preserved  in  his  office,  and  published  os  may  be 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

FRANK  H.  BLACKLEDGE, 

Private  Secretary. 


Filed  in  my  office  March  2,  1882. 

E.  R.  HAWN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Indiana  State  Board  of  Aqriculturb,  \ 

Indianapolis,  March  2,  1882./ 
T0  Hi9  EteeBmey, 

Albert  G.  Porter, 

Governor  of  Indiana: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  Act  of  the  Greneral  AsBembly,  approved  Februarj 
iBif  1852,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t,  1881,  together  with 
such  matter  as  is  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  LOCKHART,  President. 
ALEX.  HERON,  Secretary. 
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MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1881. 


(Elected  by  the  Delegates  from  Agricultural  Societies.) 
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*->' 
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let  District- 

2d  Diatrict- 

3d  District- 

4th  District- 

5th  District- 

6th  District- 

7th  District- 

8th  DiHtrict- 

9th  District- 

10th  District- 

11th  District- 

Uth  District- 

13th  District- 

14th  District- 

15th  District- 

16th  District- 


-RoBERT  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  county. 

-R.  P.  Haynes,  Montgomery,  Daviess  county. 

-B.  H.  Hancock,  Fredricksburg,  Washington  county. 

-W.  B.  Seward,  Bloom ington,  Monroe  county. 

-T.  W.  W.  SuNMAN,  Spades,  Ripley  county. 

-S.  R.  Quick;  Columbus,  Bartholomew  county. 

-Jacob  Mutz,  Edinburg,  Shelby  county. 

-Joseph  Gilbert,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  county. 

-W.  H.  Raoan,  Clayton,  Hendricks  county. 

-Henry  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Wayne  county. 

-John  P.  Barns,  Anderson,  Madison  county. 

-J.  K.  O'Neal,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  county. 

-T.  M.  KiRKPATRiCK,  Kokomo,  Howard  county. 

-L.  B.  Custer,  Logansport,  Cass  county. 

-John  Sutherland,  Laporte,  Laporte  county. 

-R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  DeKalb  county. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD. 


(Elected  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.) 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1881. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Lockhart, President. 

B.  H.  Hancock, Vice  President. 

Alex.  Heron, Secretary. 

Maj.  Jamhs  a.  Wildman, Treasurer. 

Hon.  Fielding  Beeler, General  Supt.      # 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Lockhart,  President  ex-officio, 
Robt.  Mitchell,  Jacob  Mutz, 

W.  H.  Ragan,  8.  R  Quick. 
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STATE  INDUSTEIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1882. 

HEAD-qUABTEBS  IN  THE  AGBICULTURAL  ROOMS,   CORNEB  OF  TENNESSEE 

AND   MARKET  STREETS. 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — President,  Hon.  H.  0.  Meredith,  Cambridge' 
City,  Wayne  county;  Secretary,  Alex.  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county^ 
Organized  May,  1861. 

Indiana  HorticuUural  Society. — President,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Marioa 
county;  Secretary,  Hon.  \V.  H.  Ragan,  Clayton,  Hendricks  county.  Organized 
1842. 

State  Association  of  Short  Horn  Breeders. — President,  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson^ 
Bloomingdale,  Parke  county;  Secretary,  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Ripley 
county.    Organized  May,  1872. 

Indiana  Dairymen^  Association. — President,  J.  E.  Thompson,  Waterloo,  DeKalb- 
counly;  Secretary,  G.  C.  Stevens,  Richmond,  Wayne  county.  Organized  Septem- 
ber, 1876. 

Indiana  Sicine  Breeders'  Association. — President,  Richard  Jones,  Columbus,  Bar- 
tholomew county ;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Miicy,  Lewisville,  Henry  county.  Organized 
January,  1877. 

Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association. — Prepidcnt,  Fielding  Beelejr,  Indianapolis,. 
Marion  county ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Robe,  Grecncastle,  Putnam  county.  Organized 
October,  1876. 

Indiana  Poultry  Breeders*  Association, — President,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis,. 
Marion  county ;  Secretary,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Marion  county.  Organ- 
ized January,  1876. 

Indiana  Bee  Keepers*  Association. — President,  I.  N.  Cotton,  Traders'  Point,. 
Marion  county;  Secretary,  F.  L.  Daugherty,  Indianapolis.  Organized  October, 
1879. 

Indiana  Tile  Makers*  Association. — Pref^ident,  Robert  Thomas,  Indianapolis; 
Secretary,  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Marion  county.     Organized  November,  1876. 

Indiana  Woniens^  State  Industrial  Association. — President,  Mrs.  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggart^. 
Indianapolis,  Marion  county;  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Adkinson,  Indianapolis,. 
Marion  county.     Organized  September,  1878. 


METE0B0L08ICAL  TABLES. 


Wab  Dkpahtment,     ■  1 

Office  op  the  Chief  Sional  Officer,  [■ 

Waahinoi-w  City,  April  5,  1882. } 
Jfr,  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary  a/  the  Indiana  fUcUe  Board  of  Agrieidlure,  Indianapolit, 
Jud.,  (tore   V.  S.  ^gaal  Qffee): 
8iK — Referring  to  your  request  to  Sergeant  Olto  Schiltie,  I  have  the  honor  to 
cDcloee  berewith  extracCa  from  the  records  of  this  office. 
I, am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servaat, 

W.  B.  Hazen, 
Brig,  and  Bvt  Major-General,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  R  A. 


MONTHLY  MEAN  BAROMETER,  THERMOMETER,  ETC. 

Table  dtoming  Monthly  Mean  Baromeler,  Tkmaomeler  and  Rflnlive  Ifvmidili/;  3/ari- 
mtim  nTirf  jVfintrium  Teiaptraturai;  Prei'ailing  Direfiion  of  Wind;  numier  of  Clatr, 
fair  and  CSoudy  Day»;  average  amtrani  q/'  VUmdinen;  aumhei'  i>/  Days  on  vhich  0.01 
Tneha  or  mon  of  Rain  or  ihow  fell;  total  amoaat  of  Jlainfall,  and  nainbfr  i<f  Day»  on 
wKkh  Tentperalare  fM  tebio  Freaing  Point,  at  Indhiuipolis,  lad.,  for  each  Month  of 
Ihe  Ytarm^.asTtcordtdatlke  United  Slalen  Signal  Offc: 
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BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


DAILY   AND  MONTHLY   MEAN  BAROMETER. 
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and  month  of  the  year  1881,  as  recorded  at  the  United  States  Siynal  Office, 
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5. 

6. 
7. 
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9. 
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12. 
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14. 
15. 

16. 
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19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


30.203 
.30.2M 
30.314 
29.997 
29.710 

29.867 
30.450 
30.38;^ 
30.ia5 
30.209 

30.207 
29.911 
29.693 
:W.199 
29.837 

'M).(m 
.30.560 
:w.:i55 
30.l;«) 

29.581 

29.684 
30.014 
:W.209 
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:^.532 
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.30.081 
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30;<09 
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29.482 
29.952 
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29.600 
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30.217 

:30.483 
30.353 
2i).904 
30.22> 
:^0.129 

:«.219 

29.978 
:  JO  .301 
29.982 
30.096 

29.78S 
29.479 
29.835 
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29.487 
29.5;« 
29.746 
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29.813 
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30.0:J4 
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I  29.432 
I  29.985 
'  .30.2:^5 
'  :30.052 
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29.980 
29.867 
29.245 
29.564 

29.758 
2i».a46 
29.756 
29.811 
29.920 
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.30.0:}1 
29.76.3 
29.743 
29,602 
29.626 
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29.956 
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29.869 
29.759 
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29.8*2 
29.761 
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.39.801 
29.914 
29.9'M 

30.045 
30.101 
30.117 
29.982 
29.747 
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29.908 
29.973 
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30.2:J5 
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30.134 
30.2i'l 
30.133 
29.936 

29.968 
29.90t 
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29.850 
29.931 
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29.811 
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29.997 
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30.055 
:i0.()60 
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29.78) 
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29.755 
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29.880 
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29.963 
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:«).114 
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29,990 
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29.851 
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29.899 
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2V).880 
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:».057 
29.971 
29.861 
29.921 
29.889 

29.914 
30.032 
30.119 
.30.177 
30.118 

.30.a54 
:^).034 
29.999 
2*.».99t 
.30.1(V2 
:«).064 


.30.022 
29,998 
29.957 
29.921 
30.025 

:«.096 
30.111 
.30.08* 
:^).0i3 
29.9*0 
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.30.114 
30.121 
29.973 
29,618 
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30.163 
30.184 
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29.995 
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29.960 
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.•«).:'.72 
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30.46.» 
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.30.215 
:«).211  ■ 
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.'^..342 
30.:109 
30.:357 
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29.874 
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.30..306 
;i0..503 

.30.2^5 
30.02:^ 
2i).910 
.30.29(5 
3(.LV)4 

30.416 
30.355 
30.4:i9 
.30.:).52 
:50.174 

29.996 
29.775 
:%.14^) 
:W.327 
;)0.205 

.30.0:^9 
29.871 
2i».785 
29.814 
29.865 
29.874 
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Prepared  at  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Examined  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  Slates  Army,  Wash- 
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DAILY  AND  MONTHLY  MEAN  TEMPERATURE. 

TabL£  showing  Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Temperature^  at  Indianapolis^  Ind.y  for  each 
day  and  month  of  the  year  1881,  cu  recorded  at  the  United  States  Signal  Office, 
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17.7 
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53.0 

.38.0 
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26.7 

18.0 

37.7 

30.6 

61.1 

71.1 

75.0 

82.7 

74.8 

72-3 

50.7 

39.7 

3.   .  . 

23.4 

13.5 

29.0 

31.5 

67-5 

58.9 

78.8 

85.5 

75  JJ 

72.7 

40.2 

40.0 

4.  .  . 

23,0 

13.4 

24.4 

27.5 

61.0 

66.4 

81.2 

85.7 

79.3 

64.0 

45.7 

35.7 

5.  .  . 

30.5 

19.5 

28.7 

29.7 

63.6 

63.6 

8:^7 

86.7 

84.8 

49.2 

47.7 

.38.5 

6.  .  . 

29.2 

.35.1 

33.6 

35.1 

66.0 

65^ 
75S 

86.3 

84.0 

85-5 

56.3 

51.5 

46.2 

7.  .  . 

10.1 

38.4 

40.6 

39.2 

73.5 

86.8 

70.7 

84-3 

66.7 

66.7 

31.7 

8.  .  . 

12.1 

45.6 

38.1 

38.7 

74.0 

70.7 

88-5 

74.3 

82-3 

69-5 

56.0 

:36.7 

9.   .  . 

18.4 

50.9 

40/) 

41-5 

74.0 

66.4 

89.3 

85.5 

77Ji 

61.3 

44.3 

'M.I 

10.   .  . 

13.7 

38.5 

42.0 

45.6 

75.4 

67.6 

90.8 

82-3 

74.7 

513.8 

41J3 

30.7 

U.   .  . 

14.1 

41.7 

37.5 

45-5 

80.4 

73.2 

90.0 

82.3 

61.0 

60.0 

46-3 

37.3 

12.  .  . 

31.5 

23.5 

44.7 

42.6 

81.2 

77.9 

91.2 

89.5 

66.0 

70.7 

48.2 

50.3 

13.   .  . 

31.1 

18.5 

32.9 

37.9 

81.0 

78-5 

85.3 

77.0 

66.5 

63.0 

45.3 

56.0 

14.   .  . 

7.6 

17.9 

35.9 

43.9 

71.4 

77.6 

79.3 

68.2 

68.7 

64.3 

38.7 

36.0 

15.   .  . 

22.2 

30.9 

50.1 

40.7 

65.4 

78-5 

81.7 

70.0 

64.2 

70.3 

33.3 

32.3 

16.  .  . 

25.2 

19.8 

53.5 

49.4 

61.6 

83.1 

83.7 

72.7 

59.8 

62.7 

47.3 

38.0 

17.  .  . 

22.2 

27.6 

41.2 

60.2 

64.1 

78.6 

74.0 

7B.3 

60.7 

69.3 

56.0 

44.0 

18.  .  . 

28.5 

35.2 

43.7 

57.9 

64.2 

78.2 

72.0 

T7.2 

60.7 

48.0 

45.0 

44:3 

19.  .  . 

33.1 

32.2 

40.7 

54.2 

67  4 

77.2 

75.2 

75.0 

65.8 

47.7 

29.7 

47.3 

20,  .  . 

34.9 

36.0 

33.7 

36.0 

ed.*9 

75.9 

76.3 

77.0 

72.0 

49.7 

29.2 

49-3 

21.  .  . 

31.2 

31.2 

340) 

52.7 

68.9 

69.0 

82.7 

73.7 

75.0 

53.3 

35.3 

53.7 

22.   .  . 

28.7 

40.4 

33.2 

59.1 

73.7 

64.7 

75.2 
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76.5 

Oo.o 

36.8 

46.7 

23.  .  . 

25.2 

24.1 

38.6 

63.7 

74.7 

67.0 

74.8 

71.3 

77.3 

60.3 

29.0 

37.5 

24.  .  . 

25.4 

32.9 

45.5 

67.6 

75.5 

73.0 

78.0 

71.8 

78.0 

54.7 

18.3 

38.0 

25.  .  . 

26.4 
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78.0 

74-5 
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75.0 
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53.5 

28.7 

42.5 

26.  .  . 

19.5 
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33.4 
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77.2 

70.3 

80.7 

76.0 

53.8 

36.3 

46-3 

27.  .  . 
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39.1 

41.6 

62.0 

78-5 

78.2 

69.8 

83.2 

74.7 

59.7 

41.0 

46.0 

28.  .  . 

16.5 

22.2 

42.0 

58  J2 

80.0 

82.4 

71.3 

82.7 

73.7 
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44-3 

49.7 
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71.7 

87.0 

77.7 
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3S.0 
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38.7 
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30.0 

57.2 

77.6 

76.1 

75.3 

88.3 

75-3 

57.8 

56.0 

19.7 

31.  .   . 

34.1 

•      •      • 

33.9 

... 

74.4 

•      •      • 

77.7 

81.8 

•      ■      ■ 

50.3 

•      •      • 

21.3 
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Prepared  at  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Examined  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  States  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  found  to  be  correct. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


— AS — 


Revised  and  Adopted  at  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Board,  i860. 


Article  1.  The  name  and  style  of  this  society  shall  be  "The  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;"  its  objects,  to  promote  and  improve  the  condition  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic,  manufacturing  and  household  arts. 

Abt.  2.  There  shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  at  such  time  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  Presidents,  or  other  delegates  duly  authorized,  from  each  county,  or 
such  other  agricultural  society  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  send  delegates,  who 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  State-Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual 
meetings  the  several  reports  from  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  said  President  and  delegates 
shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  this  Board: 
Pnmdedf  however^  That  said  election  shall  not  affect  the  members  of  the  Board 
present,  whose  terms  shall  not  be  considered  to  expire  until  the  last  day  of  the 
session. 

Art.  3.  The  State  Board  elect  shall  meet  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  State  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  society  may  require;  and 
hold  such  other  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  for  making  out  premium  lists,  pre- 
paring for  State  Fairs,  and  all  other  business  necessary  to  th*".  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

Abt.  4.  The  State  Board  elect  vhall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  from 
the  following  districts : 

First  District, — Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  Warrick  and  Spencer  counties. 
Second  DistricL — Pike,  Dubois,  Martin,  Daviess,  Knox  and  Sullivan  counties. 
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ifricf, — PerrT,  Crawford,  Hamgon,  Floyd  and  WubiDgtor 

itrict.— Orange,  Lawreace,  JacksoQ,  Monroe,  Greene,  Browo  and  Scott 

Irict. — Clark,    Jefferson,    Switzerland,    Jennings,   Ohio    and    Biple]> 


riei. — Dearborn,  Franklin,  Decatur,  Bartholomew  and  Bush  c 

itiriti. — JohnsoD,  Shelby,  Morgan  and  Marion  c 

■rfrici.— Owen,  Clay,  Vigo,  Parke  and  VermiDio 

iriri. — Putnam,  Hendricks.  Montgomery  and  Boone  counties. 

iTiet. — Fayette,  Wayne,  Union  and  Henry  counties. 

')alrid. — Bandolph,  Delaware,  Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Tipton 

atria. — Clinton,  Fountain,  Tippecanoe,  Warren,  K'ewton,  Benton  and 

Du^riet. — Blackford,  Grant,  Huntington,  Wella,  Adams,  Wabaah  and 

Dalrid. — Carroll,  Casa,  Miami,  Fulton,  Pulaski,  Jaaper  and  Starke 

Dutrid. — Maraliall,  Lnporte,  St.  Joseph,  Lake,  Porter  and   Elkhart 

i>ii(ri«(.— Allen,  Lagrange,  Whitley,  DeKalb,  Noble,  Steuben    and 

>r  two  years,  one  half  of  whose  terms' expire  every  year,  to-wit:  thoae 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  six- 
i  at  the  annual  meeting  of  I860,  and  those  repreeenting  the  fifth,  sixth, 
.,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirt«enth  districts,  expire  at  the  annua] 
«  held  in  January,  1861.     To  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings,  con- 
iness  in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner,  and  officially  sign  all 
[1  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer,  (except  for  premiums,)  and  all  other 
n^uiring  the  same,  and  call  special  meetings  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Stale  Board  elect  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  after  the  adjourn- 
ielegate  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  one  of  their  number  President,  who 
is  office  for  the  leroi  of  one  year  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
d  one  of  their  number  tor  Vice  President,  whose  term  shall  be  the 
lident,  wlio  shall  act,  anil,  for  the  time  being,  have  all  the  power  as 
henever  the  President  is  absent  from  any  regular  meeting.  They 
ect  some  suitable  person  as  Secretary,  and  some  suitable  person  as 
id  a  General  Superintendent,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  each  for 
less  removed  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty.  They  shall  also 
their  number,  who  shall,  with  the  President,  constitnte  an  Executive 
rho  shall  have  power  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  loss  would 
iting  till  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  shall  have  no  power 
ring  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treanurer  to  fiafely  keep  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Pociety,  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  or  drafts  drawn  by  the  Secretary, 
and  report  annually  to  the  Stat«  Board,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  Board,  and  shall  give  bond  for  the  faiOiful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Akt.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  to  take  care  of 
and  carefully  keep,  all  property  belonging  to  the  society,  have  the  care  and  control 
of  the  fair  grounds  during  the  recess;  have  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  such 
improvements  or  additions  as  may  be  directed  by  the  State  Board,  and,  under  their 
direction,  procure  materials,  contract  for  labor,  and  shall  be,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  Fair,  the  Chief  Marshal  and  head  of  the  police.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  employ  all  the  necessary  police  and  gate-keepers. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings.  He  shall 
conduct  all  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the  society,  except  when  otherwise 
directed  by  the  president.  He  shall,  by  himseff  and  assistants  by  him  appointed, 
arrange  the  details  of  the  entries,  tickets,  and  enroll  the  names  of  comniittcts  and 
judges  of  the  State  Fair,  receive  and  record  the  various  reports  of  the  awarding 
committees,  fill  out  and  deliver  all  diplomas  and  certificates.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  condense  the  County  Agricultural  Reports  for  eacli  year  into 
one  volume,  and  superintend  the  publishing  of  the  same.  He  shall  audit  and  file 
all  accounts  against  the  Board ;  draw  orders  in  favor  of  the  proper  persons  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount;  but  orders  shall  not  be  drawn  payable  to  order  or 
bearer,  but  to  the  name  of  the  party  alone,  or  his  agent.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report,  showing  the  amount  of  all  orders  upon  the  treasury,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  best  interests  of  the  society  may  demand;  but  he  is  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  Board. 

Art.  10.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  salaries  of  the  Treasurer, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year:  Provided,  That 
said  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  meeting  of  said  Board,  make  said 
officers  an  additional  allowance  for  extra  services. 

Art.  11.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  delegates  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board ;  nor  shall  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
elect  be  paid  any  sum  of  money,  as  compensation  or  otherwise,  except  by  order  of 
the  Board  elect. 

Art.  12.  The  State  Board  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  they  may  be 
called  together  by  the  Secretary,  by  order  of  the  President,  by  a  written  notice  to 
each  member,  enclosed  by  mail,  and  a  notice  of  such  meeting  published  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis;  and  all  meet- 
ings so  held  by  adjournment,  or  calls,  shall  be  deemed  regular  and  legal. 

Art.  13.  Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  voting  for 
snch  amendment. 

Art.  14.  The  following  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  all  matters  of  business  coming  up  for  reference  under  their  particu- 
lar heads,  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  Board  : 
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Biice  and  Claims. 

ca  and  Regulationa. 

r  Qroands. 

inished  Baaineu. 

logical  Surrey — Eiecntive  Committee,  »-«^h**. 

nium  List. 


SNDHEHTS  TO  THE  OONSTITUTIOS. 

^  in  1S51,  certain  rules,  embracing  l«a  nectionii,  for  the  gOT- 
icnltural  societies,  were  adopted  bj  the  Board  of  Agricnltare, 

1  of  the  statute  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana, 
>nt  of  Agriculture,"  approred  Februarj  17, 1S58. 

meeting  of  1868,  the  rules  were  found  inexpedient  and 
iwing  resolutions  submitted  bj  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
pted: 

countj  and  dinlrict  societies  shall  be  oi^snised  and  governed 
lie  of  Indiaoft  in  regard  to  agricultural  socieliee,  and  enpeci- 
aed  br  the  Legislature  and  approved  Februarj  17,  1652. 
locieties  so  organised  will  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  this 
if  Agriculture,)  al  its  annual  meetings,  and  will  be  receired 
on  the  presentation  of  theit  reports  aad  credeotials  and  com- 
as legallT  organized  societi^a. 
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Agricultural  Rooms,         \ 
Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  6, 1881.  / 

meeting  of  old  board. 

Board  met,  President  Ragan  in  the  chair.  On  call  of  the 
roll,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Seward,  Cofield, 
Quick,  Mutz,  Ragan,  Barns,  Custer  and  Lockhart  answered 
to  their  names. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board  and 
Board  Proper,  and  Executive  Committee,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

President  Ragan  announced  the  improved  condition  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,  who  was  seriously  ill. 

There  being  no  other  business  presented,  on  motion,  the 
Board  adjourned. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARD. 

Board  met.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Board,  with  new 
members,  proceeded  to  reorganize. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Seward  was  selected  temporary  chairman. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll.  The  following  named  mem- 
bers answered  to  the  call :  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock, 
Seward,  Sunman,  Quick,  Mutz,  Gilbert,  Ragan,  Barns,  O'Neal, 
Kirkpatrick,  Custer  and  Lockhart. 

*  NoTK— The  condensed  proceedings "of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  herewith  presented, 
inolndes  only  such  matter  as  may  be  usefal  for  reference  or  of  general  interest. 

2— AORICULTURE 
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ion  of  Mr.  Hagan,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  election 

Jeal  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  asked  to  be 
■om  the  meeting,  which  was  granted, 
ion  of  Mr,  Haynes,  Me'esra.  Sunman  and  Gilbert  were 
to  act  as  tellers. 
ction  resulted  as  follows: 

mt E.  M.  Lockhart,  of  DeEalb  County. 

WaidaU B.  H.  Hancock,  of  Washington  County. 

ry Alex.  Heron,  of  Marion  County. 

rcr J.  A.  Wildman,  of  Marion  County. 

1  SupfTtnUndetU  ....  Fielding  Beeler,  of  Marion  County. 

Extfvtwe  ComtaiUee. 
Robert  Mitchell,  of  Oibson  County. 
Jacob  Muti,  of  Shelby  County. 
W.  H.  Eagan,  of  Hendricka  County. 
8.  E.  Quick,  of  Bartholomew  County. 

Mitchell,  Mutz  and  liagan  were  selected  to  conduct 
-elected  President  to  the  chair. 

at  Lockhart,  on  taking  the  chair,  returned  thanks  to 
1  for  this  mark  of  consideration  and  expressed  an 
38ire  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  discharge 
lies  of  the  office. 

)nse  to  a  call  from  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ragan,  the  re- 
sident, made  some  timely  remarks  congratulating  the 
cted  president,  and  wishing  him  all  felicity  in  his 
osition. 

yard  called  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
in  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ratliff  adopted  by  the 
toard,  to  make  application  to  the  Legislature  for  relief, 
esident  appointed  Messrs  Ragan,  Mutz  and  Seward 
littee. 
ion  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  President  was  added  to  the 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Barnes  was  added  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Mitchell  moved  that  preparations  for  the  coming  Fair  be 
commenced  one  week  previous,  which,  after  much  discussion, 
was  withdrawn  and  the  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Fair  begin  Monday,  September  26th,  1881. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  the  time  of  holding  the  February 
meeting  was  fixed  on  the  8th  proximo,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

After  appointing  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
1.30  o'clock,  the  Board  adjourned. 


MEETINQ   OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

AOBICULTURAL  RoOMS,  | 

January  6,  1881,  1:30  o'clock,  p.  m.  / 

All  the  members  present,  namely:  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Mutz, 
Ragan  and  Quick. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  Messrs.  Heron,  Secretary,  Wildman, 
Treasurer,  and  Ragan,  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  the 
regular  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  relief,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  were  authorized  to  settle  damages  to  horse 
incurred  on  bridge  across  State  ditch  in  front  of  Fair  Grounds, 
and  the  General  Superintendent  was  ordered  to  enclose  by  fence 
the  grounds  of  the  Board,  now  lying  vacant  on  the  south  of 
the  present  enclosure. 

The  bond  of  Treasurer  Wildman  was  approved,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  authorized  to  accept  the  same  when 
properly  acknowledged  by  a  notary  public. 

On  motion  the  committee  then  adjourned. 


5RUARY    MEETING   OF    BOARD,   1881. 


FIRST  DAY. 

UORNINQ   SESBION. 

Tuesday,  Feb,  8,  10 -o'clock,  a.  m. 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Lockhart  in 
.     Members  present  were:    Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes, 
,  Sunman,  Quick,  Mutz,  Ragan,  Kirkpatrick,  Custer 
:hart. 

nutea  of  the  last  January  meeting  of  the  Board  were 
■ected  and  approved. 

anda  of  the  businees  of  the  meeting  whb  submitted 
cretary  to  the  President. 

tchell,  of  Gibson  county,  announced  the  death  of  T. 
3II,  of  Hush  county,  former  member  of  this  Board  from 
district. 

tion,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Ragan 
k  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
:he  Board  in  relation  thereto. 

cretary  read  a  communication  from  H,  B.  Dickson,  of 
1  Bend  Iron  Works,  oftering  aa  a  premium  a  Casaady 
w,  valued  at  $50,  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  under 
years  of  age,  at  next  State  Fair,  for  beat  display  of 
ral  products,  which  elicited  considerable  discussion 
iry  aa  to  the  feasibility  of  another  field  trial,  at  Pur- 
ersity,  similar  to  that  of  1876. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  deferred  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Ragan  offered  a  resolution  with  regard  to  foreign  immi- 
gration to  this  State. 

Mr.  Mitchell  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of 
three  to  consider  the  subject  of  foreign  immigration,  with  power 
to  consider  and  amend  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Ragan, 
which  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Ragan,  Mitchell  and  Mutz  were 
appointed  the  Committee. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  J.  A.  Foote, 
of  Terre  Haute,  concerning  premiums  for  certain  potatoes  to 
be  exhibited  at  next  State  Fair,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Premium  List. 

A  communication  was  received  and  read  from  Francis  D. 
Moulton  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  which,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Mutz,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  and  the  Secretary 
directed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  Board  a 
petition  to  which  to  obtain  signatures  and  to  forward  the  same 
to  Mr.  Moulton. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Farley,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  concerning  the  Fair  Circuit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  President  and  Secretary  were 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Fair  Circuit  Executive  Commit- 
tee, with  power  to  act  for  the  Board. 

Mr.  Custer  moved  that  the  State  Board  join  the  National 
Trotting  Association. 

Mr.  Mutz  moved  to  make  the  consideration  of  the  subject  a 
special  order  for  to-morrow  afternoon,  which  was  carried. 

A  communication  from  Chief  Fire  Engineer  Pendergast,  re-  . 
lating  to  the  building  of  a  cistern  for  fire  purposes  near  the 
Exposition   Building,  was  referred   to  the   General   Superin- 
tendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
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which  be  referred  the  requests  made  by  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment at  the  January  meeting,  Messrs.  Haynes,  Custer  and  Sun- 
man  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

By  consent,  the  offer  of  Mr.  Dickson,  of  the  South  Bend  Iron 
Works,  of  a  sulky  plow  as  special  premium  to  boys  under  18 
years  for  display  of  agricultural  products,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Premium  List. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 


»..• 


/> 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Board  met.  President  Lockhart  in  the  Chair.  Present, 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Sunman,  Quick,  Mutz, 
Ragan,  Meredith,  Barns,  CNeal,  Kirkpatrick  and  Custer. 

Mr.  Ragan,  from  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  his  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  foreign  immigration,  presented  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  a  bill  before  the  Qeneral  Aasembijr  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  encourage  foreign  immigration  to  our  State  bj  securing  to 
aliens  the  right  to  hold  titles  to  real  estate;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesohcdy  That  this  Board  earnestly  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill  above 
referred  to,  and  that  we  heartily  commend  the  present  effort  of  citizens  to  en- 
courage the  immigration  of  farmers  from  Scotland  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  from  the  Committee  on  resolutions  relating  to 
the  decease  of  Thos.  V.  Mitchell,  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  inscrutable  hand  of  Providence  has  again  invaded  our  ranks. 

Whereas,  Our  late  fellow-associate,  Thomas  V.  Mitchell,  has  been  called  to 
cross  the  dark  valley ;  therefore  be  it 

Beaolvedy  That  in  the  demise  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  cause  of  Agriculture  has  lost 
an  active  and  valued  member,  society  a  true  man,  the  State  a  good  citixen,  and  his 
family  a  kind  and  indulgent  father ; 

Resolvedf  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  record  of  the  Board,  and  a 

copy  of  them  sent  to  the  family. 

Robert  Mitchell, 

S.  B.  Quick, 

W.  H.  Ragan, 

Committee, 


\ 
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Mr.  Ragan,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  relief,  reported  as  follows : 

Yoar  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  ot  legislative  aid,  respect- 
fnlly  report :  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  in  January,  your 
committee  prepared  a  bill,  the  substance  of  which  was  the  appropriation  by  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  $60,000,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  bonds  of  the  Board,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Board  should  deed  the  Fair  Grounds  to  the  State,  the 
same  to  be  held  by  the  State  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Board  until  such 
time  as  they  might  be  otherwise  needed,  and  providing  that  the  Board  should 
maintain  and  keep  up  necessary  improvements,  free  of  cost  to  the  Sti^. 

Preceding  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  the  trustee  of  the  State,  Mr.  Davis, 
holding  the  trust  deed,  made  his  report  to  the  Governor,  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trust  he  represented.  From  some  unknown  cause  this  report  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  fact  which  has  seriously  embarrassed 
your  committee,  as  in  the  absence  of  this  report,  that  body  can  have  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  trust  held  by  the  State,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  loss  through  delay. 

Your  committee  secured  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  but  the  copy 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Senator,  has  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

The  House  bill  is  now  pending,  with  a  very  uncertain  fate,  before  the  commit- 
tee of  Wavs  and  Means. 

m 

Your  committee  has  conversed  with  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  almost  without  exception  find  a  very  friendly  feeling  toward  the  Board  in  its 
embarrassed  condition,  yet  we  have  not  been  particularly  encouraged  to  hope  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  or  any  bill  of  similar  purport,  mainly  owing  to  the 
reputed  fact  of  there  being  but  a  small  balance,  quite  insufficient,  remaining  in  the 
State  Treasury  after  making  the  absolutely  necessary  appropriations.  This  feeling 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  even  with  the  very  best  friends  of  the  Board,  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  potent  arguments,  we  must  expect  serious  obstacles  to  success  in  this 
direction. 

Immediately  following  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  an  uncertain  and  quite 
indefinite  proposition  looking  to  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  by  private  parties 
came  to  our  knowledge,  and  although  somewhat  suspicious  that  it  might  be  only  a 
mse  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  from  the  importance  of 
prompt  action,  and  to  defeat  any  legislation  in  our  favor,  we  gave  the  matter  proper 
attention,  hoping,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  to  make  a  sale  and  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
embarrassment  without  legislative  assistance. 

However  desirable  a  private  settlement  of  our  own  afifairs  might  be,  your  com- 
mittee have  nothing  tangible  to  report  from  the  effort  above  referred  to. 

W.  H.  Ragan, 
Alex.  ELeron, 

J.   A.    WiLDMAN, 

CoimniUu, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  report  was  received  and  the 
committee  continued. 
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Members  of  the  Indianapolis  Florists  Society  being  present, 
were  afforded  opportunity  to  present  communication  from  their 
Secretary,  Mr.  Lewis,  relating  to  premiums  in  Horticultural 
Department,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Premium  List. 

A  communication  from  the  State  Dairyman's  Association, 
relating  to  premiums  on  dairy  products,  was  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 

By  consent,  all  other  communications  relating  to  premiums 
were  referred  to  that  committee  without  further  action. 

Mr.  Sunman,  from  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  the 
Woman's  State  Fair  Association,  submitted  the  following : 

The  Woman's  Fair  Association  request — 

First — An  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  paying  premiums  and  current  expenses. 

Second — ^Two  hundred  dollars  additional  for  permanent  improvements,  upright 
show  cases,  decorations,  etc. 

Third — That  what  moneys  they  earn  hy  renting  show  cases,  or  by  other  means, 
may  remain  in  their  treasury. 

Fourth — That  whatever  moneys  remain  unexpended  of  the  appropriation,  shall 
become  a  fund  under  control  of  the  Association. 

Fifth — That  the  Association  be  allowed  to  disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  to, 
or  earned  by  it,  except  for  payment  of  premiums. 

Sixth — That  it  be  allowed  to  issue  the  premium  orders  as  well  as  make  the  en- 
tries in  their  department. 

Seventh — That  all  work  done  and  exhibited  by  women  and  not  entered  for  pre- 
miums in  other  departments,  shall  be  included  in  the  woman's  department. 

Eighth — That  the  Association  shall  have  complete  control  of  the  woman's  de- 
partment. 

Ninth — That  they  shall  select  the  Awarding  Committees  for  the  Woman's  De- 
partment. 

Tenth — That  they  be  allowed  to  rent  or  sell  space  in  the  Woman's  Department. 

Eleventh — That  their  jurisdiction  on  all  their  points  be  clearly  defined. 

Twelfth — That  the  standing  and  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Association  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Department  be  clearly  defined. 

Your  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  first,  second,  fifth,  seventh, 

and  ninth  sections  of  the  request,  and  that  all  the  other  sections  be  referred  to  the 

full  Board  for  consideration. 

R.  P.  Haynes, 

L.  B.  Custer, 

T.  W.  W.  Sunman, 

ChmmiiUe, 
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The  report  was  received,  and  on  motion,  adopted. 

Section  3  was  amended  by  substituting  for  the  words  "  their 
Treasury"  the  words.  General  Treasury  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  fourth  section  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Ragan  moved  to  adopt  the  sixth  section,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  withdrawn,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, laid  upon  the  table. 

Section  8  w^as  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  section  10  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  sections  11  and  12  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Ragan  moved  to  reconsider  section  8  and  to  amend  it  by 
substituting  Exhibition  for  Department. 

Mr.  Haynes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mutz  moved  to  lay  both  amendments  on  the  table,  which, 

after  much  discussion,  was  carried,  and  then  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Mutz,  section  8  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  the  vote  on  sections  11  and  12  was 
reconsidered,  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  proposed  agreement  of  the 
Disbursing  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Association,  which  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Ragan  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick  the  vote  to  adopt  was  reconsidered, 
and  referred  back  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  consult  with 
the  Woman's  Association. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Delegate  Board  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food, 
which  by  consent  was  handed  to  Mr.  O'Neal  to  present  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Quick  from  the  Committee  of  Conference  with  the 
Woman's  Fair  Association,  reported  and  recommended  that 
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read  aa  followa;  "To  pay  from  the  amount  appropri- 

premiuma  in  full,  to  meet  fill  expenses  pertaining 
to   the  Woman's  Department,     All  other  requests 

which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  was  concurred  in. 
;ion  of  Mr.  Mutz  the  Disbursing  Committee  of  the 

Fair  Association  consisting  of  Mesdamea  Haggart, 
e,  M.  M.  Finch,  F.  A.  Townsend  and  Misa  Ida  Jamea 
3ved. 

18.  D.  Williams  having  been  for  many  years  a  member 
jard,  it  was  decided  to  procure  hia  portrait  for  the 
ce  to  the  annual  report,  and  also  a  brief  biography 
I  in  same, 
idjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


SECOND  DAY. 


HORNINO   SESSION. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 
met    President  Lockhart    in    the    chair.    Members 
rere  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,    Sunman, 
.utz,  Gilbert,  Ragan,  Barns,  Kirkpatrick  and  Custer. 

B  of  yesterday's  proceedings  read  and  approved. 
^an  oifered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 
i,  it  IB  with  deep  regret  thnt  the  members  of  thia  Board  learn  of  the 
SB  of  Hon.  John  tjntherland,  Ihe  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
iinbera,   and   also   of  onr   lale  fellow  nasociate  aad  venerable  friend 
le;  the  former  with  [rienda  in  this  City  and  the  latter  at  hia  home  in 

Therefore,  that  the  sympBtbiee  of  this  Board  are  bereb;  tendered  our 
Ida,  with  the  hope  that  they  rasy,  through  the  manifeatationa  of  Ood'a 
e,  be  apeedily  restored  to  their  former  condition  of  health. 
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.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  bill  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  representation  at  the  Inter  State  Agricultural  Convention/ 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  finance. 

President  Lockhart  announced  the  Standing  Committees 
and  Department  Superintendents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

COMMITTEES. 

On  Finance — Bagan,  Mutz  and  Mitchell. 

On  Rvla  and  EegulaHons — Meredith,  Quick  and  Sutherland. 

On  Fair  QroundB — ^Custer,  Eirkpatrick  and  Sunman. 

On  Premium  List — Barnn,  Gilbert  and  O'Neal. 

On  Unfinished Bugineas — Hancock,  Hajn^e  and  Seward.. 

On  Oeology  and  Natural  History^  etc, — Executive  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

HcTse  Department — Bobert  Mitchell. 

CatHe  Department — S.  B.  Quick. 

Hogs  Department — L.  B.  Custer. 

Sheep  Department — H.  C.  Meredith. 

Poultry  Department — B.  P.  Haynes. 

Agricultural  Department — J.  K.  O'Neal. 

Mechanical  Department — Jacob  Mutz,  T.  W.  W.  Sunman. 

Carriages^  Wagtms  and  Furniture  Department — T.  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Textile  Fabrics  Department — Woman's  Board  of  Industry. 

Horticultural  Department — Joseph  Gilbert. 

Gedogyy  Natm-al  History^  etc — Prof.  John  Collett, 

Pywer  Halt  and  Engines — W.  B.  Seward. 

OaUs  and  Amphitheater — John  P.  Barns. 

General  Permits — W.  H.  Bagan. 

Permits  in  hadieii  Department — Jacob  Mutz. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the  time  for  nomination  of 
trustees  of  Purdue  University,  was  set  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bagan  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations  jmade  at  the  January  meeting,  relating 
to  prices  of  admission,  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Quick,  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  portion  of  the  report 
that  relates  to  the  sale  of  badges  to  space  opposite  the  Amphi- 
theater.    The  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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APTBRNOON   SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M. 

met  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  Members 
Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Suuman,  Quick,  Mutz, 
itagan,  Barns,  O'Neal,  Kirkpatrick  and  Custer. 
tioL  of  Mr.  Ragan,  flO,000  waa  appropriated  for  pre- 
r  State  Fair  of  1881.  This  sum  to  include  appropria- 
etofore  made. 

igan,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  that  the 
e  having  examined  the  bill  of  J.  A.  "Wildman,  aniount- 
r.OO,  and  bill  for  expenses  incurred  by  representation 
State  Convention,  recommend  that  the  same  be 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously, 
lur  having  arrived  for  the  nomination  of  two  Trustees, 
f  the  Board,  for  Purdue  University,  on  motion  of  Mr. 

the  Board  proceeded  to  make  such  nominations. 
itchell  nominated  Mr.  John  Sutherland. 
Ibert  nominated  "W".  H.  Ragan.     The  latter  gentleman 
'ceived  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  duly 
id:     Mr.  Mitchell  nominated  Mr.  Mutz  for  the  same. 
ing  no  other  nomination,  Mr.  Mutz  received  the  entire 

declared  duly  nominated,  whereupon  the  President 
■d  that  Mr.  Ragan  and  Mr.  Mutz  were  nominated  by 
i  of  Trustees  for  Purdue  University  for  the  ensuing 

tion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 

the  action  of  the  Board  to  the  Governor  at  hi3  earliest 

uce. 

i   request,   Mr.    S unman   was    excused   from   further 

;e  at  this  meeting. 

tion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Board  resolved  itself  into 

:e  of  the  whole  on  revision  of  the  premium  list.     At 

:  the  committee  rose,  when  President  Lockhart  re- 
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sumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Board  to  order.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
from  committee  of  the  whole,  reported  progress  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again.     Report  received  and  leave  granted. 

On  motion,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  relating  to  expert  committeemen 
making  charges  to  exhibitors  for  writing  up  merits  of  exhibits 
for  publication  in  the  annual  repoi'ts. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 


V   THIRD  DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  Feb.  10,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Board  met.  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  Members 
present,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Ilaynes,  Hancock,  Quick,  Mutz, 
Gilbert,  Ragan,  Barns,  Kirkpatrick  and  Custer. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  from  the  committee  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  charges  by  expert  committeemen  to  exhibitors  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  yesterday,  made  verbal  report  that  exhibitors 
had  paid  expert  committeemen  for  such  reports,  but  that  this 
practice  is  most  emphatically  condemned  by  this  Board,,  as 
such  committeemen  are  paid  by  the  Board  to  make  impartial 
reports.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Ragan  moved  that  his  resolution  oftered  in  1879,  as  fol- 
lows, be  adopted  : 

Besdvedj  That  it  shall  be  the  settled  purpose  and  aim  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  the  present  Fair  Grounds  at  the  very  earliest  day  compatible 
with  the  best  interests  thereof ;  to  pay  off  the  present  indebtedness,  and  to  relocate 
on  some  more  eligible  grounds  situated  on  some  of  the  numerous  lines  of  railroads 
near  this  city,  and  accessible  therefrom. 

Besohxdj  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  shall  be  instructed  to  re- 
ceive bids,  private  or  otherwise,  for  the  present  Fair  Grounds  ;   and  in  the  event  of 
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shall  appear  to  the  judgment  of  the  c 

then  the  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  convene  the  Board 

consider,  and  if  thought  beat,  to  confirm  the  sale,  which  «a« 

ten  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 

revision  of  the  premium  list. 

the  committee  rose,  President  Loekhart  resumed 

tiled  the  Board  to  order. 

,  from  the  committee,  reported  progress  and 

lit  again,  which  was  granted. 

ten  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  h. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Two  o'clock  p.  h. 
President   Loekhart   in   the   chair.      Members 
rs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Hancock,  Quick,    Mutz, 

Barns,  O'Neal,  Kirkpatriek  and  Custer, 
len  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
isiou  of  the  premium  list. 

;he  committee  rose,  President  Loekhart  resumed 
illed  the  Board  to  order, 

from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  reported  that 
lad  completed  its  labors,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
n  list,  and  asked  to  be  discharged. 
le  report  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 

ired  the  following; 

Voman'a  State  Fair  Araoci&tion  earned  in  1880  the  earn  of  $IS 
iw-casea  in  the  wom&D'a  department;  therefore  be  it 
°  Woman's  AeBoclation  are  entitled  to  that  sum  in  addition  to 
ation,  to  uae  for  the  prosecution  of  their  general  Stale  work. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  the  proposition  from  the  Florists' 
Society  wa«  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Ragan  moved  that  $500  be  appropriated  to  meet  expenses 
in  the  Floral  Department.     Carried. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Foote  of  Terre  Haute,  was 
granted  leave  to  exhibit  his  display. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Executive  Committee  was 
authorized  to  employ  a' competent  person  to  solicit  special  pre- 
miums from  manufacturers  and  others  of  Indianapolis  and 
throughout  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  all  unfinished  business  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  Awarding  Committeemen  were 
apportioned  to  each  member  the  same  as  last  year,  the  newly 
elected  members  taking  the  place  of  the  retiring  members, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Oil  Horses — Meesrs.  Haynes,  Gilbert,  Meredith,  O'Neal  and  Kirkpatrick,  one 
each. 

On  Jacks  and  Mules — Mcssfb.  Matz,  Gilbert  and  Sutherland,  one  each. 

On  Cattle — MessrB.  Mitchell,  Hancock,  Quick,  Mutzs,  Barns  and  Kirkpatrick, 
one  each. 

On  Sheep — Messrs.  Hancock,  Sunman,  Meredith,  Barns,  Custer  and  Sutherland, 
one  each. 

On  Hogs — Messrs.  Mitchell,  Haynes,  Sunman,  Meredith,  O'Neal  and  Custer, 
one  each. 

On  Agricultural  Department — Messrs.  Custer,  Lockhart  and  Sutherland,  one  each. 

The  President  allotted  Gate-keepers  for  1881  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Quick,  Mutz,  Barns,  Custer  and  Ragan,  one 
each. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
Monday,  September  26,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  • 
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FEBRUARY  SESSION. 

Agricultdral  Rooms,  > 

February  22,  1881./ 

Committee  met  agreeably  to  call.      Present 

3x-officio  Chairman,  Mitchell,  Mutz,  Ragan 

Jr.  Barnes  of  the  special  Legislative  Com- 

id  before  the  Committee  such  matters  as  had 

[  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

.  appropriate  special  premiums  oft'ered  be  ac- 

d  in  the  premium  list. 

lie    Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  the 

he  State  Fair.     The  usual  number  with  ad- 

tion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  that  a  silver  medal  be 
leral  display  of  goods  in  each  of  the  several 
echanical  claesea, 

^eetioa  of  Mr,  Beeler,  that  in  case  the  State 
n  conclude  to  hold  a  reuniou  at  this  city 
Tfiir,  all  Pioneers  70  years  of  age,  and  resi- 
)rty  years,  be  admitted  to  tiie  Fair  free. 


cts  that  consent  to  use  Purdue  University 
ial,  was  not  obtained  in  season  to  perfect 
added  to  this,  serious  illness  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  Secretary  at  the  time  that  preparation  should  have 
been  made,  the  Committee  concluded  to  abandon  the  attempt 
to  hold  such  trial  as  proposed. 


MAY  SESSION. 

May  24,  1881. 

Agreeably  to  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee 
met  in  the  Secretary's  office.  Present:  Messrs.  Mitchell  ,Mutz, 
Ragan  and  Quick. 

Ordered,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  that  the  two  and  three- 
quarter  acres  of  ground  owned  by  the  Board,  situate  near  the 
Fair  Ground,  be  placed  in  the  market  at  a  minimum  price  of 
$6,000. 

Ordered,  That  no  exclusive  privileges  be  granted  on  the  Fair 
Qrounds.     This  in  answer  to  several  propositions  for  such. 

Ordered,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  that  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  sell 
the  government  bonds  now  held  by  the  Board,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  thereof,  together  with  an  additional  sum  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  sufficient  to  liquidate  $10,000,  with  accrued 
interest  thereon,  of  the  present  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Ordered,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  the  Woman's  Fair 
Association  be  granted  the  use  of  the  partitions  in  the  Fine 
Art  Department  on  second  floor :  Provided,  That  it  does  not 
exclude  legitimate  exhibitors  therein. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  communication  for  publication  in 
Indiana  Farmer,  relating  to  the  advance  in  admission  fees  at 
the  State  Fair,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Committee,  and  ia 
as  follows : 

STATE   FAIR  ADMISSION   FEES. 

Editors  Indiana  Farmer: 

The  objections  made  to  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  admission  to  the  coming 
State  Fair  by  "  P.  W.  C,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farmer,  are  well  timed ^  and  to- 

8 — Agricultural. 
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those  not  anderstanding  the  reasons  for  the  advance,  it  may  seem  as  arbitrary  on 
the  part  of  the  Board.    Hence  we  are  rather  pleased  with  the  opportunity,  at  this 
early  day  in  the  season,  to  give  some  facts  in  the  case  and  *'  the  reason  why "  the 
tt^' .'  advance  in  price  of  admission  was  made,  believing  that  "  P.  W.  C"  is  consistent 

!;  .  in  his  views,  and  would  have  favored  the  measure  were  he  a  member  of  the  Board 

and  knowing  the  facts.  The  subject  was  before  the  Delegate  Board  at  the  Jan- 
uary meeting,  1880,  and  warmly  discussed.  The  arguments  are  published  in  full 
in  the  Annual  Reports  for  1879,  beginning  at  page  85.  Again,  in  January  la»t 
the  subject  was  before  the  delegates,  and  recommended  after  discussion  by  Dr. 
Stevenson,  Putnam  county;  Arch.  Johnson,  Montgomery  county;  Jacob  Mutz, 
Shelby  county;  W.  B.  Seward,  Monroe  county;  L.  B.  Custer,  Cass  county;  J. 
McDonald,  Lagrange  county;  J.  C.  Campbell,  Henry  county;  Fielding  Beeler, 
Marion  county;  H.  S.  Byera,  Johnson  county;  L.  T.  Hardin,  Laporte  county; 
John  RatlifT,  Grant  county ;  and  M.  K.  Elliott,  Henry  county,  as  the  records  show. 
In  fact,  the  arguments  were  all  in  favor  of  the  advance,  and  only  slight  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  policy  of  the  change.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice 
on  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  the  meeting  where  fifty-six  of  the  county, 
sixteen  of  the  district  societies,  and  ten  of  the  State  industrial  associations  were 
represented.  The  discussion  is  published  in  full  in  the  forthcoming  Indiana 
Agricultural  Report,  beginning  on  page  108,  so  it  seems  useless  to  repeat  the 
arguments  here,  except  in  a  brief  manner. 

In  order  to  sustain  existence  at  the  twenty-five  cents  admission  fee,  the  premi- 
ums on  live  stock  had  been  reduced  until  they  would  not  bear  any  comparison 
with  those  at  adjoining  State  Fairs,  and  the  premiums  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment were  abolished  entirely.  With  the  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  an  increase  of  th6  premiums  seemed  indispens- 
able, and  to  meet  this  increase  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the  money  by 
increase  of  gate  fees.  Experience  had  demonstrated  about  how  much  of  an 
attendance  can  be  relied  on,  and  we  could  not  expect  a  larger  gathering  than  was 
present  at  the  last  fair,  of  which  the  reports  show,  that  after  the  closest  economy 
in  expense,  there  was  not  stTTplus  enough  left  to  put  the  grounds  and  buildings  in 
the  order  they  should  be  for  the  next  fair,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  debt  generously  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  reason  why  Indiana  should  be  expected  to  run  a  first-class  State  Fair  for 
half  'the  price  of  admission  charged  by  any  other  State. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  Board  was  in  1873  in  attempting  to  run  the  Exposition 
and  State  Fair  at  an  immense  expense,  for  a  half  rate  admission,  as  charged  by 
other  exhibitions  of  a  similar  character.  Had  they  inaugurated  the  fifty  cents 
admission  then,  the  Board  would  not  have  been  in  the  position  of  beggars  at  each 
session  of  the  Legislature  since.  Here  in  Indianapolis  there  have  repeatedly 
been  hundreds  turned  away  from  the  circus  tent,  their  fifty  cents  refused,  as  the 
canvas  was  full.  An  ordinary  minstrel  show  demands  fifty  cents  at  the  door,  and 
surely  no  one  would  compare  the  exhibition  at  a  State  Fair  as  of  less  value. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  1880,  Mr.  Ragan,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  Beeler  as  a  delegate,  made  speeches  against  any  advance  in  price  of  admission. 
Aiter  hi^  experience  as  President  one  year,  Mr.  Ragan  in  his  address  at  the  Janu- 
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ary  meeting,  1881,  urged  the  advance,  and  Mr.  Beeler  haying  served  as  general 

Superintendent  the  past  year,  has  changed  his  views,  and  to  any  one  douhting  the 

propriety  of  the  action  of  the  Board,  we  request  that  they  read  the  discussion  oa 

the  subject  in  the  published  report  of  the  Board. 

Alex.  Hicbon,  Secretary « 

Adjourned  until  8:30  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


8EC0ND   DAY* 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1881. 
Committee  met,  present  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Ragan  and  Quick. 

Ordered,  That  the  proposals  for  amusements  at  the  State  Fair 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

Ordered^  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  that  the  dining  hall, 
known  as  the  old  music  hall,  be  used  as  the  Horticultural  Hall 
(especially  for  flowers)  at  the  next  State  Fair. 

At  this  meeting  considerable  discussion  was  had  in  reference 
to  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Board,  which  was  now  overdue,  and 
various  suggestions  made  as  to  the  best  manner  of  meeting  it. 
Conferences  were  had  with  Mr.  Hambleton,  one  of  the  holders, 
and  representing  other  holders  of  the  bonds,  all  of  which  re- 
sulted in  no  decisive  action.  Some  discussion  was  also  had  in 
relation  to  a  claim  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I  R.  R.,  but  no  definite 
arrangefhents  was  reached. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  Presi- 

* 

dent.     ' 


JUNE  MEETING. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  \ 

Tuesday,  June  28, 1881.  J 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  call.  Present,  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Mutz,  Ragan  and  Quick.  This  day  was  spent  in  considering 
various^proposals  of  loans  to  the  Board,  and  the  communication 
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C.  C.  0.  &  I.  R.  R,  Co.,  coneeriung  its  claim  on  the 
inds,  and  the  committee  adjourned  until  9  o'clock 
r  morning. 


SECOND   DAY. 

Wednesday  Morkdjo,  9  o'clock. 
;tee  met.    Preeeut,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Mutz,  Kagan  ■ 
:,  and  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Board, 
gan    offered    the   following    resolution,  which   was 

That  the  Ezecative  Officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be, 
by  BQthoriied,  U>  imae  fifty-five  (55)  new  bondH  of  the  denominatioD 
nd  ($1000)  dollan  each,  and  bearing  iul^Tegt  at  the  rat«  of  six  (6) 
anituiD,  pajrable  semi-annuallj ;  advcrttHing  and  placing  the  same  on 
op  and  canceling  a  like  number  of  the  present  outstanding  bonds, 
:he  necessary  Iranafera,  etc.,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
ly,  approved  April  14,  1881.  Also  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
rs  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  treasury,  with  which  said  Execu- 
ihall  take  up  and  cancel  the  remaining  fire  thousand  ($S0O0)  dollars 
I  debt  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture. 

!viou8  action  of  the  Board  in  conflict  with  the  fore- 

ereby  repealed. 

,  That  Measra.  W.  H.  English,  William  S.  Hubbard 

Caveu  be  appointed  as  appraisers  to  value  the  ground 

1,  to  secure  the  bond-holders  as  ordered  by  the  fore- 

ilution. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  that  Mr.  Ragan  be    ap- 
Supervisor  of  the  spacing  for  exhibitions  in  the  Ex- 

uilding,  at  $3.00  per  day. 

it  Mr.  Beeler  assist  in  soliciting  exhibits. 

imittee  then  adjourned. 

■dance  with  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ragan,  adopted  at 

f  June  meeting,  advertisement  was  made  in  the  In- 
Journal  and  Sentinel  for  ten  days. 
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a  Jnly  15,  1881,  the  Executive  officers  met  in  the  Secre- 
'a  office  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  congider  the  propositions  that 
been  offered,  and  to  place  the  loan  as  per  said  resolution. 
ho8e  present  were  President  Xockhart,  Secretary  Heron, 
eral  Superintendent  Beeler,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Ragan 
le  Executive  Committee. 

r.  Hubbard  not  being  found,  Mr.  Ingram  Fletcher  was 
itituted  in  his  place,  and  the  appraisers,  Messrs.  English, 
en  and  Fletcher,  after  careful  survey  of  the  premises,  ap- 
sed  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  $110,000,  and  the  improve- 
;t«  at  t40,000. 

fter  full  consideration  of  the  several  propositions  to  place 
loan,  that  of  John  A.  Hambleton  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
yland,  was  accepted,  and  instead  of  issuing  new  bonds,  the 
inal  bonds  were  continued  by  printing  in  red  ink  on  the 
thereof  the  following : 

At  the  request  of,  and  for  value  received  hy  the  owner  of  thii  bond,  the  same 
itinued  with  all  it«  liens  aad  eecuritiee  for  five  jears,  with  privilege  of  t^n 
,  to  bear  iotereat  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  July  15,  1S9I, 
»gt  payable  eemi-annually  on  the  15th  of  Januarj"  and  July  of  each  fear,  at 
ankicg  house  of  John  A.  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md." 

ive  thousand  two  hundred  ($5200)  dollars  was  also  placed 
tie  credit  of  Messrs.  Hambleton  &  Co.  in  the  Indiana  Bank- 
Co.  to  redeem  the  five  remaining  bonds  and  to  pay  interest 
he  whole  amount  to  July  15, 1881. 


STATE   BOARD    MEETINGS 

DDBINO  THE  PAIB. 


FIRST  DAT. 

Exposition  Building,  Fair  Grounds,         I 
Monday,  Sept.  26,  10  o'clock  a.  h.  | 

met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  Vice  President  Han- 
k.  the  chair  in  absence  of  the  President,  On  call  of 
MoBsrs.  Mitchell,  Hancock,  Barua  and  Custer  answered 
aames.  There  being  no  quorum  present,  adjourned  to 
J:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


afternoon  session. 

8:30  o'clock  p.  m. 
met.    President  Lockhart  in  the    chair.     All    the 
present  except  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Sutherland, 
inutes  of  meetings  from  Feb.  10  to  date  were  read  and 

tion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  was  decided  that  the  races  set 
y  shall  take  place  to-morrow,  provided  they  have  been 
filled  according  to  program. 

tion  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  meet 
at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  select  committees 
rious  classes.  It  was  also  ordered  that  children  under 
irs  of  age  be  admitted  free. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  the  President  was  authorized  and 
requested  to  instruct  the  general  Superintendent  to  have  the 
sheds,  tents  and  awnings  now  around  the  headquarters — ^the 
same  being  a  nuisance — removed  immediately. 

Adjourned  until  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  8:30  o'clock. 

Board  met.  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  A  quorum 
being  present,  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Seward  was  authorized  to 
select  the  Awarding  Committee  on  books  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and 
superintend  the  same. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Awarding  Committee  on  book 
E  be  selected  by  Messrs.  Sunman  and  Mutz,  and  that  Dr.  R.  T. 
Brown  be  attached  to  said  committee.  Also  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  select  the  Awarding  Committee  on  books  F  and  G,  and 
that  Messrs.  Hancock,  Sutherland  and  Ragan  select  the  Award- 
ing Committee  for  books  H.  and  I. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  .Sieg  was  selected  as  an  expert  judge  on  Jersey 
cattle,  the  cattle  committee  being  composed  of  Messrs.  Dick 
Jones,  Columbus;  James  W.  Kay,  Fredricksburg ;  Jacob  L. 
Saylors,  Wabash,  and  Peter  Taylor,  Boonville. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Ragan  were  authorized  to  select  Award- 
ing Committee  in  the  Horticultural  Department. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Board  met  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  A  quorum 
present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith  it  was  agreed  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Horse  Department  should  have  full  discretion 
as  to  issuing  tickets  of  admission  to  exhibitors  and  their  assist- 
ants in  this  department. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  issuing  pass  tickets  to 
exhibitors  and  their  assistants  in  other  departments,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  the  Superintendents  of  Departments  should 
have  entire  control  thereof,  drawing  upon  Mr.  Ragan,  Superin- 
tendent of  permits  for  the  same  as  may  be  required. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  the  General  Superintendent  was 
instructed  to  have  the  obstruction  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Headquarters  building  removed  this  evening,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

Adjourned  until  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


THIRD  DAY, 


MORNING   SESSION. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  28, 1881,  8  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Board  met,  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  Quorum 
present. 

Mr.  Hancock  moved  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of 
Horse  Department  be  allowed  to  carry  the  purse  offered  for  the 
running  race  on  Monday  to  a  green  pacing  race  to-day. 
Carried. 


■^: 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  authorized 
to  use  full  discretion  in  regard  to  purses  etc.,  in  the  speed  ring 
to-day.     The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Board  met  and  confirmed  the  selection  of  awarding  commit- 
teemen, as  follows : 

On  Books  A,  Bf  G  and  D. — Qustavus  Zecheck  and  Samuel  Goldsberry . 

On  Book  E. — R.  T.  Brown  and TomlinBon. 

On  Book  R—1,  N.  Pattison  and  S.  M.  White. 

On  Book  0. — David  Hazzard  and  W.  A.  Sturgeon. 

On  Gattie. — J.  K  Saylors,  Wabash ;  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Corydon ;  Dick  Jones,  Colum- 
bus; Peter  Taylor,  Boonville;  James  W.  Kay,  Fredricksburg ;  Smith  Wooters, 
Billingsyille. 

On  Sheep. — James  M.  Morrow,  Adams;  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Corydon;  Moses  Butter^ 
worth,  Laporte;  Jas.  Hollingsworth,  Anderson;  Homer  B.  Waddus,  Connersville ; 
Hud.  McKee,  Logansport. 

On  Heavy  JDrafi  Horses. — Col.  N.  P.  Richmond,  Kokomo;  D.  B.  Woodcock, 
Lafayette,  R.  C.  Mc Williams,  Rockville;  A.  L.  Powell,  Newcastle. 

On  AgrieuUural  Products. — ^J.  C.  Custer,  Case  County;  Esquire  Wells,  Shelby 
County ;  C.  Fitch,  Laporte  County. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Neal  it  was  ordered  that  the  Exposition 
building  be  kept  open  Thursday  evening,  and  the  admission 
fixed  at  twenty-five  cents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  the  race 
for  the  Consolation  purse  for  runners  be  not  filled  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Mitchell  be  empowered  to  get  up  a  trotting  race  for  a 
purse  not  to  exceed  $100,  whereupon  the  Board  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


morning  session. 

Thursday,  Sept.  29,  8  o'clock. 
Board  met.     There  being  no  special  business.    Recess  until 


2  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Board  met.  A  protest  was  presented  by  H.  C.  Burleigh 
against  the  award  of  the  judges  on  sweepstakes  on  Bulls,  and 
asking  the  appointment  of  a  new  awarding  committee. 

The  matter  was  cocfsidered  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes 
the  action  of  the  committee  was  sustained. 

Other  protests  were  presented  by  D.  L.  Thomas,  Allen  Jack- 
son, H.  O.  Thudium  and  M.  C.  Stewart,  the  consideration  of 
which  were  deferred  until  to-morrow. 

« 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Haynes 
and  Ragan  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  florists  and  audit 
accounts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  time  for  making  entries  in 
the  free  for  all  trotting  race  was  extended  until  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
to-day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  entries  for  the  bicyclfe  race 
were  considered  suflicient  and  the  race  was  ordered. 

The  following  Committees  on  hogs  were  announced : 

Berkshire^ — J.  C.  BobiDson,  Decatur  CJo. ;  W.  A.  Macy,  Lewisville ;  W.  R.  Parki- 
8on,  Pleasant  Grove. 

Ptikrnd  China — L.  F.  Harding,  Laporte;  J.  W.  Potter,  Ladoga;  D.  H.  Youman, 
Bensselaer. 

Sweepstakes  on  Hogs — Peter  Taylor,  Boonville;  Thos.  Huey,  Clinton;  Samuel 
Snell,  Walton,  Ca»8  Co. 

Adjourned  until  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


FIFTH  DAY.' 

MORNING    SESSION. 


'  Friday,  Sept.  80,  8  o'clock. 

Board  met,  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  A  quorum  be- 
ing present,  the  minutes  of  the  several  meetings  since  the  26th 
inst.  were  read  and  approved. 


r 
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The  President  called  attention  to  the  several  protests,  consid- 
eration of  which  had  been  deferred  until  this  morning. 

The  protest  of  D.  L.  Thomas  against  the  award  on  mares 
four  years  and  over,  colt  at  side,  Book  3,  Light  Harness,  was 
taken  up.  He  did  not  show  his  mare  to  harness,  believing  that 
it  should  not  be  required  to  so  show  brood  mares,  and  thought 
that  this  caused  his  mare  to  lose  the  premium,  hence  his  pro- 
test. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  award  by  the  Committee  was 
sustained. 

The  protest  of  Allen  Jackson  against  the  award  to  three 
years  old  mare,  Light  Harness,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been 
shown  in  previous  classes,  was  taken  up.  Investigation  show- 
ing that  she  was  entitled  to  be  so  shown,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  the  Superintendent  was  sustained  in  his  decision  and 
the  action  of  the  Committee  sustained. 

• 

The  protest  of  Churchman  &  Jackson  against  the  award  to 
W.  J.  Hasselman  in  the  "Herd  Prize,"  Book  2,  on  the  ground 
that  the  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  which  constituted  part  of  the 
herd,  had  previously  been  exhibited  for  another  premium,  was 
taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Neal  the  award  was  sustained. 

The  protest  of  H.  0.  Thudium  against  the  award  to  rustic 
stand  "  filled,"  on  the  ground  that  the  plants  were  in  pots  ar- 
ranged to  fill  the  stand,  was  not  sustained.  The  award  was 
confirmed. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  by  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart  against  the 
award  on  collection  of  plants  for  the  Gardner  prize,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fault,  if  any,  was  in  not  having  the  bound- 
aries of  her  collection  properly  defined. 

Discussion  as  to  age  of  lambs  in  the  item  "Buck  and  five 
best  lambs,"  developed  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  lambs 
referred  to  must  be  of  the  lambing  of  1881. 

Recess  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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,'^:;  AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Board  met,  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  commence  issuing  premium  orders  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  it  was  agreed  that  each  Superin- 
tendent of  Department  shall  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  amount  to  be  paid  Committeemen  in  said  Department  and 
draw  from  the  Treasury  the  money  to  pay  the  same. 

It  was  ordered  that  each  Superintendent  of  Department  shall 
call  upon  the  General  Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  accompany  the  Superintendent  and  collect  any  stall  rent  due 
from  exhibitors  before  leaving  the  grounds. 

Adjourned  until  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


I- 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

MORNING   SESSION. 


Saturday,  Oct.  1, 9  o'cLock. 

Board  met.  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair.  All  members 
present  except  Messrs.  Hancock,  Sutherland  and  Seward. 

Minutes  of  previous  meetings  read  to  date  and  approved. 

After  some  discussion  relating  to  the  awards  in  the  Poultry 
Department,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  they  were  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes,  the  pay  to  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent in  the  Horse  Department,  was  fixed  same  as  last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  was  ordered,  that  bills  ordered 
by  Department  Superintendents  for  services  of  assistants  be 
paid. 


W-: 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  General  Superintendent  was 
instructed  and  authorized  to  employ,  at  his  earliest  convenience, 
a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  Exposition  building  and 
grounds,  whose  conipensation  shall  not  exceed  $365  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mutz  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Woman's  Fair  Association,  for  their  able  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Woman's  Department. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Ragan,  all  unfinished  business  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mutz,  adjourned  to  annual  meeting,  1882. 


ANNUAL   MEETING.  1882. 


Agricultoral  Boous,  1 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3, 1882, 10:80  a.  u.j 

sably  to  law,  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriealtare 
inaual  convention,  President  Lockhart  in  the  chair, 
oil  of  the  Stat«  Board  proper  wae  first  called,  when  the 
[g  members  responded : 

1st   Diet — Bobert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  GilMon  countj. 

Zd    Dial.—R.  P.  Hajnes,  Montgomerj,  Daviess  county. 

Id    Dist. — B.  H.  Hsncoch,  Fredricksburg,  WaaliingtOD  countj. 

(th  Dist. — W,  B.  Seward,  Bloomington,  Uonroe  county. 

5th  Dist.— T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Bipley  county. 

Sth  Diet. — S.  B.  Quick,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  county. 

7th  Dial. — Jacob  Mutz,  Bdinburg,  Johnson  county. 

}th  Dist.—Joseph  Gilbert,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  county. 

9th  Dist.— W.  H.  Ragttn,  Clayton,  Hendricks  county, 

[Ith  Dist.~-Henry  C,  MereJith,  Cambridge  City,  Wayne  county. 

1th  Disk — John  P.  Barns,  Aaderson,  Madison  county. 

ith  Dist.-^.  E.  O'Neal,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  county. 

Uh  Dist—T.  M.  Eirkpatrick,  Eokomo,  Howard  couuty. 

Ith  Dist. — L.  B.  Custer,  Logansporl,  Cass  county. 

Sth  Dist. — John  Sutherland,  Laporte,  Laporte  conntj. 

]th  Diet.— R  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  DeEalb  county. 

iving  which  the  roll  of  counties  in  the  State  was  called, 
^tee  from  county  Bocieties,  when  the  following  named 
en  responded: 
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COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


Counties. 


Delegate. 


PoOT  Office.     \ 


Bartholomew 
Blackford.  . 
Boone 
Cass  . 
Clarke 
Clay  . 
DaTiess 
Decatur    . 
Delaware . 
Fulton.    . 
Gibnon .   . 
Graut   .    . 
Hamilton. 
Harrison  . 
Howard    . 
Huntington 
Jackson    . 
Jay   .    .    . 
Jefferson  . 
Johnson  . 
Knox    .    . 
Laerange. 
Lake .   .    . 
Laporte    . 
Liawrence . 
Madison  . 
Marion.  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan.  . 
Noble   .   . 
Parke   .    . 
Pike.   .   . 
Randolph. 
Bush.   .   . 
Shelby.   . 
St.  Joseph 
Steuben.  . 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton  .   . 
Vigo.  .   . 
Wabash   . 
Warren    . 
Warrick  . 
Washington 


J.  L.  Jones    .... 
Theo.  P.  VanWinkle 
John  Higgins  .   .    . 
George  Zim  .... 
D.  F.  Wiley  .... 

A.  J.  Montgomery  . 

B.  P.  Haynes  .  .  . 
W.  W.  Hamilton.  . 
T.  W.  Tuttle .... 
Vernon  Gould  .  .  . 
Jasper  Davidson .  . 
JohnRatliff.  .  .  . 
S.  M.  Smith  .... 
David  Jordan  .  .  . 
T.  M.  Kirkpatrick  . 
J.  G.  Amiss  .... 

John  Scott 

John  Schmuck .  .  . 
W.P.Graham.  .  . 
H.  S.  Byers  .... 
H.  A.  Foulks  .  .  . 
John  McDonald  .  . 
J.  P.  Spaulding  .  . 
John  Sutherland .  . 
Wm.  Day 

C.  K.  McGullough  . 
Sylvester  Johnson  . 
J.  N.  Davidson.    .    . 

L.  Sims 

W.  W.  Latta.  .  .  . 
James  A.  Allen  .  . 
Samuel  Hargrove    . 

D.  E.  Hoffman.  .  . 
Elisha  King.  .  .  . 
John  Blessing  .  .  . 
Aaron  Jones .... 

A.  W.  Hendry  .  .  . 
J.  K.  O'Neal.  .  .  . 
W.  A.  Maze  .... 
U.  R.  Jeffers .... 
Warren  Mason.  .  . 
James  Goodwin  .  . 
W.  L.Mellin    .   .   . 

B.  H.  Hancock.   .    . 


Taylorsville. 

Hartford  City. 

Thomtown. 

Logansport. 

Charlestown. 

Brazil. 

Montgomery. 

Greensburgh. 

Muncie. 

Rochester. 

Hazleton. 

Marion. 

Eagletowu. 

Cory  don. 

Kokomo. 

Huntington. 

Brownstown. 

Portland. 

Madison. 

Franklin. 

Vincennes. 

White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

West  Creek. 

Laporte. 

Bedford. 

Anderson. 

Irvington. 

Whitesville. 

Martinsville. 

Ligonier. 

Rockville. 

Union. 

Winchester. 

Rushville. 

Shelbyville. 

South  Bend. 

Angola. 

Lafayette. 

Sharpsville. 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabash. 

West  Lebanon. 

Boonville. 

Fredricksburg. 
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DISTRICT  SOCIETIES. 


Dktricjt. 

Delegate. 

Post  Office. 

Bridgeton  Union 

Dempsey  Seybold 

H.  C.  Mere4ith 

Perth,  Clay  County. 

Cambridge  City 

Cambridge  City. 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Ver- 

million   

Oliver  Shelby 

Covington. 
Waterloo. 

Northeastern  Indiana     .   .   . 

James  N.  Chamberlain    .    . 

Kusselville  Union 

J.  N.  Fullenweider   .... 

Brown's  Valley. 

Knightstown  Union    .... 

John  B.  HearklesB    .... 

Knightstown. 

Edinburg  Union 

George  W.  King 

Edinburg. 

Loogootee  District 

Henry  J.  Johnson 

Loogootee. 

New  Boss  Agr'l  Society .    .   . 

John  Lockridge 

Mace. 

Lawrence  Tp.,   Marion    Co. 

Agricultural 

W.B.  Flick 

Lawrence. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ajbsociations. 

Names. 

Post  Office. 

Woman's  State  Fair  Ass'n.   . 
State  Horticultural  Society  . 

Purdue  University 

Dairyman's  Association.   .    . 
Short  Horn  Breeders  .... 

Swine  Breeders 

Wool  Growers 

Bee  Keepers 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Haggart . 
Dr.  Allen  Furnas 
Prof.  C  L.  Ingersoll  , 
Sylvester  Johnson 
Thomas  Nelson  .   .    . 
A.  S.  Gilmore     .   .    . 
Fielding  Beeler  .    .    . 
F.  L.  Dougherty    .   . 

>      * 

Indianapolis. 

Danville. 

Lafayette. 

Irvington. 

Bloomingdale. 

Greensburg. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

As  there  was  no  response  from  many  counties  and  district 
societies,  and  as  it  was  reported  by  many  delegates  that  some 
county  and  district  societies  that  had  heretofore  sent  delegates, 
had  disbanded  or  otherwise  failed  to  manifest  existence ;  on 
motion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Chamberlain,  it  was  agreed  that  all  socie- 
ties that  have  not  elected  officers  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  for  three  years  last  past,  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  roll. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeler,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  McDonald  and 
Blessing  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  following  was  announced  as  the  order  of  business  for 
the  meeting : 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3, 1882. 

Organization  of  the  Convention  at  10:30  a.  m. 

President's  address  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Allowed  by  reports  from  the  officers,  depart- 
ment superintendents  and  President  of  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association. 

Appointment  of  joint  committees  of  delegates  and  members.*  Nominations  to 
fill  places  of  retiring  members. 

Address  bv  Qovernor  Porter  at  3:30  p.  H. 

EVENING  SESSION — 7:30  P.  M. 

Address  by  Prof.  John  L.  Campbell,  of  Wabash  College,  on  "  The  Topography  of 
Indiana.'' 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  4. 

Reports  from  committees :  Finance,  ^ules,  etc..  Fair  Grounds,  Premium  List, 
Geology,  and  unfinished  business.    Review  of  business  matters. 

Election  of  eight  members  at  1:30  p.  m. 

Address  by  George  L.  Curtis,  M.  D.  on  **  Air  Dust ;  What  Is  It  and  its  Effect 
on  Man  and  Beast,"  3  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION — 7:30  P.  M. 

Address  by  F.  A.  Friedley,  D.  D.,  President  of  DePauw  College,  New  Albany, 
on  '*  Elducation  Necessary  to  Successful  Farming." 

The  following  carefully  prepared  papers  will  be  presented,  subject  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Convention,  as  time  will  permit : 

"  Our  Agricultural  College  Work,"  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity ;  "  Indiana  Inducements  for  Immigrants,"  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Put- 
nam county ;  "  Importance  of  Statistics  to  the  Agricultural  Interests,"  by  Hon.  J. 
B.  Conner,  Chief  of  the  Bureau ;  "  Fencing  of  the  Future,"  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  of  DeKalb  county ;  "Laws  Restricting  Live  Stock,"  by  L.  B.  Custer,  of  Cass 
county;  "The  Cultivation  of  Walnut  Timber,"  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Ragan,  of  Hen- 
dricks county;  "Sheep  Husbandry  in  Indiana,"  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Meredith,  of 
Wayne  county ;  "  Fish  Culture,"  by  Calvin  Fletcher,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries ; 
"Home  Agricultural  Ekiucation,"  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Marion  county. 

Other  appropriate  essays  are  expected.    Genera]  remarks  and  discussion  will  be 
in  order  and  follow  each  address  or  essay. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  until  1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 
4 — AaRicm.TURE. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

Vice  President  Hancock  was  called  to  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT  LOCKHART'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  AgricvUvre: 

G^mplying  with  the  usual  custom  of  those  elected  to  the  honorable  position 
which  I  now  occupy  as  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  briefly  review  the  work  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year,  and  to  make  to 
this  honorable  body  ^uch  suggestions  for  the  future  as  I  may  think  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  your  attention. 

Before  entering  upon  this  work  I  wish  to  extend  to  this  Delegate  Board  a 
hearty  greeting.  Never  before  since  my  connection  with  the  Board  have  I  seen  so 
much  interest  manifested  in  its  work,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  business  men  of 
the  city  and  leading  Agriculturists  and  Manufacturers  are  here  with  us  to-day 
shows  conclusively  that  our  work  is  being  appreciated  more  fully  from  year  to 
year. 

While  we  are  here  tonlay  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  health  let  us  not 
forget  that  some  of  our  comrades  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting  two  of  our  former  members,  who  were  with  us 
on  that  occasion  in  seeming  good  health,  have  passed  off  the  stage  of  action. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  the  familiar  countenances  of  Father  Sample  and 
Thomas  V.  Mitchell.  You  will  see  to  it,  gentlemen,  that  committees  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  appropriately  remember  those  departed  members.  To  those  of  you 
that  have  been  with  us  as  Delegates  in  former  years  the  discussions  on  the  financial 
condition  of  our  State  Board  was  anything  but  a  pleasing  feature.  We  are  most 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  to  you  at  this  early  moment  in  the  work  of  this  Annual 
Meeting  that  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  your  valuable  time  in  dis- 
cussing such  an  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  as  existed  when  we  last  met  in  this 
capacity.  With  many  thanks  to  our  most  excellent  Governor  who  stood  by  us  so 
nobly,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  leading  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  we  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  refund 
the  loan  on  our  grounds  and  buildings  for  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  ten 
years  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  Board  paid  off  five  of  the  original 
bonds  out  of  money  earned  by  the  holding  of  Fairs.  Instead  of  a  bonded  debt  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  one  year  ago,  there  is  now  but 
fifty-five  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  making  a  saving  of  $1,500  annually  on  the 
interest  account.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  present  to  you  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  the  Board  during  the  year, 
which  I  hope  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  to  this  Delegate  Board. 

As  will  be  remembered  the  Delegate  Board  at  their  last  meeting,  recommended 
that  the  price  of  admission  to  the  State  Fair  be  advanced  from  25  to  50  cents. 
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Acting  on  this  recommendation  the  Board  at  the  February  meeting  in  making 
up  its  premium  list  added  a  large  per  centage  to  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1881,  to  correspond  with  the  advance  in  price  of  admission.  The 
Board  was  very  severely  criticised  for  this  action  by  the  city  press  and  also  by  many 
of  the  county  papers. 

A  great  failure  was  predicted  and  many  men,  from  whom  better  things  were 
expected,  joined  in  the  cry  of  failure.  The  Board  has  no  doubt  that  many 
remained  at  home  that  would  have  attended  the  Fair,  had  they  not  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  fair  certainlv  would  not  be  a  success. 

Realizing  the  fact  from  past  experience  that  a  successful  Fair  could  not  be  held 
at  the  old  rate  of  admission  (25  cents,)  we  decided  not  to  yield  the  position  we 
had  taken  and  the  result  of  the  Fair  showed  that  we  were  not  mistaken.  There 
never  was  a  more  successful  Fair  held  on  the  grounds  than  the  Fair  of  1881.  The 
Press  of  the  city  with  a  few  exceptions  soon  discovered  this  fact  and  showed  their 
good  sense  in  admitting  it,  and  gave  the  Board  the  honor  of  having  a  success  when 
nothing  but  failure  had  been  predicted. 

In  January  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Fair  Circuit.  The  object  of  which  was  to  so  arrange  the  time  of 
holding  the  principal  fairs  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  that  they  should  not 
come  in  conflict  with  each  other;  and  also  give  better  facilities  of  advertising  the 
difierent  Fairs.  This  arrangement  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Pres- 
ident Bomgardner  and  Secretary  Farley  of  the  Tri-State  Fair,  held  at  Toledo. 
The  Fairs  composing  this  Circuit  are  the  Ohio  State  Fair;  Northern  Ohio,  at 
Cleveland ;  Tri-State  Fair,  Toledo ;  Michigan  State  Fair ;  Indiana  State  Fair,  and 
Northeastern  Indiana,  at  Waterloo,  making  a  continuous  circuit  lasting  six  weeks. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  very  gratifying  to  all  connected  with  the 
Circuit.  It  enables  manufacturers  to  arrange  a  line  of  goods  to  be  shown  at  all 
of  these  Fairs  by  one  set  of  competent  agents ;  and  also  gives  them  the  advantage 
of  half-fare  rates  in  making  the  Circuit.  Stock  men  are  also  accommodated  in 
the  same  manner.  I  would  advise  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Detroit,  January  10th,  to  take  steps  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cir- 
cuit for  another  year. 

By  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  14th,  1851,  creating  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  there  was  no  special  limits  provided  that  each  member 
should  represent.  There  were  sixteen  members  chosen  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  one-half  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  one-half  for  two  years.  Each  year  there- 
after eight  members  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies.  These  were  selected  without 
respect  to  locality.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1859,  action  was  taken  by  which 
the  State  was  divided  into  sixteen  agricultural  districts,  from  which  eight  members 
were  to  be  elected  each  alternate  year.  An  examination  of  our  State  maps  showing 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  districts  as  they  now  stand,  will  show  to  all  fair  minded 
men  that  the  division  as  then  made  is  not  a  fair  one,  according  to  the  present 
population  of  the  State.  Take,  for  instance,  the  First  District,  now  represented  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Mitchell,  and  the  Sixteenth,  represented  by  myself,  you  will  find  the 
Sixteenth  has  more  than  double  the  population  of  the  First.    Other  districts  will 
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bear  a  like  comparison.  If  I  made  claim  that  my  ability  to  represent  the  people 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  mv  friend  Mitchell,  I  think  mv  claim  would  not  be 
Bustained. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  annual  meeting  should  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of,  say,  five  men ;  two  from  the  State  Board  and  three  from 
the  Delegate  Board,  to  immediately  connider  this  matter  and  to  so  district  the?  State 
that  all  parts  of  it  may  be  equally  represented.  I  have  looked  over  the  matter 
carefully,  and  know  that  this  can  be  done  without  materially  affecting  the  Districts 
as  they  are  now  constituted,  with  one  excej)tion— the  Seventh  District.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  County  of  Marion  is  now  far  in  excess  of  some  of  the  Districts  &a 
now  constituted. 

There  are  many  and  very  great  reasons  why  this  County  should  alone  comprise 
one  of  the  sixteen  Districts.  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  short  time  while  I 
briefly  review  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  should  be  the  case. 

Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana.  In  the  past  ten  years 
she  has  almost  doubled  her  population,  and  the  indications  are  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  her  population  from  year  to  year.  We  have  here  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State.  We  have  here  located  many 
large  houses  for  the  distribution  of  goods  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  this  State 
and  from  other  States.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  us  as  a  Board 
that  the  best  wishes  of  those  men  are  with  us  in  the  management  and  success  of 
our  State  Fairs.  There  are  also  many  men  engaged  in  merchandizing,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  that  have  given  us  their  best  efforts  to  make  our  work  a  success. 
We  have  also  had  the  able  assistance  of  many  of  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters  of  these  same  business  men,  without  whose  assistance  we  should  have 
failed  to  make  so  many  attractive  features  at  our  annual  exhibitions. 

We  find  here  another  class  of  men  without  whose  assistance  we  could  do  noth- 
ing. Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  the  great  railroad  system  of  the  State.  Here 
are  located  the  offices  of  the  managers  of  the  different  lines.  As  a  Board  we  are 
under  many  obligations  to  them  for  the  assistance  given  to  us  each  year  in  getting 
the  people  here  at  low  rates  of  fare. 

Policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  if  nothing  else,  would  demand 
at  our  hands  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  this  people.  They  ask  it,  and  it  is  but 
right  and  just  that  it  should  be  granted.  With  one  of  their  own  citizens  on  the 
State  Board  from  year  to  year,  they  can  better  make  known  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  can  more  readily  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  everything  that  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  our  Annual  Exhibitions  more  of  a  success.  I  hope  these  sug- 
gestions will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  this  Delegate  Board. 

As  before  stated,  the  Fair  of  1881  was  very  successful.  It  was  proved  that 
the  heavy  drouth  in  many  parts  of  the  State  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
display  in  many  of  the  departments  a  failure.  But  an  examination  of  the  different 
departments,  showed  conclusively  that  Indiana  is  a  State  of  great  resources. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  casting  off  premiums  in  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, and  in  lieu  thereof  giving  the  exhibitors  every  facility  possible  to  make  a 
display  of  their  goods,  has  been  fully  confirmed.    The  display  made  in  the  Me- 
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chanical  Department  has  never  been  excelled  in  any  State,  and  only  so  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  by  the  display  of  a  heavier  line  of  machinery.  The  Board  has 
now  a  sufficient  amount  of  room  to  accommodate  the  exhibitors  in  this  line,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fine  building  that  has  been  erected  by  individuals  and  com- 
panies at  their  own  expense.  I  would  recommend  that  further  privileges  be 
granted  to  others  that  desire  to  erect  buildings  for  their  own  accommodation. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  radical  changes  should  be  made  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  Fairs;  particularly  in  the  awards  of  premiums.  T  think 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  make  our  Fairs  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  quality  of  the  animals  or  articles  exhibited,  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  such 
for  the  money  in  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Board,  permit  me  to  again  congratulate  you  on  the 
favorable  auspices  under  which  we  meet  here  to-day.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  importance  or  the  magnitude  of  the  work  entrusted  to  your  care. 
The  great  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  in 
yonr  hands.  I  think  the  Legislature  of  our  State  did  a  wise  act  in  passing  the 
law  whereby  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created.  On  you,  as  delegates 
from  the  different  partmof  the  State,  rests  the  responsibility  of  forming  the  Board 
out  of  the  best  material  that  can  be  found  for  the  purpose.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no  man  should  be  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  who  is  not  recognized  as  a  worker  in  the  community  where  he 
resides.  And  the  member  who  receives  this  honor  at  your  hands  should  do  so 
with  the  distinct  understanding,  on  his  part,  that  he  will  use  every  effort  and 
means  to  make  the  work  of  the  State  Board  a  success. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  the  collection  of  the  grain  statistics  is 
done  independently  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  think  this  matter 
should  be  carefully  looked  after,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
farming  interests  of  our  State.  When  the  Legislature  again  convenes  this  should 
be  remedied  by  the  passage  of  a  law  placing  this  department  where  it  properly 
belongs.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  should  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
their  annual  reports  published  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Stat«  Board, 
thereby  giving  information  to  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  instead  of 
hundreds,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  friends  I 
have  found  since  my  connection  with  the  Board.  I  have  spent  many  of  the  best 
yeara  of  my  life  with  you,  and  as  time  passes  away  and  old  age  comes  on  apace,  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  years  passed  with  you  with  grateful  remem- 
brance. To  those  of  the  State  Board  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately  con- 
nected, I  return  to  them  the  kind  wish  that  they  may  ever  receive  from  their 
associates  the  same  kind  treatment  that  they  have  always  accorded  to  me. 

As  my  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  close  with  this 
annual  meeting,  I  can  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  of  publicly  thanking 
Secretary  Heron  for  the  able  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of 
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of  your  Board.  I  have  found  in  him  one  of  God's  true,  noble 
e  remains  jrour  Secretary,  the  trust  in  him  will  never  be  miii- 
ke  tlie  lamented  Ktippart,  of  the  Ohio  Stale  Board,  be  retained 
led  away  by  death  only. 

RoBKRT  M.  Lock K AST, 

President. 

)f  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Proeident'a  addresB  was  re- 
;ial  committee  consisting  of  Mesara.  John  Suth- 
T.  Brown  and  John  Scott, 
r  followed  the 


REPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

AcBicuLTURAL  Rooms,  Decembeb,  18B1. 
■e  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  and  financial 
CBS  of   the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 


all  sources ,844,0Sfl  46 

Erpendiluret. 

cash  orders $24,061  « 

1  cash  orders fi,855  50 

in  Treasury 13,142  52 


Ilemited  ReeeipU. 

lands  of  Treasurer $16,066  20 

I  and  interest  on  Government  bonds  Hold  906  25 

ipproprialion.  State  Treasury $l,SOO  00 

ipproprialion.  State  Treasury 2,200  00 

4,000  00 

appropriation,  State,  for  1880 1,600  00 

appropriation,  State,  for  1881 1,600  00 

3,000  00 

ir  admiasion  tickets  at  50c 13,902  00 

ir  admiasion  railroad  coupon  at  50c    .   .     1,357  00 

15,269  00 


PROCEEDINGS. 

Oct.      1.    State  Fair  evening  and  half  price,  at  25c  ...    .  $1,120  75 

"       1.    State  Fair  amphitheater  tickets  at  10c 773  60 

Oct.       1.    State  Fair,  rents  of  stands  and  privileges .   ,    .    .  1,588  70 

"       1.    State  Fair,  rents  of  stalls  and  pens 415  50 

"       1.    State  Fair,  entry  fees,  speed 620  00 

Feb.    20.    Skating  rink  per  centage 54  20 

June  — .    U.  B.  of  Friendship  (colored)  rent 100  00 

July   — .    Gideon  Band  (colored)  rent .  75  00 

Sept.   — .    W.  Beymer  on  rents,  honse,  etc 40  00 

Sale  of  old  sash  and  lumber 34  25 

Oct.     — .    J.  P.  Barns,  account  money  returned 3  00 

Dec.    — .    Sinker  &  Davis,  deduction  on  account 3  00 

Total 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENSES. 

General  Expends. 

Members — per  diem  and  mileage $  1,506  20 

Salaries — Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent .  1,650  00 

Printing  and  advertising 833  68 

Postage  and  stationery 179  45 

Litigation,  expenses,  telegrams,  etc 227  20 

Insurance 417  85 

Claims  of  past  years  paid 457  75 

Bonds  canceled  and  interest  account 12,167  18 

Total 

Conairuetion  and  Repairs, 

Lumber $598  90 

Labor 791  95 

Machinery 895  44 

Koofing 629  90 

Hardware 89  59 

Pnmps  and  repairs 171  82 

Whitewashing 128  00 

Total 


55 


$1,894  35 


2,624  20 


269  20 


40  25 


$44,059  45 


$17,439  31 


$2,805  60 


■.'♦'« 
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Current  Expenses  SlaU  Fair  Week. 

Gate  keepers $243  00 

Ticket  sellers 178  00 

Labor,  sweepers,  engineers,  etc 317  14 

Police 610  55 

Awarding  committees 251  50 

Assistant  superintendents 79  00 

Straw 241  05 

Fuel 39  62 

Gas 152  60 

Music 100  00 

Horticultural  department 491  95 

Museum  department 51  60 

Medals,  ribbons,  etc 98  38 

Sprinkling,  signs,  checks,  etc 107  30 

Specialties  (speed  ring) 182  00 

Woman's  department 672  83 

Total 

Total  amount  of  general  cash  orders 

Premium  Awards, 

Horse  department $2,731  00 

Cattle  department 1,370  00 

Sheep  department 610  00 

Hog  department 640  00 

Poultry  department 305  00 

Total  amount  live  stock,  orders 

Agricultural  department 314  50 

Horticultural  department 405  00 

Geology  and  Museum 51  00 

Total 

Woman's  Department 346  00 

Children's  Department 83*00 

Total 

Total  amount  of  cash  premium  orders 

Also  sixteen  silver  medals  and  forty-five  diplomas. 


$3,816  52 
$24,061  43 


$5,656  00 


770  50 


429  00 


$6,855  50 


i 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT — STATE  FAIR — INCLUSIVE, 

Beceipts. 

Admission  tickets   .    .   .   .  ' $15,259  00 

Eyening  and  half  price  tickets 1,120  75 

Amphitheater  tickets 773  60 

Entry  fees  (speed) 620  00 

Bents  of  stands  and  privileges 1,898  15 

Bents  of  stalls  and  pens 415  50 


Total $20,087  00 

g  I    I     ■■■■■■■■              ■   I 

Expenditure*. 

Members' per  diem  (season) ^ $1,506  20 

Salaries  of  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent.  1,650  00 

Printing  and  advertising 833  68 

Postage  and  stationery 179  45 

Litigation  expenses  and  telegrams 227  20 

Current  expenses  Fair  week 3,143  69 

Construction  and  repairs 2,805  60 

Woman's  department .  672  83 

Premium  awards 6,855  50 

Totals $17,874  1& 

Net  surplus  from  State  Fair 2,212  85 

$20,087  OO 


GEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenses  of  this  Department  have  been  confined  to  placing  the  cabinet  in 
a  proper  condition  for  transferring  to  the  State  Geologist,  paid  out  of  the  surplus 
Geological  fund  remaining  in  the  treasury  of  the  Board. 

1881.                                                   EecdpU. 
January.    In  treasury $2,169  87 

DiAursemejUs, 

New  cases  for  cabinet $539  57 

Cleaning,  arranging  and  labeling  cabinet ....         386  35 

Total $925  92 

Dec.    31.    Balance 1,243  95 

$2,169  80 
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Attention  is  requested  in  the  aboye  exhibit  to  the  item  of  construction  and 
repairs  included  in  expenses,  which  is  more  properly  an  investment. 

The  figures  show  an  increase  of  $1,278  over  the  corresponding  receipts  of  the 
State  fair  of  1880.  We  feel  grateful  to  record  such  a  result  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Fair  was  held  under  many  discouragements.  A  national  calamity  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fair  week  had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  which  seemed 
to  paralyze  all  interest  in  social  gatherings.  The  unprecedented  drought  had  cut 
sliort  the  fall  crops  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  causing  the  farming  community 
to  closely  husband  their  finances.  And,  as  if  to  try  how  much  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture could  stand,  the  Fort  Wayne  Fair  was  in  progress  the  same  week ;  also  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  at  Peoria,  near  the  State  line;  the  Chicago  Exposition;  the 
Louisville  Exposition;  the  Stock  Fair  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Exposition,  all  of  which  were  running  excursion  trains  in  this  State — some  of 
them  at  unheard  of  low  rates ;  and  as  if  to  make  a  failure  sure,  the  soldiers'  reunion 
at  Richmond  was  held  the  same  week. 

The  gratifying  result  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  manner  to  the  increased 
price  of  admission  to  fifty  cents,  which  not  only  enabled  the  Board  to  pay  the 
increased  premiums  offered  in  full,  but  leaving  a  surplus  over,  thanks  to  a  liberal 
public  that  sustained  the  State  Fair  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  inducement  to  go 
elsewhere  at  that  time. 

The  efforts  made  during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  sell  the 
fair  ground  property  to  the  State,  and  thereby  relieve  the  Board  of  its  indebted- 
ness, were  not  successful.  A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $8,000  to  pay  the  inter- 
est for  two  years  on  the  $60,000  bonded  debt  of  the  Board,  which  has  been  drawn 
semi-annually  for  such  purpose,  and  the  interest  paid  up  to  this  time. 

The  insurance  on  the  fair  ground  buildings  and  the  business  connected  with  the 
guarantee  bonds  remains  unchanged  since  our  last  report. 

Of  the  sixty  $1,000  bonds  of  the  Board  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  due  January 
1,  1881,  as  reported  at  your  last  meeting,  five  have  beep  paid  and  canceled,  and 
fifty -five  of  them  renewed  at  6  percent,  interest  by  stamping  across  the  face  of  each, 
in  red  ink,  the  following: 

"At  the  request  of,  and  for  value  received  by.  the  owner  of  this  bond,  the  same 
is  continued  with  all  its  liens  and  mortgages  and  securities  for  five  years,  with  priv- 
ilege of  ten  years,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  July 
15,  1881.  Interest  payable  semi-annually  on  the  15th  days  of  January  and  July 
of  each  year  at  the  banking  house  of  John  A.  Hambleton,  Baltimore,  Md." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  the  published  annual 
reports  of  the  Board,  and  the  favorable  reviews  and  flattering  notice  by  the  agri- 
cultural press  of  the  country.  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to 
the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  annual  reports  from  their  respective 
localities,  as  the  character  of  that  district  of  country  is  often  judged  from  the  re- 
port as  published,  by  those  in  distant  States  and  countries,  who  seek  the  agricul- 
tural reports  for  such  information.  There  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  some  of  the  county 
reports,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  at  present  handed  in  will  show  an  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  control  of  the  State  statistics  of  products  was 
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not  placed  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  i8  the  natural  source  for 
such  information,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  frequent  applications  from  parties 
abroad  making  inquiries  therefor.  Other  Boards  of  Agriculture  control  that  part 
of  their  state  work,  and  we  are  much  embarrassed  in  council  with  the  representa- 
tives from  other  Boards  to  arrange  for  a  uniform  mode  of  collecting  statistics,  as 
was  experienced  at  the  Inter-State  Agricultural  Conventions  at  Springfield,  III.,  and 
more  recently  at  Chicago,  where  your  Board  was  represented  by  President  Lockhart 
and  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Custer  and  Meredith.  The  result  of  such  meeting  was  the 
adoption  of  a-  resolution  requesting  that  each  Board  of  Agriculture  unite  in  the 
adoption  of  some  method  to  insure  prompt  and  reliable  statistics  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  With  such  purpose  in  view,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Loring,  has  called  a  series  of  conventions,  com> 
mencing  on  the  10th  day  of  January  next,  and  continuing  several  days,  to  which 
he  invites  delegates  from  this  Board  in  a  special  communication,  giving  the  specific 
arrangement,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  AS60CIAT10NS. 

We  have  in  former  reports  referred  to  the  almost  complete  organization  of  all 
the  special  branches  of  industry  connected  with  agriculture,  being  in  advance  in 
this  respect  of  any  other  State,  and  again  refer  to  them  as  being  of  almost  vital 
importance  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  further  the  interests  for  which  the 
Board  was  created.  The  encouragement  received  by  the  Associations  from  the 
Board,  by  the  free  use  of  the  lecture  room,  has  done  much  to  bring  them  up  to 
their  present  standing.  No  farmer  can  attend  these  meetings  without  being 
benefited.  The  practical  experience  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  any  special  branch 
of  farming,  especially  when  it  has  been  attended  with  success,  is  valuable  to 
the  young  farmer,  and  in  no  way  can  such  information  be  better  secured.  It 
is  a  source  of  regret  that  several  of  these  Associations  hold  their  meetings 
during  this  delegate  convention,  thus  preventing  you  from  attending  their  meet- 
ings, besides  otherwise  discommoding  this  Association.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  con- 
ference may  be  had  with  the  different  Associations  to  agree  on  some  week  later  in' 
the  season  for  their  meeting,  whereby  they  can  all  have  the  use  of  the  lecture 
room  by  holding  successive  meetings  during  the  same  week,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  favorable  railroad  arrangements  can  accordingly  be  made.  I  would  also 
suggest,  in  this  connection,  that  this  annual  meeting  should  be  held  earlier  in  the 
season,  say,  in  November,  or  some  rule  adopted  whereby  the  county  and  district 
Agricultural  Societies  would  be  induced  to  not  change  their  officers  until  after  the 
Annual  Delegate  Convention,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  reach  all  officers  and 
proper  delegates,  with  notice  of  their  meeting,  owing  to  the  fact  that  changes  are 
not  reported  to  this  office  (with  an  occasional  exception)  until  the  reports  are 
handed  in  during  the  delegate  meeting. 

In  thus  reporting  the  success  of  the  past  year,  we  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
acknowledge  the  aid  from  the  press  of  the  city  and  State,  the  railroad,  express  and 
street  railway  companies,  and  kindly  encouragement  on  every  hand  from  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  associated. 
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There  will  be  two  vacant  chairs  at  this  meeting,  occupied  for  manj  jears  past 
by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Sample,  of  Lafayette,  and  T.  V.  Mitchell,  of  Bush  county,  who 
died  soon  after  the  close  of  your  last  annual  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alex.  Hebon,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881 : 

To  cash  in  treasury  at  last  settlement $16,066  20 

From  principal  and  interest  on  United  States  bonds 906  25 

From  special  appropriation  from  State 1,800  00 

From  sale  of  stands  and  privileges 1,588  70 

From  rents  of  stalls  and  pens 415  50 

From  entry  fees 620  00 

From  rents  of  ground 269  20 

From  miscellaneous 40  25 

From  50,028  tickets,  at  50  cents 25,014  00 

From  10,000  tickets,  at  25  cents 2,500  00 

From  15,000  tickets,  at  10  cents 1,500  00 

From  2,714  railroad  coupons,  at  50  cents 1,357  00 

From  special  appropriation  from  State 2,200  00 

From  State  for  1880 1,500  00 

From  State  for  1881 1,500  00 

Total  receipts $57,277  10 

I}i8hur»ement», 

By  amount  paid  on  premium  orders $6,855  50 

By  22,224  50-cents  tickets  returned 11,112  00 

By  5,517  25-cent8  tickets  returned 1,379  25 

By  7,264  10-cents  tickets  returned 726  40 

By  amound  paid  on  general  cash  orders 24,743  26 

Balance  cash  on  hands 12,460  69 

Total $57,277  10 

GBOLOOICAL  FUND. 

Dr.    To  balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement $2,169  87 
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Dii^raements, 

By  payment  on  orderB,  from  one  to  ten  inclusive $829  42 

Balance  cagh  on  hand 1,340  45 

Total ^2,1^9_?7 

Respectfully  Bubmitted. 

J.  A.  WiLDMAN,  Treasurer. 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

7h  the  Prmdent  aiid  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Considering  the  adverse  circumstanoes  preceding  and  attending  the  preparation 
for  and  holding  of  the  last  State  Fair,  you  have  abundant  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  its  success,  and  deserve  the  congratulations  of  well  wishers. 

Preceded  by  a  drouth  of  intensity  and  duration  never  before  known  since  the 
settlement  of  the  State,  and,  in  addition,  the  striking  down  of  the  head  of  the 
Nation  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  his  lingering  between  life  and  death,  awaken- 
ing in  the  minds  of  many  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future,  and  uncertainty  as  to 
business  investnjents;  his  death  occurring  but  the  week  before,  and  his  funeral  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Fair,  which  was  generally  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning 
and  the  suspension  of  business,  most  of  the  railroads  running  no  freight  trains  on 
that  day,  thus  delaying  many  articles  and  animals  intended  for  exhibition,  and  in 
some  cases  entirely  preventing  their  intended  shipment. 

The  advance  in  the  charge  for  admission,  so  long  kept  at  twenty-five  cents,  to 
fifty  cents,  created  much  dissatisfaction  even  with  many  who  felt  anxious  for  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Fair  as  under  the  adverse  influences 
referred  to.  The  time  for  the  advance  was  deemed  unfortunate  if  not  improper, 
aa  the  reasons  for  making  the  advance,  when,  how  and  by  whom  adopted  seemed 
not  to  be  understood.  The  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  though  the  Fair 
might  be  a  reasonable  success  as  an  exhibition,  the  attendance  would  certainly  be 
light.  This  had  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  sale  of  refreshment  and  other 
privileges,  and  few  sales  were  made  before  the  actual  opening  of  the  Fair,  when 
we  had  quite  a  rush  and  near  the  average  amount  of  income  from  that  source  was 
realized.  Some  also  who  would  have  exhibited,  some  of  them  extensively,  were 
discouraged  at  the  prospect  and  did  not  do  so,  feeling  that  the  labor  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  incurred  were  not  justified  by  the  prospects.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks  and  discouragements,  the  Fair  of  1881  will  go  into  history  as  a  grand 
saccess,  never  equaled  in  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  up  to  its 
naaal  superlative  excellence  in  the  stock  departments.  But  I  will  not  speak  further 
as  to  the  exhibition  as  you  will  have  detailed  reports  from  the  superintendents  of 
the  difierent  departments.  In  accordance  with  my  suggestions  and  also  of  the 
Committee  on  Grounds,  I  had  the  fences  removed  and  extended  so  as  to  take  in 
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the  vacant  ground  belonging  to  the  Board  east  of  the  building  and  between  the 
old  fence  and  the  ditch  thus  adding  an  acre  or  over  to  the  grounds  and  which  was 
fully  occupied  by  saw  mills,  tile  mills  and  other  heavy  machinery.  In  accordance 
with  the  course  heretofore  adopted,  parties  desiring  to  build  halls  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  implements  and  manufactured  or  dealt  in  by  themselves,  were  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  roomy  ornamental  buildings  were  erected  by  Messrs  Conde  &  Co.,  Cay- 
lor  and  others,  and  as  the  time  for  the  Fair  approached  it  became  evident  from 
the  number  of  applications  and  the  amount  of  space  applied  for,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery,  especially  self  binders  and  also  of  implements  that 
we  could  accommodate  but  a  portion  of  the  applicants  with  shafting  and  shelter. 
On  consultation  with  the  President,  Ex-president  Bagan,  Secretary  Heron,  and 
others  it  was  deemed  best  to  put  up  two  new  buildings,  plain  and  cheap,  but  sub- 
stantial and  durable  and  accordingly  one  was  erected  150  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  with  a  line  of  shafting  the  entire  length  for  the  exhibition  of  machinery  in 
motion,  and  one  150  feet  long  by  40  wide  for  implements.  On  examining  the  cen- 
tral or  deck  roof  of  the  main  building,  it  was  found  to  be  too  far  gone  for  repairs 
and  I  accordingly  had  it  i^oated.  The  old  building  formerly  known  as  music 
hall  and  later  as  dining  hall,  formerly  standing  north  but  latterly  east  of  the  main 
building,  and  a  serious  blemish  to  the  grounds,  was,  on  careful  inspection  found  to 
be  in  a  very  insecure  and  dangerous  condition,  and  was  torn  down  and  the  material 
used  in  the  new  buildings,  the  repairs  of  bridges,  etc. 

The  horse  stalls  and  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds  are  in  fair  con- 
dition, but  those  on  the  north  including  the  fence  are  in  such  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion and  decay  as  to  justify  complaint  from  exhibitors  and  call  for  their  entire 
reconstruction.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  fence  on  the  west  side  and 
the  hog  pens  connected  with  the  same.    The  cattle  stalls  also  need  general  repair. 

I  would  advise  that  in  future  the  grounds  should  not  be  rented  and  that  stock 
be  absolutely  prohibited  from  running  loose  on  the  same.  As  my  receipts  and 
expenditures  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  I  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  report  them  here.    I  trust  that  on  examination  they  will  be  found 

satisfactory. 

Fielding  Beeler,  General  Superintendent. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer and  General  Superintendent  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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KEPORTS  FROM  DEPARTMENTS. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL,  SUPT. 

A[r,  I\'esideni  and  Members  of  the  Slate  and  Delegate  Board  : 

Gentlemen. — In  submitting  a  brief  report  of  the  Horee  Department,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  show  of  horses  was  very  numerous,  and  almost  exclusively  Indiana 
horses,  which  speaks  well  for  the  horsemen  of  our  State. 

Book  1,  Heawf  Draft. — Forty-eight  entries.  Many  of  them  very  fine  specimems 
of  that  highly  esteemed  breed,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  had  been  lately  im- 
ported to  this  country. 

Book  2,  General  Purpose. — Eighty-six  entries.  All  from  Indiana  except  one 
from  Kentucky.  In  this  class  many  superior  animals  were  led  into  the  ring,  and, 
of  course,  where  ihere  was  so  many  exhibitors,  much  disappointment,  and  the 
only  wonder  was  that  awards  could  be  made  with  so  little  complaint.  In  fact^  the 
awards,  with  but  few  exceptions,  met  the  approbation  of  the  horsemen. 

Book  3,  Light  Harness, — Fifty-five  entries.  All  from  Indiana  except  one.  Many 
of  them  very  fine  harness  horses,  and  quite  a  number  of  handsome  double  teams 
were  shown  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Book  4,  Speed. — Thirty-yix  entries,  and,  considering  the  purses  offered,  there  was 
^ood  exhibitions  of  speed,  especially  iu  the  pacing  races;  Indiana  furnishing  all 
the  trotting  and  pacing  horses,  showing  that  the  breeders  of  this  class  of  horses  in 
our  State  have  an  eye  to  business. 

Book  5,  Saddle  Hordes. — Ten  entries;  eight  from  Indiana,  two  from  Kentucky. 

Book  6,  Sweepstakes — Fifty -eight  entries  of  all  claHses.  Considerable  time  was 
used  by  the  committee  in  making  this  award,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
select  the  best  horse  where  there  were  so  many  good  ones,  but  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  horses  by  the  committee,  an  award  was  made  which  was 
severally  criticised  by  ihe  spectators  and  horsemen 

Book  7,  Jacks. — Thirteen  entries.  All  from  Indiana,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  fine  jacks.     No  jennets  on  exWbition. 

Book  8,  S\oeepstakes  on  Jacks. — Eight  entries.  Making  a  total  of  all  entries  in  the 
horee  department  of  314. 

This  was  a  large  display  of  horses  and  a  very  creditable  one  for  our  State. 
The  absence  of  horses  from  Illinois  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  same  week,  and  I  would  suggest  that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  Board  at 
this  meeting  that  would  avoid  this  difiiculty  in  the  future.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  a  rule  be  adopted,  and  made  imperative,  that  no  one  can  claim  a  stall  for 
horses  until  it  is  paid  for,  thereby  saving  the  General  Superintendent  much  trouble 
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and  the  treasury  from  loss.  Many  of  the  horse  stalls  are  in  a  very  poor  condition, 
and  I  would  recommend  the  building  of  one  hundred  or  more  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  exhibitors.  Another  point  that  seems  to  need  special 
attention  in  the  form  of  a  well  defined  rule,  governing  a  class  of  exhibitors  known 
as  fast  horsemen.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  are  the  special  guests  of  the 
officers  and  managers  of  Fairs,  and  that  all  the  rights  of  other  exhibitors  must  be 
waived  and  their's  only  considered.  As  long  as  officers  of  an  agricultural  society 
compel  that  class  of  exhibitors  to  repect  the  rules  of  the  society  and  control  them 
as  other  exhibitors  expect  to  be,  then  good  races  and  good  entertainment  will  be 
the  result ;  but  the  moment  that  the  officers  of  an  agricultural  association  yields 
the  control  to  the  fast  horsemen,  then  they  become  a  nuisance  upon  any  fair 
ground.  And  it  might  be  well  for  this  association  to  become  a  member  of  the 
American  Trotting  Society.  By  so  doing  a  better  class  of  horses  would  be  likely 
to  attend  the  Fairs,  and  the  rules  of  the  society  would  be  respected  by  the  owners 
and  drivers.  The  Judge's  stand  ought  to  be  repaired,  and  the  entrance  made  by  a 
stairway  from  the  outside,  instead  of  the  inside  as  it  now  is.  The  committees  in 
my  department  worked  hard  to  do  their  work  well,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, gave  good  satisfaction.  The  exhibitors,  as  a  rule,  were  courteous  and 
gentlemanly,  meeting  victory  and  defeat  with  a  smile.  With  these  recom- 
mendations, this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 


CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 


8.  R.  QUICK,  8UPT. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  State  and  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Having  in  charge  the  Cattle  Department,  I  have  to  report  that  the  show  alto- 
gether was  magnificent.  The  show  of  Short  Horns  was  most  excellent  in  quality 
as  well  as  numbers,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  from  our  own  State. 

The  exhibitors  were  Gaines  &  Son,  Illinois ;  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Indiana ;  Wm. 
H.  Tressler,  Indiana ;  Samuel  Purcel,  Indiana;  G.  W.  Lancaster,  Indiana;  and 
G.  W.  Blackmore  of  Indiana. 

The  Jerseys  were  also  well  represented,  I  think  the  largest  show  of  Jersey 
cattle  that  was  ever  shown  in  Indiana.  The  exhibitors  were  Garretson  &  Son,  In- 
diana ;  Scarf  &  Son,  Ohio ;  J.  O.  Haughey,  Indiana ;  W.  J.  Hasselman,  Indiana ; 
Churchman  &  Jackson,  Indiana;  J.  J.  Stratton,  and  W.  A.  Ketchum  of  Indiana. 

There  was  also  a  good  show  of  Polled  Angus  and  Herefords.  The  exhibitors 
were  Perry  Lutz,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  Burley  &  Co.,  of  Maine. 

There  were  but  few  Devons  and  Ayershires  on  exhibition,  but  they  were  good 
specimens  of  their  breeds  and  did  credit  to  the  exhibitors. 

Total  number  of  entries,  184. 

I  might  here  with  propriety  say  that  our  increase  in  premiums  brought  us  a 
larger  and  better  show  of  cattle  than  ever  was  exhibited  here  before. 
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SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 

HENRY   C.    MEREDITH,  SLVt. 

The  exhibition  in  thin  department  for  1881,  was  creditable  in  numbers  and* 
quality.    The  records  show  the  following  entries  in  the  several  clasBes: 

Book  14 — Fine  Wools 43  entries. 

Book  15 — Leicester  and  Linoolns 13  entries. 

Book  16 — Cotswolds 68  entries. 

Book  17 — South  Downs 68  entries. 

Book  18 — Oxford  and  Shropshires 41  entries. 

Book  19— Sweepstakes 93  entries. 

Total  number  entries 316 

Entries  in  classes  were 223 

Taken  by  States  the  entries  were : 

Indiana,     Ohio,     Kentucky,    Illinois. 

Fine  Wool 22  21 

Leicester  and  Lincoln 8  .   .  5 

Cotawold 30  16  23 

South  Down 6  12  40 

Oxford  and  Shropshire 4  17  2                18 

Total .' 70  66  70  18 

Kentucky  exhibited  as  many  sheep  as  our  own  State,  while  Ohio  only  fell 
short  6  entries. 

Out  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  sheep  at  present  in  this  State,  only 
70  head  of  them  were  exhibited  at  our  State  Fair. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  paid  was  $610.00  and  receipts  for  rent  of  pens, 
$23.26. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  a  necessity  exists,  that  some  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  encourage  and  bring  out  to  our  exhibitions  the 
sheep  breeders  of  the  State.  We  do  not  certainly  expect  to  limit  the  giving  of 
premiums  to  animals  owned  within  the  State,  but  it  would  be  of  very  much  more 
credit  to  us  as  a  Board  of  Managers  and  to  the  great  grazing  interests  of  which  we 
are  officially  the  representatives,  if  a  very  large  and  superior  exhibition  should  be 
made  by  our  State  breeders,  rather  than  to  have  as  now  an  ordinary  exhibition  as  to 
numbers  and  less  than  one-third  of  these  representing  the  great  State  of  Indiana. 

There  is  evidently  a  lack  of  interest  among  our  home  breeders,  and  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  arouse  them  to  the  importance  of  more  enterprise  in  this  leading 
profitable  industry  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  hold  exhibitions  annu- 
ally in  this  city  and  let  people  come  or  not,  as  they  will.  We  must  inaugurate 
new  rules  and  regulations,  offer  more  premiums  and  make  personal  visits  to  all 
the  local  fairs  to  induce  our  home  breeders  to  attend. 

5 — Agricultural. 
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iterest  of  all  exhibiiora  and  of  the  Board  i«  well,  I  vroald  advise  tliat  a 
il  selection  of  jndgea  be  made  than  hna  been  ubuuI  Id  thin  departmenl- 
I  is  one  gteat  cRuap  for  mmplaint,  A  nystcu  of  inxpectinn  Hhould  be 
it  would  preveat  the  violation  of  a  plnin  rule  of  the  Board  by   which 

otherwine  improperl^r  Bhora  sheep  shall  be  excluded  from  coDipeiitioo. 
uly  be  BDCCCMfully  dooe  bj  having  a  competent  man  mabe  critical  ez- 
>f  the  sheep  before  leaving  the  pent,  and  such  as  are  improper!;  shorn 
ibstain  from  showing, 
iibjeet  of  mortification  for  me  to  state  that  some  of  our  best  prises  were 

stubble  shorn  sheep,  in  direct  violation  of  our  rules,  and  that  I,  as 
lent  of  the  Department,  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
her  standard  we  make  for  honorable   and  fair  competition  and  with 
^  to  make  awards,  the  better  Fair  we  maj  expect  lo   have  and  the 
id  will  be  gained  to  the  people. 

has  a  large  number  of  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  and  the  fact  that 
.  of  wool  is  about  doable  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  white  we  have  fewer 
then,  and  the  price  per  head  is  more  than  double  their  worth  al  that, 
ws  that  there  has  betm  a  great  advnnce  in  their  value. 
Le  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  breeding  by  reason  of  varied  climate, 
>ure  water,  the  beat  of  gramee  and  the  eai>y  production  of  all  kinds  of 
:  sheep  is  with  proper  and  intelligent  care  the  most  protitalile  of  .ill 
!t  gives  two  crops  per  year — wool  and  tombs — the  productions  are 
rkeled  al  cash  value.     Il  is  a  simple  animal  in  ils  instes  and  rcquire- 

we  owe  il  to  this  large  interest  to  give  all  the  possibte  ni<l  and  cncoiir- 
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trintendent  of  the  Swine  Department  at  the  late  Stale  Fair,  1  i^ubmil 

ig  report: 

w  of  hogs  was  qoiie  large  and  altr:ictivi.',  not  so  lanje,  however,  as  for 

a  or  three  years,  but  the  quality  was  fully  as  good.     The  prices  of  hogs 

o  low  and  the  com  crop  short,  no  doubt  discouraged  the  breeders  of 

equently  the  hog  crop  for  this  year  has  Uen  less  in  numbers  and  lighter 

;  but  the  present  prices  are  such  as  lo  create  a  stimulus  among  the 

increase  their  herds.     Raising  stoclt  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  i.'i»en- 

of  profit  lo  our  people,  and  as  every  thinking  person  wilt  admit  that 
insures  the  greatest  reward,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  farmer  to 
reeds  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
u her  of  entries  were  not  up  lo  that  of  the  pnel  few  years.    The  fullc)W- 

number  of  entries  iu  the  difierent  clawics : 
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Poland  Oiina 149  Entries. 

Berkshire Ill       « 

Easex  and  Suffolk 6        " 

Chester  White  and  Jersey  R«d8 23        " 

Total  number  of  entries 289  Entries. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  Poland  Chinas  were  A.  £.  Slaughter,  of  South 
Charleston,  Ohio ;  E.  E.  Elliott,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co^  D.  L.  Thomas,  A.  W.  Ross, 
W.  C.  Williams,  J.  Cunningham  and  some  others  of  this  State,  all  of  whom  ex- 
hibited superb  specimens. 

In  the  Berkshire  class  were  to  be  found,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  J.  Heck  &  Co.,  J. 
Y.  Demere,  Wesley  White,  W.  H.  Jones,  I.  N.  Barker,  James  Riley,  D.  Canady, 
A.  W.  Martin  and  probably  some  others.  The  animals  shown  were  not  only  fine 
In  quality,  but  they  were  exhibited  in  the  most  attractive  condition. 

I  can  not  name  the  exhibitors  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Chester  White  and  Jersey 
Reds.    They  were  represented  by  animals  of  merit. 

The  competition  was  close  and  spirited,  the  work  of  the  committee  arduous ;  to 
determine  which  was  best  was  a  difficult  task,  after  a  very  close  and  searching  ex- 
amination of  each  animal. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  awarding  committees  were  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  were  competent,  careful  and  discriminating.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  all  committees,  men  of  like  good  qualities  may  be  selected,  who  will  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  them  with  the  same  intelligence  and  ability. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


B.  P.  HAYNE8,  8UPT. 

Mr.  Haynes  made  the  following  verbal  report: 

When  I  arrived  on  the  grounds  I  found  Dr.  W.  J.  Elstun,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Poultry  Association,  in  charge  of  the  Poultry  Department,  which,  under  his 
care  was  well  managed.  I  retired  after  seeing  it  so  well  conducted.  However,  I 
visited  it  several  times  during  the  Fair  to  see  how  things  were  getting  along. 
Those  in  charge  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  I  was  much  gratified  at 
seeing  such  a  fine  show  of  poultry. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Vegetables^  Grains^  SeedSj  Etc. 
J.  K.  o'neal,  supt. 

Mr.  Lockharty  Preaidenl  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

As  Superintendent  of  th^  Agricaltiire  Department,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  drought  during  the  past  season,  which 
of  necessity  affected  more  severely  this  than  any  other  exhibit,  the  display  was 
unusually  fine  and  added  yet  another  evidence  of  the  practicably  unlimited  pro- 
ductive power  of  our  great  commonwealth.  The  most  marked  features  of  the  dis- 
play were  mainly  from  counties  that  have  long  been  branded  as  too  wet  for  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  sloughs  of  White  County  come  forward  with  the  largest 
ears  of  corn;  monster  productions  as  a  startling  hint  of  the  rich  reward,  for  ages' 
to  come,  that  awaits  the  thorough  drainage  of  this  class  of  our  wet  lands. 

I  hope  Mr.  President  in  this  connection,  you  will  allow  me  to  digress  so  far  as 
to  state  that  I  too  am  the  advocate  of  the  dawn  of  a  New  Era,  but  that  my  Era  is 
to  bfe  ushered  in  through  the  medium  of  the  tile  drain.  When  it  comes  it  will 
come  to  stay  and  be  clothed  with  the  richest  reward  ever  bestowed  on  patient  labor. 
I  would  fail  of  my  duty  were  I  not  to  mention  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Washington,  Ind,,  to  whose  untiring  labors  much  is  due 
for  whatever  of  success  was  reached.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  liberal  premiums 
be  offered  in  the  future  to  displays  by  societies  and  Counties  as  well  as  individuals, 
thereby  adding  largely  to  the  interest  in  this  Department. 
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TEXTILE  FABRIC  DEPARTMENT— WOMEN'S  STATE  FAIR 

ASSOCIATION. 

MARY   K.  HAOGART,  SUIT. 

Financial  Exhibit  of  the  Women's  State  Fair  Association,  for  the  year  1881 : 


RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  State  Board  for  premiums  and  current  expense  .    .    .  $1,000  00 
Appropriation  by  State  Board  for  permanent  improvements,  decorations 

and  supplies 200  00 

Fund  for  State  work 23  08 

Earnings  of  Association  in  1881      33  80 

Total  Receipts $1,256  88 
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DISBURSEMENTS   FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSE. 

Premium  awards $429  00 

Diplomas 2  00 

Bent  of  show  cases,  264  feet 100  50 

Awarding  committees 41  00 

Supplies 16  25 

Entry  clerk 6  00 

Men  assistants 23  00 

Stationery 5  00 

Postal  Expenses 10  00 

Soliciting  special  premiums 28  50 

Salaries 338  76 

Total  current  expense $1,000  00 

DISBURSEMENTS   FOR   PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC. 

Upright  show  case,  purchased $30  00 

Decorations 24  30 

Supplies 31  70 

Improvements 15  83 

Total 101  83 

Disbursement  for  general  State  work 15  80 

Total  expenditures $1,117  63 

Bemaining  in  Treasury  of  State  Board  from  appropriation 98  17 

Remaining  in  Treasury  of  State  Board  from  earnings  of  Association  in 

1881 33  80 

Bemaining  in  Treasury  of  Association  from  State  work  fund 7  28 

Total $1,256  88 

Total  number  of  entries  of  1880 3,023 

Total  number  of  entries  of  1881 980 

Mr.  Premdent  and  Gentlenieti  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Concerning  the  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  Department,  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  it  far  surpassed  all  former  exhibits,  both  in  the  excellence  of  articles  entered 
and  the  systematic  classification  of  the  work  on  exhibition.  No  adequate  estimate 
of  the  real  extent  and  importance  of  the  exhibit  of  this  Department  can  be  made 
until  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  rule  adopted  last  year,  viz:  to  exclude 
all  articles  which  had  drawn  two  or  more  premiums,  was  most  strictly  enforced. 
Of  course  it  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  secured  an 
exhibition  remarkable  for  its  freshness  and  novelty,  and  consequently  instructive, 
entertaining  and  attractive  to  visitors. 
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One  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition  of  our  Department  at  the  last  Fair  was 
that  the  State  generally  was  much  more  extensively  represented  than  ever  before. 
This  was  no  doubt  due  to  special  solicitation  through  correspondence  by  our  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  printed  circular  sent  out  by  our  Association  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  In  fact,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  extensive  advertising  given 
the  Woman's  Department,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  State  Fair,  through  our  circular 
and  through  the  numerous  notices  and  reports  of  our  executive  meetings  during 
the  month  of  September,  both  in  all  of  our  city  and  many  of  our  State  papers, 
contributed  immensely  to  the  importance  of  our  exhibition  and  aided  materially 
in  calling  out  a  large  attendance  at  the  Fair. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  stimulating  power  of  special  premiums; 
and  for  all  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  special  premiums  offered  by  our  Associa- 
tion there  were  competitors.  Many  of  the  finest  articles  of  our  exhibit  were  en- 
tered for  special  premiums.  About  forty  were  offered,  varying  in  value  from  $5  to 
$55.  Including  the  special  with  the  regular  premium  estimate,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  offered  in  all  $896  in  premiums. 

The  excellence  of  our  exhibit,  however,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  truly  fine 
and  magnificent  displays  made  by  the  business  women  of  this  city  and  of  this  and 
other  States.  An  enterprising  lady  of  St.  Louis  added  greatly  to  the  business  dis- 
play, and  stated  in  a  communication  sent  with  her  goods  that  she  believed  Indiana 
to  be  ahead  in  the  matter  of  State  Fairs,  not  excepting  even  the  much-extolled 
Fairs  of  St.  Louis,  and  this,  principally,  on  account  of  the  Woman's  Department.  . 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  attractions  of  the  exhibition  in  our  Department  may 
be  named  a  wonderfully  fine  display  from  the  Silk  Culture  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  display  of  fancy  needle-work  and  curious  hand-work  done  by  Indian 
children  and  sent  by  one  of  the  Indian  Mission  Agents,  a  strikingly  large  and  attrac- 
tive display  from  our  Blind  Asylum,  comprising  curious,  artistic  and  quaint  articles 
wrought  into  rare  shapes  of  beauty  and  utility  by  Indiana's  sightless  children,  and 
the  daily  exhibition  of  Miss  Chapin's  kindergarten  school,  which  afforded  no  end 
of  entertainment  to  the  country  visitor. 

On  Friday  (children's  day)  special  attractions  were  offered  in  the  way  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  of 
the  musical  drill  and  culture  of  the  pupils  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  which  exercises 
were  pronounced  in  themselves  well  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  the  Fair. 

The  Children's  Department  has  grown  into  proportions  which  render  it  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  Woman's  Department.  Premiums  to  the  amount  of  $112  were 
offered  in  this  Department,  and  the  exhibit  was  beyond  all  question  full,  fine  and 
wonderful.  The  novel  attraction  was  the  literary  and  press  exhibit,  representing  the 
work  of  the  brains  of  Indiana  women.  The  collection  of  this  display  was  designed 
in  the  main  to  bring  out  into  tangible  shape  the  fact  that  Indiana  women  have 
brains  as  well  as  hands  and  feet. 

Of  the  $200  appropriated  by  you  for  permanent  improvements  in  our  Depart- 
ment, $86  were  expended  in  purchasing  supplies  of  a  permanent  character,  designed 
to  use  from  year  to  year.  In  fact,  all  supplies,  even  those  bought  out  of  our  gen- 
eral fund,  are  of  a  permanent  character,  designed  for  future  use,  and  are  now  care- 
fully packed  away,  after  the  manner  of  thrifty,  thorough-going  housekeeping  style. 
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Thirty  dollars  of  the  above  named  $86  were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  an 
upright  show-case,  a  style  of  case  which  we  could  not  rent  and  which  was  abso- 
lately  indispensable  in  the  arrangement  of  our  exhibit.  Fortunately,  this  case  has 
Dot,  as  was  prophesied,  proven  an  ''elephant'^  on  our  hands,  for  we  have  rented  it 
oat  at  a  fair  price  until  the  time  of  the  next  State  Fair. 

The  earnings  of  our  Department  were :  For  rent  of  space,  $25.00,  and  for  rent 
of  show  cases,  $8.80,  making  in  all  $33.80,  which  amount  was  duly  turned  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  Board. 

As  Superintendent  of  this  Department,  I,  as  well  as  our  exhibitors,  experienced 
considerable  annoyance  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  exhibitors^  tickets.  I  take  the 
liberty  here  to  suggest  that  in  the  future  there  be  a  distinct  and  explicit  under- 
standing in  regard  to  whom  exhibitors  shall  apply  for  tickets,  also  some  system 
and  method  in  their  distribution. 

As  has  been  stated  in  former  teports  from  this  Department,  the  necessity  for 
purchasing  show  cases  outright  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  from  year  to 
year.  Of  the  $1,000  appropriated  by  you  to  meet  the  current  expenses  and  pay  the 
premiums  of  this  Department,  $100  were  used  to  pay  for  rent  of  show  cases.  This 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  Association  to  buy  these  cases  and  own  instead  of  renting 
them,  is  discouraged  because  no  safe  place  of  storage  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
State  Board.  In  regaid  to  this  objection,  I  will  say  that  you  may  safely  trust  our 
"women  with  the  care  of  this  property,  for,  true  to  their  superior  financiering  abil- 
ity, they  have  found  that,  instead  of  proving  an  expensive  and  annoying  burden 
on  our  hands,  they  can  be  made,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  pay  for  themselves,  as 
they  can  be  rented  out  during  the  year  at  a  fair  price  and  to  careful,  reliable  par- 
ties. .Looking  forward  to  the  future  importance  of  this  Department  in  our  State 
industrial  exhibitions,  the  women  of  our  Association  have  already  begun  the  work 
of  soliciting  the  donation  of  articles  to  be  collected  into  a  museum  or  permanent 
exhibit  of  the  industries  of  the  women  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  designed  in  this  con- 
nection to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  wish  exists  on  the  part  of  our  Asso- 
ciation to  be  vested  with  authority  to  purchase  articles  for  this  permanent  exhibit 
whenever  rare  opportunities  are  offered.  Of  course,  we  have  traversed  the  ground 
over  only  as  far  as  is  at  present  practicable,  and  have  already,  in  the  prospective, 
picked  out  an  unobstrusive  corner,  as  is  usual  for  women,  in  the  grand  State  edifice 
now  under  construction  just  across  the  way,  in  which  to  place  on  exhibition  this 
permanent  museum  or  display  of  the  industries  of  Indiana  women. 

That  which  tries  most  the  souls  of  the  faithful  workers  of  our  Association  is 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  and  energy  expended  in  preparing  our  Depart- 
ment for  exhibition  bears  no  comparison  to  the  number  of  days  through  which  the 
display  is  conducted.  Our  exhibitors  expressed  themselves,  without  exception,  in 
iavor  of  continuing  the  exhibition  through  a  sufficient  number  of  days,  at  least, 
to  pay  them  for  their  time,  trouble  and  expense  in  making  a  display. 

Gentlemen,  the  Woman's  State  Fair  Association  has  now  passed  over  the  bound- 
ary line  which  separates  experimental  existence  from  demonstrated  actual  staying 
flaooess.  An  undercurrent  of  earnest  purpose  has  been  so  steadily  at  work  in  our 
organization  that  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  State  have  felt  our  influence  and 
responded  to  our  solicitations.    It  is  now  proposed  to  form  County  Associations, 
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controlling  Women's  Departmentfi  at  County  Fairs,  and  that  finally  these  County 
exhibits  shall  be  classed  in  their  order  in  the  State  Fair  display.  Of  course,  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  bring  our  Department  up  to  our  ideal  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment, we  need  your  co-operation,  your  counsel,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  work  of  1882,  not  one  cent  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  you  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  £.  Hagoart, 

Superintendent  Woman's  Department. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

T.   W.   W.  8UNMAN,   8UPT. 

To  the  HonofMe  Preddeni  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Dekgale  Board  of  AgricuUure : 

In  this,  the  Mechanical  Department,  the  exhibition  was  far  ahead  of  the  most 
sanguine  expectation.  There  was  every  variety  of  machinery  exhibited ;  articles 
tending  to  lessen  the  labor  of  planting,  harvesting  and  preparing  to  feed  was  very 
numerous.  Noticeable  was  the  exhibits  of  Tyner  &  Hadley,  Jefferson  Cay  lor,  C. 
E.  Merrifield,  Ewald  Over,  H.  T.  Conde  and  many  others  whom  I  can  not  now 
name.  I  will  say  that  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  special  merit,  it  is  impossible ; 
but  that  the  exhibit  far  exceeded  any  similar  exhibition  ever  held  in  America, 
outside  of  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  I  was  applied  to  for  space  to  locate 
twenty-nine  steam  engines,  including  threshers,  saw  mills,  etc. — a  remarkable 
exhibit. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  additional  buildings  the  accommodations  were  much 
better  than  formerly,  but  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings, and  put  up  additional  shafting  for  power.  Also,  that  the  Superintendent  of 
this  department,  be  the  proper  person  to  distribute  the  tickets  to  exhibitors,  aa 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  articles  exhibited  and  number  of  assistants  actually 
necessary  to  have  chai^ge  of  the  exhibits  and  consequently  could  not  be  imposed 
upon  as  the  Superintendent  of  Permits  intimated  in  his  report  yesterday. 


CARRIAGES,  WAGONS  AND  FURNITURE. 

T.    M.   KIRKPATBICK,  8UPT. 

This  department  was  well  filled  with  useful  and  beautiful  articles  occupying^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  east  end  of  Exposition  Hall,  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.    Being  a  new  hand  at  department  superintendence,  and  having  some  anxiety 
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in  reference  to  the  success  of  the  special  department  assigned  to  me,  I  visited  the 
Fair  grounds  on  Thursday,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  location  and  space  to  be  occupied  bj  my  department,  and  to  learn  if 
I  would  need  any  assistance.  Finding  the  space  ample  and  convenient,  there  was 
no  need  of  help,  and  the  duties  being  made  lighter  by  the  help  of  W.  H.  Ragan, 
who  assigned  space  to  the  exhibitors  in  my  absence. 

Some  of  the  reflections  natural  to  a  person  visiting  this  department  would  be 
the  development  of  our  State  in  point  of  good  roads  and  the  fitting  of  dwelling 
places  for  man.  Fine  carriages  for  good  roads  and  fine  furniture  for  good  houses. 
These,  with  our  churches  and  our  system  of  schools  for  all,  makes  the  State  of 
Indiana  a  very  desirable  place  to  live. 

I  make  no  special  mention  as  that  would  seem  to  be  the  province  of  Examin- 
ing Committees. 


GATES  AND  AMPHITHEATER 

JOHN   P.  BARNS,  8UPT. 


Reported  that  when  the  Fair  closed  he  had  made  out  his  pay 
roll,  and  filed  his  receipts  with  the  Secretary. 


The  President  appointed  the  following  named  gentlemen 
from  the  delegates  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  stand- 
ing committees,  as  follows : 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Bagan,  Mutz  and  Mitchell  of  the  Board,  and  Messrs.  Kat- 
liff  and  Jones  of  the  Delegates. 

On  Bvles  and  Begtdations — Messrs.   Meredith,  Quick   and   Sutlierland   of    the 
Soard,  and  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Seybold  of  the  Delegates. 

On  Fair  Orounda — Messrs.  Custer,  Kirkpatrick  and  Sunman  of  the  Board,  and 
Messrs.  Blessing  and  Hargrove  of  the  Delegates. 

On  Premium  List — Messrs.  Barns,  Gilbert  and  O'Neal  of  the  Board,  and  Messrs. 
Sanks  and  Davidson  of  the  Delegates. 

On  Unfinished  Business — Messrs.  Hancock,  Haynes  and  Seward  of  the  Board  and 
Messrs.  Hendry  and  Foulks  of  the  Delegates. 

On  Qeology  and  Natural  History — The  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  were  the  nominations  made  to  till  the  places  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  whose  terms  expire  with  this  meet- 
ing : 
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First  Distrlcl — JBobert  Mitchell,  of  Gibson  County. 

Second  Distinct — H.  J.  Johnson,  of  Martin  County  and  Samuel  Hargrove,  of 
Pike  County. 

Third  District — B.  H.  Hancock,  of  Washington  County  and  John  Q.  A.  Sieg,  of 
Harrison  County. 

Fourth  District — W.  B.  Seward,  of  Monroe  County. 
.     Seventh  District — Jacob  Mutz,  of  Shelby  County,  and  S.  W.  Dungan,  of  John- 
son County. 

Fourteenth  District — L.  W.  Custer,  of  Cass  County. 

Fifteenth  District — W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County,  and  Bartlett  Woods,  of  Lake 
County. 

Sixteenth  District — R.  M.  Lockhart,  of  DeKalb  County, 

Dr.  A.  C.  Stevenson  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  In- 
diana Inducements  to  Immigrants,"  which  will  be  found  in  full 
in  this  volume. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock  thanks  of  the  Board  were  re- 
turned to  Dr.  Stevenson  and  the  paper  requested  for  publica- 
tion. 


The  Board  took  recess  until  7:30  evening. 


Board  met  at  7:30  o'clock,  when,  as  per  program.  Prof.  John 
L.  Campbell,  of  Wabash  College,  read  a  paper  (which  will  be 
found  elsewhere)  on  the  Topography  of  Indiana,  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  requested  for  publication,  and  thanks 
of  the  Board  returned  therefor. 

Dr.  R.  T. "Brown  read  a  paper  on  "Home  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation," for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Board  were  returned  and 
request  made  for  its  publication  in  the  annual  report.  The 
paper  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Sutherland  then  entertained  the  Convention  '^ith  the 
following  remarks: 

Mr.  ChairmaUy  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  hardly  feel  that  I  could  interest  you  after  being  so  well  entertained  by  two 
professors.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  this  cedar 
shingle  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  obtained  it  from  the  village  of  Farmington, 
ten  miles  from  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  church  in  the  year 
1771,  and  was  removed  in  1880,  being  one  of  the  few  that  were  a  little  defective, 
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after  being  on  the  roof  109  years.  During  my  trip  last  summer  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  I  stopped  at  a  little  town  called  Amesberry,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
the  greatest  stream  in  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  purposes.  While  there 
I  obtained  this  brickbat  (holding  it  in  his  hand),  which  I  present  jto  the  Board.  It 
was  taken  from  the  chimney  of  a  building  belonging  to  a  woman  who  wba  hung 
for  being  a  witch.  In  going  back  and  comparing  their  country  with  Indiana, 
tliere  is  evidence  of  their  ignorance,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  if  we 
live  250  years,  we  will  stand  pretty  fair  in  the  world. 

The  subject  which  I  wish  especially  to  treat  on  this  evening  is  one  which  most 
of  you  have  given  but  little  thought.  Some  three  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  paper 
where  a  man  had  cut  up  some  green  corn  and  put  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  cov- 
ering it  up  until  winter,  and  it  kept  well.  Since  then  I  have  given  the  subject  con- 
siderable thought.  While  in  the  East  this  summer,  at  a  little  town  called  New 
Brighton,  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  I  made  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  it.  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  man  in  .that  section  putting  it  up  in  his  silo.  A  silo  is  a  deep 
cellar.  They  are  built  of  various  sizes.  The  one  I  visited  was  about  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  walled  up  with  cement  and  lime.  They  plant  their  corn 
in  drills  and  cultivate  it;  when  the  com  is  just  beginning  to  form  ears  they  cut  it 
up  and  take  it  to  those  silos;  there  they  run  it  through  a  cutting  box,  cutting  it  up 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long;  it  is  then  stored  away  in  the  silo,  tramped 
down  until  it  is  full,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  little  straw ;  boards  are  then  put 
over  it  and  weighted  down  with  earth  or  stone,  about  150  pounds  to  the  square 
foot,  making  it  air-tight,  the  same  as  canning  fruit.  I  saw  one  silo  where  the  en- 
silege  had  not  been  used  out.  This  was  in  the  last  of  August.  It  had  been  in  all 
winter,  was  slightly  acid  and  a  little  colored  on  account  of  exposure.  This  method 
seems  to  meet  with  universal  favor  with  all  those  who  have  tried  it.  We  had  a 
grevLi  drought  here  last  summer,  and  we  need  something  of  this  kind  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  This  method  puts  us  in  an  independent  condition,  as  you  can  have 
feed  the  whole  year  round,  regardless  of  dry  weather,  and  this  ensilage  can  be  put 
in  the  silo  easier  than  you  can  get  your  feed  in  the  barn,  and  the  stock  w^ill  eat  it 
and  do  well  on  it.  By  this  method  a  family  who  could  afford  to  keep  ten  cows  oan 
now  keep  twenty,  and  the  small  farmer  be  equal  with  the  larger.  The  Jerseys  are 
the  predominating  breed  of  cattle  in  that  country.  I  don't  suppose  you  could  find 
2O0  head  of  Short  Horn  cattle  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  while  off  of  one  farm  I 
could  almost  get  that  number  of  Jerseys.  It  was  an  evidence  in  my  mind  that  the 
Jerseys  were  the  cattle  for  the  people  of  that  State.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  cow  for  milk  and  butter,  but  many  of  my  friends  here  will  not 
indorse  it,  as  you  are  Short  Horn  men.  We  are  just  in  our  alphabet  in  the  line  of 
farming,  and  don't  know  much  about  it  in  a  close  way. 

On  many  farms  in  our  County  there  is  more  going  to  waste  than  I  saw  in  the 
entire  State  of  Connecticut.  There  they  have  learned  to  economize  to  the  penny, 
and  are  neat  and  tidy,  while  we  are  less  economical  and  great  slovens  as  compared 
with  those  Eastern  people.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  this  direction,  there  is  a 
new  era  dawning,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Marion  County  in  five  years  more  will 
have  100  silos,  if  not  500. 

Board  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

Wednesday,  January  4th,  9  a.  m. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Lockhart 
in  the  chair.  All  the  members  present  and  delegates  responded 
as  yesterday. 

Mr.  Barns  moved  that  Mr.  Sunman  be  recognized  as  the 
delegate  from  Ripley  County.     After  some  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeler  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barns  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sunman  the  votes  by  which  other  dele- 
gates had  been  admitted  without  proper  credentials  were  also 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Ragan  from  the  Finance  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

Your  Ck)mmittee  on  Financei  to  which  was  referred  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  carefully  compared  the  books  and 
vouchers  on  file  and  find  them  in  all  particulars  correct. 

W.  H.  Ragan, 
Jacob  Mutz, 
Robert  Mitchell, 
John  Ratlifp, 
a  a  bon  jonbb, 

Committee, 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Meredith  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations 
reported  certain  amendments  therein  which,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  was  referred  to  the  Board  proper,  to  be  considered  at 
the  February  meeting. 

Mr.  Custer  from  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  reported : 

Your  committee  has  attended  to  its  duties  and  begs  leaves  to  report  that  the 
Fair  grounds  have  been  visited.  We  found  the  Exposition  building  clean  and 
everything  in  good  order.    The  tools,  belts  and  other  loose  property  are  stowed 
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away.  We  found  small  leaks  in  the  roofs  about  the  towers  that  should  be  repaired. 
The  horse  and  cattle  stalls  and  hog  pens,  with  the  fences  on  the  north  and  west 
Hides  need  repairing.  The  other  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  We  find  some 
live  stock  running  at  large  on  the  grounds  and  would  recommend  their  removal. 

L.  B.  Custer, 

T.  M.  K I EK PATRICK, 
T.  W.  W.  SUNMAN, 

John  Blessing, 
Samuel  Hargrove, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Barng,  from  the  Committee  on  Premium  List,  asked  for 
further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  President  added  Mr.  Gould,  of  Fulton,  and  Mr.  Davidson, 
of  Gibson,  to  the  Committee  on  Geology  and  Natural  His- 
torv. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Heron,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Avas  appointed  to  attend  and  represent  the  Board  at  the  con- 
vention called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  January  10, 1882. 

President  Lockhart.  There  were  ten  States  represented  at  the 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  September  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  Inter-State  organization  for  securing  statistics.  It 
18  a  great  mistake  in  taking  this  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  I  take  this  ground,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
proper  way  is  through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  get 
them  before  the  people  and  the  local  societies  throughout  the 
State.  It  could  be  brought  down  to  a  finer  point  by  getting 
the  Trustees  to  send  those  reports  to  one  of  the  County  officers 
and  let  them  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
could  in  a  brief  form  give  it  to  the  world  in  the  press  reports. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Imperial  Consulate  at  Cin- 
cinnati, who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  statistics  of  this 
country.  In  that  Convention  held  at  Chicago  arrangements 
were  made  that  all  those  States,  and  many  others,  are  to  be 
represented  in  Washington  during  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  10th  of  January  by  Dr.  Loring,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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^/'  Mr.  Ingersol.     It  has  been  in  my  mind  that  this  is  one  of  the 

important  things  which  this  Board  should  take  up.  The  State 
Board  is  composed  of  representative  men  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  who  have  some  influence  over  the  management  of 
the  reports  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  I  think  we 
should  brighten  up  a  little  more  on  this  subject.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  the  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  their  Board,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  will  be  published  quarterty  or  monthly,  as  the 
case  may  demand,  so  the  people  can  tell  the  condition  of  the 
crops  in  the  State.  One  way  in  which  he  works  in  reference 
tp  the  yield  of  grain,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  various  offi- 
.  cers,  he  sends  blanks  to  the  threshing  machine  men  of  the  State. 
The  threshers,  he  thinks,  know  about  the  yield  of  the  wheat 
better  than  the  single  farmer  can  know.  We  can  devise  many 
ways  in  which  to  collect  those  reports.  We  want  reliable  in- 
formation, and  that  which  comes  quickly  and  promptly,  so  we 
can  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  our  crops.  Europe  is  our 
great  market  for  grain  and  beef,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  have  statistical  reports  from  that  country.  We  have 
a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  it  does  not  come  prompt  enough. 
We  should  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Mr,  Jone^.  I  think  this  matter  of  gathering  statistics  should 
go  over  the  Atlantic ;  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  the  crops  of  the  old  country,  as  this 
is  one  of  our  best  markets.  It  is  much  to  our  interest  to  know 
the  condition  of  crops  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  England, 
and  all  countries  coming  in  competition  with  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  should  take  some  steps  whereby  we  can  be  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  old  world,  where 
we  ship  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  how  much  may  come  from  Australia  and  ^  other  parts, 
and  the  means  of  ascertaining  this  information  might  emanate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana  as  well  as  any 
other  State.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  things 
which  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  can  do. 
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Mr,  Haynes.  1  understand  the  prime  intention  is  to  get  up 
some  statistics  in  our  State.  Indiana  is  divided  into  counties 
and  subdivided  into  townships.  In  every  district  they  are 
s-worn  to  give  in  their  list  of  property,  and  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  the  best  for  getting  statistics  of  any  State.  If  you 
take  this  matter  awav  from  those  who  are  not  under  oath  and 
give  it  to  the  threshers,  who  are  not  under  oath  I  fear  we  will 
not  have  anything  that  is  very  reliable. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  from  the  special  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  submitted  the  following: 

Your  Committee  fully  concur  with  the  President  in  the  uigent  necessity  of  so 
arranging  the  agricultural  districts  as  to  more  equally  distribute  the  representation 
according  to  population  and  business  importance.  The  act  incorporating  this  body 
fixes  the  number  at  sixteen,  but  does  not  assign  them  to  any  particular  locality ; 
and  as  this  matter  will  demand  time,  thought  and  labor,  we  recommend  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  a  Committee  to  consist  of  two  members  from  the  Delegate 
and  three  from  the  State  Board,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  body. 

That  the  change  in  premiums,  which  substitutes  a  report  of  the  merits  of  the 
article  exhibited,  has  worked  well  in  regard  to  farm  implements,  machinery,  etc., 
we  are  glad  to  know,  and  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other  classes  of  exhibits  is 
probable,  bnt  such  changes  should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  made. 

In  the  collection  of  grain  statistics  it  would  seem  proper  that  this  matter  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  and  State  Boards,  but  at  present  we  have  not  the 
working  machinery  that  will  insure  the  promptness  and  accuracy  that  is  de- 
manded. 

Your  Committee  would  recommfend  that  the  delegates  from  Bush  and  Tippe- 
canoe Counties  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  suitable  resolutions  regarding 
the  decease  of  Thos.  V.  Mitchell,  of  Rush  County,  and  Henry  T.  Sample,  of  Tip- 
pecanoe County. 

Suffer  us  also  to  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Secretary's  report  as  to 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Board. 

John  Sutherlakd, 
Ryland  T.  Brown, 
John  Scott, 

•  Special  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Neal  the  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Mutz  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  redistrict 
the  State. 
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Mr,  Gilbert.     We  have  uo  time  to  rediatrict  the  State  at  this 
il  meeting.     I  think  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  and 

report  on  it  in  next  January. 

Dr.  Brown.     The  Committee  on  redistricting  the  State  can 

report  at  the  next  session  of  this  Board,  but  it  can  be  of  no 

avail  until  we  have  another  election.     It  would  be  as  well  for 

it  to  report  twelve  months  hence  as  to  report  sooner,  as  we 

'    could  not  act  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible.  It  will  be  delayed  at  least  one  year  if  left  until 
next  year. 

President  Lockliart.  I  will  shortly  appoint  this  Committee, 
and  they  can  divide  the  State  as  they  see  best.  If  they  see  fit 
to  refer  it  to  the  Board  proper  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Ragan.  The  question  is  whether  this  body  shall  act 
upon  this  subject  now  or  defer  it  one  year. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  redistrict  the 
State,  to-wit:  Messrs.  Mutz,  Mitchell,  O'^fTeal,  Jones  and  Har- 
grove. 

Concerning  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
delegates  from  Rush  and  Tippecanoe  counties  be  a  committee 
to  present  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Board  re- 
lating to  T.  V.  Mitchell  and  H.  T.  Sample  deceased,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  been  passed  at  thQ  February  meeting,  when  on 
motion  Mr.  O'Neal,  delegate  from  Tippecanoe  County  was  ap- 
pointed the  committee,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation 
relating  to  the  decease  of  Henry  T.  Sample. 

Messrs.  Mutz,  Mitchell  and  O'Neal  of  the  Board  and  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Hargrove  of  the  delegates,  were  on  motion  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  special  committee  on  Presi- 
dent's address. 

Governor  Porter  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 
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GOVERNOR  PORTER'S  ADDRESS. 

I  appreciate  much  the  honor  of  having  been  invited  to  uddreHtJ  you.  You  are 
"Charged  bylaw  with  the  highly  important  duty  of  meeting  here  annually,  "to 
•deliberate  and  consult  upon  the  wante,  the  pro9|)ect  and  condition  of  agriculture* 
in  the  State."  No  more  important  Hubject  could  occupy  your  attention.  You» 
have  done  much  for  our  agriculture.  From  the  great  importance  of  the  mattem 
which  you  consider — so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  State — one  might  well  expect 
that,  instead  of  meeting  in  this  contracted  hall^  the  largest  hall  in  this  city  would 
flcarcely  be  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  eager  listeners  drawn  together  to  hear 
yovLT  discussions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  additional  interest  might  be  imparted  to  your  delib- 
erations, if  you  were  able  to  avail  yourself  at  your  annual  meeting  of  the  facts 
and  suggestions  which  should  be  contained  in  the  reports  required  by  statute  to  be 
made  by  the  county  and  district  societies,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  agricul- 
tnre  in  the  several  counties  and  districts.  They  are  uow  not  delivered  to  you  until 
the  day  you  meet,  and  for  any  practical  use  at  your  meeting  they  might  as  well 
not  be  made  at  all  They  go  into  the  annual  report  of  your  proceedings,  where, 
irom  having  excited  no  discussion,  they  are  little  read,  and  they  are  much  less 
-carefally  prepared  than  if  they  were  written  to  be  read  by  you  before  the  period 
of  your  meeting,  and  were  to  form  a  topic  of  investigation  and  discussion.  The 
statutory  requirement  is  not  fulfilled,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
by  a  mere  general  report  that  the  crops  of  the  county  have  been  good,  or  that  one 
H^rop  has  been  a  full  one  and  another  a  short  one,  but  the  report  should  go  into 
details,  showing  such  things  as  the  acreage  of  each  crop,  the  mode  of  tillage,  the 
changes  and  improvements,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  of  methods,  the  effect 
of  underd raining,  where  it  has  been  practiced,  and  of  denuding  the  soil  of  timber, 
where  thid  has  taken  place  to  any  large  extent,  and  other  matters  which  will  occur 
to  you  as  not  less  important,  in  order  to  exhibit  intelligently  the  condition  of 
ac^culture.  To  facilitate  this  work  and  to  insure  that  completeness  of  informa- 
tion which  is  so  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  direct  your 
secretary  to  prepare  and  qause  to  be  printed  a  series  of  questions,  answers  to  which 
woald  furnish  accurately  the  chief  part  of  the  knowledge  wanted,  and  to  send 
these  printed  questions  to  the  several  county  and  district  societies.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  prepare  some  of  the  questions  wNlch  it  seems  to  be  proper  to  propound, 
not  particularly  for  adoption,  but  as  a  better  method  of  conveying  my  own  views. 
£  Here  the  governor  read  the  questions.]  The  reports  of  these  societies  should  be 
required  by  law  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary,  at  least  a  month  before  your 
annual  meeting,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  several  members  of  the  State 
Board  to  inspect  them  before  the  meeting ;  and  the  secretary  should  be  required 
to  furnish  to  the  hoard  an  abstract  of  these  reports,  and  to  bring  to  its  special 
attention  all  suggestions  and  facts  contained  in  them  which  may  seem  to  him  to 
poanccs  any  new  or  particular  interest.  Furnished  with  reports  from  the  several 
county  and  district  societies,  so  complete  and  instructive,  your  discussions  would 
be  inycsted  with  a  much  increased  attraction. 
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The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State — Purdue  University — should  be  brought 
in  very  near  relation  to  this  Board.  An  additional  interest  would  be  given  to 
your  proceedings  by  inviting  to  your  annual  meetings,  to  remain  with  you  during 
your  whole  session,  the  President  and  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture 
of  this  University,  and  also  the  State  Greologist  and  the  Chief  o(  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  They  should  be  invited  to  give  all  the  information  in  their  possession 
vhich  they  may  deem  of  value,  regarding  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  improved  and  benefited.  Their  time  during  the  whole  year 
being  devoted  to  an  investigation  and  ascertainment  of  facts  having  a  near  relation 
to  agriculture,  they  should  be  urged  to  take  part  in  your  discussions  and  should  be 
freely  interrogated  with  respect  to  all  matters  of  interest  which  ought  reasonably 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  their  studies.  The  discussion  thus  aroused  would  ex- 
cite general  attention  and  would  impart  to  your  meetings  much  additional  spirit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  proper  that  the  officers  mentioned  should  be 
made  by  law  members  ex-officio  of  the  Board. 

The  annual  report  of  Purdue  University,  and  of  the  State  Geologist,  and  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  should  be  printed  and  copies  distributed  to  the 
members  of  this  Board  at  least  a  month  before  your  annual  meeting.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  have  this  done  hereafter. 

Every  occupation  is  liable  to  become  monotonous  and  prosaic  to  those  who 
practice  it.  It  should  be  invested,  in  order  especially  to  please  the  young,  with 
whatever  will  charm  the  imagination.  Let  the  farmer's  son  be  touched  with  a 
fondness  for  nature  akin  to  that  which  animates  the  poet  as  he  depicts  its  abound- 
ing wealth  of  varied  beauties,  and  it  will  give  him  a  new  zeal  in  his  occupation^ 
While  exalting  the  soul  it  will  not  be  without  a  commercial  value  also.  He  will 
not  be  less  prosperous  while  learning  to  draw  delight,  as  from  a  perpetual  foun- 
tain, from  the  objects  which  meet  his  view  whenever  he  looks  over  his  fields.  In 
discussing  the  subjects  which  concern  the  agriculturist,  you  will  do  well  to  lend  to 
his  occupation  not  merely  the  help  of  facts  and  science,  but  to  invest  it  with  what- 
ever new  attractions  will  please  the  imagination. 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  these  meetings,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  should  not  seem  so  much  less  to  engage  public  attention  than 
your  fairs,  which  are  so  successful.  And  I  am  sure  that*  you  can  not  be  less  im- 
pressed than  I  am  with  the  importance  of  making  them  the  means  of  interesting 
the  people  more  and  more  in  agriculture,  and  of  disseminating  among  them  neve 
and  valuable  knowledge. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  a  rising  vote  of  hearty  thanks  was 
accorded  the  Governor  for  his  address. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Seward,  I  had  the  honor  of  making  tlie  annual  report 
of  this  Board  to  the  Legislature,  when  I  was  an  executive 
officer,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Board 
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when  first  organized,  was  so  done  under  a  direct  law.  I  at  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  available 
statistical  information.  The  law  making  the  State  Geologist 
an  officer  of  statistics  was  a  most  unhappy  wedding.  This  was 
seen  after  working  a  year  and  the  last  Legislature  divorced 
this  combination,  and  established  a  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
statistics  of  the  products  of  Indiana  should  be  a  part  of  the 
business  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  in  other  words, 
it  should  be  mad^  a  Bureau  of  Statistics.  I  suggest  that 
Governor  Porter  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  in  this  connec- 
tion with  the  next  Legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  Governor  Porter  was  requested  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  be  incorporated  into  and  made  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  those  statistical  reports 
made  monthly,  that  we  may  know  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crops  of  the  country.  They  can  well  aftbrd  to  give  us  such 
reports.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request  of 
consulates  of  foreign  countries,  their  monthly  published  statis- 
tics or  reports  of  crop  prospects,  or  as  often  as  published. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Meredith.  In  Ohio  they  are  holding  agricultural  insti- 
tutes in  difterent  parts  of  the  State  each  year,  which  are  doing 
much  good  toward  helping  to  bring  out  that  statistical  informa- 
tion which  has  been  so  highly  complimented  and  valuable  for 
reference. 

Professor  IngersolL  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  the  first 
agricultural  institute  among  the  farmei*s  in  the  United  States. 
The  State  Board  of  Michigan  was  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
and  in  1875  they  comnienced  holding  meetings  in  such  places 
as  the  people  should  desire  in  the  way  of  an  experiment,  which 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois 
took  this  subject  up  and  said  they  would  hold  institutes  from 
two  to  four  weeks  long,  at  which  they  would  give  lectures  to 
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local  bodies  in  the  State.     This  has  been  the  Ohio  plan  up  ta 
this  year,  but  this  year  Ohio  has  adopted  the  Michigan  plan. 

Dr.  Allen  Furnas  oifered  the  following: 

JlesoltHsdj  That  it  is  the  senae  of  this  delegate  Board,  that  the  8tate  Board  should 
create  an  Agricultural  Institute  to  meet  once  a  year,  to  remain  in  session  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Messrs  Jones,  Seward  and  Sutherland  was  appointed  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sewavfl,  In  the  section  of  the  State  where  I  live,  the 
soil  is  underlaid  with  limestone.  We  have  been  using  lime  as 
a  fertilizer.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  result  on  corn  this  year  wiis 
not  so  marked  on  account  of  drought,  yet  ordinary  limestone 
was  equal  to  bone  dust,  ashes  or  stable  mannre.  We  kept  an 
accurate  record  of  the  time  and  results,  and  as  I  said  before, 
limestone  fertilizer  was  equal  to  the  best.  It  costs  almost 
nothing,  only  the  mining  where  it  abounds.  It  has  been  tested 
in  Pennsvlvania,  but  not  thorousrhlv  tested  in  Indiana.  I 
hope  that  farmers  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  test  it  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  We  tested  it  on  cabbage  and  they 
were  better  than  those  on  which  none  was  used. 

(rorernor  Porfer,     How  do  you  pulverize  it? 

Mr,  Seward,  This  was  ])ulverized  as  taken  from  the  quarry. 
They  have  appliances  by  which  it  may  be  pulverized  sufficiently 
line.  That  which  I  used  was  not  jnilvcrized  as  well  as  it  should 
be,  yet  it  answered  the  purpose  well.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant subject  and  one  to  which  we  should  pay  some  attention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blessing,  the  (questions  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Porter,  were  submitted  to  a  committee  ot  five,  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  named  Messrs.  Blessiiig,  Chamberlain, 
Latta,  I)un<ran  and  Sevbold. 
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3/r.  Sutherland.  T  liave  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  Governor's  address.  I  feel  that  he  is  like  what  he  said 
of  Prof.  Collett,  he  is  radiating  with  knowledge.  I  hope  that 
Bonne  such  scheme  as  the  Governor  presented  will  give  ns  better 
reports.  At  present  it  seems  difficult  to  get  reports.  I  am  a 
delegate  here  authorized  to  come  as  our  President,  yet  we  have 
no  report  here.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  prevent  this 
way  of  doing  business. 

(ror.  Porter,  All  county  societies  are  required  by  law  to 
make  out  their  reports  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  no  subsequent  payment 
can  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  to  them  unless  a  certifi- 
cate is  presented  to  the  Auditor  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  made.  The  State 
Board  thus  seems  to  have  great  control  with  respect  to  these 
reports. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Latta,  the  Hoard  was  requested  to  recom- 
Tiien<l  to  county  societies  to  offer  premiums  for  the  fullest  and 
most  (•omi)lete  reports  for  the  coming  year. 

Board  then  took  recess  until  1:30  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON    SKSSION. 

Board  met,  IVesident  Lockhart  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  from  the  C'Ommittee  on  Credentials,  reported 
that  John'L.  Jones,  of  Baitholomew  countv:  R.  P.  Ilavnes,  of 
Daviess  county,  and  Samuel  Hargrove,  of  Pike  county,  are  en- 
title<l  to  scats  as  delegates  from  their  respective  societies. 

Your  Committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  positive  rule  be  adopted 
by  thiH  meeting  for  the  admisHion  of  delegates  to  seats  as  voting  membern  in  the 
futuns  giving  public  notice  of  it  and  living  up  to  it. 

Robert  Mitch kll, 
.Jo  H  N  M(  Don  a  l  i  ), 
John  Blkhsing, 

CominUtee. 
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Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Byers,  Mr.  Sunman  was  permitted  to  repre- 
sent Ripley  county  in  the  Convention. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Lockhart.  Tliere  should  be  some  way  in  which  to 
impress  upon  county  and  district  societies  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing prompt  in  sending  in  their  reports.  Their  failure  to  do  so 
places  our  Secretary  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  Byers,  I  indorse  the  remarks  of  President  Lockhart. 
Our  Secretary  promised  to  have  the  report  from  our  county  in 
readiness  for  me  to  bring  down,  but  failed  to  do  so.  You  see 
it  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretaries.  They  should 
make  out  their  reports  and  tile  them  here  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Ragan.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  member  of  the  Board 
proper  should  not  be  a  delegate.  I  have  frequently  declined  to 
represent  Hendricks  county  in  that  way.  If  our  people  have 
not  interest  enough  to  send  a  delegate  to  represent  them  on  the 
Board,  they  should  not  ask  me  to  participate  in  the  election,  a« 
I  am  a  member  and  eligible  to  participate  in  the  discussions, 
but  not  in  voting  except  as  a  delegate. 

Mr.  Bams.  In  all  cases  counties  should  be  ruled  out  where 
they  do  not  file  a  statement. 

President  Lockhart.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  injustice 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Haynes.  When  Daviess  county  was  called,  I  failed  to 
answer,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  no  report.  I  failed  to  see  our 
Secretary  on  account  of  high  water,  consequently  am  here 
without  a  report.  Several  others  are  in  the  same  fix,  yet  we 
are  allowed  a  representation.  If  others  are  permitted  a  repre- 
sentation without  a  report,  I  ask  to  represent  my  county. 

Mr.  Ratliff.  I  am  here  as  a  proper  delegate  from  our  society, 
but  have  no  report.  Am  I  to  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  through  the  negligence  of  our  Secretary? 
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President  LockharL  The  President  of  any  county  organiza- 
tion has  a  right  to  cast  a  vote;  but  if  any  one  comes  here  with- 
out authority  from  the  President  of  his  local  society,  he  has  no 
right  to  cast  a  vote. 

3/r.  MiichdL  Being  President,  Mr.  Ratlitf  is  a  rightful  dele- 
gate. If  the  report  is  not  in,  is  he  to  be  debarred  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  Secretary?  We  do  not  want  to  shut  the 
doors,  but  build  up  and  increase  the  interest  of  agriculture  in 
the  State. 

Mr,  Ragan.  There  are  grave  questions  of  law  in  this  matter. 
This  body  has  no  authority  to  create  a  delegate  in  my  estima- 
tion. It  has  the  power  to  demand  of  the  various  societies  that 
their  representation  should  be  accoinpauied  by  those  reports. 
The  law  makes  the  President  a  delegate  by  virture  of  his  office, 
and  also  gives  him  discretion  in  the  event  that  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  be  present,  to  appoint  a  proxy. 

The  Delegate  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  proper,  to  fill  the  places  of  members  whose 
terms  expire  with  the  close  of  this  session,  which  resulted  as 
follows: 

1/rf  Distriel — Robert  MitcheU Gibson  countv. 

2d  District — Samuel  Hargrove Pike  county. 

3d  DiitiHct — B.  H,  Hancock Washington  county. 

4th  Dislrici — W.  B.  Seward Monroe  county. 

7th  District — S.  W.  Dungan Johnson  county. 

14/A  District — L.  B.  CuBter Cass  county. 

loth  District — W.  A.  Banks Laporte  county. 

16th  District^R,  M.  Lockhart  * DeKalb  countv. 

President  White  of  Purdue  University,  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  that  institution,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  report. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Curtis  followed  in  an  -elaborate  paper  on  *'Air 
dust,  what  is  it  a'iid  its  effect  on  man  and  beast,"  which  is  to  be 
found  in  this  report. 

Professor  IngersoU  delivered  an  address  on  "  Our  Agricultural 
College  Work,"  which  will  be  found  under  essays  in  this 
volume. 
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Mrs.  J>r.  C'ampbell  read  from  advance  sheets  of  the  report  of 
Chief  Conner,  of  the  Bureau  of  t^tatistics,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  Indiana ;  Init  owing  to  a  lack  of  reports 
from  some  of  tlie  largest  counties,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  publish  a  partial  rej)ort. 

Each  of  the  preceding  papers  was  accorded  a  heaity  votc^  of 
thanks  and  request  made  for  their  publication  in  the  annual 
report. 

The  Board  then  tcok  recess  until  7:*J0  evening. 


KVKNING    SESSION. 

Board  met,  President  Lockhart  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  fl.  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  read  an 
essay  on  the  subject  of  statistics,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  together  with  discussions  thereon. 

Following  this,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ragan  read  a  paper  on  "(Culti- 
vating the  Black  Walnut,''  which,  together,  with  discussions 
thereon,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  the  special  ccmimittee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  Dr.  Furnas  relating  to  Agricultural  Insti- 
tutes; reported  as  follows : 

That  after  due  consideration  we  unaninioiiHlv  recommend: 

Firnt.  The  holding  of  four  Institutes  as  a  trial  in  this  State— two  to  be  held 
this  winter  and  two  in  the  month  of  December,  this  vear. 

Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  he  authoriied  to  receive  proposals 
from  different  localities  in  the  State  for  such  Institutes  and  have  the  power  to  make 
appointments. 

Third.-  That  the  town  or  localily  expecting:  such  Institute  must  pledge  itself  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  Institute,  including  the  providing  of  a  suitable  hall 
well  warmed  and  lighted;  and  further,  that  the  locality  furnish  at  least  one-half 
the  papers  on  the  program. 

Fourth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ask  of  the  Trustees  of  Purdue 
University  that  thev  send  at  least  two  of  the  Facultv  of  that  institution  to  attend 
each  Institute  and  lecture  or  read  papers. 
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Fifth.  That  such  iDstitiite  hold  two  days  with  four  or  live  taessiotiH,  as  circum- 
etances  may  Reem  to  dictate. 

Sixth,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  wjth  a  local  committee  at  the  place  of 
holding  fiiich  InKtitnte,  be  etnpowered  to  make  up' the  prog^ram  for  that  special 
occanion. 

Seventh,    AVe  further  recommend  that  the  I^egi^lature  be  memorialized  for  a 

special  annual  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  holding  of  Agricultural  Institutes  for 

the  education  of  the  farmers  of  our  State. 

Aaron  Jonfs, 

John  Sutherland, 

W.  B.  iSkward, 

Oymmittee, 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Meredith,  It  would  be  nioro  desini])le  to  have  those 
institutes  at  some  other  time  than  in  the  fall.  At  that  time  we 
have  the  fairs,  and  immediately  after  that  comes  corn  husking. 
The  best  attendance  we  have  at  our  local  associations  is  in  the 
spring  or  during  the  summer.  We  have  meetings  in  Wayne 
county,  where  several  hundred  attend, 

Mr.  Jones,  The  kind  of  meetings  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
over  in  Wayne  county,  is  somewhat  diiFerent  from  the  meetings 
contemplated  by  this  committee.  The  meetings  of  Michigan 
are  held  in  December  and  Fel)ruary.  The  farmers  as  a  rule 
have  more  time  to  give  to  this  work  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
BUinmer. 

Mr.  Sntherland.  We  wish  to  have  two  institutes  tliis  winter 
and  two  next  winter,  before  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature, 
We  want  a  little  assistance  from  the  Legislature  in  holding 
Kuch  institutes. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  expect  tlie  local  societies  to  defray  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  officers  of  Pudue  University  in  at- 
tending these  trial  trip  meetings.  After  that  we  hope  the 
Legislature  will  cover  the  expenses.  We  believe  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  Living  where 
I  do,  on  the  border  of  Michigan,  I  have  attended  some  of  their 
meetings,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  good  they  might  do. 
Thev  have  created   in  different  localities,  institutes  which  are 
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the  outgrowth  of  their  State  iiistitutiou.  We  thought  that  if 
Indiana  would  this  year  hold  a  few  meetings  of  this  kind,  and 
if  they  prove  to  be  beneficial,  we  would  ask  the  Legi^ature  to 
appropriate  J500  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Meredith.  Purdue  University  comes  before  the  people 
every  year  for  an  appropriation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Professors  to  attend  those  meetings.  We  can  not  go  before 
the  Legislature  and  ask  them  to  extend  an  appropriation  for 
our  institution  without  a  great  deal  of  hot  discussion.  It  was 
almost  equally  divided  on  the  ayes  and  nays  when  we  asked 
for  our  appropriation  at  the  last  session.  It  was  asked  why  are 
we  using  so  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  If  we  take  this  matter  to  the  Legislature, 
it  seems  to  me  we  will  endanger  the  cause.  I  would  like  to 
strike  out  that  clause  of  $500. 

Mr.  Ragan.  We  had  better  undertake  this  matter  on  our 
own  responsibility,  for  a  time  at  least.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  request  of  J500  be  left  out  for  the  present,  and  see  how  we 
get  a  long,  and  in  the  mean  time  if  we  think  it  is  necessary, 
then  let  it  come  in. 

Mr.  Mutz.  I  am  astonished  w'hile  listening  to  these  discus- 
sions. You  are  all  aware  that  the  reason  why  agriculture 
stands  where  it  is,  is  because  we  have  been  too  modest  to  ask. 
Gentlemen  get  up  here  and  talk  about  $500.  The  great  agri- 
cultural intwest  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  should  not  be  afraid 
to  ask  for  $500  to  assist  in  this  great  work.  Talk  of  public 
utility,  talk  of  the  pitiful  sum  of  $500  in  this  connection,  its  a 
mere  nothing;  if  you  want  success  make  it  $1,000  instead  of 
$500,  and  you  will  get  it  when  the  object  is  understood. 

Mr.  Ragan.  We  have  one  year  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  we  must  run  these  institutes  on  our 
own  resources  this  year.  If  we  make  them  a  success  by  our 
own  efforts,  we  can  then  with  impunity  ask  for  the  appropria- 
tion from  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sutherland,     You  can  not  run  an  institution  of  this  kind 
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\vithoiit  some  expense.  We  have  given  tliousauds  of  dollars 
to  our  State  educational  institutions.  Who  is  this  asking  for 
this  $500?  We  want  to  get  up  something  by  which  we  can  be 
educated.  I  have  grown  up  here,  and  had  no  chance  of  an 
agricultural  education,  only  as  I  picked  it  up,  such  as  being  at 
these  agricultural  meetings,  State  Fairs,  and  my  experience  on 
tlie  farm,  but  here  is  a  chance  in  which  I  can  go  and  get  some 
information  on  this  subject.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  small 
thing  for  this  Board  to  quibble  over.  We  should  not  be  back- 
ward, but  go  to  the  Legislature  and  tell  them  what  we  want; 
and  why  we  want  assistance. 

President  Lockhart.  Secretary  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio,  holds 
such  meetings  in  that  State.  They  don't  hesitate  to  go  into 
the  Legislature  and  ask  for  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sunman,  Did  the  Oliio  people  ask  for  this  money  before 
the}^  tried  holding  institutes,  or  did  they  wait  until  after  they 
had  given  it  a  trial? 

President  Lockhart,  They  pay^their  Secretary  $2,000  a  year, 
and  give  him  an  assistant  with  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  after  all 
tliat,  still  offer  assistance  that  he  might  work  this  matter  up 
over  the  State.  They  asked  for  an  additional  sum  for  holding 
those  institutes,  and  got  it. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Let  those  who  were  in  this  institution  a 
few  years  ago  talk  of  $500  and  $1,000.  When  the  mortgage 
was  likely  to  close  in  on  us,  and  we  got  little  or  no  satisfaction 
out  of  the  Legislature,  and  two  of  our  members  were  of  that 
hody.  I  took  it  that  the  feeling  with  that  body  was  that  the 
property  might  be  sold,  rather  than  try  to  continue  tlie  fairs, 
if  not  self  sustaining. 

Mr.  3IiUz.  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  at  the  time 
referred  to.  The  Delegate  State  Board  voted  us  into  that  en- 
terprise, and  it  was  submitted  to  the  Delegate  Board  before  the 
State  Board  would  touch  it. 

Mr.  Meredith.  Did  not  Governor  Williams  favor  such  a 
movement? 
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Mr.  Jones,  It  occufh  to  uie  that  we  have  beeii  iiiisunder- 
stood.  It  Ik  not  the  State  Board  that  is  getting  this  appropria- 
tion, it  is  a  fund  for  the  education  of  farmei's,  and  only  held 
in  trust  by  the  State  Board.  It  is  not  in  any  way  encumbered, 
but  is  for  the  farmers  of  Indiana.  I  appr^jhend  after  institutes 
have  been  held  a  few  years  we  can  go  to  the  Legislature,  and 
ask  treble  that  amount  for  the  education  of  farmers  in  the  way 
we  propose,  and  it  will  be  granted  us. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  recommendation  adopted. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Department,  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Ck>mmittee  appointed  from  the  Delegate  Board  to  report  to  this  Board  in 
regard  to  so  much  of  the  President's  address  as  relates  to  the  geological  fund  and 
the  disbursement  of  the  same,  submit  the  following:  Great  credit  is  due  Profe««sor 
Collett  for  the  manner  in  which  such  moneys  have  been  expended  in  the  past  year 
and  for  the  fine  method  of  display  and  the  practical  arrangement  of  the  coUectloa 
under  his  care,  and  important  additions  made  to  the  same,  which  has  already 
given  this  collection  a  prominent  place  among  the  scientists  of  the  world  for  com- 
pleteness in  many  important  features  as  well  as  for  practical  usefulness;  that  we 
can  not  better  show  our  appreciation  of  such  service  than  to  continue  the  same 
discretion  in  the  further  use  of  the  geological  fund  for  the  ensuing  year  as  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  balance  shown  in  said  report  to  be  still  on  hand  be  reserved  for 
such  purposes,  to  be  so  expended  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  Board  in  the 

future. 

Vernon  Gould, 

Jahper  N.  Davidson, 

Comwitirt. 

The  repoit  was  accepted  and  the  recommendations  therein 
adopted. 

Mr.  Blessing,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
questions  suggested  by  Governor  Porter  in  his  address,  reported 
as  follows : 

After  examination  of  the  interrogatories  suggested  by  our  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor, we  feel  unable  and  incompetent  to  improve  them ;  therefore,  we  recommend 
their  adoption,  with  the  additional  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  to-wit: 
"The  condition  of  our  public  highways  and  the  best  way  to  improve  them." 

We  further  suggest  that  if  these  questions  meet  your  approval,  sufficient  copies 
thereof  be  printed  at  once  to  supply  each  county  association  and  township,  together 
with  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  regarding  the  effect  of  a  special  premium 
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for  the  best  and  most  elaborate  answers  to  these  questions,  and  that  the  answers  be 

forwarded  by  the  Secretaries  of  each  County  Agricultural  Society  to  the  Secretary 

^1  the  Stat«  Board  by  the  1st,  of  December,  1882. 

John  BLE»i^iNG, 

Chairm^. 

Board  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


MORNINU    SESSION. 

TiiiTRSDAY,  Jan.  6,  1882. 

Board  met  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  President  Lockhart  in  the 
-chair.  Members  all  present.  Minutes  of  all  the  previous  ses- 
sions not  heretofore  read  were  read,  corrected  and  approved. 
After  which  followed  a  discussion  on 

REDISTRICTINft   THE   STATE    FOR    AGRICULTURAl.    l^URPOSES. 

Mr.  Mitehell.  In  redistricting  the  State  the  question  is, 
-whether  we  shall  make  a  district  of  Marion  county.  If  we 
make  this  a  district  they  will  have  a  chance  hereafter  as  mem- 
bers of  the  delegate  Board,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  body.  It  might  have  a  good  influence  in  regard  to 
holding  the  State  Fair. 

Major  Wildman.  I  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter.  1  have 
taken  pains  to  see  the  business  men  of  Indianapolis  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Exposition  Ilall  there  was 
not  a  good  feeling  existing  between  the  Board  and  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  better  feeling  now 
than  has  existed  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Since  last  fall 
there  have  been  several  meetings  held  among  them,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  met  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  and 
looking  after  the  best  interest  of  Indianapolis,  and  what  would 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  city  would  also  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  State.  You  have  a  committee  appointed  to  re- 
.district  the  State,  and  I  believe  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
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and  Delegate  Board  can  not  see  why  the  county  of  Marion 
should  not  be  a  district  of  itself.  This  can  not  be  done  now, 
but  it  can  at  the  February  meeting.  Why  not  let  one  of  their 
number  act  in  connection  with  the  State  Board  as  advisory  in 
preparing  a  premium  list  for  the  next  Fair.  Of  course  they 
can  not  vote.  It  will  interest  the  people  of  Indianapolis,  and 
induce  them  to  extend  more  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Quick.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  doing  the  Delegate 
Board  justice  to  attend  to  this  matter  of  redistricting  next 
February.  This  committee  should  take  their  time  in  making* 
out  their  report,  and  this  Delegate  Board  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  when  this  report  i^  handed  in.  They  should  have 
a  right  to  help  discuss  it. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  All  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  having  a* 
member  of  the  Board  from  this  dsitrict  ushered  in  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting.     I  move  that  we  reconsider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Conner.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  correct  view  of  this 
matter  would  be  that  if  this  committee  could  report  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  the  State  Board  should  take  action  conformi- 
tory  of  that  committee,  recommending  it  to  the  next  Delegate 
Board,  which  Board  would  then  feel  that  they  had  some  voice 
in  the  action  of  the  State  Board.  You  will  then  have  that 
which  you  are  seeking  in  the  business  men  of  the  State.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  district  of 
Marion  county,  and  I  think  we  will  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
business  men  on  this  subject. 

Major  Wildman.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  efforts  being  made 
to  make  this  county  a  district  of  itself  will  have  a  tendency  to 
create  a  good  feeling  between  its  citizens  and  the  Board. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  this  subject  was  up,  I  was  in  favor  of 
giving  it  to  the  Board  proper  to  consider.  There  is  not  one- 
half  of  the  delegate  members  present,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  to  decide  this  in  their  absence. 

Mr.  Siitfierland.     I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Gilbert. 

%  

If  we  had  made  arrangements  to  refer  it  to  the  Board  proper. 
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it  would  be  all  right,  but  now  as  a  large  number  of  the  dele- 
gates are  out,  for  us  to  take  it  up  now,  would  look  like  a  set 
up  job.  We  have  had  this  thrown  up  to  us  that  we  are  run- 
ning this  institution  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  give  reason  for  this  assertion. 

Mr,  Bagan,  This  Delegate  Board  could  not  make  the 
-change  contemplated.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Board  proper 
to  put  in  action  what  the  Delegate  Board  should  suggest.  We 
Tiave  the  wish  of  the  Delegate  Board  in  this  matter,  and  it  now 
remains  for  this  Board  to  act  in  the  case  at  the  February  meet- 
ing.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence. 

Mr.  Hancock,  1  think  we  should  pay  some  respect  to  the 
Delegate  Board.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates  have  gone 
home,  and  for  us  to  put  this  through  in  their  absence  would  be 
doing  them  an  injustice.     I  can  not  support  the  resolution. 

Mr,  Hargrove,  This  question  was  fully  discussed  when  the 
Tesolution  was  introduced  before  the  Delegate  Board.  I  was 
in  favor  of  the  Board  proper  making  a  report  at  the  February 
meeting,  but  the  Delegate  Board  wanted  to  have  something  to 
•say  in  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  after  having  taken  the 
subject  under  consideration  yesterday,  we  should  look  to  their 
interest,  and  try  to  suit  them  as  much  as  we  can.  There  is 
some  feeling  against  the  State  Board,  and  if  we  do  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  it  will  make  the  enmity  greater. 

3Ir.  Kirkpatrick,  After  considerable  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  the  best  thing  to  leave  this  matter  alone.  Our 
purposes  are  fixed,  and  the  people  of  Indianapolis  will  see  that 
we  want  to  accommodate  them.  We  must  show  that  we  are 
going  to  act  fair  with  all  parties  of  the  State.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  at  present  is  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  O'Neal  from  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Board,  relative  to  the  decease  of 
Henry  T.  Sample,  presented  the  following: 

Wh£REA8,  The  inscrutable  hand  of  death  has  again  invaded  our  numbers. 
""The  familiar  face  of  Henry  T.  Sample  will  not  be  seen  more  at  our  annual  gather- 
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ing8.  He  has  papned  from  life  unto  death  by  that  dark  and  myeterioUD  route  that 
we  too,  soon  must  travel.  He  wan  gathered  like  grain  ready  for  the  sickle,  full  of 
years  and  justly  merited  honors.  His  faithful  and  watchful  care  over  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Board  for  a  long  series  of  years  will  entitle  him.  to  a  first  rank  on  its 
roll  of  honor. 

As  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  as  an  earnest  of  our  own  high  esteem^ 
be  it 

Refoliiedy  That  a  record  of  his  death  be  spread  upon  the  journal  of  this  Board. 

Whicli  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  adopted,  and  the 
Secretary  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  tlie  family  of 
deceased. 

Mr.  Sfffkerland,  I  liave  known  him  ever  .since  I  was  a  boy; 
he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  I  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of. 
There  was  no  man  on  this  Board  for  whom  I  had  more  respect. 
He  tried  to  do  just  wliat  was  right.  I  can  bear  testimony  to 
those  noble  qualities  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  his  life. 

Mr,  Ragan,  It  was  my  fortune  to  become  a  member  of  this 
Board  at  the  same  time  he  was.  We  served  together  eight 
years,  and  our  relations  were  of  the  most  pleasant  character 
possible.  The  more  I  knew  of  Father  Sample,  the  more  I 
appreciated  his  real  worth.  There  are  few  men  with  whom 
T  have  served  in  a  public  capacity,  that  T  have  not  felt  at  times 
that  they  were  actuated  with  more  or  less  selfishness;  Father 
Sample  was  an  exception.  I  have  never  known  him  to  be 
other  than  sincere  and  candid.  There  can  be  no  other  thought 
entertained  on  m3'  part.  While  in  Latayette,  I  called  on  him 
when  on  his  death  bed.  He  introduced  me  in  his  feeble  dying 
moments  to  his  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren.  I  never 
witnessed  a  more  affecting  scene. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  1  feel  that  he  was  indeed  a  fatlier  to  me  in  the 
way  of  advice,  l^ast  fall  I  was  at  Lafayette,  and  observed  that 
the  people  there  appreciated  that  man,  and  still  retain  his  old 
hickory  chair  (presented  by  friends  many  years  ago)  in  its 
usual  place  where  the  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held,  over 
which  he  presided  for  so  many  years.  I  feel  to-day  that  we 
should  strive  to  emulate  him. 
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Mr.  O'NeaL  He  was  u  man  beloved  by  all.  lie  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  had  sometliing  to  do  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation. He  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  selfishness.  He 
would  often  forget  himself  in  his  anxiety  to  do  good  for  others. 
His  anxiety  did  not  seem  to  he  for  the  influential  part  of  the 
population,  but  it  was  for  the  lowly,  the  poor  and  the  friend- 
less. When  he  died,  he  died  witliout  an  enemy  in  that  entire 
locality.   . 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  was  in  the  eity  of  Indianapolis  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  boy,  at  which  time  T  met  with  Mr.  Sample.  He 
asked  me  who  I  was.  When  told,  he  seemed  to  be  very  much 
interested,  as  he  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  my  father. 
Ever  since  that  time  1  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  him.  He 
was  a  good  man — one  of  the  best.  It  was  the  mission  of  his 
life  to  encourage  every  one.  I  think  that  he  was  truly  a  good 
man  in  all  that  can  be  said,  and,  in  the  language  of  one,  "his 
face  was  a  benediction." 

Professor  JEdward-s,  of  Colorado.  The  name  calls  up  memories 
of  the  past  to  me.  I  have  not  lived  here  since  1857.  In  1844 
I  was  a  citizen  of  Lafayette.  The  children  of  this  man  were 
my  schoolmates.  The  name  of  Sample  was  an  honored  name 
then.     T  take  pleasure  in  throwing  tribute  over  his  name. 

BKXJRAPHY. 
By  J.  K.  O'Neal,  of  lAifayeite. 

Henry  T.  Sample  waH  born  near  Middletown,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  on  the  29th 
day  of  September,  1805.  A  few  years  after  his  father  moved  to  Colcrain,  on  the 
river  Big  Miami,  thence  to  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  in  the  year*1818. 

His  first  IcHBouH  in  commennal  enterpriHC  were  learned  in  shipping  the  products 
of  his  father's  mill  and  farm  down  White  river  and  Kelling  to  .settlers  located  on 
lands  purchased  from  the  Indians,  on  part  of  which  the  capitol  of  Indiana  now 
stands.  After  that  trade  was  supplied,  he  hauled  the  products  north  to  the  Mis- 
siflsinewa  river  and  there  traded  with  the  Miami  Indians,  and  on  the  Wabash  as 
far  down  as  Lafayette.  His  first  trip  to  Lafayette  was  in  the  year  1825,  which  had 
been  laid  out  only  one  week  l)efore  his  arrival.  In  1822  he  begai^  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  tannery  and  currying  business  in  Randolph  County. 

In  1826  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Sumwalt  (who  yet  survives  him)  and  moved  to 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  embarke<l  in  the  tanning  business.     In  1 833  he  began  to 
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slaaghter  and  pack  bogs  in  connection  with  his  tannery.  In  1842  the  late  Joseph 
Hannah  was  associated  with  him  and  the  firm  of  Sample  &  Hannah  constituted 
one  of  the  most  considerable  beef  and  pork  packing  establishments  then  in  the 
West.  New  Orleans  was  their  principal  market  and  was  reached  by  flat  boats. 
This  proved  to  be  very  profitable  for  a  saccession  of  years  and  made  Mr.  Sample  a 
very  wealthy  man.  His  wealth  had,  every  dollar  of  it,  been  acquired  honestly  and 
not  as  is  so  often  the  case  by  tearing  others  down,  but  by  helping  to  build  ail  up, 
and  lending  a  willing  hand  to  every  worthy  enterprise.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  all  classes,  especially  th<^  farmers  and  stock  raisers  with  whom  he  had  most 
to  do,  was  unbounded.  In  times  of  panic  men  have  been  known  to  carry  his  check 
lor  months  in  preference  to  the  certificate  of  any  bank,  they  insisting  that  they 
felt  safer  with  the  promise  to  pay  of  that  plain  man,  H.  T.  Sample,  than  one  signed 
by  any  array  of  bank  officials.  He  was  the  friend  of  all,  but  especially  of  the 
poor  man;  having  come  up  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  his  sympathies  natur- 
ally drifted  to  the  worthy  man  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  to  this  class  he 
was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  year  1858  he  purchased  and  improved  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Benton 
county.  As  a  tiller  of  the  soil  he  found  more  pleasure  than  in  any  occupation  he 
had  heretofore  engaged  in.  Having  become  deeply  engrossed  in  farming  opera- 
tions, the  necessity  of  awakening  the  farmers  of  Tippecanoe  county  and  the  Wabash 
valley  to  a  better  cultivation  of  their  farms  and  an  improvement  of  their  stock 
strongly  presented  itself  to  him,  and  from  his  exertions  grew  into  life  the  Tippe- 
canoe Agricultural  Association,  the  most  successful  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  en- 
tire west  Its  success  is  due  to  the  devotion,  care  and  wise  counsel  of  Henry  T. 
Sample.  He  was  its  beloved  and  honored  President  from  its  organization  until 
his  death,  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Its  usefulness  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  Wabash  valley  is  incalculable,  and  of  itself  will  prove  a  monument  to  his 
memory  more  enduring  than  that  of  brass  or  stone. 

In  1873  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  here  as 
in  all  former  positions  6f  honor,  he  took  front  rank.  His  counsel  was  eagerly 
sought  by  his  fellow  members  and  his  suggestions  always  found  to  be  eminently 
proper.  At  the  annual  election  of  the  State  Board,  January,  1881,  feeling  the 
Weight  of  advancing  years,  he  declined  a  re-election  and  bid  adieu  to  the  Board. 
In  a  few  days  after  he  was  taken  sick  and  after  much  sufiering,  which  he  endured 
with  all  the  resignation  of  the  true  Christian,  which  he  was,  expired  February  19, 
1881.  And  thus  has  gone,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
our  State  and  times.  His  triumphs  were  not  those  of  the  warrior,  but  rather  the 
more  enduring  one  of  peace  and  patient  industry.  He  had  seen  his  State  grow 
from  a  wilderness  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  proudest  commonwealths  of  the 
nation,  every  step  of  whose  progress  had  been  marked  by  his  hand.  He  had  mer- 
ited and  received  the  love  and  respect  of  countrymen  to  an  extent  rarely  accorded 
to  man,  and  now  full  of  years  and  well  merited  honors,  resting  majestically  at  the 
foot  of  that  mighty  pyramid  of  industries  which  he  had  so  generously  helped  to 
rear,  he  gently  passed  away. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Quick,  Mr  Loekhart  was  excused  from 
reading  his  essay  on  fences,  and  requested  to  furnish  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Custer  read  a  paper  on  the  running  at  large  of  animals, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr. 
Custer  for  his  paper,  and  a  request  jnade  for  its  publication  in 
the  annual  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ragan,  Mr.  Conner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  called  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, January  10, 1882. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Ragan  moved  to  add  Mr.  R.  P.  Haynos  to  the  list  of  del- 
egates. 

Mr.  Gilbert  moved  to  amend  by  referring  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  that  convention  to  the  Board  proper, 
Avhich  was  agreed  to  and  the  matter  so  referred. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Meredith  read  a  paper  on  Sheep  Husbandry  in  In- 
diana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  thanks  were  returned  for  the 
same,  gnd  request  made  for  its  publication  in  the  annual  report. 

The  i)aper8  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Essays  in  this 
volume. 

President  Edwards  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
was  introduced  to  the  convention,  and  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows : 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  much  on  this  occanion,  having  but  juRt  arrived  in 
year  citj.  Colorado  is  generaUy  thought  of  as  a  mining  State,  but  there  is  a  large 
belt  of  fine  land  that  we  can  claim,  which  is  from  forty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains,  and  is  the  richest  land  in  the  United  States. 
For  some  purposes  it  is  better  than  for  others.  Our  average  of  wheat  last  year 
ranged  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  In  our  College  we  have  an 
experimental  department.    Professor  Blount  who  represents  the  College  and  State 
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at  WaBhington^  liaa  one  hundred  and  forty-iive  varietieH  of  wheat  on  which  ho  has 
been  making  Bome  experiments^.  Our  soil  is  good  and  we  can  grow  winter  wheat 
to  pretty  good  advantage,  but  spring  varieties  are  best.  The  county  which  took 
the  premium  at  the  fair  last  fall  is  a  black,  nandy  noil.  Professor  Blount  ha« 
made  some  hybrids  within  the  last  few  years,  and  for  those  varieties  he  has  been 
offered  as  high  as  $60  per  bushel  for  seed  wheat,  but  we  do  not  throw  it  upon  the 
market,  as  the  State  will  utilize  all  this  again.  We  purpose  establishing  three 
farm  stations  representing  the  different  climates  of  the  State.  These  will  be  for 
the  accumulation  of  stock  to  be  sqld  to  the  farmers,  and  for  the  best  kinds  of 
wheat.  We  perhaps  have  some  advantages  over  the  older  States  in  relation  to  the 
Agricultural  C-oWeges.  The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
farther  east  have  gone  over  the  field,  and  have  improved  varieties,  and  do  not  stand 
so  much  in  need  of  an  experimental  department  an  we  do.  The  soil  is  new,  and 
the  climate  is  new.  Irrigation  is  new  to  you  here.  The  State  furnishes  the  means 
for  this  work,  and  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
State.  W^e  are  making  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  green  grass  grown 
where  there  was  only  sand  and  prairie  dogs. 

Mr.  Johni<on.  Does  your  wheat  belt  depeTid  upon  irrigation, 
or  only  in  part? 

Professor  Edwarfis,  It  <lepeuds  entirely  upon  irrigation.  We 
never  suffer  from  wet  or  drought.  We  irrigate  every  year  just 
what  we  want.  We  never  suffer  unless' the  grasshoppers  come 
down  upon  us. 

A  vote  of  thanks  were  tendered  the  Professor  for  his  remarks*. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  President  F.  A  Friedley  of 
DePauw  College,  regreting  that  on  account  of  sickness  in  his 
family,  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  (\)nvention,  and  take 
part  in  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Davidson  offered  the  following: 

Bendved,  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Delegate  Board  be  tendered  to  President 
Friedley  in  his  domestic  afHiction.  We  had  looked  forward  with  interest  to  the 
reading  of  his  paper,  "  Education  necessary  to  successful  farming,''  which  the 
Secretary  is  instructed  to  request  of   him   for  publication  in  the  annual  report. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Lockliart  presented  a  paper  from  J.  E.  Thompson  of 
Waterloo,  on  ''Food  Supply/'  which,  for  want  of  time,  was 
not  read,  but  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  annual 
report,  and  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  Delegate  lioard  then  adjourned  sine  (fie. 
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The  Board  in  session  at  the  February  meeting  1882,  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  and  award  the  premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal,  for  the  best  annual  report  for  1881,  for  the  County  and 
District  Agricultural  Societies.  The  decision  to  be  based  on 
style,  condensation,  variety  of  matter,  and  giving  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  agriculture. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  report: 

Yoar  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  County  and  District  Agricultural 
Sooietv  Reports  of  1881,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  beg  leave  to  report, 
that  we  have  performed  that  duty,  and  award  the  premium  medal  to  the  Knox 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

There  were  aeveral  other  reports  in  cloHe  competition,  and  deserving  of  special 
mention,  as  the  report  from  Lake  county.  Whitley  county  and  others. 

Res])ectfully  submitted, 


Robert  Mitchell, 
W.  B.  Seward, 

T.  M.  KiKKPATRICK 
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HOliSES. 

Robert  Mitchell,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  L— Heavy  Draft  HorR€», 

(When  State  if  not  given,  Indiana  i?  implied.) 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Cal.  Baten,  Falmouth,  Fayette  Co $40 

Second  premium,  W.  W.  laenhower,  Whitestown,  Boone  county  ....  20 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Wm.  Houston,  Lewisville 30 

Second  premium,  S.  R.  Quick  &  Son,  Columbus 15 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Robert  Bogue,  Fairmount,  Grant  county  .  16 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Robert  Bogue,  Fairmount,  Grant  county  .    .  10 

Second  premium,  Ezra  Reed,  Hope,  Bartholomew  county 5 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  colt  by  her  side,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth 25 

Second  premium,  David  McKay,  Chicago,  111 12 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth,  Fayette  county  ....  15 

Socond  premium,  T.  C.  Linnen,  Noblesville 8 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth 10 

Second  premium,  S.  F.  Batman,  Carpentersville,  Putnam  county  ....  5 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  David  McKay,  Chicago,  111 S 

Sucking  Filly,  Robert  Bogue,  Fairmount,  Grant  county 7 

Second  premium,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth,  Fayette  county ^ 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  regardless  of  having  been  bred,  Cal.  Bates,  Fal- 
mouth, Fayette  county 20 

Second  premium,  David  McKay,  Chicago,  111 10 

Gelding,  4  years  old  and  over,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis 20 

Second  premium,  K.  Munter,  Indianapolis 10 

Heavy  Draft  Teams,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth,  Fayette  county 25 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Meikle,  Pendleton  .   .    , 12 

CommHtee — li.  C.  McWilliame,  Kockville;  X.  P.  Richmond, 
Kokomo ;  D.  B.  Woodcock,  Lafayette. 
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CLASS  II. — General  Purpofses. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Kidlin  &  Norris,  Petersburg,  Boone  Countj, 

Ky $40 

Second  premium,  Gates  &  Pr&7i  Indianapolis 20 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  J.  B.  Irons,  Potato  Creek,  Montgomery 

County 30 

Second  premium,  W.  P.  Swaim  &  Co.,  Belmore,  Parke  County 15 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  W.  M.  Heagy,  Anderson 15 

Second  premium,  R.  W.  Sanford,  Shannondale 8 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  S.  Apple,  Lawrence 10 

Second  premium,  D.  L.  Thomas,  Rushville 5 

Stallion,  sucking  colt,  J.  P.  Forsythe,  Franklin 8 

Second  premium,  W.  P.  Swaim.  &  Co.,  Belmore,  Parke 'County 4 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  sucking  colt  by  side,  W.  P.  Swaim  and  Co.,  Bel- 
more,  Parke  County 25 

Second  premium,  K.  W.  Sanford,  Shannondale 12 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  T.  C.  Linnen,  Noblesyille 15 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  R.  N.  Harvey,  Pecksburg 10 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Selking,  Indianapolis 5 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  %  Phil.  Herring,  Brownsburg 8 

Second  premium,  D.  L.  Thomas,  Rushville 4 

Sucking  Filly,  Wm.  P.  Swaim  &  Co.,  Belmore,  Parke  County 7 

Second  premium,  J.  P.  Forsythe,  Franklin 3 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  regardless  of  having  been  bred,  Gates  &  Pray, 

Indianapolis 20 

Second  premium,  E.  F.  Claypool,  Indianapolis 10 

Oelding,  4  years  old  and  over,  R.  R.  Rouse,  Indianapolis 20 

Second  premium,  Allen  Jackson,  Plainfield 10 

Gilding,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  John  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis 15 

Gelding,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  J.  D.  Lucas,  Carlton 10 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 5 

Pair  Match  Gildings  or  Mares,  J.  S.  Gilbreath,  Indianapolis 25 

Second  premium,  Allen  Jackson,  Plainfield * 12 

Committee — R.  C.  Mc Williams,  Rockville;  D.  B.  Woodcock, 
Xafayette;  N.  P.  Richmond,  Kokomo. 

CLASS  III— Light  Harness, 

StaUion,  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  M.  Petty,  Muncie $30 

Second  premium,  J«  M.  Edwards,  Monrovia 15 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg 25 

Second  premium,  D.  P.  Bissel,  Terre  Haute 12 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  E.  F.  Claypool 14 
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.nd  over,  colt  by  her  ("idc,  W.  M.  Myers,  Rock  Lane.   ...  16 

ni,  Bert  Myew,  Rock  Lane 8 

,nd  under  4,  L.  J.  Hockiiey,  Edinburg M 

im,  J.  W.  Snnfurd,  ShannondHle 7 

nd  under  3,  Frniik  L.  Arnititrong,  IndianspolU 7 

m,  Wni.  A  Cox,  Brighiwood,  Marion  Connty i 

and  over,  regard lepN  of  having  bven   bred,  W.  A.  Jonefl, 

17 

in,  Allen  Jaekrton,  Plainlield 7 

1  &nd  over,  E.  P.  Claypool,  Indianapolin ]& 

m,  M.  L.  Hure,  Indianapolin 8 

1  and  under  4,  C.T.Allen,  Smith's  Valley,  Johnson  Connty  14 

w,  Wtn  A.  Cox,  Brightnnod,  M^ion  Cotinty 7 

I.  0.  McWilliainfi,  liookville;  X.  P.  Riehmoiid, 
E.  Woodoofk,  Latavt'tto, 


'.ASS  IV.^TfMinn,  Riinmari  nad  Pnrmg  Baer*. 

TlKSIlAV,  SRPTKMnRK  27,  1881. 

BuNNEW— 4  yeHn-  old  and  over. 

drou,  "Tom  Montague,'' SSO 

■n,  D.S.  Shields,  Conneraville,  "Kobin  .\dair," SO 

I,  M.  Conway,  HftgerHtown.  ■' Dickey  ('." 20 

TUEHIIAV. 

Tbot — open  to  all  nialHonB. 

■eennburK,  ''  Jim  Erwin," S75 

rn,  LiEari  Barter,  Wabaah,"  Blue  Bull,  Jr.," 50 

1,  M.  F.  MeHaffie,  Stilef^viUe 25 


ThottkR!!- -thBl  have  never  beaten  2;40. 

'eennburg,  "  Jim  Rrvin," S160 

m,  Thoman  Diekerwin,  "  Iw  G." lOO 

1,  W.  A.  Jonei.,  Ku-hville,  "Florent-c  M." 50 

Wednekbav. 
PACiNii-2:40claw. 

Jiiion,  "  Black  Bird," S2& 

n,  L.P.  Coble,  Clayton,  "KiBmet," 1& 

,  Buck  Dickerson,  Greeniburg,  "  Daihv  D." 11> 


t>lfRMIUM    AWARDS. 


I'eal,  Olney,  [llinois,  "  Flora  Belle," ; *7-> 

ind  premium,  P.  D.  McMartrie,  Boachdule,  "Winder," 50 

rd  premium,  J.  H.  Daw8on,  Frankfort,  "  Lady  Belle," 15 

Thursi.av. 
Ki-nnbr'h — Conwlation  Punw. 

Vilson,  Waldron,  "Montague" $50 

>nd  premium,  Ueorge  OiRbrd,  Tipton,  "Capt.  Bill" 30 

rd  premium,  Thoma*  Slereiu,  WinrheBter,  "  I^ng  Toiu" 20 


Frbe  fok  All  Tmvr. 

[cHaffie.Stiletiville,  "Prank  Landeni"    .  ' ...    .$250 

ind  premium,  C.  A.  Forth,  Evanflville,  "Minnie  R." 150 

rd  premium,  W.  A.  Hannon,  ConnercvtDe,  "  Blnncbe  H." 100 

Ruknrh'h  Fbkb  k(ir  Am.  -  Half  mile  and  repeat. 

eTene  A  Wilson,  Winchester,  "Tom  Barlow." $50 

ind  premium,  Jamea,  Buab,  Jametitovn,  "  Black  Crow  " .30 

rd  premium,  D.  S.  Shield,  Conneraville,  "Robin  Adair" 20 

mittee — A.    W.    Powell,    Newcastle ;     D.   B.    Woodcock, 
^tte;  N.   P.  Richmond,  Kokonio. 


CLAfiS  V.—SaMt  Hotk,. 

elding  or  mare,  any  age,  Ridlin  &.  Norrig,  Polcrnburg,  Ky $20 

lod  premium,  H.  B.  Sherman,  IndianapoliH 10 

mft(as— R.  C.  MeWiliiame,  Rockvilk';  B.  B.  Woodcock, 
■tte ;  N.  P.  Richmond,  Kokomo. 

CLASS  VJ.—Smep^tn  on  Hortf. 

any  age  or  class,  S.  Baruhardt,  Thorntowu $46 

ly  age  or  class,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth 30 

ahowiog  3  best  colts,  under  1  year  old,  W.  P.  Swain  A  Co.,  Bellmore  40 
six,  1  stallion  and  5  mares,  except  heavy  draft,  to  be  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor, Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth 40 

Hix,  I  stallion  and  6  mares,  heavy  draft,  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  Cal. 

Bates,  Falmouth 40 
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Committee — A.  W.  Powell,  Newcastle;  C.  Lee,  Washington; 
Joseph  H.  Priest,  Greencastle. 


*■.'  . 


CLASS  VIL — Jackny  Jennets  and  Mules, 

Jack,  3  years  old  and  over,  Cal.  Bates,  Falmouth $20 

Second  premium,  C.  W.  Neal,  Brownsburg 10 

Jack,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  C.  W.  Neal,  Brownsburg 15 

Jack,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  W.  Lancaster,  Indianapolis 10 

Mule,  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Glover,  Clayton 12 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Glover,  Clayton 6 

Mule  colt,  C.  W,  Neal,  Brownsburg 6 

Second  premium,  C.  W.  Neal,  Brownsburg 3 

Pair  Mules,  3  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Glover,  Clayton  ..*...<....  20 

Committee — N.  P.  Richmond,  Kokomo;  R.  C.  McWilliaras, 
Rockville;  D.  B.  Woodcock,  Lafayette. 


CLASS  VIIL—Stveepstakes. 

Jack,  any  age,  A.  D.  Beck,  Lebanon $20 

Jack,  showing  3  best  colts  under  1  yefir  old,  C.  W.  Neal,  Brownsburg  ....      20 

Committee — A.  W.  Powell,  Newcastle;  C.  Lee,  Washington; 
Jo.  H.  Priest,  Greencastle. 


CATTLE. 

iS.  R.  Quick,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  IX.—Short  Horns. 

Bull,  4  years  old  and  over,  James  Gaines  <&  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois.   .    .    .  $50 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wil hoi t,  Middletown 25 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middk-town 40 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Tresler,  Bluff  Creek 20 

Bull,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 30 

Second  premium,  S.  Pursel,  Nora IS 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 20 

Bull  calf,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 15 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  Lancaster,  Indianapolis 9 

Cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois  ....  40 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 20 
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Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown $S0 

Second  preminm,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 15 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  ander  3,  Thomaa  Wilhoit,  Middletown 20 

Second  premium,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois 10 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois  .   .  15 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilftoit,  Middletown 8 

Heifer  calf,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois 10 

Second  premium,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois 5 

Breeding  cow,  calf  at  foot,  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois  ....  40 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 20 

Committee — Smith  "Wooters,  Billingsville;    James  W.  Kay, 
Predericksburg;  Peter  Tavlor,  Boonville. 

CLASS  X. — Herefofrds  and  Galloicays, 

Herefordb. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  oyer,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me •  $30 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 20 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 10 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Burleigh  <&  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 25 

Second  premium,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me. 12 

Cow,  2  yearn  old  and  under  3,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 15 

Second  premium,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 8 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me  ....  10 

Second  premium,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 5 

Galloways. 

Bull,  I.  B.  Lutz,  Lafayette 20 

Second  premium,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 10 

Cow,  Burleigh  A  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 15 

Second  premium,  Burleigh  &  Bodwell,  Vassalboro,  Me 8 

Committee — Dick  Jones,  Columbus;  Peter  Taylor,  Boonville; 
James  W.  Kay,  Fredericksburg. 

CLASS  XL — Jerseys  and  other  Breeds. 
^  Jerseys. 

Ball,  3  years  old  and  oyer,  J.  J.  Scarfi*  &  Son,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio $30 

Second  premium,  T.  P.  Haughey,  Indianapolis 15 

Boll,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  J.  Stratton,  Butlers ville 20 

Bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Churchman  &  Jackson,  Ingallston 15 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  Hasselman,  Indianapolis 8 


BdABIi    OF    AURICLLTURE. 

^hman  &  Jockeon,  IngttllHton SS 

liuni,  GarrelBon  Brw.,  Pendleton  .    .    ; 4 

and  over,  Cliurehman  &  JacksoD,  Iiigallitton 20 

liuni,  Chun^hman&  Jsc-kwin,  IngAlUton tO 

and  under  3,  Churchman  &  Jackeon,  Ingalbton 15 

lium,  ChnrcliniBii  &  Jacknon, Ingallxton 8 

d  and  under  2,  W.  J.  HuBBclman,  Indianapolia 10 

linm,  Oarretson  Brox.,  Peitdletoii 5 

rcbmau  &  Ja^'kaon,  Ingallslon 8 

liuiu,  OarretSfiD  Brox.,  Pendleton 4 

ith  calf  at  foot,  W.  J.  Hamtclmnii,  IndianHpoliii 2» 

I  4con'B,  W.  J.  Ha)i)^lmnn,  ImliannpoliR 30 


icarfr  &  Son,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

and  over,  J.  J.  l^arlT  &  Son,  New  Carlixlc,  Ohio.    . 
liiini,  J.  J.  Scarff  &  Son,  New  Cnrlinlc,  Ohio  .... 

and  under  3,  J.  J.  Scsirff  &  Son,  New  Carlislet  Ohio 
d  and  under  2,  J.  J,  fScarff  Ix  Son,  New  CarliHle,  Ohio 

,  Scarff  &  Son,  New  Cnrli«le,  Ohio 

ilf  nt  foot,  J.  J.  Srnrft'  &  Son,  New  C«rli»lf,  Ohio     . 


and  over,  T.  S.  Grnvef,  IndianiipoIi» $20 

-Dick  .loiiec.  OoliimhuH:    JaiiieK  W,  Kay,  Freile- 
.  Q.  A.  Siejf,  ('oryiloii. 

CLASS  XII.—Fnllfd  Catll<;  Sftccp  a,id  «*,«.  , 

(No  Award  on  Oxen  or  Fatted  Cattle.) 

B.  Bt-nninRton.  Lol'orle.  Ohio $6 

Cunningham,  Miami $t 

-I.  0.  Uobiiirton.  Kiiigstitn  ;  T.  C.   Plioljis,  Orei?iiw- 
0  Diividson,  Vorktown. 


CLASS  X/lI.—Swerp>h-t^^  <m  C.Utlf. 

breed,  JaineH  UaineH  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  111 SAO 

breed,  James  GaineH  &  Sun,  Ridge  Farm,  III 50 

ibited  with  :t  of  hiH  c:ilveH,  not  over  12  monthn  old,  James 
ftSon,  RidgoFarm,  III 50 
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Committee — Dick  Jones,  ColnmbiiB;  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Corydon; 
R.  G.  Haworth,  Liberty;  Smith  Wooters,  Billingsville;  Henry 
R.  Pritchard,  Indianapolis. 

Herds. 

Herd,  5  head,  1  bull  and  4  cows,  or  heifers,  2  years  old  and  over,  James 

Gaines  A  Son,  Ridge  Farm,  111 $100 

Herd,  under  2  years  old,  1  bull  and  4  heifers,  owned  by  exhibitor  sixty  days 

previous  to  exhibition,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 50 

Herd,  1  bull  and  4  cows,  any  age  or  breed,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor  in 

Indiana,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 75 

Committee — \V.  W.  Thrasher,  Grove  P.  ().;  Benj.  S.  Miller, 
Billingsville;  Leonidas  MeDaniel,  Rushville. 


SHEEP. 

H.  C.  Mkkeihth,  Superintendent. 
Cf*AiiS  XlV.—Finc  Wind  Shcepj  [to  inctiide  Amerifxm,  Sfxmufh  ami  Freneh   Afei-inos.) 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Cook,  Mori»e  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Union  Co.,  Ohio    .  $14 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 7 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 10 

Second  premium,  V.  Privet  &  Bro.,  Greensburg 5 

Buck  lamb,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 8 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 4 

Kwe,  2  years  old  and  over.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 12 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 6 

Ewe,  I  year  old  and  under  2,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 8 

Second  premium,  U.  Privet  &  Bro.,  Grcensburg 4 

Kwe  lamb,  Cook,  Morse  <S  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio (> 

Second  premium,  Cook,  Morst^  <!fe  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 3^ 

Five  lambs.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 10 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown 5 

Committee — Mose.s   Biitterworth,   Laporte;    J^.    M.    Marlow, 
Adams;  Thomas  11.  MeKee,  Logansport. 

CJjA&S  XV. — Ij^ifeater  or  Lincolmf, 

Back,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg $14 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scott  Station,  Shelby  county,  Ky  ....  7 

Bock,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  F.  Vories,  Liberty,  Carroll  county,  Ky  .    -  10 

Second  premium,  W.  8.  Scott,  S^^'ott  Station,  Shelby  county,  Ky  ....  5 
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Back  lamb,  W.  D.  Privet,  Qreensburg f8 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scott  Station,  Kentucky 4 

Ewe,  2  years  ol<>  and  over,  W.  F.  Vories,  Liberty,  Kentucky 12 

Second  premium,  \V.  T.  Privet,  Greensburg 6 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 8 

Second  premium,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 4 

Ewe  lamb,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 6 

Second  premium,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 3 

Five  lambs,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 10 

Committee — Moses   Butterworth,   Laporte;    T>.   M.    Marlow, 
Adams ;  Thomas  H.  McKee,  Logansport. 


CLASS  XVI— Long   Wool  Sheep,  Cotficold. 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  C.  H.  Ballenger,  Atwater,  Ohio $14 

Second  premium.  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 7 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  C.  H.  Ballenger,  Atwater,  Ohio 10 

Second  premium,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 5 

Buck  lamb,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 8 

Second  premium,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 4 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  D.  Privet,  Greensburg 12 

Second  premium,  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis 6 

Ewe,  I  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  T.  Vories  A  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 8 

Second  premium,  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis 4 

Ewe  lamb,  G.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis 6 

Second  premium,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 3 

Five  lambs,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Ky 10 

Second  premium,  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis 5 

Committee — Wm.  A.  Macy,  Lewisville;  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg, 
Corydon;  James  Hollingsworth,  Anderson;  Perry  Kesling, 
Onward ;  Thomas  H.  McKee,  Logansport. 

CLASS  XVIL—Souihdoums. 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Sons,  Liberty,  Ky $14 

Second  premium,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 7 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  F.  A.  Byars,  Simpsonville,  Ky 10 

Second  premium,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 5 

Buck  lamb,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 8 

Second  premium,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 4 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  T.  B.  Bennington.  Laporte,  Ohio 12 

Second  premium,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 6 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 8 

Second  premium,  F.  A.  Byars,  Simpsonville,  Ky 4 
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Ewe  lamb,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky $6 

Second  premium,  R.  M.  Fisher,  Danville,  Ky 3 

5  lambs,  R.  M.  Fiaher,  Danville,  Ky 10 

Second  premium,  F.  A.  By  are,  SimpRonville,  Ky 5 

Committee — James  Hollingsworth,  Anderson;  J.  Q.  A.  Seig, 
Corydon;  Thomas  •  H.  McKee,  Logansport;  Perry  Kesling, 
Onward,  Cass  County;  Martin  Worl,  Jr.,  Hagerstown. 

CLASS  XVIII. — Oxfordshire,  Shropshire  and  Hampshire. 

Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  $14 

Second  premium,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Edgar  County,  Illinois  ...  7 

Buck,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  U.  Privet  Greensburg 10 

Second  premium,  G.  Allen  <&  Son,  Palermo,  Illinois 5 

Buck  lamb,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Illinois 8 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio 4 

Ewe,  2  years  old  and  over,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  .Palermo,  Illinois 12 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio 6 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Illinois 8 

Second  premium,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Illinois 4 

Ewe  lamb,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Sons,  Liberty,  Ky 6 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio 3 

Five  lambs,  T.  Bennington,  Laporte,  Ohio 10 

Second  premium,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Laporte,  O 6 

Committee — I.  M.  Marlow,  Adams ;  Thomas  H.  MeKee,  Lo- 
gansport; Martin  Worl,  Jr.,  Hagerstown. 

CLASS  XIX, — Svctepstakes  on  Fine  Wool  and  other  Sheep.      ( Fine  Wool  to  include 

Ainericany  Spanish  atid  French  Merinos.) 

Back,  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio * .    .   .   .    $10* 

Buck,  having  5  best  lambs,  T.  Wilhoit,  Middletown 15 

Ewe,  any  age.  Cook,  Morse  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Ohio 10 

Committee — J.  C.  Robinson,  Kingston;  T.  C.  Phelps,  Greens- 
boro, Henry  county;  George  Davidson,  Yorktown,  Delaware 
county. 

LONG   WOOL. 

Bock,  R.  T.  Vories  &  Son,  Liberty,  Carroll  county,  Ky $10 

Bock,  having  5  best  lambs,  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis 15 

Ewe,  any  age,  C.  H.  Ballinger,  Atwater,  Ohio 10 

Committee — J.  C.  Robinson,  Kingston ;  T.  C.  Phelps,  Greens- 
boro, Henry  county;  George  Davidson,  Yorktown,  Delaware 
county. 
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MIDDLE    WOOL. 

Buck,  U.  Privet,  (rreeiiBburg $10 

Buck,  having  5  best  lambs,  R.  M.  Finlier,  Danville,  Ky 15 

Ewe,  any  age,  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Palermo,  Hi 10 

CommUtee — .T.  C.  RobiuHon,  Kingston;  T.  C.  Phelps,  Greens- 
boro, Henry  county;  George  Davidson,  Yorktown,  Delaware 
county. 


li*;- 


HOG8. 

L.  B.  CuOTER,  Superintendent. 

(JLASS  XW—BerkHhireff. 

Boar,  '2  years  old  and  over,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg f  14 

Second  premium,  J.  Heck  &  Co.,  Waldron 7 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  8.  Gilmour  St  Co.,  GreenRburg 12 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmour  <&  C^.,  Greensburg 6 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntowu 10 

Second  premium,  J.  Heck  &  Co.,  Waldron 5 

Boar,  under  6  months  old,  A.  8.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg 6 

Second  premium,  James  Riley,  Thorn  town 3 

Sow,  two  years  old  and  over,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg 14 

Second  premium,  J.  Heck  &  Co.,  Waldron 7 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  Heck  &  Co.,  Waldron 12 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg 6 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months  old,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown 10 

Second  premium,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greensburg 5 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  D.  Canaday,  Frankton,  Madison  County 6 

Second  premium,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 3 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months  old,  A.  S.  Gilmour  A  Co.,  Greensburg 12 

Second  premium,  James  Riley,  Thomtown 6 

Sow,  and  not  less  than  five  sucking  pigs,  A.  W.  Martin,  Muncie 12 

Sei^ond  premium,  D.  Canaday,  Frankton,  Madison  County 6 

Committee — 1.  C.  Robison,  Kingston,  Delaware  County;  W. 
K.  Parkson,  Rensselaer:  Win.  A.  Maey,  Lewisville,  Henry 
County. 

CLASS  XX I.— Poland  China, 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  A.  E.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston,  Ohio 14 

Second  premium.  E.  E.  Elliott,  Knightstuwn 7 
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Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  A.  E.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston,  Ohio   .   .   .  $12 

Second  premium,  A.  8.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Greenshurg 6 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months.  D.  L.  Thomas,  Rushville 10 

Second  premium,  A.  £.  Slaughter,  South  Charleton,  Ohio 5 

Boar,  under  6  months,  A.  W.  Boss,  Muncie 6 

Seeond  premium,  W.  C.  Williams,  Enightstown 3 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  A.  W.  Ross,  Muncie 14 

Second  premium,  A.  £.  Slaughter.  South  Charleston,  Ohio 7 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  W.  C.  Williams,  Enightstown 12 

Second  premium,  J.  Cunningham,  Miami 6 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  W.  C.  Williams,  Enightstown 10 

Second  premium,  A.  £.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston,  Ohio 5 

Sow,  under  6  months,  A.  E.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston,  Ohio 6 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Webb,  Rushville 3 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  E.  E.  Elliott,  Enightstown 12 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Bobbins  <£  Co.,  Greensburg 6 

Sow,  and  not  less  than  five  sucking  pigs,  A.  E.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston, 

Ohio 12 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 6 

Committee — John    W.   Potter,   Loogootee:    L.   8.   Harding, 
Laporte;  D.  H.  Yeoman,  Rensselaer. 

CLASS  XXIL— Large  Breed  Cheaters. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville $14 

Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  R.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 12 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  J.  H.  McCampbell,  Marshall 10 

Boar,  under  6  months,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 6 

Second  premium,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 3 

Sow,  2  years  old  and  over,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 14 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 12 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  J.  H.  McCampbell,  Marshall 10 

Sow,  under  6  months,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 6 

Second  premium,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 3 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 12 

Second  premium,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 6 

Sow,  and  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 12 

Second  premium,  B.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville 6 

Jersey  Beds. 

Boar,  Emsley  Wright,  New  Augusta,  Marion  county $10 

Second  premium,  Emsley  Wright,  New  Augusta 5 

Sow,  Emsley  Wright,  New  Augusta 10 

Second  premium,  Emsley  Wright,  New  Augusta 5 

8 — Agriculture, 
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Committee — .John  W.  Potter,  Loogootee;  L.  S.  Harding,  La- 
porte;  D.  H.  Yeomans,  Kenaselaer. 

CLASS  XXIIL—Suffolk'H,  Kimjr  and  nU  Other  Snuill  Btxeiisy  Bcgai-dlexi  of  Color. 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  T.  B.  Bennington,  Lorain,  Ohio $14 

Boar,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpeville 10' 

Sow,  under  12  and  over  6  months,  W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpsville 10 

Sow,  under  6  months  old,  William  Jones,  Liberty 6 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 3 

Comviittee, — I.  C.  Robinson,  Kingston,  Decatur  county;  W^ 
J.  Parkison,  Rensselaer;  W.  A.  Macy,  Ijcwisville. 

CLASS  XXJW—SicecpntdkfH  on  Hogx. 
Poland  China,  Chester  White,  Jersey  Rw>,  and  Other  Lauc.e  Breeds. 

Boar,  any  age,  A.  S.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  GrecnKburg 1& 

Sow,  any  age,  A.  W.  Rosas,  Muncie lo 

Herd,  1  boar  and  5  sows,  of  any  one  breed,  regardless  of  age,  size,  or  color, 

all  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  A.  K.  Slaughter,  South  Charleston,  Ohio  .  25 

Berkshire,  Sfffolk,  Essex,  and  Other  Small  Breeds. 

Boar,  any  age,  J.  Heck,  Waldron 15 

Sow,  any  age,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 15 

Herd,  1  boar  and  5  sows,  of  any  one  breed,  regardless  of  age,  size  or  color, 

all  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  J.  Heck,  Waldron 25 

Committee. — Peter  Taylor,  Boonville;  Thos.  Iluey,  Clinton; 
iSamuel  II.  Snell,  Walton,  Cass  county. 


V  POULTRY  DEIVARTMKNT. 

R.  P.  Haynes,  Sui>erintendent, 

GLASS  XXV.-Fotrf^. 

r*                     Light  Brahma  fowls,  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  Illinois $5 

;,     ■                         Second  Premium,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 3 

';                       Light  Brahma  chicks,  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  1.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 3 

Dark  Brahma  fowls,  Julius  Fishel,  Hope,  Bartholomew^  County 5 

Dark  Brahma  chicks,  Julius  Fishel,  Hope                   5 

^'    ■                          Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown & 
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Buff  Cochin  fowls,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Shelby  County $5 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 3 

Buft  Cochin  chicks,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 5 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 3 

Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 3 

Partridge  Cochin  chicks,  Stanford  &  McKee,  Logansport 5  , 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 3 

Pea  Comb  Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Inianapolis o 

Pea  Comb  Partridge  Cochin  chicks,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis          5 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis 3 

"White  Cochin  chicks,  W.  M.  Meyers,  Rock  Lune,  Johnson  County 5 

Black  Cochin  fowls,  A.  M.  Rosencrans,  Hope 5 

Second  premium,  T.  W.  Foitage,  Ben.  Davis,  Marion  County 3 

Black  Cochin  chicks,  R.  M.  Rosencrans,  Hope 5 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis 3 

Langshan  chicks,  Tilson  <&  Robison,  Rock  Lane 3 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 2 

Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 5 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 3 

Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 5 

Second  premium,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock, 3 

White  Leghorn  fowls,  Tilson  &  Robison,  Rock  Lane 3 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis 2 

White  Leghorn  chicks,  W.  J.  Elstun,  Indianapolis 3 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 2 

Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  second  premium,  T.  W.  Pottage,  Ben.  Davis 2 

Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  T.  W.  Pottage,  Ben.  Davis 3 

Second  premium,  T.  W.  Pottage,  Ben.  Davis 2 

W.  F.  Black  Spanish  fowls,  Stanton  <%  Gregg,  Greenwood 3 

W.  F.  Black  Spanish  chicks,  second  Premium,  Stanton  A  Gi^egg,  Greenwood.  2 

W.  C.  Black  Polish  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown   .    ! 3 

"W.  C.  Black  Polish  chicks,  second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown.   ...  2 

Hondan  fowls,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis 3 

Houdan  chicks,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis, 3 

Second  premium,  Stanford  &  McKee,  Logansport 2 

Oolden  Hamburg  fowls,  Stanton  &  Gregg,  Greenwood 2 

Oolden  Hamburg  chicks,  second  premium,  Stanton  &  (^regg.  Greenwood ...  I 

Silver  Hamburg  fowls,  Tilson  &  Robison,  Rock  Lane 2 

Second  premium,  Tilson  &  Robison,  Rock  Lane 1 

Silver  Hamburg  chicks,  Stanton  &  Gregg,  Greenwood 2 

Second  premium,  Dick  Noland,  Rock  Lane 1 

Black  Hamburg  fowls,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock 2 

Second  premium,  Stanton  &  Gregg,  Greenwood 1 

Black  Hamburg  chicks,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock 2 

Second  premium,  Stanton  &  Gregg,  Greenwood 1 
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iwls,  second  premium,  Stanton  &  Oregg,  Oreeawood  .   .    . 
game  fovrip,  xecood  premium,  F.  W.  McDougal,  lodian- 

game  cbicke,  D.  G.  Harter,  North  Manchester 

im,  D.  C.  Harter,  North  Mancheeter 

(ame  Bantam  fowls,  second  premium,  Julius  Fiehel,  Hope 

game  Bantam  chicks,  John  Conn,  Indianapolis 

Bantam  fowls,  I,  N.  Barlcer,  Thorntown 

m,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 

iantam  chicks,  J.  N-  Barker,  Thorntown 

m,  Stanford  &  McKce,  Logansport 

intam  fowls,  I,  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 

intam  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 

m,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown 

I  fowls  or  chicks,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock 

I  birds,  H.  C.  U.  Bals,  Indianapolis -  - 

im,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 

lch.of  1881,  S.  Johnson,  Irvington 

m,  John  Marvel,  Royallon,  Boone  county 

AejB,  old  birds,  Wm.  Ennie,  Clermont,  Marion  countj  - 

im,  Wm.  Ennis,  Clermont 

kevB,  hatch  of  1881,  W.E.  Bnnis,  Clermont 

im,  Wm.  A.  Cox,  Brightwood,  Marion  Co 

t.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 

im,  Tilson  &  Robinson,  Rock  Lane 

C.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis 

m,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis 

ton  &  Robinson,  Rock  Lane 

m,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 

Ennis,  Clermont 

:m,  Stanton  &  Oregg,  Greenwood 

1  &  Robinson,  Rock  Lane 

m,  James  Stuart,  Indianapolis 

'2.  O.  Bals,  Indianapolis 

m,  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  IndianepoliB 

'ilson  &  Robinson,  Bock  Lane 

m,  Tilson  &  Robinson,  Rock  Lane 

y,  John  Marrel,  Royalton,  Boone  county 

ockerel,  Tiiaon  &  Robinson,  Rock  Lane 

lullett,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock 

r  1  week  old,  pure  breed,  6.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis  .  .  . 

Non-Enumbratbd  Poultry. 

ds,  second  premium,  Burnett  Stapp,  Hope 

eke,  second  preminm,  Burnett  Stapp,  Hope 
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Black  Javas,  chicks,  Burnett  Stapp,  Hope $3 

Muscovy  ducks,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville 3 

Muscovy  ducks,  second  premium,  Will  Seiders,  Indianapolis 2 

Japanese  Bantams,  H.  VanHummell,  Indianapolis 3 

Rumpless  chicks,  W.  J.  Elstnn,  Indianapolis 2 

Silver  duck-wing  Bantams,  fowls,  R.  H.  CVBrist,  Indianapolis 2 

Silver  duck-wing  Bantams,  chicks,  R.  H.  O'Brist,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  R.  H.  CBrist,  Indianapolis 1 

Bed  Pile  game  chicks,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock 2 

Committee — B.  M.  Pierce,  of  Iowa. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  K.  O'Neal,  Superintendent. 
(None  but  actual  producers  could  compete  in  classes  26,  27,  28,  29.) 

CLASS  XXVL— Vegetables, 

Three  cauliflowers,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence,  Marion  county $2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1 

Six  broccoli,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Six  vegetable  eggs,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport      2 

Second  premium,  Henry  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Six  encumbers,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Peck  white  beans,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  G.  Blubaugh,  Warsaw,  Kosciusko  county I 

Two  quarts  lima  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 50c. 

Half  gaUon  garden  peas,  dry,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Half  gallon  field  peas,  dry^  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Half  peck  peppers,  for  pickling,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  J.  Mummaw,  Warsaw 1 

Peck  Tomatoes,  Thomas  Thatcher,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Collection  of  Tomatoes,  J.  H.  Thomas  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Half  dozen  ears  sweet  corn,  (green),  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T  Adams,  Logansport r*   *   *  ^ 
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Half  dozen  ears  sweet  com,  (dry),  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont $2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawn-noe 1 

Three  8(|ua«hes,  any  kind,  Peter  Hartsock,  Lsiwrcntre 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logaiiaport 1 

Three  pumpkins,  H.  T.  Adams,  Ix^gansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 1 

Three  drum-head  cabbage,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  H,  T.  Adams,  Logan8i)ort 2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royaltou 1 

Three  cabbages,  any  kind,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  S.  W,  Oldfather,  Warsaw 1 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lirwi*ence  •   •   •, 1 

Collection  vegetables  by  any  one  amateur  exhibitor,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logans- 
port       10 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 5 

Collection  vegetables  by  one  professional  exhibitor,  Anthony  C.  Hays,  £liza- 

bethtown,  Ohio 10 

Committee— U,  S.  Wells,  Shelbyvillo;   L.  S.  Fitch,  Oakwood: 
J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport. 
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CLASS  XXVIL^Root  Oro}^. 

Half  bushel  turnips,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport ;^2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Dozen  parsnips,  J.  A.  Merryman,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Dozen  radishes,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Hays,  Elizabethtow^n,  Ohio 1 

Dozen  carrots,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1 

Dozen  roots  salsify,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Dozen  horseradish,  A.  C.  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Half  dozen  red  beets,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington 2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 1 

Half  dozen  turnip  beets,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 2 

Second  premium,  J.  Mummaw,  Warsaw 1 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  J.  Mummaw,  Warsaw 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Half  peck  red  onions,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 
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Half  peck  yellow  onionR,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabawh $2 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Half  peck  white  onions,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 1 

Dozen  turnip  radishes,  Henry  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 50c. 

Dozen  long  radishes,  Henry  Adams,  Iy)gansport 1 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 50c. 

Display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality 3 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 1 

Comnn'ttee — R.  S.  Wells,  Shelby ville;    L.  S.  Fitcli,  Oakwood, 
Laporte  county  ;  J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport. 

CLASS  XXVilL— Potatoes. 

Peck  pink  peach  blows,  John  Marvel,  Royalton S2 

Peck  white  peach  blows,  John  Marvel,  Royalton 2 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 1 

Peck  early  rose,  H.  T,  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  A.  C  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1 

Peck  snowflake,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 2 

Second  premium,  Henry  A.  Smith,  Danville 1 

Peek  Pink-Eyes,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Second  premium,  Otho  Hays,  Elixabethtown,  Ohio 1 

Peck  Shaker  russets,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Hays,  Elizabethtown 1 

Peck  Peerless  potatoes,  H.  T.  Adams,  Ix>gansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 1 

Half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  J.  J.  Johnson,  Castle  ton 2 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Johnson,  Castleton 1 

Peck  early  potatoes,  any  kind,  Otho  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Robinson,  Rock  Lane,  Johnson  county 1 

Peck  late  potatoes,  any  kind,  8.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 2 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 1 

Peck  Beauty  of  Jlebron,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Second  premium,  J.  H. 'Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Peck  Victor,  S.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 2 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 1 

Peck  Burbank  seedling,  J.  L.  Sailors,  Wabash 2 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1 

Collection  Irish  potatoes,  not  less  than  ten  kinds,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport   .  5 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont % 2 

Committee— R.  S.  Wells,  Shelby  ville;  L.  S.  Fitch,  Oakwood; 
J.  C.  Custer,  Loganspoii:. 
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CLASS  XXIX^'-Orain  and  Seeds, 
(Grain  in  this  class  must  have  been  grown  within  the  year  exhibited.) 

Half  bushel  earlj  field  dent  corn  in  ear,  John  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty  ...  $5 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Half  bushel  yellow  com,  in  ear,  J.  M.  Dye,  Northfield 5 

Second  premium,  S.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 2 

Half  bushel  white  com,  in  ear,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 5 

Second  premium,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 2 

Half  bushel  com,  any  color,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport 5 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 2 

Half  bushel  hominy  corn,  J.  A.  Heavenridge,  Liberty 2 

Display  and  greatest  variety  com,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  one-half  gallon  each 

variety,  H.  T.  Adams,  Logansport . 10 

Display  and  variety  of  wheat,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  one-half  gallon  each 

variety,  W.  A,  Ennis,  Clermont 10 

Half  bushel  white  wheat,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 5 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 2 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  1.  P.  Smith,  Warsaw 5 

'  Second  premium,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Half  bushel  spring  wheat,  S.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 5 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2 

Half  bushel  rye,  S.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 2 

Half  bushel  oats,  S.  A.  Snoddy,  Dayton 2 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  Henry  Kelly,  Warsaw 2 

Half  bushel  barley,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Half  bushel  flaxseed,  S.  W.  Oldfather,  Warsaw 2 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades 2 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont   .......  2 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont 2 

Half  bushel  red  top  grass  seed,  S.  W.  Oldfather,  Warsaw 2 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lawrence 2 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  S.  W.  Oldfather,  Warsaw 2 

Sample  10  lbs.  brown  corn,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton 2 

Committee — R.  S.  Wells,  Shelby ville;  t.  S.  Fitch,  Oakwood; 
J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport. 


CLASS  XXX.-^ButUr,  Cheese  and  Honey. 

Thirty  pounds  C|pamery  butter.  Excelsior  Creamery  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis   Diploma  and  $8 

Five  pounds  dairy  butter,  Mrs.  George  Jackson,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Hartman,  Southport S 
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Thirty  ponuds  factory  cheese,  Excelsior  Creamery  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis   Diploma  and      $8 

Ten  pounds  comb  honey  in  packages  of  one  pound  or  more,  W.  A.  Horton, 

Macy,  Miami  county 5 

Second  premium,  Daugherty  &  McKee,  Indianapolis 2 

Ten  pounds  or  more  one-pound  packages  extracted  honey,  Daugherty  &  Mc- 
Kee, Indianapolis 5 

Crate  of  honey  in  the  comb,  in  most  marketable  shape,  Daugherty  &  McKee, 

Indianapolis 6 

Display  of  honey,  back  comb  and  extracted,  Daugherty  &  McKee,  Indian- 
apolis         5 

Display  of  wax,  Daugherty  &  McKee,  Indianapolis 2 

Machine  for  extracting  honey,  Daugherty  &  McKee,  Indianapolis     .    .    .  Diploma 

Display  of  bee-keeping  supplies,  Daugherty  <&  McKee,  Indianapolis .   .    .  Diploma 

Committee. — R.  S.  Wells,  Shelby ville ;  L.  8.  Fitch,  Oakwood; 
J.  C.  Custer,  Logansport. 

CLASS  XXXI, — Cigar B  and  Smoker^  Ar tides, 

(  Non-En  UMERATKD. ) 

Sehnull  &  Co.,  Indianapolis Diploma 

P.  Lorillard  <&  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J Diploma 

John  Rauch,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Canned  goods,  Sehnull  &  Co.,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Grocers'  furniture,  tea-drawing  apparatus,  etc.,  Sehnull  A  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis  Diploma 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Joseph  Gilbert,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXXIL— Amateur  List. 

Apples. 

Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  A.  B.  Shelledy,  Danville $16 

Twelve  varities  of  apples,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence 10 

Six  varieties  of  apples,  F.  K  Baker,  Champaign,  Illinois 5 

Peaches. 

Three  varities  of  peaches,  Solomon  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio $3 

One  variety  of  peaches,  Solomon  Hays,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 2 
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Grapes — Grown  in  Open  Air. 

Five  varieties  of  grapes,  F.  £.  Baker,  Champaign,  Illinois $5 

Three  yarieties  of  grapes,  Cornelius  O'Haver,  Danville 3 

Five  clusters  grapes,  any  kind,  C.  O'Haver,  Danville 2 

Display  of  Frvits— All  Kinds. 

F.  £.  Baker,  Champaign,  Illinois $25 

The  collections  of  fruits  from  DeKalb  and  Kosciusko  counties  were  verv  fine 
displays,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fruit  show  in  Horticultural  H&li. 

Committee — fj.  W.  Furna8,  Valley  Mills;    E.  Y.  Teas,  Dim- 
reith,  Wayne  county. 


CLASS  XXXIIL— Professional  List. 

Applks. 

Twenty  varieties  of  apples,  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis  ....  Diploma  and  $15 
Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  H.  ^i.  Dun  lap.  Savoy,  Illinois  .  .  .  Diploma  and  10 
Six  varieties  of  apples,  £.  A.  Eickhoi)',  Indianapolis Diploma  and       5 

PEAR.S. 

Ten  varieties  pears,  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis Diploma  and  $10 

Four  varieties  autumn  pears,  J.  S.  Boats,  Spencerville,  DeKalb 

county Diploma  and       5 

Grape-s. 
One  variety  of  grapes,  10  clusters,  E.  A.  Eickheff,  Indianapolis  .  Diploma  and    $2 

Dit*PLAY  OF   Fruits. 

Display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis    .    .  Diploma  and  ti'y 
Collection  nursery  stock,  arranged  for  exhibition  adjoining  Floral 

Hall,  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis Diploma  and     15 

Committee — J.  W.  Furnas,  Valley   Mills;   E.  Y.  Teas,  Dun- 
reith. 

Flowers  and  Plants— Professional  List. 

General  collection  of  plants,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society $20 

Collection  of  foliage  plants  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 6 

Collection  of  lycopods  and  ferns,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 6 

Display  and  variety  of  climbers,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 5 

Collection  of  begonias,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 6 

Collection  of  cacti,  aloes,  agaves,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 8 
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Ci Election  of  geraniums,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society $6 

Three  rustic  stands,  filled,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 6 

Three  hanging  baskets,  filled,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 3 

Collection  of  palmB,  Indiauapolit)  Floral  Society 10 

Collection  of  alocasias  and  calladiums,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society    ....  10 

Collection  of  cannas,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society o 

Arranged  Wardian  case,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 4 

Collection  loose  cut  flowers,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 10 

Dijjplay  and  arrangement  cut  roses,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 5 

Ten  funeral  designs,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 20 

Collection  basket  designs,  not  less  than  10  pieces,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society.  20 

Collection  bonquets,  not  less  than  ten,  Indianapolis  Floral  Society 10 

Committee — Harry   Thndiiini,    Indianapolis ;    Henry    Manke- 
dink,  Indianapolis. 

Flowkils  axi>  Plants— Amateur  List. 

(ViUection  ef  plants,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indiana]>()lis .    .  $10 

Second  premium.  Miss  M  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 5 

Collection  of   Begoniai»,  not  less  than  10  varieties,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indiana- 
polis      .5 

Second  premium.  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 3 

Agave,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 2 

Rustic  stand,  filled.  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 1 

Xight-blooming  Cereus,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 2 

Aloeasia,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 2 

Canna,  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 1 

Han^ring  basket,  filled,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 1 

Collection  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  Dudley  Rogers,  Greencastle 8 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Townsend,  Indianapolis 4 

Collection  cut  geraniums,  Mrs.  Dudley  Rogers,  Greencastle 4 

Second  premium.  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 2 

Collection  cut  roses,  Mrs.  Dudley  Rogers,  Greencastle 8 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 4 

Collection  cot  verbenas.  Miss  M.  V.  Stewart,  Indianapolis 4 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Dudley  Rogers,  Greencastle 2 

Hanging  basket,  filled,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 3 

Pot-grown  fern,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianapolis 3 

Second  premium.  Miss  M.  C.  Stewart.  Indianapolis 2 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington y 

8ix  pot-grown  geraniums,  in  bloom.  Miss.  M.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis    ...  3 

Second  premium,  H.  O.  Thudium,  Indianaj)olis 2 
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-Mrs.  Solomon  Claypool,  IndiaDapolie ;  Miea  Mary 
rawlbrdsville ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Hayward,  Terre  Haute. 


)LOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 

Prof.  Johm  Comtrr,  Saperintendent. 

CLASS  XXXIV. 

a  of  tosailH,  Michael  Zeller,  Crawforderille $5 

ium,  Michael  Zelter,  CrawfoTdsTille 2 

p,  Iiouiaville,  Ky Diploma 

D  of  mineraU,  Natural  Science  aaeociBtion,  IndianapaliB,  Diploma 

nof  8helIfl,M.Z.  BlackJndianapoliB Diploma 

h  water  shellB,  Natural  Science  association,  Indianapolia,  Diploma 
inted  birds  and  animals,  Edward  Bonge,  Cumberland,  Marion 

$20 

ium,  Mra.  Jeuie  M.  Brayton,  Indianapolis 10 

il  lepidoptera.  Natural  Science  Association,  Indianapolis  -   -        3 

Kent,  Jefferson  county Diploma 

oal  lepidoptera,  Mary  Fairfield,  Indianapolis S3 

«te,W.  J.  Chambers,  Kent 3 

OoLLEcrioK  OF  BoTANiCAi.  Specimens. 

ry,  herbarium,  Indianapolis Diploma 

rj,  herbarium,  Indianapolis Diploma 

herbarium,  Indianapolia Diploma 

Iwell,  herbariutii,  Indianapolis XHploma 

'ich,  herbarium,  Indianapolis Diploma 

ind  medals,  Leo  Woeraer,  Indianapolia Diploma 

ibit  in  natural  history,  Bev.  G.  L.  Curtiss,  ludianapolis  .  Diploma 
riums  deserve  special  mention,  as  being  five,  of  one  hundred,  pre- 
;h  School  of  Indianapolis,  and  averaged  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
■ecimens.  Miss  Jessie  Aldrich  exhibited  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nounled  and  arranged  according  to  Oray's  botany." 
it  is  awarded  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Zeller.  It  ia  well  known  to 
lal  at  Crawfordeville  is  one  of  the  finest  beds  of  crinoids  in  the 
eHs  collection  illustrates  them  fully,  and,  in  the  marked  absence  of 
lit,  this  fine  array  filled  an  important  gap  in  the  Natural  History 
highly  commended  by  Prof.  Coilett. 
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The  collection  of  mounted  birds  and  animals  consisted  of  two  exhibits.  That  of 
Edward  Bonge,  of  Cumberland,  was  very  superior  as  regards  mounting.  Mrs. 
Jessie  Brayton  exhibited  two  hundred  specimens  of  Indiana  birds,  a  student's 
aeries,  of  hand  specimens,  well  arranged  and  classified. 

Committeer—Alemhert  W.  Brayton  and  J.  N.  Hurty,  Indian- 
apolis. 

CLASS  XXXV. 

Block  coal,  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Caking  coal,  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Cannel  coal,  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Coke,  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Building  stone,  Howard  <&  Denig,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Manufactured  fertilizer^  E.  Rauh  &  Son,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Collection  and  variety  of  coal  from  any  one  county  in  Indiana, 

Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis Diploma  and    $5 

Committee — J.  K*.  Hurty,  Indianapolis;  A,  W.  Brayton,  In- 
dianapolis. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Maby  £.  Hagoart,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXX VIL— Domestic  Manufactures, 

All  wool  coverlet,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville $2 

Cotton  coverlet,  Mrs.  Jacob  Parrish,  Indianapolis 2 

Pair  blankets,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown   ....'. 3 

Counterpane,  knit,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  Indianapolis 2 

Counterpane,  crochet,  Mrs.  Sophia  Belch,  Indianapolis 2 

Ten  yards  plaid  flannel,  Mrs.  Jacob  Parrish,  Indianapolis 2 

Ten  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Dr.  Homer,  Knightstown .' 2 

Worsted  quilt,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Gist,  Terre  Haute 2 

Second  premium.  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 1 

Silk  qnilt,  Mrs.  S.  Lee,  Indianapolis,  (Age  91.) 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  T.  £.  Reynolds,  Noblesville 2 

Calico  qnilt,  Mrs.  Amanda  Warner,  Brazil 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Walker,  Indianapolis 1 

Floor  mat,  Worsted,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Shera,  Indianapolis 2 

Bag,  Ida  Smith,  Indianapolis 2 

SecQnd  premium,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Indianapolis «...  1 
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Tufted  door  mat,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Shera,  IiidianapoliK 
Canvas  door  mat,  Serepta  Ferris,  Indianapolig.    . 


ConDiiUtee — Mrs.     S.    J.    Slioptaiigh,    rriiiceton;     Mrs. 
Ilolloway,  Spicelaiid. 


SI 

1 


CLASS  XXXVIIL 

Infant'H  knit  or  crochet  shirt,  Mrp.  .T.  E.  Howe,  Muncie SI 

Infant's  knit  or  crochet  sockH,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 1 

Pair  knit  or  crochet  mittens,  Mrs.  L.  Ousler,  Noblesviile 1 

Pair  woolen  stockings  or  socks,  hand-knit,  Mrs.  Amanda  Warner,  Brazil.    .    .  T 

Pair  cotton  stockings  or  socks,  hand-knit,  Mrs,  M.  F.  Shera,  Indianapolis  .    .  1 

Pair  linen  stockings,  hand-knit,  Mrs.  McChesney,  Indianapolis 1: 

Knit  or  crochet  shawl,  Clotilde  Keslar,  Indianapolis 2 

Knit  or  crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bosserman,  Indianapolis 1 

Knit  or  crochet  hood,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelby ville I 

Knit  or  crochet  fascinator,  Mrs.  Siddall,  Indianapolis 1 

Crochet  sacque,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Leonard,  Indianapolis 1 

Crochet  cloak,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis 1 

Knit  or  crochet  gentleman's  scarf,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown    ...  1 

Crochet  cotton  tidy,  Mrs.  Xancy  Houk,  Indianapolis 1 

Crochet  worsted  tidy,  Mrs.  Laura  Burns,  Greensburg 1 

Afghan,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mathews,  Indianapolis 3- 

Second  premium,  Mamie  Schofield,  Indianapolis 2 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown 1 

Fancy  knitting  specimen,  Miss  Mary  C.  Howe,  Princeton 1 

Non-En  r  m  kr  a  tk  d. 

Crochet  buttons,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Owens,  Indianapolis 2 

Crochet  and  knit  child's" skirt,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Snyder,  North  Indianap- 
olis   White  Ribbon. 

Committee — Mrs.    8.    J.     Shoptaugli,    Pri notion ;     Mrs.  L. 
Holloway,  Spieeland. 


CLASS  A^VA7A'. -Uwe  Wu.L 

Point  lace,  display,  Mrs.  Laura  Burns,  Greensburg  .  .  . 
Point  lace,  specimen.  Miss  .Tulia  Minich,  Indianapolis 

Second  premium.  Miss  Fannie  Galey,  Crawfordsville 
(xuipure  lace,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  Mooney,  Columbus  .    .    . 

Second  premium.  Miss  Laura  Burns,  Gnn^nsburg  .  . 
Pillow  lace,  specimen.  Miss  Alice  McQuiddy,  Indianapolis 
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Darning  on  net,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ann  Howell,  (age  74),  Indianapolis $2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  Railsback,  Indianapolis 1 

Applique  lace,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  AV.  Wright,  Crawfordsville 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Deathe,  Richmond 1 

Crochet  lace,  display,  Mrs.  L.  Becker,  Indianapolis 2 

Knit  lace,  display,  Malinda  Murphy,  Indianapolis 2 

Tatting,  display.  Miss.  E.  J.  Marsee,  Indianapolis 2 

Netted  guipure  lace,  display,  Miss  Mary  Howe,  Princeton 3 

Breton  lace,  display,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Woodbridge„  Indianapolis 2 

Macrame  lace,  display,  Miss  Sallie  Mitchell,  Terre  Haute 2 

Ourtain  lace,  home  made,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 2 

CommUtee — Marv   I).    Navlor,    Crawfordsville;    Mrs.   J.  R. 
Wood,  Covington. 

CLASS  XL, — Embroidery  and  Braiding. 

Embroidery  with  linen  floss,  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown  ...  $2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 1 

Embroidery,  yoke  and  sleeves,  Mrs.  S.  Lee,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 1 

Embroidery,  night  dress,  Mrs.  Robert  Cathcart,  Indianapolis 2 

Embroidery,  child's  dress,  Miss  Laura  Burns,  Greensburg 2 

Second  premium,  Miss  Libbie  Montgomery,  Indianapolis 1 

Embroidery,  table  set,  Mrs.  C.  Muchmore,  Shelbyville 2 

Embroidery,  bed  set,  Mrs.  C.  Muchmore,  Shelbyville 2 

Embroidery,  handkerchief,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 1 

Embroidery,  silk,  specimens,  Mrs.  Dr.  Bobbs,  Indianapolis 2 

Embroidery,  silk  stockings,  Miss  Laura  Bums,  Greensburg 1 

Embroidery,  silk  sacque,  Mrs.  Robert  Cathcart,  Indianapolis 2 

Embroidery,  silk  skirt,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown 2 

Embroidery,  infant's  shawl,  silk,  Mrs.  Robert  Cathcart,  Indianapolis  ....  2 

Second  premium,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville I 

Embroidery,  skirt,  worsted.  Miss  Laura  Bums,  Greensburg 2 

Embroidery,  table  cover,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Howe,  Muncie 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Samuel  Taylor,  Indianapolis 2 

Embroidery,  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Miss  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 1 

Embroidery,  chair  cover,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 2 

Embroidery,  chair  cushion,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 2 

Embroidery,  sofa  cushion,  Edith  Heitkam,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Clotilde  Keslar,  Indianapolis 1 

Embroidery,  toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Deathe,  Richmond 1 

Embroidery,  pin  cushion,  Allie  Johnson,  Waterloo,  DeKalb  county 1 

Embroidery,  infant's  cloak,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Foulds^  Indianapolis 2 
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Embroidery,  scarf,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville $1 

Embroidery,  bead,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  Mueller,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Enightstown 1 

Embroidery,  applique,  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis 1 

Embroidery,  outline,  or  etching,  display,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis,  2 

Embroidery,  outline,  or  etching,  specimen,  Mra.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville  ....  1 

Embroidery,  Kensington,  specimen,  Jessie  Hughes,  Indianapolis 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Price,  Marion,  Grant  county 2 

Embroidery,  tapestry,  display,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis S 

Embroidery,  tapestry,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 2 

Embroidery,  art  in  colors,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Indianapolis  .   .  3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Price,  Marion 2 

Embroidery,  chenille,  specimen,  T.  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Straughan,  Indianapolis 2 

Braiding,  display,  Mrs.  Jennie  Swift,  Connersville 2 

Braiding,  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown 1 

Committee — H.  V.  Austin,  Richmond. 

CLASS  XLL — Sewing — Machine  and  Hand, 

Machine  work,  five  articles,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Schwartz,  Indianapolis $3 

Machine  work,  shirt,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 1 

Machine  work,  calico  dress.  Miss  Laura  Bums,  Greensburg 1 

Hand  sewing,  garment,  Harriet  King,  Brazil 1 

Hand  sewing,  shirt,  Miss  Laura  Burns,  Greensburg 1 

Dress,  worsted  or  silk,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Rothwell,  Indianapolis   .    .   .  Diploma  and  5 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Rothwell,  Indianapolis 3 

Boy's  suit,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 2 

Darning  on  old  garment,  Mrs.  Albert  Yohn,  Indianapolis I 

Patching  on  old  garment,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown I 

m  Buttonholes,  display  on  different  materials,  T.  E.  Reynolds,  Noblesville  ...  2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Gist,  Terre  Haute 1 

Hem-stitching,  specimen,  Mrs.  N.  Kingman,  Indianapolis I 

Committee — Mrs.  J.  W.  Shideler,  Marion;  Mrs.  H.  V.  Austin, 
Richmond. 

CLASS  XLIL—Misedianeoua, 

Wax  flowers,  Mrs.  John  Newman,  Indianapolis $3 

Wax  fruit,  Miss  Edith  Heitkam,  Indianapolis 3 

Wax  work,  ornamental,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Crist,  Indianapolis 3 

Decalcomania  or  transfer  work,  display,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville  ....  1 

Shell  work,  display,  Lydia  Copeland,  Indianapolis 2 

Bead  work,  display,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville 2 
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Card  receiver,  Mrs. Hawkins,  Indianapolis 

Handkerchief  box,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bailsback,  Indianapolis 

Glove  box,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Smithers,  Indianapolis 

Spatterwork,  on  card  board,  specimen,  Mrs.  Ella  O.  Johnson,  Indianapolis  .    . 
8patterwork,  on  cloth,  specimen,  Mrs.  Dr.  B.  H.  Homer,  Knightstown  .... 

Sea  moss,  ornament,  Miss  Yohn,  Indianapolis 

Wood  moss,  ornament.  Miss  Hattie  Scott,  Indianapolis 

Autumn  leaves,  ornamental  display,  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 

Feather  work,  on  cloth,  Mrs.  D.  'W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  M.  Posz,  Shelbyville 

Second  premium,  Jesse  Hughs,  Indianapolis 

Sofa  pillow,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Moore,  Indianapolis 

Second  premium,  F.  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis 

Lamp  mats,  fancy,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 

Toilet  mats,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hayman,  Indianapolis , 2 

Picture  tapestry  work,  Mrs.  John  Tarlton,  Indianapolis 3 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  Tarlton,  Indianapolis 2 

Chair  stripes,  Jesse  Hughs,  Indianapolis 2 

Lambrequins,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 2 

Tidy,  not  crochet,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie 1 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  display,  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Clotilde  Thomas,  Indianapolis S 

Painting  on  tiles,  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 3 

Painting  on  panels,  display,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis 3 

Painting  on  wood,  display,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis 2 

Painted  toilet  set,  display,  Miss  Libbie  Murry,  Indianapolis 1 

Painted  work, miscellaneous,  Mrs.  Clotilde  Thomas,  Indianapolis.   .   .    .  Diploma. 
Decorated  china,  display.  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5 

Second  premium,  Miss  Ada  Comingore,  Indianapolis 3 

Decorated  china,  specimen.  Miss  Ada  Comingore,  Indianapolis 2 

Painted  fan,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis 1 

Fret  sawing,  display,  Mattie  Tarbell,  Indianapolis 2 

Inlaid  work,  display,  Mattie  Tarbell,  Indianapolis 3 

Design  for  a  dwelling  house  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Buskirk,  Indianapolis.    .        2 
Job  printing,  display,  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Diamond,  Indianapolis   ...        2 

Committee — Miss  Carrie  Vawter,  Franklin ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Crist, 
Crawfordsville. 

CLASS  XLIIL—Dry  Qoods,  MiUinenf,  Etc 

Hair  goods  and  work,  display,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Fowler,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Millinery,  display,  W.  Woodbridge,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Two  bonnets,  W.  Woodbridge,  Indianapolis Diploma 

Committee — Mary  D.  Naylor,  Crawfordsville;  Mrs.  Geo.  Hay- 
ward,  Terre  Haute. 
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Ci/liSS'  A'L/r.— 0»4/inttry  .UicieA, 

(All  articles  in  this  cla88  must  be  strictly  home-made,  and  will  be  fully  teKted  by 

taHte  and  sight). 

Honey,  in  comb,  five  pounds,  exhibited  by  a  woman,  Miss  Lizzie  McLane, 

Shelbyville $3 

Bread,  loaf,  wheat,  yea<«t,  Mrs.  £.  Owen,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach,  Indianapolis L 

Bread,  wheat,  salt-rising,  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Comingore,  Indianapolis 1 

Graham  bread,  yeast,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Baker,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 1 

Graham  bread,  salt-rising,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Lottie  Spicer,  Columbus 1 

Bread,  corn,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Thomas,  Lawrence 1 

Busks,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indianapolis 2 

Crullers,  Mrs.  Lottie  Spicer,  Shelbyville 1 

Pound  cake,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Comingore,  Indianapolis 3 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  Lottie  Spicer,  Shelbyville li 

Jellies,  collection,  Mrs.  Annie  Stilz,  Indianapolin 3 

Preserves,  collection,  not  le^s  than  one  pint  each,  M.  Gearhart,  Indianapolis  .  3 

Second  premium,  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 2 

Fruit  butter,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville  ....  3 

Pickles,  collection,  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 2 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Annie  Stilz,  IndianapoliH 1 

Canned  fruit,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.-J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolit*  .    .  5 

Second  premium,  M.  E.  Crist,  Crawfordsville 3 

Maple  molasses,  half  gallon,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Parrish,  Indiana[>oli8 1 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  one  pint,  Mrs.  J.  F.  ('oburn,  Indianapolis    ...  1 

Commiftee — Mrs.   E.    X.   Bacon,   Indianapolis;    Mrn.   George 
Hayward,  Terre  Haute. 


CHILDKEX'S  J>EPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  wa8  open  to  boys  and  girls,  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  fair.     Culinary  articles  were  subject  to  rules  governing  last  class). 

CLASS  XL  V, 

Loaf  wheat  bread,  yeast,  Minnie  Boyd,  Indianapolis $2 

Second  premium,  Nellie  Brown,  North   Indianapolis 1 

Loaf  wheat  bread,  salt-rising,  Maggie  Long,  Indianapolis * .    .    .    .  2 

Second  premium,  Nellie  Brown,  North  Indianapolis 1 
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Cake,  Gertrude  Darling,  North   Indianapolin $3". 

Wecond  premium,  Maria  Fletcher,  IndianapoliH 2 

Picklet*,  collection,  Miss  Annie  B.  Marvel,  Boyaltou % 

Hand  wwing,  chemiHe,  Gertrude  Darling,  North  Indianapolis V 

Hand  newing,  garment,  Gertrude  Darling,  North  IndianapoliH 1 

Patching  on  old  garment,  display,  Nellie  Brown,  North  Indianapolis  ....  ? 

iSecond  premium,  Mins  Lillie  Homer,  Knightntown 1 

Darning  on  old  garment,  Lillie  Homer,  Knightntown  .    .    .    .* 2 

Second  premium,  Nellie  Brown,  North  Indianapolis J 

Bucionliole^.  display  on  different  materials,  Lillie  Homer,  Knightstown  ...  2 

Embroidery,  yoke  and  sleeven,  Yuba  M.  Burns,  GreeUHburg 2 

Embroidery,  darning  on  net,  Miss  Georgie  Henchman,  Indianapolis  ....  I 

Embroidery,  worsted,  specimen,  Ida  Muchmore,  Shelby ville 2 

Second  premium,  Yuba  M.  Burns,  Greensburg 1 

Embroidery,  silk,  specimen,  Georgie  Huston.  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Yuba  M.  Burns,  Greensburg 1 

Crochet  work,  display,  Miss  Lillie  Cook,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Carrie  Rouse,  Indianapolis 1 

Tidy,  Miss  Lillie  Homer,  Knightstown 2 

Second  premium,  Minnie  Alice  Coffin,  Indianapolis ] 

Pin  cushion,  Ida  Muchmore,  Shelby  ville 1- 

Toilet  set,  Carrie  Rouse,  Indianapolis 2 

Picture  in  needlework,  Bertha  Laul)e,  Indiana{x>lis 2" 

Perforated  card  board  work,  display,  Lillie  Homer,  Knightstown 2 

Picked  work,  display,  Miss  Maggie  Hollette,  Indianapolis 1 

Wax  work,  display,  Miss  Edith  Heitkam,  Indianapolis 1 

Paper  flowers,  display,  Minnie  Willard,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Minnie  Boyd,  North  Indianapolis ] 

Painting  on  wood,  display,  Valette  Miller,  Indianapolis 2 

Painting  on  tiles,  display,  Pearlie  Johnson,  Indianapolis 2 

Fret  sawing,  display,  Joe  Harper,  Indianapolis 2" 

Second  premium,  Charlie  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis ] 

Autumn  leaves,  ornamental,  display,  Lillie  Homer,  Knightstown 1 

Woods,  collection,  named,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Minerals,  collection,  named,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Butterflies,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2" 

Second  premium,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Insectts,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2' 

Stamps,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Cariosities,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Old  coins,  ctillection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2 

Second  premium,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 1 

Stuffed  birds,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 4 

Second  premium,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 2" 

Stuffed  animals,  collection,  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis 6» 
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WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Non-En  uuBR  A  TED  List, 

Vtmi'unw  Xuantof  by  Emmlive  Qmniliet  Women's  ^^Moetafion.) 

oiu,  Mre.  M.  F.  Oweiu,  ladianapoliii S2 

knit  child's  skirt,  Urs.  G.  L.  Sunder,  North  Indiansp- 

White  ribbon 

I  toweU,  LillieJenkiiu,  Indianapolis Commendable 

,  Hre.  Amanda  Wamer,  Brasil Commendable 

lia«  Lena  Keen,  Indianapolis $1 

3row,  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Williams,  Indianapotia White  ribbon 

a,  Mrs.  Ella  O.  Johnson,  Indianapolis ^Miite  ribbon 

en,  Mill  Rawlins,  St.  Loais,  Mo White  ribbon 

portraits,  MiB.  Julia  LadingtoD,  Indianapolis So 

•  in  oil,  Mrs.  Julia  Ludington,  Indianapolis 3 

,  Mrs.  Clotilde  Thomas,  Indianapolis Worthjr  of  notice 

aris  work,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Crist,  Indianapolis,  awarded  special  pre- 

m S3 

,  dog's  head,  Mrs.  C.  Ingraham, 

ianapolia Very  fine,  worthy  of  specinl  aiteniion 

Mrs.  Edos  B.  Beed,  Indianapolis Verv  fine 

chide,  MisB  Amelia  Allisch,  Indianapolis   .    .    .    ■  Honorable  mention 
shoulder   brace,  displaj'.  Hiss   Emma   Rawlinga,  St.  Louis, 
Diploma 

tee — Mary    D.    Naylor,    Crawfordsville;      Mrs.    Geo, 
,  Terre   Haute. 

inned  fruit  and  vegetables,  A.  M.  Palmer,  Toronto,  Ont. ,  .   .  Diploma 

1  design,  Harry  Whitman,  Indian- 

lis Worthy  of  notice  by  the  prem    $2 

tee — Mrs,    E,    M.    Bacon,    Indianapolis;     Mrs,   Geo. 
,   Terre  Haute. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 

Offered  by  business  men  and  firms,  awarded  at  the  annual  State  Fair,  commenoing 
September  26, 1881,  under  the  usual  rules  and  regulations. 

Woman's  Department — Miscellaneous. 

A.  Lb  Wright  &  Co.,  carpet  house,  47  and  49  South  Meridian  street ;  best 

bouquet  cut  flowers,  Miss  Jennie  Ragan,  Clajton $5 

Howe  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  97  and  99  North  Pennsylvania  street;  samples  of 
plain  and  fancy  stitching  done  on  Howe  machine,  Mrs.  Lottie  Spicer, 
Shelbyyille;  a  Howe  sewing  machine  with  box  top,  drop  leaf,  etc., 
with  full  set  of  attachments,  worth 55 

John  Dury,  shoe  palace,  3  East  Washington  street;  embroidered  slippers, 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Straughan,  Indianapolis,  one  pair  shoes,  worth 5 

L.  W.  Moses,  optician,  4  North  Pennsylvania  street ;  plain  knitting  by  lady 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Ann  Lewis,  Indianapolis  one  pair  silver 
spectacles,  worth 3 

C.  C.  Koemer,  Indianapolis,  Business  College,  Bates  Block  ;  specimen  of  book- 
keeping, Carrie  Tarlton,  Indianapolis;  life  scholarship  in  college, 
worth 40 

Johnson  &  Bennett,  stove  dealers,  62  East  Washington  street ;  specimen  up- 
holstered work,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howe,  Muncie,  toilet  set  worth 5 

J.  C.  Shoemaker,  Indianapolis  Sentinel ;   display  of  portraits  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Ingraham,  Indianapolis. 10 

Chaa.  Mayer  &  Co.,  Toys,  Fancy  Qoods,  etc.,  29  to  31  West  Washington  street ; 

display  of  landscape  in  oil,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Julian,  Indianapolis. 5 

Woman's  State  Fair  Association ;  display  of  water  color  paintings,  Miss  Sue 

Ketcham,  Indianapolis 5 

H.  Lieber  &  Co.,  Art  Emporium,  82  East  Washington  street ;  crayon  picture 

by  amateur,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coffin,  Indianapolis,  one  picture,  worth   .    .        5 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  Artist,  265  North  Tennessee  street ;  decorated  Plaque, 

Miss  Ada  Comingore,  Indianapolis 1 

Johnson  &  Erwin,  display  of  flower  paintings,  Miss  Sue  Ketcham,  Indiana- 
polis          2 

A.  L.  Wright  <fe  Co.,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  47  and  49  South  Meridian 
street;  five  pounds  home-made  butter,  Misss  Annie  P.  Marvel, 
Boyalton 5 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Ce.,  Dry  Goods,  Millinery,  etc.,  33  to  37  West  Washington 
street;  five  pounds  home-made  butter,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danely,  Indiana- 
polis           5 

Prof.  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  room  64  Fletcher  &  Sharpe's 
Block;  five  pounds  home-made  butter,  Stella  Bees,  Indianapolis,  six 
months'  scholarship  in  elocutionary  school 50 
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New  York  Store,  Dry  Goods,  Millinery,  etc.,  25  to  31  East  Waflhington  street; 
collection  of  brown  bread,  home-made,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Danley,  Indiana- 
polis        S'^ 

T.  W.  W.  Sunnian,  Spader;  collection  of  bread,  rusk  and  cake,  by  girl  under 

20  years  of  age;  Stella  Bees,  Indianai)o]i8,  nilver  goblet,  worth  ...      10 

Cadwallader,  photographer,  2  West  Washington  street;  apple  pie,  by  girl 
under  22  years  of  age;  Lillie  Thompson,  Indianapolis,  dorA'n  cabinet 
photographs  of  person,  worth 0 

Cadwallader,  photographer,  2  West  Washington  street;  chicken  pie;  Miss 
Emma  Hayden,  IndianaiK)lis,  one  dozen  living  statuary  photographs 
of  person,  worth 10 

Craft  &  Co.,  jewel  palace,  24  East  Washington  street;  one  gallon  jar  mixed 
pickies,  home  made;  Mrs.  Dr.  Homer,  Knightstown,  silver  pickle 
dish,  worth 12 
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Fancy  Bazaar,  fancy  goods,  notions,  etc.,  6  East  Washington  street;  display 
of  needle  work,  by  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  Gertrude  Dar- 
ling, North  Indianapolis,  a  doll  worth S    5 

Albert  Gall,  carpet  house,  19  W^est  Washington  street ;   knitting,  by  a  girl 

under  13  years  of  age;  Carrie  Rouse,  Indianapolis ,    .  2.50 

J.  I).  Steep,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  5  Bates  house  block;  pair  knit  stockings,  by 

a  girl  under  13  years  of  age;  Mi.s8  Wanier,  Brazil,  pair  shoes,  worth,       4 

W^.  J.  Rouse,  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  143  South  Meridian 
street ;  drawing  by  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  Harry  AVilliamson, 
Indianapolis,  pair  French  calf  boots  worth d 

Davis  t^  Cole,  dry  goods,  millinery,  etc..  Odd  Fellow's  Block  ;  drawing  by  girl 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  Winnie  Willard,  Indtana}K)]is,  silk  fan 
worth 2 

Mrs.  C.  B.   Ingraham,  artist,  265  North  Tennessee  street;  drawing  from  flat 

copy  by  child  under  12  years  of  age,  Vallette  Miller,  Indianapolis  .        1 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Ingraham,  artist,  265  North  Tennessee  street ,  drawing  from  any 

object  by  child  under  12  years,  Mary  E.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis  .    .        1 


Bryci.e  Rack. 

First  premium,  A.  R.  Hopkins,  Indianapolis,  gold  watch $50 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Hatch,  South  Bend,  silver  watch 30 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  silver  watch    .    .    » 15 

Fourth  premium,  Fremont  Swain,  Indianapolis,  pair  sleeve  buttons 5 

Committee — K.  C.  Mc Williams,  Rookville;  X.  P.  Riclimond^ 
Kokomo:  I).  B.  Woodcock,  Lafavctte. 
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Boys'  Riding.  ] 


First  premium,  George  Chapman,  Indianapolis 10  | 

Second  premium,  Harry  Atkina,  Indianapolis 7 

Third  premium,  Harry  Van  Hummell,  IndianapoliH 5 

Fourth  premium,  Jamet*  E.  Sproule,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 3 

CommUtee — A.  W.  Powell,  Newcastle;  1).  B.  Woodcock,  La- 
fayette ;  X.  P.  Richmond,  Kokomo. 


Diplomas.  ^ 

Book  33. 

18.  K  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  20  varieties  of  apples. 

19.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  12  varieties  of  apples. 

20.  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  6  varieties  of  apples. 

21.  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  10  varieties  of  pears. 

22.  J.  S.  Boats,  Spencerville,  DeKalb  county,  4  varieties  of  Autumn  pears. 

23.  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  1  variety  of  grapes,  10  clusters. 

24.  £.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  display  of  fruits,  all  kinds. 

25.  E.  A.  Eickhoff,  Indianapolis,  collection  of  nursery  stock,  arranged  for  exhibi- 

tion adjoining  Floral  Hall. 


Book  34. 

1.  Dr.  Jas.  Kn&pp,  Louisville,  Ky.,  general  collection  of  fossils. 

2.  Natural  Science  Association  of  Indianapolis,  general  collection  of  minerals. 

3.  M.  Z.  Black,  Indianapolis,  general  collection  of  shells. 

4.  Natural  Science  Association  of  Indianapolis,  collection  of  fresh  water  shells. 
^.  W.  J.  Chambers,  Kent,  Indiana,  collection  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera. 

5.  Libbie  Murry,  Indianapolis,  Herbarium. 

7.  Electa  Murry,  Indianapolis,  Herbarium. 

8.  Allie  Gage,  Indianapolis,  Herbarium. 

9.  Eoima  Caldwell,  Indianapolis,  Herl^arium. 

10.  Miss  Josie  Aldrich,  Indianapolis,  Herbarium. 

11.  Lieo  Woerner,  Indianai>olis,  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 

12.  Rev.  6.  L.  Curtis,  Indianapolis,  exhibit  in  Natural  History. 

13.  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis,  Block  Coal. 

14.  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis,  Caking  Coal. 

15.  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis,  Cannel  Coal. 

16.  Cobb  &  Branham,  Indianapolis,  Coke. 

17.  Howard  &  Denig,  Indianapolis,  Building  Stone. 
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Book  41. 
Lwell,  IndianapoliB,  dress,  worsted  or  silk. 

Book  42. 
iiomu,  lodinnspolis,  painted  work. 

Book  43. 

>,  Indian  spoils,  millinerv,  display. 
i,  Indianapolis,  2  bonnetn. 

S'la-EitiORtrrUed. 

<rlinga,  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  corset  and  shoulder  brace,  display, 
hilture  Association,  Philadelphia,  display, 
pherd,  Indiaaapolie,  corset,  display. 

:.VER  Midairs  Awardbd  Octobes  1,  1881. 

Indianapolis,  best  display  of  stoves. 

idianapolis,  best  display  of  furniture. 

mapolis,  best  display  of  musical  initruments. 

Indianapolis,  best  display  of  sewing  machines. 

lapolia,  best  display  of  boots  and  shoee. 

polls,  best  display  of  carpets,  wall  paper,  etc. 

polis,  be«t  display  of  china  and  queensware. 

Indianapolis,  best  display  of  gents'  furnishing  goods. 

lianapolis,  best  display  of  mill  machinery. 

ndianapolis,  best  display  of  saws. 

idianapolis,  best  display  of  carriages  and  busies. 

lianapolis,  best  display  of  plows  and  other  agricultural  imple- 

iiaoapolis,  beat  display  of  agricnitnral  and  horticultural  ma- 

dianapolia,  best  display  of  marble  and  monumental  goods, 
mpany,  Indianapolis,  beat  display  of  office  desks  and  fumi- 

idianapolis,  best  display  of  undertakers'  goods  and  fixtures. 
].,  Indianapolis,  best  display  of  ale,  beer  and  porter. 


r 


BEFOBT  OF  THB  FIBST  DIVISION 


OF   THB 

Committee  on  the  Special  Merits  of  Unpremiumed  Articles, 


Exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  1881, 


"  A.  »»       A.  TSTT^     "ia   »» 


8TATI0NABY  ENGINES. 

The  Atlas  Engine  Works  of  IndianapoliSf  Ind.y  exhibited  a  12x20  stationary 
engine,  having  side  valve,  with  hot  water  force  pump  attached  to  the  main  frame, 
and  worked  by  the  cross  head  direct.  All  bearings  large  and  exposed  to  view. 
The  engine  is  of  good  workmanship  and  fine  finish. 

They  also  exhibited  a  semi-portable  engine,  with  furnace  complete ;  constructed 
80  that  wood,  straw,  or  even  the  coarsest  fuel  can  be  used.  The  engine  being  fas- 
tened to  the  top  of  the  boiler.  It  has  an  internal  crank,  and  the  boiler  is  provided 
with  return  flues.    Good  workmanship  is  combined  with  durability  in  the  engine. 

Richards  and  Butler  of  IndianapoliSj  Jnd,,  had  on  exhibition  an  upright  engine  of 
four-horse  power,  of  modern  design  and  good  workmanship.  It  operated  a  feed 
mill  made  by  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRACTION  ENGINES. 

C  AidtTnan  &  Co.  of  Cantony  OhiOy  had  on  exhibition  an  upright  traction  engine, 
having  an  independent  heater,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  It  is  operated  by 
chain  instead  of  rigid  gearing,  and  has  a  variable  exhaust.  The  engine  is  strong 
and  well  built. 

The  Harrison  Machine  Works  of  BeUeviUey  iZ?.,  showed  a  traction  engine  running 
their  vibrating  separator.    A  feature  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  fly  wheel  is  at  the 
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rear  end  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  engineer  can,  at  a  moment^H  notice,  throw  off 
the  belt  and  stop  the  vibrator;  a  variable  cut  off  is  attached  on  the  outride  of  the 
crank. 

C.  E.  Merrifield  &  Co.,  of  Indiatiapolis,  Ind.j  exhibited  a  lO-horse  power  traction 
engine,  manufactured  by  J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  £4icine,  Wis.  It  has  a  gimultaneous 
spur  gear  instead  of  the  bevel  gear,  and  can  be  readily  thrown  out  of  gear  so  as 
to  run  the  engine  without  operating  its  trucks,  and  vice  versa.  The  boiler  is 
strongly  built  of  beat  C.  H.  No.  1  flange  iron.  Drive  wheels  5-feet  diameter,  and  " 
8-inch  face ;  it  has  the  reversible  link  motion.  The  boiler  has  two  flues,  conse- 
quently the  water  is  more  thoroughly  cut  up,  and  it  is  a  freer  steamer,  furnished 
with  or  without  independent  pump. 

Gaavj  Scott  d'  Co,^  of  Ri/^mond,  Ind.^  exhibited  a  lO-horse  power  traction  engine. 
It  is  made  with  locomotive  slides  and  cross-heads,  operated  by  link  motion  and 
simultaneous  gearing.  Drive  wheels  5  feet  diameter,  8  inch  face.  Cylinder  7-iuch 
diameter  and  11-inch  stroke.  Engine  and  boiler  are  of  modern  design,  work» 
smoothly  and  well. 

The  AtUiH  EiKjine  Woi'ka,  TndiAmapolUj  Tnd,,  had  a  portable  engine  with  traction 
attachment  on  exhibition.  Drive  wheels  4-ft'et  diameter,  8-inch  face,  made  of 
wrought  iron,  a  wrought  iron  tank  is  attached  to  the  boiler.  The  engine  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  boiler,  is  of  new  design,  driven  by  chain  in.atead  of  rigid  gear- 
ing, the  pulling  atttachment  is  providi'd  with  a  steel  coil  spring  to  prevent  sudden 
jerks  when  pulling  heavy  drafts. 

Mark-H  <(•  Stroh,  CrowfwdRvWej  hdy  showed  a  traction  engine  of  their  manufac- 
ture, a  peculiarity  being  a  concave  worm  gear  attached  to  the  main  axle,  geared 
with  beveled  wheels  from  the  main  shaft,  which  o|)erates  smoothly  and  powerfully. 
The  steering  arangement  is  directly  attached  under  the  boiler  to  operate  the  front 
wheels,  and  is  held  rigid,  and  can  be  turned  any  angle.  The  engine  is  simply  and 
powerfully  constructed.  Internal  cranks  run  the  simultaneous  or  detached  gov- 
ernor.    12-hor8e  power,  drive  wheels  5  feet  diameter,  12-inch  face. 

The  Eacflc  Machine  Worka,  Indianapolh,  Ind,,  exhibited  a  10-horae  power  traction 
engine,  operated  by  simultaneous  gear.  The  engine  is  revers^ed  by  cam  gear,  doing 
away  with  the  complicated  link  motion,  has  circulating  fire-box  boiler,  is  of  good 
workmanship.     Drive  wheels  5  feet  diameter,  6-inch  face. 

yichds^  Shejxird  <C'  Co,^  BcUtle  Creekj  iViVA.,  showed  a  10-hor»e  pt)wer  traction 
engine  having  simultaneous  rigid  gear.  Drive  wheels  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  4 
feet  diameter,  8-inch  face.  Reversing  the  engine  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  louse  sleeve  on  the  main  shaft  attached  to  a  lever  which  is  readily  operated  by 
the  engineer.  The  gearing  is  of  steel,  cut  by  machinery,  doing  away  with  the  link 
motion  and  which  simplifies  the  machinery.  The  main  shaft  is  run  in  gun  metal 
boxes.  The  engine  has  locomotive  slides  and  cross-head.  The  boiler  has  35  flues 
2  inches  diameter,  66  inches  long;  and  has  135  square  feet  of  heating  surface;  cy- 
linder is  7x10  inches 
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Rumeil  <t'  Cb.,  ^fassillon,  OAr'o,  had  on  exhibition  a  10-hone  power  traction 
engine  with  simultaneous  rigid  gear.  Drive  wheels  part  wrought  and  part  cast 
ixY>n,  4  feet  diameter^  6-inch  face,  can  be  operated  by  sleeve  and  ^pur  wheels 
by  a  lever  attached  thereto  and  easily  operated  by  the  driver.  Has  locomotive 
slide  and  cross-head.  The  pump  acts  direct  from  the  cross-head.  The  engine  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  boiler.  The  boiler  is  of  good  material  and  has  a 
circulating  bottom. 

Rieknrds  &  Butier,  Indianapolis  Ind.y  showed  a  heavy  traction  engine,  H-horse 
power,  with  water  tank  attached  under  the  boiler.  It  has  simultaneous  spur  gear- 
ing and  locomotive  link  motion. 


PORTABLE  ENGINES. 

C.  E,  Mcrrifidd  &  (,\  Indianapolis^  Ind.j  exhibited  an  Atlas  Works  10-horse 
power  threshing  engine.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction  is  a  combined 
safety  valve  and  stop  cock,  operated  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  overcome  the  bursting 
of  the  heater  pipe,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  engineer  being 
too  hasty  in  starting  up  the  engine.  The  cross-head  and  piston  rod  is  fitted  with- 
out key  or  pin  and  is  carefully  bored  out  and  threaded,  and  has  a  jam  nut  before 
It  to  hold  it  firmly  to  its  place.  The  governor  used  is  easily  changed  from  one 
speed  to  another. 

Frey,  Sheekfer  <fr  Hoooer,  Bucyruji,  OAio,  exhibited  a  portable  *»ngine  having 
locomotive  slide  and  cross-head,  the  main  frame  of  the  cylinder  being  detached 
from  the  main  shaft  to  overcome  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
keep  the  engine  in  perfect  line.    It  is  of  good  workmanship  and  material. 

Chandler  &  Taylor ^  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  lO-horse  power  portable  en- 
gine. A  peculiarity  in  its  construction  is,  that  the  water  heater  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  exactly  over  the  front  axle,  and  forming  a  pivot  on  top  of  the 
axle,  thus  simplifying  the  machinery.  It  also  has  a  super  heater  in  front  of  the 
smoke  box,  thus  enabling  the  engineer  to  work  the  steam  perfectly  dry  and  keep 
the  boiler  from  foaming,  so  as  to  use  the  dryest  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  oil  in  the  cylinder.  The  bed  plate  is  of  new  design  of  the  Harris- 
Corliss  make.  The  cross-head  is  easily  adjusted,  the  whole  consisting  of  only  two 
parts.    The  workmanship  is  good. 

A.  C.  HamiUan  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind^  exhibited  a  lO-horse  power  threshing 
-engine,  manufactured  l)y  Seymour,  Sabin  &  Co.,  Stillwater,  Mich.  The  engine  is 
simply  and  strongly  built  and  has  a  steam  pump  attached.  The  boiler  is  con- 
structed without  return  flues,  thereby  increasiing  the  heating  surface  in  less  space 
and  materially  lightening  the  weight  of  the  boiler,  also  making  the  steam  dry  and 
more  latent  with  less  fuel. 

MeiarB,  HamiUon  <C'  Co.,  also  exhibited  an  S-horse  power  threshing  engine,  manu- 
factured at  Watertowu,  N.  Y.    The  bed  plate  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
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internal  crank.  The  flywheel*  and  band  wheels  are  al  each  end  of  the 
,  thereby  balancing  the  weight  on  the  trucks. 

(,  BoHard  &  Co.,  Springfield,  0.,  showed  a  lO-horae  power  steam  engine 
pump,  constructed  with  a  rotaling  valve,  no  Bleam  chest  being  u«ed ;  the 
ing  direct  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  prevents  lost  motion,  and  there 

pressure.     The  slide  and  cross-head  is  of  locomotive  style.     A  great 
[icomplished  by  using  a  rotating  valve,  as  no  kind  of  pressure  interferes 
tlve  and  cam  rod.     The  engine  also  has  a  detalched  steajn  pump. 
»  t£  Co.,  RKhmvnd,  Jnd.,  had  on  exhibition  a  lO-horse  power  farm  engine, 
LOtive  Blide  and  croM-head.    The  engine  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
bus  a  hot-water  pump  and  stop  governor.    If  the  governor  belt  should 
engine  would  be  stopped  immediately.     It  alno  has  an  exhaust  regulator 
arrester,  completely  controlling  the  aharpneas  of  exhaust  steam, 
ler  has  2S  flues,  2}  inch  diameter,  62  inches  long;  the  cylinder  ia  6jxl2 
;  heating  aurface  flues  is  86  feet,  flre  box  17  feet,  grate  4j  feet, 
(ine  is  of  modem  design,  shows  good  workmanship,  and  works  smoothly, 
lie  bar  is  so  constructed  as  to  almost  double  the  area  of  fresh  air  to  paw 
le  gTat«.     Its  lightness  fully  compensates  the  durability  so  gustained, 
itees  full  combustioQ. 

attachment  to  the  engine  is  a  notable  feature.  It  is  portable,  easily 
id  carried  along  without  being  detatched  from  the  engine. 
(C  Zichrch,  Indumapolu,  bid.,  had  a  lO-horse  power  portable  engine,  of 
vis  &  Co.'s  maaufactnrs,  to  run  their  pony  saw  mill.  The  engine  has 
:  slide  and  cross-heads ;  the  valve  movement  is  direct  from  the  cam.  The 
ODStructed  with  a  camel-back,  which  affords  a  greater  number  of  Sues, 
more  heating  surfnce  in  a  more  compact  form,  cutting  up  the  water  bo 

that  evaporation  goes  on  freely  and  successfully.  It  has  a  square  fire 
open  grate  surface,  thus  deriving  a  better  combustion  of  fuel.    The 

boiler  are  of  new  design,  simple  construction  and  well  built. 
.  Etaneti/,  Iiaporte,  lad.,  exhibited  an  S-horae  power  portable  thresbiug 
,h  locomotive  slide  and  croas  heads ;  the  hot  water  pump  driven  by  the 
;  valve*  double  seated.  The  boiler  is  of  good  material  and  workman- 
I  spark  arreaterjs  of  peculiar  construction,  and  set  to  do  lis  work  com- 
I  lo  prevent  the  possibility  of  fire  by  the  operating  of  the  engine  near 

pJe  Madiint  Warkt,  Indianapolu,  Ind.,  had  a  lO-horse  power  portable 
.h  locomotive  check,  and  cage  valve*,  with  a  force  pump  attached.  The 
a  circnlatiug  fire  box,  all  of  good  material  and  workmanship. 
±  0>.,  MraiUoiy,  O/no,  exhibited  two  10-horse  power  portable  engines,  of 
I,  locomotive  slide  and  crosa  head,  hot  water  pamp  operated  by  crow 
L  The  boiler  has  a  circulating  bottom,  all  well  and  substantially  built. 
Davit  Jc  Co.,  IndioBapoiit,  Ind.,  had  two  10-horse  power  portable  engines 
the  shafting  in  reaper  hall.  Both  are  of  modern  design,  well  made, 
d  material. 
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NichoUj  Skepord  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  exhibited  a  13-hor8e  power  portable 
engine,  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  having  a  iorce  pump  attached,  operated 
directly  from  the  cross  head,  the  main  shaft  in  gun  metal  boxes.  The  straps  on 
the  connecting  rod  are  well  secured  by  bolt  and  key.  The  engine  has  locomotive 
slide  and  cross  head.  The  boiler  is  of  good  material  and  well  made.  Cylinder 
8x12  inches ;  length  of  fire  box,  36  inches ;  height,  37  inches ;  width,  25  inches 
42  flues,  2  inches  diameter,  and  66  inches  long. 


FORCE  PUMPS. 

R,  H.  Rouse,  of  Indianapolis,  had  a  2-horse  power  Baxter  engine,  operating  his 
driven  well  pump,  whibh  supplied  a  number  of  engines  on  the  grounds  with  water. 
He  exhibited  a  number  of  wooden  and  iron  pumps. 

L.  D.  Raikbaek,  Indianapdia,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  single  acting  force  pump,  hav- 
ing glazed  cylinder.  The  sucker  is  simple  and  complete  in  construction.  By  an 
attachment  it  can  readily  be  operated  or  changed  to  a^force  pump,  the  barrel  being 
provided  with  air  hole  on  the  side.  By  screwing  down  the  nut  the  air  hole  is 
closed  and  it  becomes  a  force  pump. 

The  double  acting  force  pump  exhibited  by  the  same  party  is  supplied  with  a 
rod  BO  constructed  as  to  give  it  two  fulcrums,  which  makes  the  pump  double 
acting,  with  half  the  leverage  of  other  pumps. 

The  Kanand  Force  Fiimp  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  single  acting,  double  chambered 
force  pump  of  modern  design  and  good  workmanship.  It  takes  the  water  from  the 
top,  is  non-freezing,  and  the  price  of  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any  farmer. 

John   P.  ^ariin,  No,  125   K    Pearl  street,  Cineinnaliy    Ohio,  exhibited   Martin's 

red  jacket  force  pump,  having  a  porcelain  cylinder,  and  being  non-freezing.    It  is 

of  good  design  and  well  made. 

t 
E.  C.  Ihylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  exhibited   his  cattle   and  stock  pump.    It  is 

constructed  with  a  platform,  which  has  a  counter  balance  outside  to  bring  the 

plunger  and  that  part  of  the  platform  up  in  its  true  balance.    At  the  opposite  end 

of  the  counterbalance  of  the  platform  is  the  well,  provided  with  a  trough  and  a 

chute  or  railing,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse  or  cow  on  the  platform.    The 

trough  extending  beyond  the  railing  on  either  side  admits  of  two  head  of  stock 

drinking  at  the  same  time,  and  the  surplus  water  runs  into  a  lower  trough  for  hogs 

or  sheep.     The  pump  is  worked  by  the  weight  of  the  cow  or  horse  standing  on  the 

platform.     Instead  of  the  plunger  bringing  the  water  up,  the  weight  forces  it  down 

and  into  the  trough. 

It  is  perfectly  self -regulating,  ready  at  all  times,  and  non-freezing. 
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WIND  ENGINES. 


k 

fr-. 

'^■'  Smiih  d'  IVoodardj  Kulumazoo^  Mkh.^  exhibited  their  wind  engine,  for  which   in 

►JV  (Claimed  simplicity  and  durability.     It  is  provided  with  a  wooden  lever  and  adjust- 

able weight  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  mill  na  desired. 
-^^'  All  the  gearing  is  enclosed  from  sleet  and  snow,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 

.working  of  the  mill.    . 

It  haA  only  tw^o  {K>ints  of  friction,  one  on  the  bearing  of  the  main  shaft  and  the 
•other  OB  the  wrist  pin. 

I-t  10  mounted  on  chilled  rollers  perfectly  encased. 

The  BerhiiiH  Wind  yful  Co.y  of  Mishawahi,  Imi.,  exhibited  their  mill,  they  claim 
for  it  strength,  durability  and  ease  of  government  to  the  winds. 

Its  peculiar  points  are,  the  wheel  being  on  one  side  of  the  centre  admits  of  the 
wheel  regulating  itself  without  weigh tA,  except  the  weight  of  the  rudder.  It  has* 
two  bearings  on  each  side  of  the  pitman,  which  keeps  the  shaft  in  perfect  line.  It 
is  strongly  built. 

Flint,  WitUing  <t'  Co ,  KenditUriUe,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  a  wind  mill  of  their 
flnanufaeture,  having  a  direct  pump  rod  connection,  perfectly  balanced  with  or 
iigainst  the  wind  when  in  or  out  of  gear.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  fan  when 
with  the  wind  completely  balances  the  mill. 

The  brake  ia  peculiarly  constructed,  and  is  positive  and  holds  the  wheel  per- 
fectly still,  and  is  self-governing. 

Kocniz  Bros.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  showed  one  of  their  wind  mills,  an  important 
feature  of  which  is  the  fastening  of  the  .nails  on  the  vane  with  wire  fastenings,  it  is 
provided  with  a  rigid  lock  and  guarded  against  damage  by  winds  in  storma.  It 
can  be  regulated  to  any  speed  by  the  governor.  • 

Fairbanks  <£*  Co.,  IndianapolU,  Ind,,  exhibited  one  of  their  wind  mills  having  two 
vanes,  the  smalkr  one  acting  to  regulate  and  to  take  the  mill  out  of  the  wind. 
The  large  vane  is  larger  than  on  other  mills  and  holds  longer  and  steadier  into  the 
wind  and  gives  more  power.  The  wheel  is  in  sectional  pieces  and  fastened  with 
maleable  tips  on  each  section,  the  bone  of  the  vanes  are  suspended  on  wrought 
iron  tubes,  which  makes  it  durable  and  strong. 

Mwst,  Foost  c(  Co.,  SpHvgi/ield,  Ohio,  exhibited  their  wind  turbine  wheel,  which  'a 
composed  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  and  brass  vanes.  The  fans  discharge  the  wind 
to  the  centre  of  motion  and  give  more  power;  they  are  well  braced,  having  a 
double  set  of  arms  inserted  in  a  malleable  iron  sleeve  firmly  screwed  in.  It  is 
self-regulating  and  self-oiling  with  a  positive  stroke  to  the  pump. 

They  also  exhibited  a  double  acting  force  pump,  with  porcelain  lined  and 
glazed  cylinder,  two  pistons,  no  packing,  non-freezing  tubular  air  chambers.  The 
price  of  their  pump  is  within  the  reach  of  any  farmer. 

The  Adanis  Wind  Engine^  manufactured  ftt/  the  Alat^illes  Manufacturinrj  Company, 
Jliinois,     A.  C.  Hamilton  <t  C<t.,  Indiana pofii<,  Ind.,  Exhibitors,  is  claimed  to  l>e  abso- 
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lui^ly  Helf-governing.  The  fans  are  operated  by  balls  in  front  of  the  wheel  and 
connected  by  rode  to  a  heavy  spring  which  governs  the  fan8  automatically  to  any 
force  of  wind  or  Btorm.     This  governs  the  speed  of  the  wheel  completely. 

The  mill  is  so  constructed  that  snow  or  sleet  cannot  interfere  with  the  working 
part  of  the  engine.    When  thrown  out  of  the  wind  the  wheel  stands  perfectly  stilU 


THRESHERS  AND  SEPARATORS. 

Rkeiiiftartj  Ballard  <t  Co.,  Springfield,  O,  exhibit  one  of  their  vibrating  thresherH^ 
having  a  grate  back  of  the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  straw  from  striking  the  rake^ 
and  going  out  with  too  great  a  force,  and  gives  ample  time  to  do  good  separating. 
They  do  away  with  ratchets,  spoolt:  and  straps,  and  regulate  the  rake  teeth  by 
nsing  malleable  iron  rocker  with  a  slot  giving  positive  mcition  by  adjusting  the 
Fame  at  will. 

They  have  the  best  C.  H.  iron  teeth  for  their  rake  instead  of  wooden  teeth. 

After  the  straw  and  chaff  Ifftives  the  floor,  the  chaff  and  grain  drops  into  a  per- 
forated bottom  and  the  straw  is  carried  away  by  vibrating  rakes,  and  the  chaff  and 
grain  then  falls  into  the  riddles  and  is  completely  separated. 

An  iron  beater  back  of  the  cylinder  obviates  the  jx>ssibility  of  damp  straw 
wrapping  around,  they  also  have  an  arrangement  to  regulate  the  wind  on  the  rid- 
dles for  any  kind  of  straw. 

J.  /.  Ociiie  #fc  Co.,  Rachie,  Win.,  exhibited  their  agitator  which  has  many  features^ 

worthy  of  mention.    The  grain  conveyor  and  straw  conveyor  being  separate,  and 

counterbalancing  each  other,  power  is  applied  from  each  side  by  crank  and  pitman. 

.  The  straw  conveyer  hua  an  upward  and  forward  motion  so  as  to  jift  the  straw 

and  let  the  chaff  and  grain  fall  through  the  lower  conveyer. 

The  movement  of  the  shoe,  which  is  very  rapid,  agitates  the  riddles  perfectly 
and  obviates  choking. 

The  fan  ii«  ^n  underblast  and  produces  a  mild  current  of  air  so  as  to  overcome 
the  blowing  over  of  light  grain.  A  large  beater  is  just  back  of  the  cylinder.  The 
machine  i8  operated  by  three  belts ;  it  has  side  shaped  roof  to  shed  water  from  each 
side;  it  is  simply  constructed  and  well  built. 

• 

Thf^  'Minnesota  Chief  ThretiJur,  was  exhibited  by  A.  C.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  They.claim  it  to  be  the  simplest  thresher  built.  It  has  an  open  grate 
back  of  the  cylinder  so  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  grain  and  chaff  from  the 
straw  before  it  goes  onto  the  apron,  which  is  of  one  piece  without  fingers  or 
shafts.  A  beater  back  of  the  grate  serves  to  keep  the  straw  down  on  the  apron 
and  keep  it  thoroughly  agitated.  It  has  an  overshot  fan,  and  an  easy  and  prac- 
ticable way  to  regulate  the  wind  into  the  fan.  It  has  but  few  belts,  and  all  are  onj 
one  Bide.     It  has  a  large  separating  capacity,  is  neatly  and  strongly  built. 

The  Harruson  Machine  Works,  Bellemlle^  lU.,  grain  thresher,  claim  extra  width' 
and  length.     It  has  pickers  above  the  straw  which  agitates  it  thoroughly,  and  com^ 
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pletelj  Beparates  it  from  the  chaff  and  grain  before  going  onto  the  shoe.  The  fan 
ie  large  and  produces  a  mild  draft  under  the  riddles.  It  is  operated  by  five  beltA, 
of  good  workmanship  and  finish,  and  well  and  strongly  built. 

ISfner  A  Hadley,  IndianapoliSy  Ind,f  showed  the  Victor  Double  Huller  and  Clover 
Machine.  Both  cylinders  hull  and  use  rasp  teeth.  The  concave  and  teeth  in  the 
cylinder  have  rasp  sides,  therefore,  if  the  clover  gets  between  the  teeth  of  the  con* 
cave  and  the  cylinder  a  thorough  friction  is  accomplished. 

C.  E.  Merrifidd,  Indianapolu^  Ind,,  showed  a  C.  Aultman  &  Co.'s  thresher  and 
separator.  A  short  grain  apron  is  used  to  carry  the  straw,  grain  and  chaff  onto 
the  vibrating  table.  Five  beaters  thoroughly  separate  the  grain  and  chaff  from 
the  straw.  The  separating  surfaces  are  of  extra  width,  which  facilitates  separa- 
tion. The  machine  has  a  very  good  attachment  for  changing  the  current  of  air 
under  the  fan  to  suit  dry  or  wet  grain. 

Combination  riddleig  separate  all  kinds  of  grain  except  flax  or  timothy.  The 
extended  riddle  bears  off  all  chaff  onto  the  carrier  with  the  straw.  The  stacker 
has  a  movable  floor,  which,  when  opened,  lets  the  chaff  drop  through  while  the 
straw  is  carried  onto  the  stack. 

On  top  of  the  shoe  is  an  end  shaped  shoe,  which  catches  chaff  and  grain  and 
carries  it  back  to  the  shoe. 

The  grain  is  registered  by  a  simple  device. 

The  elevater  is  provided  with  a  partition  at  the  lower  end  to  prevent  the  clog;^- 
ing  of  the  lower  elevater  pulley  by  damp  chaff  or  grain. 

The  tailing  shoot  is  provided  with  a  screen  to  carry  off  grain  back  of  the  cylinder, 
and  chaff  and  white  heads  in  front  of  it. 

The  Upton  Manufaeiuring  Company ^  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich,;  thresher;  is  provided 
with  a  comb  and  shield  back  of  the  cylinder,  which  prevents  wrapping  of  straw 
when  damp,  and  also  guards  against  the  throwing  of  grain  and  straw  in  front  of 
the  apron.  It  has  a  vibrating  shoe,  and  a  balancing  pendulum.  A  large  overblast 
fan  makes  a  light  current  of  air  on  top  of  the  riddle,  which  is  large.  The  fender 
board  is  hung  on  hinges,  and  can  be  regulated  at  will  in  any  kind  of  grain  to 
prevent  grain  being  blown  out  onto  the  stack.  The  elevaters  discharge  at  the 
bottom  instead  of  the  top,  thus  preventing  clogging.  The  agitating  floor  has  three 
sets  of  rakes,  and  back  of  them  is  a  beater.  The  machine  has  large  capacity  and 
is  of  good  workmanship. 

BMnaon  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind,,  manufacturers  of  the  bonanza  thresher,  exhibi> 
ted  one  of  their  machines.  A  concave  of  solid  metal  is  constructed  on  both  sides 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  much  better  than  sheet  iron.  A  good  device  is  provided 
on  each  side  of  the  journal  boxes  for  taking  up  end  or  lateral  motion  without 
stopping  the  machine,  which  may  be  easily  regulated  so  that  the  teeth  of  the 
cylinder  will  pass  through  the  teeth  of  the  concave  equi-distant  and  prevent  the 
cracking  of  grain.  The  outside  bearing  of  the  cylinder  shaft  is  provided  with  an 
adjustable  stay  rod,  so  that  when  a  strain  of  the  belt  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
pulley,  the  shaft  is  kept  perfectly  straight,  thus  preventing  the  heating  of  the 
journal  boxes.     The  floor  of  the  stacker  is  vibrated  so  that  if  any  grain  should  be 
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retained  in  the  straw,  it  is  brought  back  to  the  end  of  the  shoe  which  has  an 
extension  under  the  tailing  spout,  and  carried  back  through  the  elevater  to  the 
cylinder.  A  sectional  apron  back  of  the  cylinder  opens  to  the  volume  of  straw 
received  on  the  apron,  which  overcomes  the  throwing  of  grain  ahead  onto  the 
apron.  Three  pickers  are  combined  with  the  apron,  which  reach  back  through 
the  sectional  apron  and  keep  the  straw  from  clogging  on  the  cylinder. 

The  clover  hulling  attachment  to  the  above  machine  consists  of  a  peculiar 
concave,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  common  concave,  and  hulls  the  clover  in 
a  most  desirable  way.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  replaced  at  will,  and  the 
whole,  or  part  of  it,  he  made  clover  hulling  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  It  is 
easily  arranged,  simple  and  effective. 

Qaar^  Scott  &  Co,y  Ricknumdj  Ind.j  exhibited  a  vibrating  thresher.  Some  of  its 
peculiarities  are,  that  the  separation  commences  through  the  open  concave  at  the 
point  where  the  first  heads  are  threshed. 

The  grain,  as  fast  as  threshed,  is  driven  downward  through  the  open  grate  onto 
the  conveyer.  The  beater  arrests  the  straw  and  the  small  amount  of  grain  inter- 
mingled with  it,  and  turns  or  beats  it  down  onto  the  separating  pan.  The  lifting 
fingers  take  the  straw  and  toss  it  up,  and,  as  it  falls,  the  next  set  of  fingers  repeat 
the  operation,  and  the  straw  passes  from  the  machine  to  the  stacker. 

As  fast  as  the  grain  is  separated  it  falls  onto  the  bottom  of  the  conveyer  and 
passes  smoothly  along  till  it  comes  to  where  it  is  sifted  through  openings  in  the 
conveyers  to  the  riddles  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  wind  to  strike  it  while  it  is 
separated,  or  divided  into  small  quantities  over  a  large  surface  of  the  riddles, 
thus  making  it  easy  to  clean  with  a  moderate  blast  of  wind. 

M.  (t  J.  Rmndt/f  LaportCf  lnd,y  had  on  exhibition  a  separator  of  their  manufac- 
ture. The  Concave  of  this  separatol*  is  so  niade  that  large  quantities  of  g^ain 
pass  immediately  to  the  grain  belt  from  the  cylinder,  thus  overcoming  in  a  great 
measure  the  cracking  of  grain.  As  the  straw  leaves  the  cylinder  it  passes  under 
a  heavy  beater  which  thoroughly  acaltera  the  straw,  which  is  often  fed  in  bunches 
by  inexperienced  feeders. 

The  straw  when  at  the  end  of  the  grain  belt  comes  in  contact  with  another 
beater  revolving  with  sufficient  speed  to  throw  the  straw  up  to  the  decking,  causing 
a  fall  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  before  striking  the  rake.  The  rake  agitates 
the  straw  so  thoroughly  as  to  prevent  any  grain  from  passing  out  with  the  straw. 

Separators  are  so  incased  that  the  wind  can  not  strike  the  straw  or  chafT  until  it 
issues  from  the  top  of  the  straw  stacker. 

The  shaking  of  the  riddles  is  effected  by  two  cone  pulleys.  By  shifting  the  belt 
upward  or  downward  it  will  change  the  shake  of  the  shoe  momentarily. 

The  separator  is  strongly  built  and  of  good  workmanship. 

The  Eat^  Machine  Works  of  IndianapolU^  exhibited  their  oscillator.  It  has  a 
thirty-two  inch  cylinder  and  forty-four  inches  separating  capacity.  Back  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  beater,  which  agitates  the  straw  thoroughly  to  separate  it  from  the 
chaff  and  grain,  before  it  is  carried  on  to  the  oscillating  floor,  which  consists  of 
four  sections,  slatted  with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  free  separating  surface. 

10 — Agricx^lture. 
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the  benier  are  ngituiiDg  ftngeta  to  thoroughly  «hak):  the  straw  a*  it 
c  osciilntlng  flcHirs.  Back  of  these  fingers  is  another  beater  working 
of  the  one  in  front.  Instead  uf  getting  the  straw  under,  it  lifts  it  from 
ing  floors  and  gives  it  a  good  beating.     Back  of  thin  is  another  ihaf  t 

which  shakes  out  all  remaining  grain  on  U>  the  shoe.  Under  the  na- 
tion floor  is  a  vibrating  table  which  receives  ^raln  and  chaff  and  car- 
rd  the  shoe.  Jnsl  above  the  shoe  Is  a  perforated  floor  which  distribulea 
nd  chafl'on  Id  the  riddles  evenly.  The  shoe  is  of  a  side  ehake.  The 
of  new  pattern,  good  design  and  workmanship. 

■  Co.,  .IfiKsiV/oii,  0.,  eihibiled  the  M.-uisillon  Thresher.  Cylinder  thirty- 
I,  separating  surface  forty-fonr  inches.  A  new  feature  in  their  machine 
gement  of  the  fingers  or  shaking  bars,  they  being  more  similar  to  the 
[^hanism  of  man  than  any  used  on  other  machines.  It  consisU  of  a 
BO  arranged  nnd  construrled  as  lo  do  the  work  in  a  most  complete  and 

ik  shaft  is  entirely  guarded  by  heavy  sheet  iron  gu&rda  to  prevent 

hen  the  straw  is  damp.     The  agitating  floor  is  made  of  iron  and  wood 

Hnpletely  separates  the  chaff  aud  grain  from  the  Araw. 

er  grain  floor  is  part  solid,  and  discharges  the  chaff  and  grain  back  to 

licli  is  of  end  motion,  with  large  cleaning  capacity. 

Russell  &  Co.,  also  had  the  separator  which  they  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 

np  in  the  main  building.     It  is  very  highly  finished. 

all,  South  Send,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  a  clover  huller.    This  machine 

rorkmanship,  and  does  its  work  exceedingly  well.     Its  merits  are  well 

iver  Ihe  Stale. 


SAW   MILI£, 

it  Tayhr,  Pfuraii  Machiiu  Wvrk*,  Tndianapolit,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  a 

Mill  of  their  manufacture.    The  mill  has  a  solid  iron  frame,  compactly 

id  workmanship.    Can  be  operated  by  a  10-horse  power  engine,  and  cut 

W  feet  of  lumber  a  day  with  three  men. 

icAfne  Worke,  Inifianapolii,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  Staudnrd  Double  Saw  HiU, 

lar  friction  feed,  made  for  sixty  and  thirty  inch  saws.    The  mandrel 

bearings.     The  mill  is  very  well  built.    The  bead-blocks  are  forty-nine 

sen  saw  and  knee. 

10  exhibited  a  heavy  double  Pony  Saw  Mill  tor  flfty-four  and  twen^- 

lawB.    It  has  outside  bearings,  is  nicely  constructed  and  of  good  work- 

e  flrm  also  had  in  operation  a  sii^le  pony  saw  mill  with  a  54-incb  aaw 
ining  successfully  and  doing  good  work  through  various  kinda  of  logs. 
'  a  lO-horse  power  engine. 
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The  improved  Minor  Head  Blocks  with  simultaneouB  movement,  taking  40 
inches  between  saw  and  knee,  was  used  with  their  mill. 

Also  the  plantation  saw  mill  exhibited  by  this  firm  was  of  new  design  and  first- 
class  workmanship,  it  takes  a  48-inch  saw. 

The  Eagle  Head  Blocks,  of  good  pattern  and  having  36  Inches  between  knee 
and  block,  and  a  set  of  their  Cranej  dogs,  well  known  as  being  first-class  in  pattern 
and  make,  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Buuell  &  Co,,  Mamllon,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  single  pony  saw  mill,  with  30-foot 
carriage,  combination  lever  set  head  blocks.  The  mandrel  has  three  adjustable 
bearings  secured  to  frame.  The  mill  is  operated  from  the  front  of  the  saw  instead 
of  the  outside  of  the  carriage.  It  is  run  by  regular  belt  and  friction  feed.  It  has 
a  52-inch  saw  with  inserted  teeth.  The  mill  is  well  built,  durable  and  of  good 
workmanship. 

VhUon  A  Zaeheeh,  Indianapolisy  Ind,,  had  on  exhibition  one  of  their  new  pony 
saw  mills,  of  modem  design  and  good  workmanship,  the  important  feature  of  which 
consists  of  forged  crucible  machinery  steel  mandrels  with  long  bearings  to  over- 
come friction  and  the  heating  of  journals. 

The  saw  mill  was  supplied  with  the  celebrated  patent  saw  guide  which  is  novel 
in  construction,  and  obviates  the  liability  of  the  sawyer  getting  his  fingers  or  hand 
mutilated  while  trying  to  give  the  saw  lead. 

It  is  also  provided  with  a  compound  autoipatic  top  saw  belt  tightener.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  upper  saw  is  cutting  into  the  log,  it  will  keep  in  uniform 
speed  with  the  lower  saw. 

The  carriage  trucks  are  made  self-oiling  with  wrought  iron  axles,  which  are 
well  fitted  and  strong.  The  Head  Blocks  are  simultaneous  and  independent,  44 
inches  between  saw  and  knee.  The  knee  is  operated  by  a  acrew,  and  sets  the  log 
up  in  thirty-second  parts  of  an  inch. 


TILE  MILI^  AND  BRICK   MACHINES. 

NoUm^  Madden  A  Co,,  RushviUe,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  tile  mill  having  quite  a  new 
feature,  consisting  of  a  revolving  cut-ofi,  which  facilitates  the  making  of  all  kinds 
of  tile,  and  sets  them  on  end  without  being  touched  by  the  off-bearer  till  carried 
away. 

The  Qay  Orugher,  exhibited  by  the  same  parties,  is  provided  with  chilled  iron 
rolls,  and  a  combination  of  gearing  so  as  to  work  easy.  It  prepares  the  clay  and 
pulverizes  any  stone  that  may  be  intermingled.  It  can  be  operated  by  from  two  to 
three  horse  power. 

Frey,  Studder  d  Hoover,  Bueyrus,  0.,  showed  one  of  their  tile  mills.  It  has  a 
latge  capacity  for  clay  mixing ;  it  has  two  shafts  running  in  opposite  directions, 
thus  preventing  the  clay  from  turning  or  twisting  while  issuing  from  the  die.    The 
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^  ' ;.  improved  cutting  table,  operated  by  its  own  motion,  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  height 


.%■■_  i  ■  any  form. 


and  has  a  rocking  motion.    The  mill  makes  tile  from  two  to  eighteen  inches,  of 


The  same  parties  exhibited  a  brick  machine,  which  is  easily  ojierated  by  a  ten- 
horse  power  engine.  It  works  well  with  good  or  inferior  clay,  and  makes  brick 
of  any  form  or  size  by  changing  the  dies. 

Chandler  &  Taylor^  IndianapoliSy  Ind.,  exhibited  a  tile  mill  of  new  design.  The 
forcer  or  plunger  consists  of  three  parts,  and  lets  the  clay  fall  into  the  chamber 
without  any  obstruction;  by  this  means  it  fills  the  clay  chamber  completely,  and 
makes  a  good,  solid  tile.  It  is  easily  adjusted  for  making  brick,  can  be  operated 
by  horse  or  steam  power.    The  mill  is  durable  and  well  built. 

Fletcher  &  Thomatf^  IndianapoliSj  Ind.^  exhibited  a  brick  machine,  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  machine  in  the  market  for  its  purpose.  Its  capacity  is  25,000  brick 
per  day  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  hands.  The  machine  was  operated  by  a  twelve- 
horse  power  Atlas  engine. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Sti^w  Stacker.  M.  T.  Reeves  &  Co.  of  ColumhtLSf  Ind.,  exhibited  a  straw  stacker  of 
new  design,  which  is  claimed  to  do  the  work  of  from  4  to  6  men  in  stacking  stra^, 
and  to  make  a  stack  to  stand  any  weather.  It  distributes  the  straw  and  chaff 
evenly  over  the  stack.  It  is  operated  by  the  threshing  machine  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  can  be  easily  adapted  to  any  thresher. 

Patent  Whiffletree  and  Equalizer.  M.  L.  Wagner  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  had  on  exhi- 
bition a  patent  whiffletree,  which  is  also  a  draft  e<iualizer  for  a  double  team  for 
light  or  heavy  drafts.    The  device  is  simple  and  meritorious. 

A  Feed  Grinding  Mill  was  exhibited  by  A.  C,  Hamilton  &  Co,,  IndianapoHs,  Jnd, 
It  has  a  capacity  of  grinding  20  to  25  bushels  of  grain  per  hour.    It  is  simply 
f  constructed,  and  cheap.    The  burrs  are  of  cast  steel,  the  face  being  cut  adversely 

to  each  other,  thereby  cutting  the  corn  first  and  then  grinding  it. 

A  Flour  BoU  and  Purifier  was  exhibited  by  RUey  Bond  of  IndianapoliSf  Ind.  It 
is  claimed  that  wheat  and  corn  can  be  bolted  and  purified  by  this  machine. 

Tlve  LaCroix  Middlings  and  Purifier  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Ind.,  exhibited  one  of 
I  their  dust  collectors.    By  use  of  this  machine,  spouting  in  a  mill  is  done  away 

*'  with,  as  it  collects  all  dust  and  transfers  it  to  the  conveying  box. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  had  on  their  engine  one  of  their  governors  which 
is  provided  with  an  elastic  spring  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine.  It  also  has 
a  practical  attachment  to  make  it  a  sawyer  valve  at  will. 

Stump  Pullers.    James  Mossman,  Westermlle,  0.,  exhibited  two  stump  pullers,  con- 
sisting of  a  sheave  and  a  hook  with  a  combination  lever,  sheave,  stirrup  and  pall^ 
;;;  using  }  inch  proof  chain  and  a  grab  hook  to  take  hold  of  the  chain.    It  is  moved 

by  plank  runners,  and  with  it  one  man  can  lift  thirty  tons. 
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Boad  Carl,  W.  S.  Frazier  &  Co.,  Aurom,  lU,,  exhibited  two  road  carts.  They 
are  convenient  for  a  single  seated  business  rig,  or  to  ase  with  young  horse,  or  in 
breaking  colts.  The  seat  can  be  made  for  two  persons  if  desired.  They  are  neatly 
and  strongly  built  and  quite  a  novelty,  easy  to  ride  in  and  cheap. 

Minltam  &  Smith,  Warsaw,  Wis,,  exhibited  an  automatic  safety  cylinder  cock, 
consisting  of  a  composition  conical  seat ;  the  stuffing  box  is  in  front  of  the  cock, 
between  the  stuffing  box  and  disk  is  a  spiral  spring  which  under  certain  pressure 
relieves  the  pressure  of  the  cylinder. 

The  stuffing  box  is  so  arranged  that  the  spring  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  carry 
different  pressures  to  the  cylinder. 

Hay  Bakes.  John  H.  Tfiomas  <t'  Son,  Springfield,  0.,  exhibited  their  steel  tooth 
and  wooden  tooth  hay  rakes. 

Machine  for  BofUing  Beer.  Wm.  Backus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  exhibited  their 
bottling  machine.  It  is  provided  with  a  brass  strainer,  the  valves  are  so  construct- 
ed that  when  bottles  are  hung  on  the  outside  tubes  the  weight  of  the  bottles  open 
the  valves,  and  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  filled  and  taken  off  the  tube,  the  valve 
closes  of  its  own  accord. 

The  Philip  Beat  Bottling  Co.,  (jf  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  exhibited  a  full  assortment 
of  their  bottled  beer. 

Their  process  is  peculiar  and  meritorious.  The  beer  is  bottled  without  the 
steaming  process,  which  does  not  change  the  taste,  and  prevents  it  from  souring 
under  changes  of  temperature. 

Your  Committee  on  Special  Merits  of  Sections  A  and  B,  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  machinery  on  exhibition  should  be  so  classified  and  arranged  that 
your  committeemen  need  not  conflict  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them, 
And  to  the  end  that  your  exhibitors  will,  by  the  competition  thus  engendered,  de> 
rive  greater  benefit  than  if  certain  classes  of  machinery  is  scattered  over  the  Fair 
grounds. 

Hoping  our  report  will  meet  the  approbation  of  your  honorable  body,  and  that 
jour  exhibitors  and  patrons  may  derive  benefit  from  same. 

We  are  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

GUSTAVUS    ZSCHECH, 

S.  L.   Kingsbury, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF    THE  COMMITTEE 


Merits  of  Unprem'umed  Articles,  Entered  In  Boolf  "E," 


diibited  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  September.  1881. 


i  embraces  Toola,  Machinerj,  and  other  Im piemen te  used  in  cultiTtting, 
and  preparing  crops  for  market,  or  for  domeBtic  use.  This  group  of 
li  agencies  containa  the  moat  important  inatruments  concerned  in  farm 
I,  and  covera  the  mo«t  advanced  points  of  thoxe  modern  improvementa 
e  added  m  large);  h)  the  productiTeneas  of  farm  labor.    This  is  natar- 

Firtt — CultiTaling  Implements, 
Seanuj— Bar  vesting  Machinery. 
TAird— Tools  for  Stock-feeding. 
Fourth — Unciasaified  Device*. 


CLASS  I.— CULTIVATING  IMPLEMENTS. 
Sech'ion  1. — Plows  and  Cultivatobs. 
,  Gibba  &  Cb,,  Oinlun,  0.,  exhibited  fifteen  plows  of  different  sizes,  de*ig- 
numbcrs,  but  all  ol  the  tame  pattern.     Part  were  of  stael  and  part  of 
)n — all  highly  polished.     In  their  construction  these  plows  had  their 
Tanged  thai  any  piece  of  any  plow  would  fit  any  other  plow  of  the  same 
hether  it  be  steel  or  chilled  iron ;  and  the  parts  are  so  fastened  by  Bcrew- 
any  part  may  be  replaced,  or  exchanged  without  taking  the  plow  to  the 
e  plows  are  of  good  pattern  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  bt« 
■of  good  material  and  workmanship  and  completely  finished. 
ronxr,  Doicagian,  Mich.,  exhibited  a  2-horse  spring-tooth  cultivator,  in  tiro 
[;ling  independently  of  each  other 

1-horse  spring-tooth  cultivator,  for  working  in  com,  of  a  larger  aaie. 
excellent  tools  for  destroying  weeds,  and  mellowing  ground  that  haa 
:r)y  broken. 
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jP.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfiddf  0.,  were  whe  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  of  a  large 
and  well  assorted  collection  of  cultivating  implements,  consisting  chiefly  of 

A  double,  spring-tooth  cultivator,  with  sulkj  wheels  and  riding  arrangement 
attached.    It  is  designed  for  two  horses  in  corn  cultivation. 

Also,  a  combined  riding  or  walking,  2-horse  cultivator,  with  four  shovels  and 
revolving  shields  to  protect  the  young  corn. 

Also,  a  walking  2-horse  cultivator,  with  springs  to  elevate  or  depress  the  shovels. 

Also,  a  sulky  attachment  by  which  a  common  hand  plow  may  be  used  as  a 
snlky  plow  in  smooth  ground,  and  detached  and  used  as  a  hand  plow  in  stumpy 
or  rough  ground. 

These  implements  are  well  formed,  of  good  material  and  creditable  work- 
manship. 

The  Weir  I^ow  Co.,  Monmouth,  HI.,  by  their  Indianapolis  branch  house,  exhib- 
ited a  very  large  and  complete  collection  of  plows  and  cultivators,  embracing  most 
of  the  late  improvements  in  this  line  of  farm  tools.    First  were, 

Three  sulky  plows,  with  share,  mould  board  and  landside  made  of  tempered 
steel,  highly  polished,  and  to  each  is  attached  a  revolving  coulter.  The  driver 
in  bis  seat,  by  moving  a  lever,  connect  the  team  with  a  gearing  that  lifts  the 
plow  out  of  the  ground  by  horse  power,  and  holds  it  there  at  will.  These 
three  sulkies  are  a  general  purpose  plow,  a  sod  plow,  and  a  stubble  plow. 

A  steel  plow  with  iron  beam,  16-inch  cut. 

A  similar  sod  plow,  12-inch  cut. 

A  general  purpose  plow,  center  draft,  12-inch  cut,  wooden  beam,  steel  or  chilled 
casting,  as  desired. 

A  steel  sod  plow,  wooden  beam,  14-inch  cut. 

A  steel  general  purpose  plow,  14-lnch  cut. 

These  wide  cut  plows  are  intended  for  three  horses,  and  an  equalizing  triple- 
tree  is  attached,  so  that  the  draft  is  equal  on  each  horse.  The  wheels  of  the  sul- 
kies have  each  a  movable  box  of  chilled  iron  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn, 
without  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  new  wheel. 

A  walking,  two-horse  cultivator,  with  steel  rod  spring  so  operating  as  to  press 
the  shovel  into  the  soil  when  down,  but  to  hold  it  up  when  raised. 

Also,  the  same  cultivator  without  springs,  and  a  sulky  cultivator  with  a  wooden 
frame  and  iron  shovel  shanks. 

Jefferwn.  Thy/or,  IndianapoliHf  exhibited  a  series  of  plows,  consisting  of  eight  plows 
of  the  "  Oliver  Chilled  "  pattern,  ranging  from  one  horse  up  to  three  horses  in  the 
force  required  to  operate  them.    They  are  complete,  individually  and  collectively. 

Also,  two.Cassady  sulky  plows,  the  one  of  steel,  with  a  revolving  coulter,  the 
other  of  chilled  iron  with  a  pointer.  The  peculiarity  of  this  plow  is  the  absence 
of  a  landside,  the  inclination  of  the  land  wheel  preventing  the  side  thrusts,  and 
thus  the  friction  of  a  landside  is  saved. 

Also,  a  walking,  two-horse  cultivator,  high  axle  to  accommodate  large  com. 
I>raft  arranged  below  the  axle  and  operating  directly  on  the  shovel  beams,  so  as 
to  force  them  into  the  ground  uniformly. 

A.  H,  Meal,  Indianapolis,  showed  three  diamond  steel  plows,  Nos.  6,  6  and  7. 
They  are  of  very  fine  workmanship  and  substantially  made. 
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Also,  three  chilled,  cast  iron  plows,  Nos.  4,  10  and  15.    Shares  and  mould 


1^.  >  boards  highly  polished. 

^f[i  Also,  two  iron  frame,  double  shovel  com  plows — strong  and  light. 


W.  J,  Wooleyj  Galveftont  Ind.y  exhibited  a  double  shovel  corn  plow,  with  an  iron 
[f:  frame,  and  a  similar  plow  with  a  wooden  beam,  and  also  a  single  shovel  com 

[if ,.  plow,  with  iron  frame  and  a  twisted  hook  firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam. 

f<;  A  feature  of  special  merit  in  these  plows  is,  that  the  handles  are  adjustable  to  any 

height  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  plowman. 

'^  ''  ■  W.  K,  Sproule,  IiidiatvapoliSj  had  on  exhibition  the  Beard's  steel  plow,  the  suc- 

cessor of  the  old  **  Beard  and  Sinex  steel  plow,"  the  pioneer  of  this  class  of  plows, 
i^  ^  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  this  State  twenty  years  ago.    The  pattern  and 

;~  workmanship  retains  its  excellence.    The  old  model  has  acquired  a  modern  clevis 

\       •  by  which  the  depth  and  laud  is  effectually  regulated. 

'^'  <      ,  Also,  a  steel,  one  horse  corn  plow  of  the  bar  share  pattern. 

Also,  the  Long  &  Allstatter  (Hamilton,  Ohio,)  cultivator,  to  which  may  be 
attached  right  and  left  bar  shares,  bull  tongues,  or  common  shovels,  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.    The  axle  is  adjustable,  so  that  each  horse  operates  inde- 
pendently, and  the  plows  are  always  in  line. 
>  Also,  Hugs'  sulky  plow,  (Long  &  Allstatter).    This  is  a  three  horse  plow,  two 

horses  walk  on  the  land  and  one  in  the  furrow,  and  both  wheels  of  the  sulky  run 
on  the  land,  and  the  plow  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

'    'i  J,  M,  Buchannan,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  heavy  road  plow,  constructed  entirely  of 

^  *'  wrought  iron  and  steel,  except  the  handles.    It  is  strong,  well  made  and  admirably 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

George  W.  BrotcHj  Gale^urgj  lU.j  exhibited  a  sulky  with  adjustable  wheels,  to 
which  any  walking  plow  may  be  attached  that  is  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

Also,  Brown's  two  horse,  walking  cultivator.  The  shovels  are  elevated  and 
held  up  when  not  in  use  by  spiral  steel  springs.  The  tongue  is  flexible,  and  each 
horse  draws  directly  on  the  axle,  by  which  arrangement  side  motion  from  un- 
equal draft  is  avoided.       • 

D.  C.  A  H.  {J.  Reedf  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  had  on  exhibition  a  compound  imple- 
ment, consisting  of  a  spring  tooth  cultivator  in  two  sections,  and  a  broad  cast 
seeder  attached.  This  last  may  be  detached  and  the  spring  tooth  cultivator  used 
either  in  single  or  double  sections. 

Also  a  one-horse  spring  tooth  corn  cultivator  and  seeder  for  <?orn  rows.  These 
'  are  durable  and^convenient  implements,  and  will  do  good  work. 

>.  Fursl  and  Bradley  ManufartuHng  Company,  Chicago,  BL,  by  Indianapolis  branch 

house,  exhibited  a  complete  group  of  plows  for  all  purposes  required  on  the  farm, 
among  which  we  note  a  steel  breaking  plow,  fourteen-inch  cut;  a  general  purpocie 
plow  made  entirely  of  steel  except  the  handles;  a  three-horse  chilled  iron  plow,  of 
very  high  polish ;  a  sulky  plow  made  entirely  of  Bessemer  steel.    It  cuts  and  turns 

''  sixteen  inches,  has  a  revolving  coulter.    The  sulky  carriage  to  which  this  is  at- 

tached has  iron  wheels  forty  inches  high.    The  plow  is  lifted  out  of  its  furrow  by 


^ 
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the  team,  when  desired,  by  means  of  a  band  lock,  operating  on  the  hub  of  the 
irfaeel.  It  is  designed  to  be  operated  by  three  horses,  and  will  do  very  thorough 
urork. 

Also,  a  combined  riding  or  walking  two-horse  cultivator,  of  excellent  design 
and  workmanship. 

JS,  Ocer^  Indianapolis^  exhibits  a  pointed  shovel  cultivator,  an  implement  that 
■will  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of  work  in  rough  ground. 

2^he  South  Bend  Iron  Worhi^  by  their  Indianapolis  agency,  exhibited  samples  of 
the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  and  Sulky.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  plow  factory  in 
the  nation,  and  their  work  is  sold  in  almost  every  market  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  method  of  chilling  cast  iron  so  that  it  will  be  as  hard,  and  receive  as  high  a 
polish,  as  highly  tempered  steel,  has  beeil  successfully  applied  in  the  construction 
of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  so  that  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plow  wear  slowly  and 
are  not  disposed  to  rust.  This  shop  manufactures  every  form  of  plow  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  demand,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  they  send  out  is 
too  ^vell  known  to  need  commendation  now. 

Tyner  <t'  Hadleyj  Indianapolisy  exhibited  two  Champion  Sulky  Plows,  adapted  to 
three  horses.  They  are  of  tempered  steel,  well  formed  and  highly  polished.  Also, 
a  3f  ishawaka  Sulkv  Plow  for  two  horses. 

Also,  a  collection  of  25  Champion  Steel  Plows  of  various  styles  and  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  condition  of  soil. 

Also,  five  Mishawaka  Steel  Plows,  embracing  sod,  stubble,  and  general  purpose 
ploivp,  and  besides  these  are  several  chilled  iron  plows  from  the  Mishawaka 
factory.  Altogether,  this  house  exhibited  a  very  creditable  display  of  plow 
machinery  kept  for  sale  at  their  house  in  Indianapolis. 

Section  II.— Pulverizing  and  Planting  liMPLEMENTs. 

J.  P,  Warner  J  Dovxigiac,  Mi/Ji.j  exhibited  a  mounted  spring  tooth  harrow  in  three 
sections.  Six  springs  to  each  section.  The  sections  are  adjustable,  so  that  one  or 
all  may  be  used  at  a  time.  Attached  to  this  harrow  is  a  broad-cast  sower,  which 
may  be  detached  and  the  harrow  used  alone.  The  broad -cast  attachment  sows  a 
land  six  feet  wide,  and  will  distribute  the  grain  more  evenly  than  is  commonly 
done  by  hand. 

3Teehanic9burg  Machine  Co.,  Ohio,,  exhibited  an  iron  frame  seed  drill  with  8  hoes' 
which  are  forced  into  the  ground  at  uniform  depth  by  means  of  steel  springs. 

T*.  P.  Mast  &  Co.y  Sp^ingjifJdy  Ohio,,  showed  a  grain  drill  which  for  the  ordinary 
hoe  substitutes  a  shoe,  somewhat  resembling  the  runner  of  a  com  planter.'  These 
are  forced  into  the  ground  by  spring  pressure  so  that  the  grain  is  planted  at  a  uni- 
form depth. 

Also,  the  same  parties  have  a  force-feed  hoe  drill  with  springs  attached  to  the 
hoes,  and  with  a  distributer  of  fertilissers. 

AIbo,  two  wheat  drillft  for  corn  rows ;  one  with  five  hoes  and  one  with  three  hoes. 
J^iyr  seeding  among  standing  corn  these  drills  are  well  adapted. 
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tylor,  Indianapolw,  had  on  exhibition  Stoddard  ACo-'igrua  drill  with 
t  for  dietribu ting  commercial  fertitizers.  Either  can  be  lued  without 
le  feed  can  be  changed  at  any  time  without  changing  the  feed  wheeL 
lull's  pulveriser  consists  of  twelve  ateel  dialn  revolving  in  a  line  at  an 
:o  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  implement.  A  good  tool  where 
lot  very  hard. 

}  com  planters  of  diflereat  alylea,  to-wit;  A  drill  adapted  to  odb 
planting  a  Bingle  row;  a  comblDStion,  two-horse  drill  and  planter, 
a  drilled  row  or  to  pUnting  in  bills  at  pleasure,  plants  two  rows;  and 
out  the  drill  attachment. 

Iirec  leaf,  foldiag  harrow,  having  fifteen  steel  teeth  in  each  leaf, 
d  to  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  choking  in  roagh  grounds.  It 
seven  and  one-half  feet  wide. 

imr,  KalamoMo,  Mich.,  ahowed  a  wheat  drill  and  a  spring  harrow  com- 
trranged  as  to  scatter  the  seed  as  it  drops  it,  and  leave  it  either  on 
1  the  furrow,  as  the  farmer  may  choose. 

ire  A  G>.,  0<ctgo,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  the  champion  wheat  drill,  a  very  com- 
enl,  with  grass  seed  and  fertiliiing  attachments,  and  adjustable  for 
■ows  of  corn,  thus  combining  several  indispensable  farm  implements 
strong,  well  conBtrucled  and  will  not  be  liable  to  gel  out  of  order. 
Iield  to  their  work  by  rubber  ball  springs. 

■y  it  Co.,  DayUm,  0.,  had  on  exhibition,  by  S.  H.  Denny,  IndiaDspolia, 
ills,  to-wit; 

;ht-hoe,  wheat  drill  with  rubl>er  ball  springs  maintaining  pressure  on 
a  graBK  aeod  attacbment. 

me  drill  with  an  appendage  for  distributing  commercial  fertilizers. 
at  drill  for  com  rows,  five-hoes.     The  drill  adjustable  to  any  width 

Irilli  have  the  spiral  force  feed. 

■oide,  Jndianapalu,  showed  a  seed  drill  with  fertilizing  combination, 

0  that  either  can  be  run  singly,  or  both  together.    A  very  convenient 

Hiima;  Mich.,  exhibited  by  L.  D.  Lansing,  a  wheelbarrow  grass  aeed 

1  to  the  sowing  of  clover  seed  and  all  kinds  of  grass  seed.     It  is  run 
iieelbarrow  Biyle,  and  sows  a  land  fourteen  feet  wide.     It  weighs  only 
nds.     It  gives  promine  of  doing  good  work,  and  doing  it  speedily. 
'eVi/,  Troy,  0.,  showed  a  two-horse  double  row  com  drill,  regulating  the 
jired  distance  between  stalks. 

ng-tootb  harrow  in  two  triangle-shaped  sections,  and  may  be  used  a» 

>r  as  a  pulverizer  following  a  roller. 

ufaelaring  Company,  Grand  Haven,  SSuA.,  exhibited  a  rotary  drop  corn- 

drop-plates  rotate  by  an  endless  chain,  and  are  operated  by  a  hand 
I  be  adjusted  lo  drop  any  desired  number  of  grains  in  each  hilL     It 

The  Challenge  Com  Planter." 
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James  Motanan^  WeataviUej  0.,  had  on  exhibition  "  The  Razor-Blade  Harrow/' 
which  oonsista  of  steel  blades,  somewhat  razor-shaped  set  in  two  iron  bars,  and  by 
rotating  the  bars,  adjustable  to  any  desirable  angle  with  the  horizon.  A  good  tool 
in  hard  clay  ground. 

Ea^  Madiine  Works^  Lancaster,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibition  a  grain  drill  with  an 
attachment  for  distributing  bone  phosphates  or  guano,  by  means  of  a  revolving 
cylinder  with  spiral  grooves,  and  a  clearing  wheel  to  prevent  choking  from 
dampness  of  the  material.  The  arrangement  to  secure  an  uniform  distribution  is 
a  good  one.  The  same  company  have  also  a  two  horse  grain  drill  in  two  sections, 
detachable,  so  that  one  or  both  may  be  used  at  will. 

Also,  a  one-horse  drill  of  three  hoes,  intended  for  seeding  in  com  rows. 

Ifcfrris  &  Bros.,  Bushville,  Ind.,  exhibited  the  "star"  wheat  drill  for  com  rows  or 
fallow.  Has  an  adjustment  for  regulating  the  width  of  drills  and  depth  of  plant- 
ing.    A  handy  one  horse  tool. 

<r.  A,  Campbell,  Harrison,  Ohio,  showed  a  com  drill  that  drops  a  fertilizer  in  the 
drill  with  the  com.  It  is  a  one  horse,  single  row  drill,  and  does  a  work  greatly 
needed  in  com  culture.  ^ 

JCimberlin  A  Co,,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  an  iron  frame  double  harrow,  with  24 
steel  teeth  in  each  leaf,  and  may  be  folded  together  for  transportation.  The  teeth 
are  adjustable  to  any  desired  angle.  It  is  a  simple,  durable  and  very  efficient 
pulveriser. 

Also,  same  company  exhibited  a  three-horse  equalizer. 

JFarmer's  Manvfaduring  Co,,  Ridimond,  Ind,,  showed  ft  two-horse  com  planter, 
which  drops  from  a  laxge  drop  plate  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  horizon,  and  covers  the  grain  by  flanges  at  each  side  which  throw  aside  clods. 
It  is  well  made  and  will  do  its  work  satisfactorily. 

Ji£,  S,  Hancock,  Du&Zt'n,  lad.,  had  on  exhibition  a  platform  harrow.  It  consists 
of  a  platform  of  strong  plank  six  and  one-half  feet  square,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. Above  this  are  cross  bars  to  which  thirty  three  steel  teeth  are  attached  by 
clamps,  and  extend  below  the  platform;  by  moVing  the, cross  bars,  the  teeth  are 
placed  at  any  desirable  angle. 

S,  B.  Hart,  Feoria,  III,,  exhibited  the  "  union  "  wheat  drill,  which  has  the  main 
shaft  or  axle  grooved  longitudinally ;  and  passing  under  the  grain  box,  these 
girooves  drop  the  grain  into  the  tubes  without  gearing  of  any  kind.  It  has  a 
driver's  seat  behind  for  riding,  from  which  the  driver  can  see  the  whole  operation 
of  the  team  and  drill. 

AJso,  a  single  drill  with  fertilizer  attached,  distributing  by  a  toothed  wheel 
operated  by  an  endless  screw.    In  both  these  drills  the  hoes  are  governed  by  steel 


Also,  a  double  row  com  planter,  with  the  drop  plate  operated  from  the  rim. 
Feed  changed  without  changing  feed  plates. 

/^  F.  Matjlfield,  Wirt,  Ind,,  exhibited  a  soil  pulverizer,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
knives  in  front,  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty  five  degrees,  and  behind  these  is  a  succes- 
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t  clod-cruBherB,  iron  covered,  which  will  ver;  eflectuall;  dispose  of  clods 
a  the  moBt  dodd;  ground.     It  is  a  two-horae  implemeot 
C.  Morgan,  Kmderhook,  Ark.,  showed  a  combined  planter,  having  three  chun- 
ith  drill  mBchiaeiy  attached  to  each,  adapted  to  drilling  com,  beans  and 
rith  an  attachment  for  planting  cotton  seed.     A  good  implement,  well  de- 
and  BubBtantiallj  constructed,  but  a  little  north  of  lis  proper  latitude. 
Over,  Tndianapolu,  exhibited  a  grain  drill  adapted  to  seeding  in  com  rows,  to 
rated  b;  one  horse.    A  light  and  hand)'  implemenL 
\o,  a  doable  A  harrow,  hinged,  and  capable  of  being  operated  singljr,  or  to- 

irge  W.  Brown,  Oaleiburg,  lU.,  showed  the  Excelsior  double  row  com  plantar 
by  hand  lever,  and  has  spiral  steel  springs  to  force  the  runners  into  the 
1  when  it  is  hard. 


CLASS  II.— HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 

iicnw  Agrietiiivral  Woria,  Lena,  0.,  exhibited  a  spring  tooth  horse  rake.  Teeth 
lastic.     Dump  operated  by  the  loot, 

eraon  Caylar,  Indianapolk,  Ihd.,  showed  the  Tiger,  self-dumping  horse  rake. 
i  by  the  power  of  the  team  at  the  will  of  the  driver.  A  simple  and  very 
It  arrangement. 

ter  £  Hadlti/,  IndianapolU,  in  a  large  display  of  implements  from  their  sgri- 
[d  ware  rooms,  exhibited  the  Manny  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower.  The 
or  upper  part  of  the  guard  is  divided  so  as  to  prevent  cholting,  and  this 
s  the  sickle  stroke  to  be  reduced  one-third,  thus  reducing  the  length  of  crank, 
nsequenlly  the  power  expended  in  the  same  ratio.  Though  cutting  four  and 
feet,  it  may  be  operated  «e  a  mower  with  one  horse. 

10,  the  ExceUior  twine  binding  reaper,  from  the  shops  of  Hoover  &  Co.,  Mi- 
irg,  Ohio.  The  iron  cutter  bar  and  revolving  apron  operate  nearly  in  con- 
)  that  there  can  be  no  loss  of  straggling  grain.  The  binding  is  done  uni- 
and  securely. 

M.  OAom,  CUvdand,  Ohio,  displayed  i  large  and  very  complete  collection  of 
ting  machinery,  among  which  we  note:  Osborn'a  self-binding  harvester, 
ible  to  binding  with  either  wire  or  twine,  as  may  be  preferred.  OsI>om's 
king  reaper  and  mower  combined,  and  a  combined  mower,  reaper  and  drop- 
^  single  front  cut  mower,  and  a  rear  cut  mower.  In  all  these  implements 
ichinery  is  simple  and  suitBtantial,  and  the  work  well  executed. 
iffer  A.  Wood,  Otieago,  HI,  exhibited  the  Wood  mower.  It  is  so  arranged  the 
falls  chiefly  on  the  driving  wheel,  which  prevents  any  slipping  in  heavy 
The  cutter  bar  is  covered  with  a  steel  plate  which  prevents  the  sickle  from 
ing. 
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Also,  Wood's  twine-binding  harvester,  the  points  of  merit  in  which  are  too  well 
known  among  western  farmers  to  need  mention  here. 

Also,  a  self-raking  reaper,  combining  the  reel  and  rake  in  one  movement 

AtUtmarij  Miller  &  Ch.,  Akron^  0.,  displayed  a  complete  series  of  harvesters,  con- 
sisting of  a  wire-binding  harvester,  cutting  six  feet  swath ;  and  a  twine-binder  of 
the  same  pattern  in  the  cutting  and  carrying  machinery. 

Also,  a  self -raking  reaper,  cutting  five  feet,  and  an  iron  frame  mower  of  four 
feet  four  inches  cut.    All  the  machinery  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Indiana  Exchange  (h,,  IndianapoHH^  exhibited  the  Iron  King  mower,  manufactured 
by  the  St.  Paul  Harvester  Co.,  St.  Paul  Minnesota.  It  has  an  iron  frame 
exclusively,  and  operates  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  team ;  one  horse  walking  on 
the  uncut  grass,  and  by  this  means  avoiding  side  draft.  The  sickle  runs  on 
friction  rollers  and  has  a  long  stroke,  thus  avoiding  the  rapid  motion  and  reversal 
«o  hard  on  machinery.  The  driver  operates  a  lever  by  which  he  can  raise  either 
end  of  the  sickle  at  will. 

FrtmotU  Harvester  Co,y  Fremont  Ohio.y  showed  a  combined  reaper  and  mower,  which 
claims  to  dispense  with  side  draft  by  the  method  of  transmitting  motion  from  the 
driving  wheel.  It  has  a  jointed  pitman,  which  enables  it  to  cut  on  uneven  ground 
without  strain.    It  has  an  automatic  rake  and  reel  combined. 

Also,  the  same  Company  have  a  mower  designed  for  one  horse.  It  cuts  a 
swath  4  feet  wide.  Its  machinery  is  strong  though  light;  and  in  light  grass  a 
heavy  horse  will  do  good  work. 

Also,  a  single  wheel,  light  draft  mower  with  many  good  points. 

Peter  Millj  Minneapolisj  Minn.j  exhibited  the  Minneapolis  Harvester,  a  twine 
binder,  cutting  6  feet  8  inches.  It  raises,  lowers,  or  regulates  the  sickle  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  without  interfering  with  its  work. 

George  Easterly  &  Son^  JVhitewatery  Wis.,  showed  a  twine-binding  harvester,  cut- 
ting 6J  feet  wide.  It  has  a  wrought  iron  cutterbar,  and  the  revolving  apron  is 
supported  by  iron  straining  rods  which  maintains  its  uniform  tension.  It  has  side 
aprons  at  the  point  where  the  grain  is  elevated  for  the  purpose  of  straightening 
tangled  grain.  The  sickle  and  apron  can  be  raised  or  lowered  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion. 

AUen,  Johnson  &  Cochran,  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  exhibited  a  light  draft  mower  cut- 
ting 4 J  feet  wide.  This  mower  introduces  a  number  of  novel  devices,  many  of 
which  are  of  unquestionable  merit,  but  which  can  not  be  well  described  without 
drawings. 

I%e  Dorsey  Machine  Co.,  Milton,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  a  twine-binding  har- 
vester, which  adjusts  its  sickle  and  platform  without  stopping  the  machine.  It 
has  a  reel  that  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  any  condition  of  grain  while  in 
motion. 

Also,  the  same  company  exhibited  a  combined  reaper  and  mower,  and  a  single 
mower,  both  of  good  material  and  excellent  workmanship. 
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anapUif,  nhowed  a  Rroup  of  harvest  machiaery  manufactured  bj 

krnn,  Ohio,  among  which  is  the  Empire  twine  binder,  a  light 

ling  reaper. 

leel  Ih  made  of  wood   with  iron  gearing  attached.     Tbii,  it  is 

ter  Bteadinesa  to  the  motion,  from  ila  elasticity. 

c-rake  reaper,  a  wry  ing<'ninuB  device,  yet  aimple  and  efficient. 

larvent  macliinery  tlie  gearing  in  enclosed  bo  aa  lo  wcure  it  from 

per  Co.,  Canton,  Ohin,  exhibited  the  Peerlew  itelf-raking  reaper. 
9  a  pitman,  with  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  which  allows  the  sickle 
altitude  without  strain  on  the  machinery.  This  peculiarity  is 
he  machines  exhibited  hj  this  company,  which  consists  of  s 
id  mower,  a  single  mower,  one  wheel  rice  reaper,  and  one  wheel 
^)l  have  chain  gearing. 

le,  IndianapolU,  exhibited  a  home  hay-rake  with  steel  teeth, 
a  hand  lever. 

ndianapoSii,  showed  the  Hamilton  sulky  rake,  manufactured  by 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  It  has  twenty-two  teeth  made  of  tapering 
■ed  as  to  avoid  lateral  motions.     Dumps  by  hand  lever. 


Mdo,  ni.,  showed  Porter's  hay  carrier.  The  toad  travels  on  a 
nded  by  iron  rods.  It  has  a  double  set  of  friction  rollers,  and 
vhich  holds  the  load  at  any  desired  point. 


Company,  Crm^onimiUe,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  three  hay  car- 

arrier ;  the  load  travels  on  a  eaapended  beam  by  double  rollers 

carrier,  which  slides  on  its  track. 

ihich  ranii  on  wheels  and  is  supported  without  strain  on  the 

ieago,  IlL,  lutd  on  exhibition  a  twine  binding  harvester,  cutting 
et  wide.  A  single  lever  and  chain  by  its  several  movements, 
uit  any  condition  of  grain. 

[iwer.     The  sickle  base  has  a  width  of  two  and  one-quarter  inch 
■ee  inches,  which  insures  it  against  choking  in  tangled  gran. 
■iarzaliag  Machtnt  Company,  Ckieogo,  lU.,  presenied  for  pablic  in- 
al   eelf-bindiog   reaper  with  the   lateef   improvements  of   the 
Ith  twine  and  compressee  the  sheaf  with  iron  arms  before  bind- 
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ing  BO  that  the  tension  ib  taken  off  from  the  cord  in  the  act  of  binding.  It  in  a 
light  draft,  two-horse  implement  and  is  completely  adjustable  from  the  driver's 
seat  without  stopping  the  machine. 

Also,  a  light  draft,  adjustable  raking  reaper  and  a  drop  harvester. 

Also,  an  iron  mower,  light  draft  for  two  horses.  The  iron  and  steel  used  in  the 
McCormick  harvesting  machinery  is  specially  selected  by  an  expert,  aad  is  of  the 
best  quality.    Clean  cutting  is  claimed  as  a  specialty  in  these  implements. 

Champion  .Harvest  Machinery. 

WkUncy,  Foggier  &  Keily^  Springfield^  0.,  presented  this  complete  group  for  inspec- 
tion: 

1.  The  champion  twine-binding  reaper.  It  has  an  angular  sickle  bar  of  polished 
steel,  and  wrought  iron  guards,  case-hardened.  The  tension  of  the  apron  is  main- 
tained by  steel  springs  beneath  it,  and  the  elevator  has  a  canvass  back.  An  iron 
lever  and  spring  relieves  the  tension  from  the  needle  and  three  packers  compress 
the  sheaf  for. binding,  while  a  shield  protects  the  needle  arms. 

2.  New  champion  mower,  dispenses  with  the  crank,  the  sickle  receiving  its 
motion  from  an  oscilating  plate  on  the  driving  wheel.  A  new  and  very  ingenious 
device. 

3.  A  light  mower,  designed  to  be  operated  by  one  horse.  A  very  convenient 
implement  for  small  farmers.  & 

4.  A  light  center-cut  single  reaper. 

5.  A  heavy  iron-frame  reaper  with  automatic  rakes.     Cut«  six  feet  wide. 

6.  A  combined  raking  reaper  and  mower. 

7.  A  combined  dropping  reaper  and  mower.  Throughout,  the  champion  har- 
vest machinery  presents  a  model  of  fine  workmanship. 

F,  M.  FergtuoHt  QreeneU,  ImiHXy  exhibited  a  heading  harvester,  designed  to  be  oper- 
ated by  four  or  six  horses,  and  cuts  a  swath  fourteen  feet  wide,  merely  removing 
the  heads  of  the  wheat  and  leaving  the  straw  on  the  ground.  The  use  of  this 
implement  is,  comparatively,  an  untried  experiment  here.  In  the  region  of  rain- 
less summers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  header  is  an  admirable  machine,  transferring 
the  standing  wheat,  fully  dry,  directly  to  the  thresher;  but  in  this  moist  climate 
where  wheat  requires  a  seasoning  in  the  shock  to  fit  it  it  for  the  thresher,  the  use 
of  the  header  is,  at  best,  an  unsolved  problem. 


CLASS  III.— TOOLS  FOR  STOCK-FEEDING. 

W,  K.  Sprotdty  Tndianapoiviy  exhibited  two  feed  cutters,  from  the  shop  of  Long  & 
Allstatter,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  They  are  substantialty  of  the  same  pattern,  but  of 
different  sizes.     Have  revolving  knives  and  a  safety  fly  wheel. 

Eoffle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster^  Ohio^  exhibited  a  group  of  five  straw-cutters,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  large  power  machine  down  to  a  small  hand  straw-cutter.  They 
are  constructed  with  revolving  knives,  and  ^re  adjustable  to  any  desired  length  of 
cut,  from  i  of  an  inch  to  1|^  inches.    They  are  self -feeding. 


I'tf 
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l)fner  <&  Hadley^  IndianapoHs^  exhibited  the  Challenge  feed  mill,  made  by  the 
Challenge  Mill  Company,  Batavia,  111.  It  is  a  4-hor8e  power  mill,  grinds  by 
chilled  iron  dinks,  shells  and  grinds  forty  bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  This  is  the 
largest  of  nine  sizes  of  this  mill. 

Also,  five  sizes  of  the  Big  Giant  corn  and  cob  crushing  feed  mill.  It  has  an 
inner  cone  stationary,  and  an  outer  heavy  chilled  iron  case,  which  is  moved.  It 
grinds  of  any  required  fineness. 

Also,  the  Lion  feed  cutter,  made  by  Belcher  &  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maw. 
It  has  two  revolving  knives  and  a  safety  fly  wheel.  Also,  the  Baldwin  feed  cutter^ 
with  a  single  revolving  knife.     It  is  simple  and  a  very  rapid  straw  cutter. 


CLASS  IV.— UNCLASSIFIED  DEVICES. 

P.  P.  M(istj  Springfield,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  hand  cider  mill  and  press  of  the  common 
pattern, 

Wm,  Delrick,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  hand  corn  sheller,  operating  on  an  entirely 
new  principle;  small  and  simple;  occupies  but  little  room;  is  turned  with  one 
hand  easily;  shells  a  bushel  of  corn  in  five  minutes,  and  costs  S5. 

Tijner  &  Hadley,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  Pennock's  road  grader,  adapted  to  horse 
power.  2,  4  or  6  horses  may  be  used  in  operating  it.  It  grades  and  smoothes  a 
road  bed,  with  a  rate  of  speed  proportioned  to  the  power  used. 

William  K.  Sprtntle,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  three  swinging  churns,  Nos.  2,  3 
and  4.  The  churn  has  no  internal  machinery  for  agitating  the  cream,  that  being 
efifected  by  reversing  the  motion  in  swinging. 

Also,  three  bentwood  churns,  with  revolving  dashers. 

George  W.  Brown,  Galesburr/,  III.,  had  on  exhibition  a  corn-stalk  cutter,  with 
six  knives  on  a  traveling  cylinder;  cuts  the  stalk  into  sections  eleven  inches  long, 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  turned  under  by  a  breaking  plow. 

Kemp  &  Burpes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  the  patent  manure  spreader,  of  which 
they  are  the  manufacturers.  This  is  a  manure  cart  of  the  capacity  of  thirty  bush- 
els of  long  barn-yard  or  stable  manure,  which  it  distributes  from  the  rear  end, 
uniformly,  over  a  land  five  feet  wide,  by  machinery  put  in  motion  by  the  forward 
movement  of  the  cart.  It  may  be  set  to  distribute  any  quantity,  from  five  to 
twenty  loads  per  acre.    This  implement  supplies  a  long  felt  want  on  the  farm. 

Fletcher  <fc  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  had  in  operation  on  the  ground  "The  Quaker 
Brick  Machine."  It  tempers  the  clay  and  filltf  the  moulds  by  power  impelled 
machinery.  They  are  borne  off  by  hand  and  placed  on  a  rack  to  dry  under  shel- 
ter, so  that  cracking  on  the  yard  and  loss  from  rain  is  avoided.  The  machine 
makes  very  smooth  bricks,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  day.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  the  Egyptian  method  of  **  bricks  without  straw.'' 
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Eagle  Machine  Co.^  Lancaster ^  Ohio^  exhibited  a  hand  and  power  corn  ^heller, 
combined.    It  has  a  fan  attached  which  is  used  with  power,  to  clean  the  grain. 
Also,  a  single  hand  sheller  for  harn  use. 

Samuel  MaleSj  Cincinnaii,  Ohioy  showed  a  hand  cider  or  grape  mill  and  press  ot 
the  common  stvle. 

Also,  a  drag  saw  operated  by  hands  and  feet— a  very  economical  way  of  apply- 
ing human  force  to  do  hard  work — indeed,  a  new  departure  in  the  division  of 
labor. 

Theodore  Kveseeu,  Younr/  America,  Cass  County,  Ind.,  showed  an  improvement  in 
carriages  by  which  the  seat  and  hind  gate,  or  end,  are  attached  together  and  open 
on  hinges,  so  as  to  permit  persons  to  enter  by  the  rear,  and  thus  avoid  the  wheels, 
which  Is  no  small  advantage  when  the  roads  are  muddy. 

./.  L.  Maniove,  Milton,  Ind.,  displayed  in  operation  an  automatic  gate,  opening 
ing  and  closing  by  the  approaching  and  retiring  carriage  wheels.  The  operating 
rods  are  enclosed  in  iron  gas  pipe,  thus  avoiding  the  hindrance  of  ice  in  the  win- 
ter.    The  center  is  changed  by  moving  the  lower  hinge  in  a  slot. 

Also,  the  same  party  has  a  combination  iron  and  wooden  fence,  both  ornamental 
and  substantial. 

A.  C.  Case,  for  the  Western  Gate  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  exhibited  the  western  automatic 
^ate.  It  opens  and  closes  by  .the  passing  wheels.  The  motion  is  effected  by  rotat- 
ing the  upper  hinge.  It  has  a  device  for  overcoming  the  effect  of  expansion  and 
contraction  in  the  operating  rods.  When  closed  the  weight  of  the  gate  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  on  the  latch. 

Horry  L.  Cannult,  Dublin,  Indiana,  operated  a  self-opening  gate.  The  back 
upright  post  sits  on  a  bar  that  is  moved  by  the  rods,  so  as  to  change  the  center  of 
^ayity.  The  upper  hinge  operates  in  front  instead  of  behind  the  post.  It  has  a 
rnbber  rest  at  the  latch. 

T.  E.  Wasson,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  showed  a  farm  gate  of  a  simple,  yet  ingenious 
construction.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  opened  entire  for  the  passage  of 
wagons,  or  so  as  to  admit  a  horse  to  pass;  or  it  may  be  opened  below  for  hogs 
only.    It  is  cheap  and  convenient. 

The  Indianapolis  ExceUior  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  bale  of  Excelsior,  a  ma- 
terial made  from  linn  wood  and  used  in  upholstery  and  in  packing  goods. 
Also,  a  cord  of  the  wood  used  in  its  Manufacture.     A  new  iftdustrv. 

yorth  Indianap(tlis  Wagon  Works,  North  Indianapolis,  by  James  Frank,  agent,  ex- 
hibited eight  farm  wagons,  of  good  material  and  workmanship,  and  well  adapted 
to  farm  use. 

A.  Cagsel,  Indian/t}X)liiif  Ind.,  exhibited  and  operated  a  straw  carrier  for  stacking 
straw  or  hay.  It  is  operated  by  one  horse,  and  will  carry  straw  to  the  top  of  a 
stack  twenty-five  feet  high. 

E.  J.  Howland,  Indianapolis,  showed  a  road  scraper  and  grader,  which,  in  opera- 
tion, is  attached  to  the  king  bolt  of  a  two  horse  wagon. 

1 1 — Ag  ricu  lture. 
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lis,  exhibited  a  Btump  extractor,  which  appears  to  be  an  engioe 
Asily  operated, 
an  and  &  cider  mill  and  prow. 

trop,  MtMOUri,  operated  a  trough- filler,  or  stock  pump,  bj  which 
imal  on  the  platform  fills  the  trough  with  water. 
IfatiM,  TUmot'i,  had  on  exhibition  a  power  com  sheller  intended 
and  warehouses.    A  verv  complete  piece  of  machinery,  and 
purpose  designed. 

ndianapolU,  exhibited  the  veteran  corn  sheller,  made  bj  The 
jring  Company,  Sandwich,  Illinois.  It  is  a  hand,  or  power 
itor  chooses,  shells  rspidi;  and  has  a  fan  attachment  for  clean- 
haff  and  dusL     It  is  especially  adapted  to  custom  mills. 

GENERAL  REHABKK. 

'arm  Machinery  increases  with  each  successive  Fair;  nor  is  it 
r  and  variety  of  implements  that  we  mark  an  advance,  though 
re  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  note.     We  are  gradually  dispens- 

in  almost  every  department  iif  farm  work.  The  sulky  plow 
he"plowman" — so  long  ctlebrated  in  story  and  in  song.  We 
Irirer,  and  he  riding  in  a  comfortable  seat  at  that.  The  reaper 
ing  to  the  past;  and  so  does  the  thresher  with  his  Hail.  Com 
he  only  department  of  farm  work  that  has  not  been  invaded 
his  we  have  made  little  or  no  improvement  on  the  methods  of 
iless  it  he  when  we  pmploy  hogs  to  do  the  work  for  us.    The 

it  shows  a  great  improvement  on  existing  implements,  pre- 
D  new  fields,  except  in  thp  introduction  of  the  Patent  Manure 
&  Burpee,  Syrncnse  New  York.  We  have  had  many  machines 
imercial  fertilisers,  but  barnyard  and  stable  manures,  have 
ad  by  hand,  and  to  do  it  well  has  always  been  a  difficult  task. 
I  its  work  welt,  and  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  lung  felt  on 
.  the  tendency  is  towards  heavier  machinery,  and  in  the  direc- 
iron,  or  steel,  for  wood.  Thin  looks  towards  deeper  and  more 
n.  In  harvesting  machinery  this  order  is  reversed.  The  ten- 
■  lighter  reapers  and  mowers.  Most  of  the  self-binders  exhib- 
nteuded  to  be  operated  by  two  horses,  and  several  one-horse 
libitiun.  In  binders  there  is  an  evident  tendency  towards  the 
He,  as  the  binding  material.  In  (he  manntactiire  of  farm  tools 
e  is  a  tendency  to  replace  wood  with  iron,  thus  adding  to  the 
lity  of  the  implement  without  materially  IncreBsing  the  weight 
a  growing  disposition  to  use  steel,  especially  in  the  construc- 
vators  and  harrows.  The  greater  strength  and  elasticity  ot 
rence  to  iron,  or  any  other  material  for  many  purposes;  and  it 
'e  expensive  than  iron.     It  is  an  advantage  of  no  small  import- 
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anoe  in  our  farm  machinery  as  now  made,  that  if  a  part  breakR,  a  duplicate  of  the 
B&ine  nnmber  can  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  bj  ezpresH,  in  a  few  days 
and  the  implement  restored  again.  It  would  be  hazardouB  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
ever-advancing  improvement  of  farm  tools  and  machinery.  Perhaps  this  can  be 
limited  pnly  by  fhe  intelligence  of  thorns  who  use  them. 

R  T.  Brown, 

S.  J.   ToMLINSONj    • 

CcmmiUee. 
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deraigned  commitlee,  appointed  to  examine  csrriagex  and  (Drniture, 
(B,  oil  cloths,  etc.,  paper  hangings,  curtains,  house  decarationa,  etc.,  etc.. 

Book  G,  reKpectfully  report  that  ihey  have  carefully  examined  the 
licles  on  exhibition,  and  have  noted  the  poinls  of  merit  as  fully  as  the 
1  allow.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  And  the  owners  of  manjr 

exhibition  jour  commitlee  failed  to  get  alt  the  information  deaired. 
ly  of  carriages  and  buggies,  furniture,  toys  and  notions,  carpels  and 
;ings,  etc.,  were  very  fine. 

■WI,  IndiaitapolU,  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  rugs,  carpets,  wall  paper, 
I,  lacea,  draperiea,  oil  cloths  and  lambrequins,  which  adracted  the 
f  the  visitors. 

£  Becker,  103  and  105  EasI  Wa»kingt<m  sired.  ladianap/Jit.— This  firm 
endid  display  of  fine  furniture  and  upholstered  work.  One  very  fioe 
lit  of  rare  beauty,  ebony  chairs  and  mirrors,  gofiw,  book-cases,  clc,  very 

l^tring  Bfd  Mattvfod,vnng  Comjutny,  SeymouT,  hid.,  eihibiied  one  of 
■ring  bed  bottom)!,  coruitructed  of  wood  and  steel  springs,  the  wood 
agof  strips  two  inches  wide  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  extending 

supported  by  steel  springs  immediately  under  the  wooden  aprings.     A 


Fby/or,  Indumapolu,  exhibited  a  McLane  rocking  chair  and  crib,  admir- 

mply  constructed.     Very  desirable. 

HUU  &  Co.,  OiiKinuati,  O.,  exhibited  an  adjustable  easy  chair,  snbatan- 

timply  constructed,  easily  adjusted.     A  very  nice  piece  of  work. 

tvitins,  CineintuUi,  0.,  favorite  bed  spring,  Wildermuth  patent.    Spring 

issemer  steel,  and  connected  at  bottom.     Adjustable  to  any  bedstead. 


. 
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—  KratUj  JndianpoliSf  exhibited  a  patent  sola,  bed  and  parlor  lounge.  A 
splendid  aasortment. 

J,  YagerHner^  Nine  Mile,  Ind,y  exhibited  Wildermuth  improved,  patent,  combi- 
nation, duplex,  spring  bed,  made  of  Bestemer  steel  with  top  connections  and 
adjastible  to  any  bed. 

J.  C,  ChaanpU^  IndianapoliSf  exhibited  a  patent  chair.  So  constructed  as  to  be 
used  as  a  chair  or  lounge ;  also,  writing  desk.    Very  nice  arrangement. 

Israd  Hoagiand,  IndianapoliSy  exhibited  a  specimen  one-stave  bucket,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  good  improvement. 

George  Qeder,  IndianapoliSf  exhibited  boots  and  shoes.    A  very  good  display. 

A,  J.  Joknaon  &  Co.^  Bochetkr^  N,  F.,  exhibited  a  good  display  of  shoes  of  their 
own  manufacture. 

Ckarka  Mayer  &  Cb.,  IndicmapoliSf  exhibited  a  large  and  splendid  assortment  of 
notions  and  toys. 

H,  S.  Tueketf  Indianapolis,  exhibited  kid  gloves.    Small  but  select  display. 

CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  ETC. 

Shaw,  Backus  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Manufacturers  of  Carriages,  Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Spring  and  Farm  Wagons,  exhibited  a  large  and  fine  display  of  goods  in  their  line, 
among  the  display  were  several  double-truss  spring  wagons,  for  general  purposes  ; 
one  fine  covered  double  platform  delivery  wagon ;  a  large  number  of  buggies  and 
phaetons,  all  of  excellent  workmanship  and  fine  finish. 

Also,  one  farm  wagon  made  on  the  new  circle  tracking  principle. 

Bchbvns  &  Oarrard,  Indianapolis,  Manufacturers  of  Carriages,  Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Barouches,  etc.  This  firm  made  a  fine  display  in  their  line,  one  very  fine  Hearse, 
silver  mounted  and  gold  trimmings;  one  canopy  top  Saxon  carriage;  one  four 
passenger  Kellogg,  and  four  passenger  extension  top  barouche ;  one  shifting  curtain 
Kockaway,  besides  a  large  number  of  phaetons  and  open  and  top  buggies,  all  of 
superior  workmanship  and  finish. 

F.  Bremmerman  &  Co,,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  line  of  their  goods  among  which 
were  two  barouches,  one  adjusting  seat  carriage  and  a  number  of  buggies.  Very 
good. 

H.  Black,  44  East  Maryland  Street,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  one  Jager  wagon  or 
family  carriage  adjustable  seat,  one  barouche,  also  side-bars  and  hand  spring 
baggies,  all  of  good  workmanship  and  finish. 

A,  J.  Jokr,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  three  side-bar  buggies,  substantially  made 
and  well  finished. 

Also  buggy  tope,  hand  made  and  wrought  iron,  works  very  nice  and  durable. 

Bemd  Bros.  &  Co,,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  some  very  good  2  and  3  spring  and 
platform  wagons. 
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C  Focklei'  &  Bro.,  Dvbwpie^  lowa^  exhibited  a  good  assortment  of  Key  Citj  joint 
brace  carriage  and  buggy  tops. 

Theo.  KriesBeen^  Young  America^  Ind,j  exhibited  one  patent  spring  wagon  so 
arranged  with  swinging  gate  and  seat  in  rear  so  as  to  open  and  admit  and  seat 
occupants  without  climbing  over  side  or  front.     A  very  nice  arrangement. 

X>.  Kregdo  &  Son^  Indianapolixy  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  covered  caskets,  one 
of  which  was  similar  to  the  one  President  Qarfield  was  buried  in. 
Also  a  fine  line  of  robes  and  trimmings. 

iS,  L.  Warner,  Indicmapdia,  exhibited  a  very  large  display  of  cloth  covered 
metal  ic  and  marble  caskets. 

Also  a  fine  line  of  robes  and  linings. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  report  the  Committee  found  many  articles  that 
were  not  placed  upon  the  book,  some  of  which  we  have  reported  on  and  others  we 
could  not  get  the  proper  information.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  Stubgeon, 
David  Hazzard, 

Committee. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ARTICLES  CONTAINED  IN  BOOK  "H." 


The  andenigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  articles  in  book  "H"  con- 
usting  of  paintings  in  oil ;  water  colors ;  mechanical,  architectaral,  crayon  and 
pencil  drawing ;  engraving  on  steel,  precious  metals  and  woods ;  wood  carving  and 
general  lithography,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the 
various  articles  on  exhibition,  and  have  noted  the  points  of  merit  in  each,  so  far 
as  the  time  alloted  to  such  examination  would  allow.  It  would  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  labors  of  the  committee,  and  have  given  greater  satisfaction,  if  the 
owners  of  property  had  been  present  to  have  given  the  committee  information  a.s 
to  the  articles. 

John  Edenhmier^  Indianapolia,  exhibited  three  fancy  jewelry  boxes  of  his  make 
They  are  rare  specimens  of  various  styles  of  veneering,  made  by  hand.  The 
veneering  is  carefully  and  artfully  laid  and  polished.  They  are  mnch  more  fancy 
than  useful. 

JP.  Z.  Hbrtonf  IndianapoiiSj  exhibited  a  book  bearing  the  title,  **The  American 
Farm  and  Home."  A  cyclopaedia  published  by  F.  L.  Horton  &  Co.,  of  Indianap- 
olis, in  1881.  It  is  a  book  of  1,000  pages,  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  cyclo- 
pedia of  matters  connected  with  the  farm  and  farm  life.  The  author  is  Horace 
R.  Allen. 

F,  X.  HorUm,  also  exhibited  lithographs  of  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  and 
steel  portrates  of  the  same.  A  map  of  Palestine  and  chronological  journeys  of 
Jesus,  by  Bev.  A.  P.  Stoute,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  study  of  the  gospels.  The 
map  as  a  work  of  art  is  very  creditable. 

C.  C  Koemer  of  the  Businem  OoUegef  IndianapoliSf  exhibited  specimens  of  card 
writing,  pen  portrait,  pen  drawing,  stipple  work,  off-hand  flourishing,  ornamental 
penmanship,  business  writing  and  display  of  penmanship  from  his  business  col- 
lege. While  these  specimens  are  very  excellent  to  please  the  eye,  they  would 
hardly  answer  for  the  practical  and  stern  duties  of  life. 
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R.  E.  HanisoTiy  Indianapolis,  exhibited  three  pencil  portraita.  The  portrait  of  a 
child  18  well  executed. 

C.  J,  Fiscm,  Indianapolisy  exhibited  a  collection  of  oil  paintings,  consisting  of 
portraits  and  landscapes. 

C.  F.  Anderson,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  three  portraits  in  crayon — one  a  child  full 
size,  and  one  a  lady,  well  executed.    The  lights  and  shades  were  well  blended. 

Th.  Stevenson,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and  sketches 
from  nature,  and  portraits  in  ink,  crayon,  pencil  and  oil.  One  of  President  Gar- 
field in  crayon  is  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  Two  heads  of  children  in 
the  same  drawitig,  in  water  colors,  attracted  much  attention. 

Alice  ImcaSt  Spencer,  0.,  exhibited  one  oil  painting  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  well 
and  tastefully  done,  as  a  work  of  imagination.     But  whoever  saw  the  personage. 

Cora  Mick,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  pen  drawing. 

Anna  M.  Mick,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  one  piece  of  penmanship. 

MrF..  A.  M.  Woodward,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  four  pieces  of  oil  painting  of 
landscapes. 

John  W.  Blake,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  an  oil  painting  of  Col.  Blake,  which 
vividly  reminded  his  old  acquaintances  of  his  former  self,  and  of  the  kindly  heart 
he  always  had  for  the  poor. 

Purdv^e   University  exhibit  was  in  charge  of   W.  P.  Gross,  Instructor   in   the 
j  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics.    The  exhibit  consists  of  specimens  of  work 

done  by  students  in  each  of  the  following  branches: 

:'•♦  First — Bench  work  in  wood. 

Second — Wood  turning. 

Third — Pattern  making,  moulding  and  casting. 
V  .  Fourth — Vise  work  in  iron. 

;  Fifth — Forging;  and 

!   .  Sixth — Machine  work. 

:'  The  entire  exhibit  represents  the  efforts  of  the  students  from  the  beginning  to 

the  end  of  his  course  in  the  shops,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  mechanical 
apparatus.  Thus,  in  wood  work  may  be  seen  the  first  results  of  his  labor  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  yet  well  made  box,  followed  by  splices  of  different  kinds,  mortise 
and  dove-tail  joints,  and  finally  panel  and  truss  work.  In  wood  turning,  first  simple 
pieces  bringing  into  play  the  different  uses  of  the  cutting  tools,  and  then  a  series 
of  small  ornamental  articles,  such  as  a  card  stand,  picture  frames,  match  safes,  card 
receivers  and  turned  balls.  The  turnings  are  very  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  finish  and  polish  given  them.    They  prettent  a  nice  appearance. 

The  exhibition  of  patterns  include  a  full  set  for  a  three-horse  power  steam 
engine,  together  with  elbow,  off-set  and  return  joints,  with  core  boxes,  for  2}-inch 
pipe ;  also  wheel  and  pulley  patterns,  etc.  The  vise  work  in  iron  includes  examples 
of  chipping,  filing  and  scraping.    Among  the  appreciable  features  of  this  branch 
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of  work  are  three  surface  plates  eight  inches  square,  well  finished  and  fitted  with 
brass  handles.  The  top  of  each  plate  .is  brought  to  such  a  perfectly  true  plane 
surface  that  when  one  is  placed  upon  either  of  the  others  it  does  not  immediately 
come  in  contact  on  account  of  the  air  between  them  not  being  expelled.  It  then 
seems  to  float  upon  the  lower,  and  can  be  moved  by  the  lightest  pressure  of  the 
finger.  When  the  two  are  brought  in  contact,  however,  by  pressing  and  rubbing 
them  together,  they  seem  as  one  plate,  and  can  not  be  pulled  apart.  They  may  be 
separated  by  slipping  one  from  the  other. 

The  forgings  are  very  much  varied  in  their  nature  and  include  examples  of 
drawing,  upsetting,  bending  and  welding.  Open  and  welded  rings,  drawn  and 
welded  comers,  tongs,  punches,  drills,  chisels,  springs,  etc.,  form  the  attractive  fea- 
ture. The  machine  work  includes  straight  and  taper  turning,  straight  and  angle 
planing,  a  steam  engine  cylinder  and  girders.  Upon  the  whole,  the  exhibition  is 
excellent. 

The  display  (^  drawings  made  by  the  Indianapolw  Public  Schools  was  worthy  of  notice. 
The  system  is  presented  in  the  American  text  books  of  art  education,  and  aims  pri- 
marily at  teaching  two  things.  First,  haw  to  see  and  how  to  draw;  second,  how  to  ar- 
range the  proper  subjects  for  the  application  of  practice  in  drawing.  It  gives  a 
knowledge  of  all  geometrical  forms  and  how  to  construct  them,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  those  forms  in  ornament  and  in  the  representation  of  common  objects,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  develops  manual  skill  in  drawing.  It  also  gives  carefully 
graded  instruction  in  various  branches  of  the  study  which  require  the  appHcatioUy 
first,  of  knowledge  of  form,  and  second,  of  skill  in  drawing.  Thus,  besides  a  knowl- 
edge of  geometry,  as  a  basis  of  all  forms,  it  provides  for  object  drawing,  by  present- 
ing the  principles  to  be  observed,  in  expressing  both  the  facts  and  the  appearances 
of  natural  and  manufactured  objects  in  their  outline,  in  light  and  shade  and  in 
color.  It  provides  instruction  in  practical  design,  by  developing  the  taste  and  the 
creative  powers  of  pupils  in  industrial  design,  in  connection  with  the  study  in 
geometry  of  natural  forms,  and  of  historical  ornament.  It  gives  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing,  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  machine  drawing, 
architectural  drawing  and  drafting  for  civil  engineering.  It  includes  a  harmonious 
grading  of  all  these  branches  of  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  development  of 
good  taste,  artistic  skill  and  expression,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  both 
in  nature  and  in  art. 

A.  M.  Nicholj  from  QranmUe,  Ohio,  exhibited  Willard's  Indelible  Oil  Crayons. 
These  crayons  are  for  .marking  on  wood,  cloth,  paper,  tin,  iron,  crockery,  glass,  or 
any  other  substance  having  a  surface  capable  of  receiving  impression,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  absolutely  indelible.  These  crayons,  of  different  colors,  may  well  take 
the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  marking  pots  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  retail  mer- 
chants, and  shippers. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

George  L.  Curtiss, 
Lucius  A.  Stockwell, 
W.  J.  Carleton. 

Committee. 
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PLEASANT  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FAIR  OF  1881. 


'  The  exhibitors  of  farm  machinery,  in  appreciation  of  the 
efficiency  of  President  Lockhart,  presented  him  with  a  silver 
water  service  and  gold  headed  cane.  Hon.  Stanton  J.  Peele 
making  the  presentation  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lockhakt,  upon  my  return  to  the  city  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  was  requested 
by  your  numerous  friends  now  surrounding  you  in  this  parlor,  to  express  to  you 
in  a  substantial  way  their  kind  appreciation  of  your  course  and  management  as 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir,  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  your  course  meets  the  approba- 
tion  so  generally  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair  just  closed  ;  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  approval  of  those  who  represent,  as  they  do,  the  farming  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  our  State,  is  indeed  a  sufficient  compensation ;  but  they  have  thought  it  not 
inappropriate  at  this  time  to  manifest  their  regard  and  high  esteem  by  testifying 
in  this  way  their  appreciation  of  your  impartiality  and  uniform  courtesy.  And 
now  sir,  on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this 
silver  water  service ;  accept  it  for  yourself;  accept  it  for  your  good  wife,  and  in 
the  name  of  these  exhibitors  may  you  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  memories  of 
this  occasion,  and  to  drink  from  the  pitcher  as  one  drawing  new  life. 

And  now  sir,  if  you  have  never  been  caned,  prepare,  for  while  these  same  gen- 
tlemen have  thus  testified  their  high  regard  for  you,  for  what  you  have  done  for 
them  and  our  State,  expressing  as  they  have  the  hope  that  you  might  live  many 
years,  they  have  also  concluded  to  aid  you  in  that  long  life  by  adding  another 
prop,  which  they  hope  may  be  useful  in  your  more  declining  years. 

Therefore,  accept  this  beautiful  cane,  and  as  you  journey  through  life,  may  it 
afford  you  that  aid  and  comfort  which  the  recollections  of  this  occasion  might 
fail  to  do.  Wear  it  as  an  emblem  of  duty  well  done;  wear  it  as  a  token  of  regard 
for  your  uniform  courtesy ;  wear  it  as  a  slight  testimonial  from  these  gentlemen, 
whose  position  has  been  such  as  to  appreciate  your  services  as  an  officer,  and  yonr 
bearing  and  courtesy  as  a  gentleman. 

RESPONSE  BY  MR.  LOCKHART. 

Gentlrmkn — I  find  myself  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion. 

If  a  committee  of  the  exhibitors  in  your  department  had  called  on  me  to  ask 
for  better  facilites  to  enable  you  to  make  a  display  of  your  machinery,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  able  to  have  given  you  an  answer ;  but,  coming  as  you  have, 
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en  maaae,  to  prenent  to  me  this  beautifal  silver  water  service,  and  this  massive  gold 
headed  cane,  as  a  token  of  your  appreciation  of  my  services  as  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  taken  me  hy  surprise,  and  language  fails  me  to  express 
myself  as  I  would  wish  to  do.  To  say  that  I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of 
your  feelings  towards  me  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  successful  State  Fairs 
ever  held  in  the  State,  would  but  feebly  express  my  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

I  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  the  world.  To  you  has  been  entrusted  the  work  of  placing  before  the 
American  farmers  all  the  improvements  in  farm  machinery  that  have  been  made 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  realizing  the 
great  importance  of  your  work  in  perfecting  machinery  for  the  farmers'  use,  have 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  to  you  every  opportunity  that  was  in  their  power  to 
make  a  display  at  our  State  Fairs,  that  would  be  not  only  a  credit  to  yourselvest 
bat^  also,  to  the  State  Board. 

In  accepting  these  beautiful  presents  at  your  hands,  please  understand,  that 
not  to  myself  alone  is  this  honor  due  ;  but  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  honor  is 
due,  for  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  provide  for  your  wants  as 
exhibitors,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  always  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  as  exhibitors  at  the  Indiana  State  Fairs. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  in  the  presentation 
of  these  beautiful  gifts  as  an  evidence  of  your  appreciation  of  my  services,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  are  more  valuable  to  me  than  their  weight  in  gold  and 
silver.    They  shall  be  ever  kept  as  kind  remembrances  of  valued  friends. 


ESSAYS 
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BY   PROF.   JOHN   L,   CAMPBELL,  OF  WABASH   COLLEGE. 


The  history  of  Indiana  dates  back  to  the  shadowy  era  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
But  the  earth-work  monuments  of  this  earlier  race  have  revealed  but  little  of  their 
history ;  whence  they  came,  whither  they  went,  are  yet  unknown.  The  language 
of  the  hillocks  still  is  to  be  translated.    Our  ancient  hbtory  is  not  yet  written. 

Our  modern  history  begins  with  the  record  of  the  severe  and  prolonged  con- 
flicts between  the  Indian  owners  of  this  beautiful  land  and  the  white  invaders  who 
were  commissioned  in  the  name  of  civilization  to  dispossess  the  original  possessors. 

A  passing  tribute  of  praise  is  here  offered  to  the  few  early  settlers  of  Indiana 
who  yet  survive,  but  who  soon  must  obey  the  inexorable  summons  to  join  the 
majority  in  the  silent  land. 

Our  pioneers  had  the  courage  to  cope  with  the  Miamis,  Pottawatomies^ 
Piankashaws,  Weas  and  Wyandottes,  who  claimed  this  territory  as  their  own,  and 
the  greater  courage  possibly  to  carve  out  homes  in  the  wooded  wilderness  whose 
rich  acres  were  cumbered  by  a  groi^th  so  dense  that  the  woodman's  axe  seemed  like 
a  toy.  "  Life  in  the  clearings  "  was  true  and  noble  stalwartism — our  fathers  were 
heroes. 

The  wonderful  increase  in  population,  material  wealth,  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  State  as  shown  by  the  comparative  tables  of  statistics,  makes  any  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  have  been,  and  still  are  producing  such  happy  effects,  of 
special  interest. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  State  gives  it  superior  advantages.  It  lies 
between  the  thirty-seventh  and  forty-third  parallels  of  north  latitude,  which  makes 
the  climate  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
the  production  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  «  The  hill 
country  on  the  south,  and  the  lake  region  on  the  north,  compel  the  larger  part  of 
the  railway  travel  and  traffic  to  pass  through  the  State.  It  was  once  called  a 
Western  State,  now  it  is  the  center  of  population  for  the  United  States. 

^  Delivered  before  the  Annual  Affricnltural  Convention,  January,  1882. 
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The  subject  proposed  for  consideration  in  this  paper  is  the  general  topography 
of  the  State  with  special  reference  to  the  further  development  of  our  resources 
by  the  reclamation  of  our  yet  undrained  swamp  lands. 

The  historian  of  current  life  and  events  deals  with  time  as  measured  by  the 
short  period  of  years  and  centuries — the  geologist  requires  the  larger  units  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  years  for  the  evolution  of  rocks  and  strata  and  soils. 

Between  the  proper  field  of  the  geologist  and  the  historian  lies  the  general 
Bubject  of  topography.  After  the  mighty  convulsion  which  frave  birth  to  moun- 
tains, and  the  intense  productive  energy  which  formed  coal  beds  were  ended — when 
aea  bottoms  with  their  marine  fossils  were  no  longer  interchanging  places  with 
mountain  tope — when  even  the  glacier  had  silently  disappeared  under  the  mild 
persuasion  of  the  sun — the  further  task  of  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
committed  to  the  drop  of  water. 

The  drop  of  water  is  a  very  little  thing — easily  brushed  aside  and  readily  for- 
gotten— and  yet  in  it  are  pent  up  forces  capable  of  changing  a  world.  To  produce 
the  drops  of  water,  which  come  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  the  machinery 
of  the  ocean  of  water  which  forms  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
needed — likewise  the  ocean  of  air,  fifty  miles  deep,  Jind  on  whose  bottom  we  are 
the  creepers ; — and  the  all  pervading  presence  of  heat. 

With  this  machinery  we  have  only  to  apply  the  heat  to  the  water  and  the  ocean 
will  rise  invisible  into  the  air — withdraw  the  heat  and  the  invisible  will  become 
visible  again  in  clouds  and  then  descend  in  drops  of  rain.  Thus  was  formed  thous- 
ands, it  may  be  millions  of  years  ago,  the  little  thing,  to  which  was  given  the  task 
of  fashioning  the  earth. 

Ceaselessly  through  the  ages  has  it  done  and  is  yet  doing  its  work.  Tremblingly 
from  its  home  in  the  sky  the  rain-drop  descends  to  earth — every  plant  welcomes  its 
coming  and  every  creature  Breathes  for  it  a  blessing.  The  clustered  unions  come 
dripping  from  the  eaves  and  go  murmuring  in  joy  along  the  rills — cutting  tiny 
channels  which  deepen  and  widen  to  great  valleys. 

Bivulets  become  rivers  and  the  multiplied  drops  flow  on  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
ocean.  But  this  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep — for  the  drop  rises  again  in  vapor 
invisible  in  the  sky,  to  repeat  in  never  ending  circuit  the  labor  committed  to  it 
from  the  beginning. 

At  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  within  the  three  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  which  now  is  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  surface  was  a  vast  plain 
elevated  a  litfle  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
plain  was  nearly  level,  with  a  possible  elevation  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
feet  on  the  extreme  eastern  part,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the  south-west  to  an 
elevation  of  nine  hundred  feet. 

As  a  result  of  glacial  action,  and  particularly  from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers, 
there  were  great  grooves  or  channels  through  which  the  melting  ice  was  carried  to 
the  ocean. 

These  glacier  channels  gave  the  initial  directions  to  our  main  water  courses, 
and  from  these  the  chief  features  of  our  present  surface  topography  are  derived. 

The  central  topographic  feature  of  the  State  is  the  Wabash  river.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  Ohio  over  the  eastern  line  of  the  State— flows  entirely  across  the  State, 
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The  general  statement  is  more  thiyi  sustained  by  all  the  data  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  that  the  channel  of  the  river  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  summit  table  lands  through  which  it  flows. 

Next  to  the  Wabash,  White  river  is  the  most  prominent  topographic  feature  of 
the  State.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in  Randolph  county,  a  few  miles  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  flows  quite  across  the  State,  and  contrary  to 
common  belief,  it  has  a  more  rapid  flow  than  the  Wabash. 

The  surface  declivity  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  sea  levels: 

White  river  at  Winchester 1,063 

White  river  at  Muncie 946 

White  river  at  Anderson 749 

White  river  at  Noblesville 730 

White  river  at  Indianapolis 691 

White  river  at  Goeport 664 

White  river  at  Bloomfield 490 

White  river  at  junction  with  East  Fork 396 

On  the  line  of  the  Indianapolin,  Peru  &  Chicago  railway  for  cross  section  we 
find: 

Summit  near  Castleton 820 

White  river  at  Noblesville 730 

Tipton 860 

Kokomo 840 

On  the  line  of  the  Michigan  road  : 

Crown  Hill  (cemetery  Summit) 840 

Wliite  river  north 705 

Marion  county  line 860 

In  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis : 

Irvington 840 

White  river  at  Indianapolis 691 

McCaslin»8  Hill  west 840 

The  general  estimate  is  made  that  the  surface  of  White  river  is  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  summit  levels  of  the  country  north  of  Indian- 
ipolis  through  which  it  flows. 

I  have  not  yet  obtained  any  data  for  cross  sections  along  this  stream  south  of 
Indianapolis. 

The  White  Water  and  Blue  Rivers  are  the  chief  channels  through  which  the 
pirt  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  is  drained. 

A  small  portion  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  sends  its  waters  through 
the  Maumee  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  a  larger  portion  in  the  north  part  of  the  State 
through  the  St.  Joseph  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Kankakee  river  is  the  outlet  at  present  for  a  large  part  of  the  marsh  lands 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State. 
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The  tope  of  the  knobs,  however,  are  in  no  case  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  where  they  present  any  extended  area  the  surface  is  level. 

With  this  view  of  the  formation  of  the  hills  of  Southern  Indiana  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  isolated  deposits  of  drift  and  sand  which  are  found 
on  these  seeming  elevations. 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  recent  water  action,  and  has 
00  reference  to  the  geological  formations  which  mark  the  several  divisions  of  the 
State. 

Topographically  the  State  may  be  divided  into  the  "  hill  country*'  and  the 
*' table  lands;"  the  hill  country  being  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  through 
Indianapolis,  and  the  table  land  comprising  all  of  the  State  north  of  the  same 
line. 

The  topographical  character  of  the  country  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
profiles  of  the  various  railway  lines  which  are  constructed  through  the  State. 

For  illustration  of  the  hill  country  the  profiles  reduced  to  sea  levels  of  three 
of  the  most  prominent  railways  are  presented  herewith:  The  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chicago,  the  Jefiersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago. 

Louisville,  Nkw  Albany  &  Chicago  Railway. 

Low  water,  Ohio,  at  New  Albany 365 

L,  N.  A  &  C.  R  R.  Depot  at  New  Albany 486 

Bennettsville 641 

New  Providence 656 

Top  Knobs 717 

26  Mile  post 835 

Harrislown 869 

Salem 716 

Smedley 878 

Mitchell 666 

East  White  River  Bridge 503 

Bedford 681 

72  Mile  post 708 

Salt  Creek 605 

Bloomington 744 

99  Mile  post 882 

Ellettsville 685 

West  White  River  Bridge 570 

Qaincy " 757 

aoverdale 785 

Greencastle,  (I.  &  St.  L.  crossing) 769 

Walnut  Creek 710 

Bainbridge 935 

149  Mile  post,  (highest  point  on  line  of  road) 955 

Roachdale 851 
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Whitesville 877 

Crawfordeville  Junction 786 

Linden 790 

Taylors ' 644 

Lafayette,  (C,  I.  St.  L.  &  C.  and  Wabaah  St.  L.  &  P.  crossing) 574 

Lafayette  Station 542 

JEFFKRSONVILL.E,   MaDIHON   &   InDIANAPOLLS  R.   R. 

Railroad  Depot,  Louisville,  Ky 470 

Summit  Ohio  Bridge 508 

Jefiersonville 454 

Henrvville ^ 520 

Summit  Knobs 630 

Scottsburg  .    .    .    , 583 

Seymour 620 

White  River  Bridge 595 

Columbus /  639 

Madison 460 

North  Madison 886, 

Dupont 791 

North  Vernon 677 

Columbus 639 

Edinburg 683 

•  Franklin  . ' 740 

Greenwood 840 

Southport ■    •    .    .  810 

Indianapolis 721 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago  Railway. 

Kindly  Furnished  hy  Chief  Engineer  MoitU, 

Plum  Street  Depot,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 521 

Lawrenceburg 508 

Weisburg 941 

Snnman 1,027 

Morris 994 

Laughery  Creek,  (bed) 925 

McCoy's,  (summit) 1,039 

Sand  Creek,  (bed) 939 

Greensburg 954 

Flat  Rock,  (bed) 927 

St.  Paul 864 

Prescott , 801 

Shelby  ville 774 

Blue  River,  (bed) 759 
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Fairland 768 

Sugar  Creek,  (bed) 762 

Acton 804 

Gallaudet 864 

Poplar  Grove • 861 

Indianapolis,  Union  Depot 721 

On  each  of  these  lines  the  surface  of  the  country  at  the  greatest  devatioM  ia  level 
iable  land.  Sunman  (1,027),  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis  &  Chicago, 
Knob  Summit  (630),  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis,  and  Smedley  (878,) 
LoaieriUe,  New  Albany  &  Chicago,  are  on  the  flats.  The  marked  lower  depression 
on  the  line  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  railroad,  is  the  result  of 
glacial  action  previous  to  the  era  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  examine,  as  occasion  may  per- 
mit, the  country  along  these  and  other  railway  lines,  by  short  lateral  excursions 
from  the  lines,  and  with  the  Aneroid  barometer,  for  measuring  elevations,  to  fur- 
ther determine  the  topography  of  the  State. 

Before  discussing  the  second  or  table-land  section  of  the  State  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  Indiana  is  situated  on  the  western  limit  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  and  nature  seems  to  have  cared  specially  to 
fringe  this  border  land  of  the  great  inland  prairie  sea  of  Illinois  with  trees  re- 
markable for  abundance,  size,  beauty  and  variety. 

The  following  note  from  Robert  Ridgeway,  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Scien- 
tific Explorers,  is  a  good  description  of  the  timber  of  one  section  of  the  State: 

"  The  mixed  woods  of  the  lower  Wabash  Valley  consist  of  upwards  of  ninety 
species  of  trees,  including  all  of  those  which  reach  a  maximum  hight  of  over 
twenty  feet ;  these  are  distributed  through  about  twenty-five  orders  and  fifty  genera* 
In  the  heavy  forests  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  more  than  sixty  species  usually  grow 
together,  though  in  various  localities  different  species  are  the  predominating 
ones.  »  «  * 

"  Of  the  ninety  to  one  hundred  species  of  trees  of  the  lower  Wabash  Valley, 
about  seventy  exceed  the  hight  of  forty  feet;  forty-six  (perhaps  fifty)  exceed 
seventy  feet  in  hight,  and  about  thirty  are  known  to  reach  or  exceed  the  hight  of 
one  hundred  feet.  Of  the  latter  class,  as  many  as  nine  are  known  certainly  to 
reach,  or  even  exceed,  the  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while  four  of 
them  (sycamore,  tulip  poplar,  pecan  and  sweet  gum)  attain,  or  go  beyond  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet!  The  maximum  elevation  of  the  tallest 
sycamore  and  tulip  trees  is  probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet. 

"  Going  into  these  primitive  woods,  we  find  symmetrical,  solid  trunks  of  six 
feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet  long  to  be  not  uncommon,  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  species ;  while  now  and  then  we  happen  on  one  of  those  old  syca- 
mores, for  which  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  western  rivers  are  so  famous, 
with  a  trunk  thirty  or  even  forty,  possibly  fifty  or  sixty,  feet  in  circumference^ 
while  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  overhead  stretch  out  its  great  white  arms,  each  as 
large  as  the  biggest  trunks  of  more  eastern  forests,  and  whose  massive  head  is  one 
of  those  which  lifts  itself   so  high  above  the  surrounding  tree  tops.    The  tall. 
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[8  of  pecane,  sweet  gntns  or  aahee,  occasiutitilly  bn 
nse  undergrowth,  or  stnnd  clear  nnd  apriglit  in  ii 
woods,  and  riiie  strnight  an  an  arrow  for  eighty  o 
(eet,  before  the  first  branches  are  thrown  oat." 
to  the  large  timber,  a  cbaraetAiatic  feature  of  o 
>wlh  of  bnixhwood,  and  in  Ihe  marah  lands  a  luii 


rowlh  on  the  level  table  landn  by  necepsily  hiuder* 
?r;  ponsequently  the  country  generally  presented  t 
ikes,  and  10  the  pionecra  were  vast  mareheR  only  to 
ttlers  were  willing  to  cut  out  homes  in  the  hea 
t  they  shunned  the  manhy  uplands,  heni-e  the  sou 
twenty-iive  years  older  than  the  northern  portion, 
ileral  streanis  which  run  into  the  main  rivers  o 
'  table  lands,  and  while  this  part  of  Ihe  Stale  wan 
1  these  table  lands  furnished  a  reliable  supply  ot  i 

s  portion  of  the  level  lands  have  been  opened  by 
rahes  have  been  converted  into  fruitful  fields,  tl 
le  in  the  size  of  the  riveni  of  tlie  Stale— and  thi 
usion  that  there  ban  been  a  serious  diminution  of 
at  settlement  o£  the  State. 

within  the  recollection  of  men  yet  living  was  twic 
is  more  common  throughout  the  State  than  abai 
er  supply  has  failed. 

e  of  the  lakelike  sources  of  the  streams  is  a  suffic 
ed  size  of  these  streams,  without  resort  to  the  theo 
meteorological  observations  thus  far  fail  to  establl 
tion  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  this 
imum,  or  whether  it  will  still  continue,  id  the  solu 
pr  transportation. 

ibment  of  permanent  low  and  high  water  marks 
iir  principal  rivers,  would  be  of  great  value  in 
iatioiis  of  average  size,  and  consequent  value  as  si 
•X  unredeemed  vaat  tracts  of  marsh  lands  in  the  t 
'o  perfect  a  system  of  drainage  for  this  section  the 

trlani  faiU  in  reference  to  all  ihae  taruU  is  that  tb 
thin  accessible  distance  from  the  larger  part  of  tl 
bash  and  White  rivers,  with  iheir  tributaries. 
re  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sei 
ngton  and  Fort  Wayne  ore  fully  one  hundred 
is  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

e  and  the  Kankakee  are  six  hnndred  and  sixtj 
tred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Wabash  at  the  moui 
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canoe,  ninety  feet  above  lake  Michigan,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above 
the  lUinola  river  at  Ottawa.  The  possibilities  are  well  established,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sanitary  and  economic  problem  of  drainage  is  reduced  to  one  of  cost 
and  engineering  selection. 

In  the  preliminary  recounoinance,  for  the  survey  in  Indiana  under  the  direction 
of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  by  the  general  government,  my  work  required  the 
examination  of  a  section  of  the  State  about  thirty  miles  in  width  extending  from 
New  Albany  to  South  Bend. 

The  results  from  this  work,  so  far  as  topography  is  concerned,  are  included  in 
the  general  deduction. stated  in  this  paper. 

The  full  realization  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  homes  and  fields  of 
the  State,  can  be  experienced  only  by  traveling  over  the  country  and  seeing  farms 
and  farm  life  as  they  now  are  in  Indiana. 

It  is  not  a  surprise  to  one  who  has  traveled  over  the  State  to  learn  that  Indiana 
stands  second  in  actual  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced,  and  first,  in  pro- 
portion to  size,  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

The  ditch  digger  and  the  tile  maker  have  already  doubled  our  prpductions, 
and  their  work  is  yet  but  fairly  begun. 

The  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  few  years  should  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  millions  annually,  and  this  will  be  the  result  if  the  full  advantages  of 
our  ditching  laws  are  appropriated  by  the  people. 

The  expenses  necessary  to  secure  this  improved  drainage  are  great,  but  the 
direct  returns  are  always  greater.- 

A  proper  paraphrase  is,  he  who  ditcheth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly,  and 
he  who  ditcheth  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully. 

The  CommissionerH  for  Drainage  in  each  county,  as  now  provided  by  law,  have 
important  duties  to  perform,  and  for  these  positions  the  best  practical  skill  and 
engineering  knowledge  is  essential. 

My  plea  is  for  the  further  recovery  of  the  upland  marshes.  Nature  will  do 
this  in  time,  but  the  drop  of  water,  unaided,  must  have  ten  thousand  years  to  make 
the  Kankakee  valley  like  the  Wabash  country. 

Let  the  engineer  direct  the  ditch  digger  to  help  the  streamlet  do  its  work,  so 
we  may  have  in  single  years  what,  unaided,  water  only  could  accomplish  in  cen- 
turies. 
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is  It,  and  What  are  Its  Effects  upon  the  Health  of  Man 
and  Beast.* 


BV  OEOBOE   h.  CUBTISa,  » 


esth  of  pare  *jr  inhaled  into  wund  lungs  ia  a  hundred  fold  more  condu- 
^d  health  and  long  life  than  pounds  of  drugs  and  gallons  of  tinctnres 
nto  Ihe  humao  stomach.  A  briiik  moroiug  walk  of  a  mite  in  a  moderatelj 
loaphere,  inhaling  ten  thousand  cubic  inches  of  air,  is  a  thousand  times 
vigorating  and  appetizing  than  all  the  brewed,  vinous  and  distilled  tonics 
drint,  from  hard  cider  to  Irish  whisky,  or  from  light  wines  to  fiery  brandy, 
light  and  water  are  Nature's  great  medicamentum.  Air  brings  faeslth- 
:hemicalB  to  act  upon  the  blood,  eliminating  noxious,  wasted  parte,  (ud 
in  place  life-giving  and  structure -building  elements.  Light  ia  some  sub- 
ler  changes,  renders  harmless  or  kills  such  foreign  poisouoUB  subetancea 
i^t  into  the  atmosphere  as  it  can  reach  by  its  raya.  Water  ia  to  cleanse 
y  away  the  dust  and  dirt  accumnlatioos  front  the  person  so  that  the  skin 
)rea  may  perform  its  functions  in  harmony  with  the  luogB. 
will  remember  thsl  last  year  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  auhject  of  "  Ponds  and 
'ater  in  Relation  1«  Health  and  Wealth."  At  present  I  desire  to  speak  of 
air  dust  in  relation  to  health. 

r  an  ordinarily  tidy  room,  perhaps  you  wife's  well  kept  parlor,  at  once  you 
,  the  air  is  pure  and  free  from  foreign  xubstances.  If  a  ray  of  bright  sna- 
ance  to  fall  into  the  room,  you  obnerve  in  the  track  of  that  ray  of  light 
merable  company  of  little  particles  of  dust  or  air-motes  floating  aboat, 
little  way  from  the  stream  of  air-motes  and  wave  a  fan  or  your  hand  a  few 
imewhat  vigorously,  and  observe  what  a  commotion  takes  place  among 
r-molee.  Their  number  is  Beemingly  multiplied.  They  fly  in  every  direct 
t  chased  by  mad  furies.  Many  new  forma  of  air-moles  appear,  and  the 
Inbeam  is  alive  with  moving  matter  in  a  whirl  of  excitement.  Try  for  a, 
lo  count  them ;  but  not  those  in  a  cubic  iuch  can  be  counted.  Your  room 
1Sk15x12  feet  and  contains  4,665,000  cubic  inches  of  upace  tilled  with  air, 
olds  in  it'Klf  at  least  calculation  500  air-moteo  to  the  cubic  inch,  or  2,332,- 
in  that  one  room.  While  looking  into  that  sunbeam  with  its  pathway  of 
«,  you  are  at  the  time  breathing  just  such  air-motes  as  are  whirling  about, 
tugh  it  be  in  yoor  wife's  tidy  parlor. 
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If  in  a  well  kept  parlor  the  air  is  so  laden  with  air-dust,  what  must  it  be  in  a 
great  factory  of  wood  working;  or  a  flouring  mill  crushing  fi-ve  or  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  a  day ;  or  in  a  stave  and  heading  factory ;  in  an  immense  cotton 
factory,  where  hundreds  of  spindles  and  scores  of  looms  are  running  at  high  speed ; 
in  a  machine  shop  where  a  thousand  busy  hands  are  constantly  at  work  on  iron, 
brase,  copper,  lead  and  wood;  or  in  a  large  barn  full  of  hay?  Air-dust  is  com- 
posed of  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter  of  a  definite  form  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  a'ir.  Their  smallness  makes  them  seem  insignificant,  and  their 
study  a  very  small  work;  but  their  insignificance  is  only  apparent.  They  per- 
form some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  wonderful  offices  in  the  domain  of  animal 
life.  Men  and  beasts  alike  are  affected  by  them.  King  and  peasant,  millionaire 
and  beggar  are  together  victims  to  the  destroying  influences  of  air-dust.  Here  is 
no  aristocracy. 

It  is  the  study  of  this  air-lading — this  air-dust — which  men  and  beasts  are 
inhaling  in  great  quantities,  upon  which  I  enter  for  a  season. 

PrBE  AIR. 

Pare  air  is  composed  of  two  gases — oxygen  in  20  parts,  as  the  vital  or  life  sus- 
taining principle,  and  nitrogen  in  80  parts  as  a  necessary  dilutent  to  the  oxygen* 
Coold  mankind  always  breathe  this  pure,  life  perpetuating  fluid,  his  diseases  would 
be  reduced,  to  a  score,  and  his  days,  other  things  being  equal,  lengthened  to  a 
oentuiy,  and  often  beyond. 

Pure  air  is  an  '*  invisible,  transparent,  inodorous,  insipid,  ponderable,  com- 
precBible,  elastic  fluid  "  surrounding  the  earth  to  a  height  estimated  at  from  35  to 
45  miles.  In  an  absolutely  pure  state  it  is  not  found,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  the 
older  the  world  grows,  the  more  impure  and  pregnant  with  air  dust  the  air 
becomes.  In  this  air,  filled  with  its  air  dust,  all  land  animals  including  man,  live 
and  breathe,  just  as  the  water  inhabitants  live  and  breathe  in  water.  If  the  air  be 
filled  with  anything  deleterious  to  life,  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  all  life  must  be  affected  unfavorably. 

IMPUBITIB8  OF  AIR. 

1.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  existing  in  great  abundance  near  the  earth. 

2.  Aqueous  vapor,  as  seen  in  clouds. 

3.  Inorganic  air  dust  or  motes  emanating  from  ashes  of  wood,  coal,  sooti 
pulTerized  rock,  etc. 

4.  Organic  vegetable  air  dust  being  dried  mould,'  algae,  spores,  etc. 

5.  Organic  animal  air  dust  being  dried,  animalcule,  ova,  multitudinous  epithe- 
lial scales  from  the  body,  and  urine  of  man  and  beasts  and  the  baccilla,  etc. 

6.  Emanations  from  organic  matter,  as  odors  pleasant  and  distasteful,  but 
which  are  supposed  to  be  invisible. 

As  to  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air,  its  source  of  product  is  largely  from  decay 
of  plants  and  animal  organism,  and  the  exhalations  of  living  plants.  There  i* 
even  here  a  compensation  in  nature,  for  while  living  plants  are  at  night  throwing 
off  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  day  time  they  are  absorbing  it,  and  in  some  way 
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their  growth.    There  is  really  but  little  danger  lo  the 
n  thiH  nozioaa  gas  except  under  extraordinarj 

B  vapor  or  cloodB  ariie  from  the  continued  eraporations  of  ponda, 
noke  of  burning  coal  and  wood.  ThU  sometimes  becomes  bo  thick 
le  fiun,  and  caat  a  gloom  over  all  nature.  Ordinarily  this  vapor  or 
.  descend  lo  become  in  itaelf  a  deleterious  foreign  matter  ia  the  air, 
aosation  falls  in  grateful   precipitation  aa  rain,  washing  the  air  of 

ir  duBt  arii«e  from  pulverized  particles  of  rocltH  and  earth,  becom- 
n  air,  and  rising  to  be  the  sport  of  the  passing  hreeie.  There  ia 
antity  of  soot  from  burning  coal  escaping  from  the  chimneys  and 
lonssnds  of  manufacturing  establishments  of  civilization.  The  ia- 
it  varies  in  amount  with  location  from  20  lo  50  per  cent,  of  all  &ir 
round  us.  Some  may  be  astonished  that  particles  of  rock,  asbee, 
held  so  long  in  the  air,  and  carried  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
I  occupied  to  be  precipitated.  The  ashes  of  1  he  great  Chicago  fire 
lave  appeared  falling  onl  of  the  clouds  on  the  decks  of  two  vetnelB 
Spain,  more  than  3,000  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  the  fire  within 
the  great  conflagration.  When  the  duat  or  aahes  from  the  vessels 
uicroBcopically,  it  was  found  to  be  not  the  incineration  of  igneoua 
le  volcano,  but  from  the  destruction  of  vegetable  tisane.  Organic 
lust  comes  from  shreds  of  wood,  fibers  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  silk, 
he  mycelium  of  moulds,  and  all  fungus  growth  as  the  dried  up 
e  heads,  from  pollen  of  the  various  flowers  blooming  in  their  aeason, 
ried  algtE,  desmidacea,  etc.  The  substances  are  legion.  The  air  ia 
lese  motes,  many  of  which  may  be  diecemed  and  accurately  studied 
even  moderate  power. 

mal  air  dust  comes  from  dried  up  animalcule,  and  ovum  or  floaliug 
J  await  a  suitable  time  and  place  to  be  revivified  and  hatched,  be- 
,  scales  from  the  bodies  of  people,  and  the  eihalatioos  from  the 
mal  and  human  lungs.  The  sources  of  animal  air  dust  are  found 
ual  animal  of  the  globe,  and  while  some  are  more  prolific  sources 
t  one  is  an  insignificant  source. 

le,  there  are  other  somethings  in  the  air,  which  are  Iheemanatioa 
atter  both  vegetable  and  nuimal,  sometimes  rank,  faint  and  sicken- 
sweet,  refreshing,  exquisitely  thrilling,  and  delightful  as  the  breezex 
a  balmy  as  Araba'a  zephyrs.  They  are  called  ndom,  but  just  what 
ae  can  tel!,  being  invisible  and  inlangible  except  to  one  sense.  These 
been  critically  studied,  tor  at  present  we  have  not  inslrumeDte  of 
tcy  with  which  to  conduct  an  examination,  but  I  doubt  not  ulti- 
have  Of  this  class  of  air  dust  I  do  not  lake  cognisance, 
nd  organic  animal  and  vegetable  motes  form  the  bulk  of  all  air 
Prof.  Collect,  State  Geologist  of  Indiana,  "air  filth."    Here  opens 
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METHODS  OF   EXAMINING   AIR   DU8T. 

These  methods  are  various.  One  is  more  complete  in  its  results  in  the  hands  of 
one  experimenter  than  another,  but  whatever  line  or  mode  of  study  one  may  enter 
upon,  it  must  be  followed  patiently,  year  after  year,  when  its  results,  which  will 
be  surprising,  will  very  well  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  other  patient,  pains- 
taking investigations  by  other  methods. 

Dr.  Tindall  in  "  fragments  of  science  "  has  given  his  method  of  air  study,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Pasteur,  Mr.  Pouchet  and  Dr.  Bennett. 

Several  flasks  of  distilled  water  were  prepared  and  hermetically  scaled,  and 
known  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  aninfal  and  vegetable  matter.  iSome  of  these 
were  taken  to  the  deep  caves  of  the  Paris  observatory,  and  left  open  ^f^me  days, 
when  only  one  of  ten  showed  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Others  were  opened  in 
the  court  yard,  sind  speedily  life  appeared.  Several  bottles  were  taken  to  the  Alps, 
and  Pyrenese,  and  the  results  were  alike.  Bottles  unsealed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  soon  were  alive  with  millions  of  animal  and  vegetable  growths.  Upon 
the  mountain  side  other  flasks  were  unsealed,  and  on  exposure  for  a  few  days  to 
the  atmosphere,  there  was  found  a  prodigality  of  life.  High  up  amid  the  snows 
and  ice  several  other  flasks  were  opened,  when  it  was  found  that  those  opened  in 
the  hand,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  past  the  operator  towards  the  bottles,  could 
BOon  develop  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  while  those  opened  with  the  breeze 
blowing  past  the  bottle  towards  the  operator  did  not  develop  animal  or  vegetable 
forms.  This  demonstrated  two  things;  1st,  that  the  clothing  is  a  first-class 
medium  for  transportation  of  germs,  ova,  and  fungi  spores;  and  2d,  that  the 
higher  we  ascend  the  fewer  the  forms  of  organic  air  dust.  These  results  were  also 
observed  by  M.  Pouchet  on  the  Pyranese.  It  was  foUnd  that  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  cases,  when  the  flasks  were  opened,  with  the  air  blowing  from  the  bottles  to 
the  operator,  the  glacial  air  was  incompetent  to  produce  animalcule,  being  so  nearly 
free  from  air  dust. 

MY   METHOD  OF   STUDY. 

I  will  give  you  my  method  of  studying  and  experimenting  in  this  line  for  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years.  It  has  been  mostly  microscopical,  though  at  times  by 
transmitted  light  in  an  air  chamber. 

After  preparing  and  cleansing  by  hot  water  and  alcohol  a  large  number  of 
slides,  I  left  them  exposed,  lying  flat  in  various  rooms,  offices,  places  of  business, 
stables,  factories,  warehouses,  cellars  and  privies.  After  from  five  to  ten  days  I 
gathered  them,  and  carefully  mounted  them,  marking  time,  place,  and  general 
character  of  the  place  where  found.  These  slides  I  subjected  to  a  careful  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  process  was  tedious  and  trying,  but  its  results  gratify- 
ing to  myself.  At  the  outset,  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  standards  of 
observation  and  comparison.  These  I  set  about  making,  which  occupied  about 
six  months  time.  But  success  crowned  patient  labor.  To  make  my  standards,  I 
obtained  fibers  of  silk  from  the  cocoon,  and  prepared  specimens  of  these,  and 
became  familiar  with  these  forms.  I  next  went  over  the  house,  cellar  and  stable, 
and  gathered  all  the  little  nests  of  larva  I  could  find,  and  examined  the  fibers 
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around  these,  and  discovered  a  striking  family  likeness  among  all  cocoons.  I  then 
took  fibers  of  wool  and  treated  them  in  the  same  way,  also  fibers  of  cotton  from 
the  cotton  bole,  and  from  cotton  fabrics.  These  I  compared  with  thistle  down, 
lacticarium,  and  fibers  from  the  milk  weed  pod,  etc.  Here  again,  by  comparison, 
I  was  enlarging  my  field  of  observation.  Then  I  examined  various  ashes,  and 
soot  from  coal  and  wood,  from  hard  and  soft  coal,  until  able  to  distinguish 
between  soot  and  ashes.  Inorganic  dust  particles  I  obtained  from  the  impalpable 
clouds  of  dust  rising  in  the  streets. 

To  study  wood  fibers,  I  took  raspings  from  all  kinds  of  woods  within  reach. 
Here,  at  times  I  was  almost  discourage,  but  after  a  time  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing of  wood  fibers,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  wood  dots,  and  sometimes  forma 
of  rock  substances,  especially  silica,  carried  up  by  the  sap.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  fragments  of  algte  and  fungi,  I  evaporated  pond  water  on  slides  and  pulverized 
the  remains,  and  by  examination  had  some  splendid  specimens* of  broken  algie, 
desmidacise,  together  with  fragments  of  animalcule.  I  treated  various  slides 
covered  with  algee  and  animalcule  with  quinine,  chinconidia,  solutions  of  arsenic 
and  other  poisons,  to  detect  the  different  effects  and  appearances. 

Armed  with  the  results  of  these  observations  and  comparisons,  I  proceeded  to 
the  mere  extended  study  of  air  dust,  as  observed  on  slides  obtained  from  the 
various  places  where  they  had  been  left. 

On  a  slide  left  five  days  in  a  heading  factory  where  soft  woods,  aslynn,  elm  and 
a  small  quantity  of  poplar  are  manufactured  into  barrel  headings,  was  a  lai^ 
accumulation  of  air  dust,  which,  under  the  microscope,  revealed  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  I  ever  saw  of  soft  wood  fibers,  together  with  wood  dots  and  cross-sec- 
tions in  innumerable  quantities.  At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  this  air  dust  was 
wood  fiber.  When  hard  wood  is  manufactured  the  hard  wood  fibers  will  be  seen 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  other  forms  of  air  dust.  In  and  around  this  building 
there  was  floating  a  constant  cloud  of  this  impalpable  air  dust,  in  which  men 
were  working,  and  inhaling  into  their  lungs  with  every  inspiration. 

On  slides  left  in  a  well-kept  kitchen,  a  sitting  room,  a  parlor,  sleeping  room 
and  cellar  of  the  same  house,  the  microscope  revealed  most  shriveled  vegetable  and 
inorganic  air  dust  in  the  kitchen,  most  fungi,  mycelium  and  algse  in  the  cellar, 
most  wood,  cotton  and  woolen  fibers  in  the  sitting  and  sewing  room,  much  of 
cotton,  linen  and  woolen  fibers  together  with  animal  tissues,  probably  from  night 
exhalations,  in  a  sleeping  room,  and  a  large  preponderance  of  inorganic  air  dust 
in  the  parlor. 

On  slides  left  seven  days  in  two  wards  of  a  hospital,  one  in  a  fever  ward,  and 
the  other  in  the  convalescent  ward, — on  the  one  in  the  convalescent  ward  there  was 
a  greater  proportion  of  inorganic  air  dust,  with  cotton  fiber,'  and  traces  of  animal 
tissue,  probably  from  the  lungs.  On  the  slide  from  the  fever  ward,  where  there 
were  nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  time,  there  was  inorganic  air  dust,  some 
cotton  fiber,  and  a  number  of  heads  filled  with  spores.  These  were  similar  to 
sporeheads  and  spores  of  other  fungi.  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  are  what  other 
examiners  have  called  fever  germs.  At  any  rate  I  have  never  found  them  any- 
where but  in  close  proximity  to  fever  cases. 
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On  a  elide  taken  from  a  hay  loft  after  six  days^  exposure  was  fifty  per  cent,  of 
inorganic  air  dust,  some  light  hay  seed,  many  spore  heads,  much  vegetable  fiber^ 
and  dried  up  and  indefinable  substances,  which  would  develop  into  the  same  as 
may  be  obtained  from  steeping  a  little  hay  for  a  few  days.  It  was  shown,  also, 
that  the  amount  of  the  spores  depended  upon  the  manner  of  curing  and  mowing 
away  the  hay.  Clean,  'lun-aired  hay  develops  far  less  air  dust  than  poorly  cured, 
half  rotten  hay. 

Each  occupation  has  its  own  kind  of  air  dust,  mingled  with  the  inorganic, 
common  to  all.  Among  metal  workers  in  a  machine  shop  the  air  is  largely 
metalic,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  magnet  under  the  lense.  In  a  cotton  factory  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  cotton  fibers ;  in  a  woolen  factory  w^ith  wool  fibers ;  in 
a  silk  factory  with  silk  fibers ;  in  a  junk  shop  with  hemp  fibers.  In  a  room  where 
ol<jl  iron  scraps  are  stored  the  air  will  be  charged  with  red  rust ;  while  in  a  shop 
for  manufacturing  gold  jewelry,  the  prevalent  air  dust  will  be  particles  of  gold. 
A  set  of  slides  from  these  different  occupations  placed  before  an  expert  will  not 
deceive  him  as  to  their  origin. 

On  a  slide  left  eight  days  in  a  church,  used  during  the  time  for  four  public 
services,  and  swept  and  dusted  twice,  the  air  dust  was  inorganic  by  about  eighty 
per  cent.,  showing  that  after  all  a  church  is  a  healthy  place  to  visit. 

The  office,  the  library,  museum,  court  room,  hospital,  prison,  grocery,  the  whole- 
sale house,  the  foundry,  kitchen,  cellar,  hut,  the  stable,  the  cave,  etc.,  while  hav- 
ing in  common  certain  forms  of  air  dust,  have  each  their  own  peculiar  air  dust. 
So,  on  the  farm,  the  open  field,  the  tilled  field,  the  fallow  ground,  the  pasture,  the 
wood  land,  the  swamp  and  marsh  have  each  their  distinctive  air  dust.  It  may 
yet  be  proven  that  pear  blight,  grape  blight  and  potato  rot  are  hut  certain  and 
specific  forms  of  mildew,  or  ova,  or  dried  animalcule  floating  as  air  dust,  and  only 
awaiting  a  suitable  resting  place  and  nature's  pabuelum  to  burst  into  life  again. 

Have  you  never,  when  crossing  a  field,  picked  up  a  puff  ball  and  pinched  it  to 
see  the  cloud  of  dust  fly  out  of  it?  That  dust,  when  collected  on  a  slide  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  is  founil  to  be  vegetable  spores  or  seeds,  each  one  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  j^uff  ball  next  year.  These  fly  in  the  air,  to  go  anywhere  the 
wind  may  carry  them  to  propagate  their  kind.  So  the  corn  smut  is  a  fungus  full 
of  infinitessimal  spores,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  producing  another  bunch  of 
com  smut  with  its  millions  of  spores.  These  .being  so  light  float  out  on  the  air 
and  become  air  dust,  to  repeat  the  process  of  growth,  formation  of  ripe  spores  and 
their  dissemination. 

Each  season  has  its  specific  air-dust,  though  in  all  seasons  some  of  the  same 
forms  are  present.  It  is  a  study  of  great  interest,  and  no  little  wonder,  to  com- 
mence with  January  and  go  around  to  January  again,  and  collect  and  examine 
slides  each  week,  and  place  them  in  comparison.  At  some  points  the  transition 
from  one  form  of  air-dust  to  another  would  be  very  gradual,  while  at  another  place 
it  wonld  be  very  abrupt.  These  changes  depend  somewhat  upon  meterological 
changes,  as  well  as  the  advancing  season.  Out  of  such  a  study  could  be  deter- 
mined some  of  nature's  laws  for  successfully  doing  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  nec- 
ewarv  works  of  life,  so  as  never  to  have  abortive  results. 
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AIR  DUST   IN  STRATA. 

Air  dust  is  found  in  strata.  Just  as  carbonic  acid  gas  will  seek  the  lowest 
places,  BO  will  the  air  dust  range  itself  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
heavier  and  greater  quantity  of  air  dust  is  lowest,  while  the  lighter  forms  float 
higher.  As  we  ascend,  the  purer,  or  more  free  from  air  dust  does  the  atmosphere 
become.  An  ascent  of  but  a  few  feet  will  show  these  changes.  Hence  we  can 
somewhat  account  for  the  fact  that  in  some  localities  those  who  sleep  on  the  first 
floor  may  have  chills  and  fever,  while  those  sleeping  fifteen  feet  higher  may  not  be 
so  affected.  Fever  germs  being  heavy  sink  into  a  lower  strata.  Cellars  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  garrets. 

An  ascent  of  100  feet  will  ^uce  the  air  dust  full  40  per  cent.  In  a  series  of 
examinations  made  at  the  Indianapolis  court  house,  I  found  that  the  slides  left 
nine  days  on  the  dome  were  very  free  from  organic  air  dust.  Principally  it  was 
inorganic  air  dust,  such  as  soot  from  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  a  few  vegetable 
fibers.  At  the  same  time  slides  left  for  five  days  within  five  feet  of  the  grouadi 
had  adundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  air  dust.  Not  having  any  other  elevated 
place  on  which  to  conduct  my  experiments,  I  could  not  determine  the  differences 
of  air  dust  at  different  elevations.  I  do  not  doubt  the  same  results  will  be 
obtained  whenever  air  dust  at  different  altitudes  is  studied. 

Mr.  Hogg,  an  eminent  English  microscopist,  writes  a  few  observations  in  har- 
mony with  my  view  on  this  point,  though  they  are  incidentally  given.  "It 
appears"  he  says,  "that  at  particular  periods  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is,  so  to 
speak,  more  fully  charged  with  the  various  spores  of  fungi  than  it  is  at  others.  The 
spores  of  the  moulds  aaperffilUus  peniciUium,  and  pitoeinia  are  perhaps  the  most  widely 
distributed  bodies,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  hot  weather,  or  about  autumn 
time,  they  are  very  abundant.  Among  those  who  have  taken  them  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  we  must  ever  associate  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Oodolphin  Osborne, 
who  first  experimented  in  this  direction  during  the  cholera  visitation  of  1854, 
He  exposed  prepared  slips  of  glass,  slightly  moistened  with  glycerine,  over  cesspools, 
gully  holes,  etc.,  near  the  dwellings  of  those  where  the  disease  appeared,  aiid  caught 
what  he  termed  aerozoa — chiefly  minute  germs  and  spores.  A  drawing  made  from 
one  of  these  glasses,  exhibits  spores  almost  identical  with  those  found  on  the 
human  skin." 

"From  the  year  1854  to  the  present  time,"  continues  Mr.  Hogg,  "we  have 
amused  ourselves  by  catching  these  floating  atoms,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  they 
are  found  everywhere,  and  in  every  conceivable  thing,  if  we  look  close  enough  for 
them.  Even  the  open  mouth  is  an  excellent  trap;  of  this  there  is  ample  evidence." 
(Hogg,  p.  295.) 

.  In  my  searches  of  air  dust  I  am  sure  I  have  found  a  variety  of  spores,  frag- 
ments of  algffi,  the  mycelium  and  stalks  of  fungi,  full  formed  and  ripened  spore 
heads,  scales  that  have  all  the  form  and  physical  characteristics  of  epithelial 
scales,  scales  and  broken  down  tissue  such  as  comes  from  the  lungs  by  expiration, 
besides  great  quantities  of  wood  fiber,  and  many  as  yet  undistinguishable  sub- 
stances.   Mr.  Hogg,  the  microscopist  (p.  453),  in  speaking  of  the  rotifer,  an  abun- 
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dant  animalcule  of  ponda,  ditches  and  cess-pools,  says :  ''  In  the  atmosphere  the 
eggs  have  been  discovered  whirling  along  by  the  force  of  the  wind  to  some  resting 
place,  where,  when  circumstances  admit,  they  spring;  into  active  life  and  fulfil  their 
appointed  destiny." 

AIR  DUST  FULL  OF  LIVING   ORGANISMS. 

That  air  dust  is  full  of  living  organisms  and  their  eggs,  or  of  mould  and  its 
spores,  can  be  shown  by  another  set  of  experiments.  Take  two  pieces  of  meat 
from  the  same  beef.  Place  one  in  a  bottle  and  heat  it  until  it  is  cooked.  By  this 
process  all  air  dust  of  animal  or  vegetable  character  is  destroyed.  Seal  the  bottle 
of  meat  and  it  will  remain  sweet  and  pure  for  any  number  of  years.  Cook  the 
other  piece  of  beef  until  well  done,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  when  it  decays, 
moulds  and  becomes  offensive,  breeding  worms  and  animalcule.  Make  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  any  portion  of  this  spoiled  beef,  and  see  how  it  is  covered  with 
fungi  and  swarms  with  a  teeming  population  of  living  and  active  animal  organisms. 
Where  could  this  mould  and  animal  life  have  been  born?  You  have  carefully 
kept  all  mould  away  from  it,  yet  it  moulds  and  spoils.  You  have  allowed  no 
infusorial  life  to  approach  it,  yet  infusoria  bud  and  grow  in  numbers  alarmingly 
numerous.  These  vegetables  must  have  come  from  the  spores  floating  in  the  air, 
while  the  animal  forms  have  arisen  from  the  same  prolific  source. 

Through  the  air  are  scattered  a  minute  living  chain-like  form  called  bacilla, 
familiar  to  microscopists.  Their  number  is  so  great  that  mathematics  becomes 
dizzy  in  its  attempts  to  tell  how  many  there  are.  These  are  so  small  in  the  ordin- 
ary form  that  twenty-five  thousand  of  them  would  be  required  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  to  make  an  inch  in  length,  while  some  of  the  smaller  are  so  infinitesimal  as  to 
require  a  glass  magnifying  5,000  diameters  to  discover  them.  These  active,  un- 
seen, living  organisms  floating  everywhere,  falling  upon  everything,  will  find  after 
a  time  a  proper  home  for  revivification,  and  hatching,  and  soon  cause  that  to  decay 
upon  which  they  fall.  But  for  these  and  kindred  organisms  of  air  dust  with 
which  the  air  is  ciiarged,  fruit  would  not  sour  and  decay,  eggs  would  not  become 
foeted  but  remain  pure  and  fresh,  meat  would  not  taint,  but  as  on  the  sandy  plains 
where  baccilla,  spores  and  ovum  are  not  found,  would  hang  in  the  open  air  and 
never  decay. 

AIK   DUST   AND   INFLAMMATION. 

The  presence  of  air  dust  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  known  causes  of  inflamatory 
action  in  case  of  wounds.  It  has  long  been  known  that  any  rupture  of  the  tissues 
q^  the  body  without  breaking  the  skin,  would  recover  without  inflammatory  action. 
The  surgeon  has  learned  to  evacuate  an  abscess  in  all  cases  where  possible  by  using 
a  needle  and  at;pirator,  for  by  that  means  air  will  not  be  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess.  Should  air  be  introduced,  in  a  few  hours  inflammation  will  follow, 
and  a  sloughing  sore  be  formed.  Hence,  exclude  the  air  from  all  wounds.  What 
produces  this  surgical  inflammation?  Is  it  pure  air?  No,  I  think  not,  but  the  im- 
pure air  dust  with  its  fungi  spores,  its  baccilla,  and  micrococci  which  taking  their 
life  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  immediately  causes  a  complete  corrupt  condition 
of  the  parts. 
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Taking  a  hint  from  this  surgeons  have  sought  to  disinfect  the  air  around  them 
and  the  patient  when  performing  a  s^ere  or  capital  operation,  and  also  by  heat  or 
cold  disinfect  the  instruments  used.  Says  Dr.  Ijeister  of  Edinburgh  University : — 
"These  particles  of  dust  will  be  pretty  sure  to  contain  the  germs  of  putrefactive 
organisms/' and  if  one  such  enters  the  wound  "it  will  rapidly  develope  at  the 
high  temperature  o^  the  body,"  and  produces  putrefaction.  Dr.  Leister,  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes,  when  performing  a  surgical  operation,  surrounds  the  wound  with 
spray  of  diluted  carbolic  acid,  "  wl^ch  is  particularly  deadly  to  the  germs."  His 
dressings  of  wounds  are  "  antiseptic  bandages."  The  result  of  this  course  is  always 
satisfactory.  "  In  his  hospital  practice,  even  in  the  midst  of  abominations  too 
shocking  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  wards  where  death 
was  rampant  from  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gangrene,  he  was  able  to  keep 
his  patients  absolutely  free  from  these  terrible  scourges." 

Says  Dr.  Tyndall :  "  The  advocates  of  the  germ  theory,  both  of  putrefaction 
and  epidemic  disease,  hold  that  both  arise,  not  from  the  air,  but  from  something' 
contained  in  the  air.  They  hold,  moreover,  that  this  something  is  not  a  vapor  nor 
a  gas,  nor  indeed  a  molecule,  but  a  particle."  This  particle  is  an  element  of  air 
dust,  and  by  its  inhalation  produces  disease.  Take  a  case  of  pertusees  or  whooping-- 
cough, which  is  found  to  be  caused  by  a  microscopic  fungus,  locating  itself  in  the 
mouth  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  commences  growing  over  the  tongue  and  down 
the  throat,  which,  by  its  irritation  causes  spasms  of  coughing  and  whooping,  in 
nature's  attempt  to  be  rid  of  it.  Where  such  a  child  is  the  air  is  charged  with  the 
fungus  spores,  and  another  person  who  has  never  had  whooping-cough  by  which 
the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  nature  to  its  contamination  is  removed,  will  take  it 
by  inhaling  the  spores  floating  in  the  air,  which  lodging  in  the  mouth,  nature's 
place  for  it,  soon  develops  into  a  marked  case  of  whooping-cough.  So  with  small- 
pox, measels,  chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  These  diseases  are  most  certainly- 
contracted  by  air-dust  inhaled  into  susceptible  throats  and  lungs. 

I  may  refer  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Salmon,  on  the  Southern  cattle  fever,  pub" 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  1880.  This  dis- 
ease is  an  "exceedingly  fatal  epizootic;"  it  is  a  "specific  communicable  fever  of 
cattle*"  After  a  long  and  patient  investigation  he  found  it  to  be  communicated  to 
cattle,  not  by  the  touch  of  the  infected,  or  anything  that  the  cattle  could  eat  that 
belonged  to  or  came  from  the  infected.  He  found  that  when  a  creature  had  died 
in  a  bam,  or  been  sick,  and  was  removed  from  it,  and  afterwards  a  healthly  crea- 
ture was  placed  in  that  stable,  it  would  soon  be  infected,  sicken  and  die  of  the 
same  fever.  How  could  this  occur  ?  There  is  no  explanation  except  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  germs  of  disease  in  the  air  dust  of  that  particular  locality,  not  having 
been  destroyed.  Such  were  the  conclusions  of  M.  Pasteur  and  of  M.  Best,  regard- 
ing this  fever. 

I  could  recite  many  interesting  facts  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases  arising 
from  air  dust. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

That  an  overabundance  of  air  dust  may  be  injurious  to  health  and  prejudicial  to 
life  may  be  shown  conclusively  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  At  the  extensive  sandstone 
quarries  at  Berea,  Ohio,  where  grindstones  are  turned  on   lathes  appropriately 
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arranged,  the  atmosphere  around  the  works  is  laden  with  an  impalpable  dust, 
consisting  of  motes  of  sand  rock,  sharp  as  diamond  dust,  and  in  numbers  exceed- 
.  ing  the  millions.  The  workmen  are  constantly  inhaling  these,  and  many  soon  die 
of  a  peculiar  phthisis,  known  locally  as  the  ''  turners'  consumption.''  ^Jn  a  post 
mortem  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  are  found  charged  with  this  same  gritty  diamond 
duat,  which  they  have  so  constantly  inhaled. 

For  many  years  the  workers  in  French  buhr  stone  have  been  deemed  short  lived, 
because  of  the  continued  inhaling  of  buhr  grit. 

Dr.  L.  Dennis,  in  describing  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats,  and  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  workmen,  in  speaking  of  the  department  where  the  materials  are 
mixed,  says:  "In  this  department  the  air  is  constantly  charged  with  dust,  so 
dense  and  heavy  that  everything  is  viewed  through  a  cloud,  and  a  stay  of  a  few 
minutes  in  the  room  produces  in  one  unaccustomed  to  it  a  sense  of  dryness  and 
unpleasant  tingling  in  the  nasal  passages,  with  discharge  of  mucus,  which  lasts  for 
several  hours  after  leaving  the  building.  Even  the  next  day,  sixteen  hours  after 
spending  about  forty-iive  minutes  in  the  room,  the  mucus  discharged  from  the  nose 
was  discolored  with  the  same  dust  as  on  the  previous  day  on  leaving  the  factory, 
showing  that  it  had  penetrated  very  deeply  between  the  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  dust  is  loaded  more  or  less  with  finely  divided  particles  of  nitrate 
of  mercury."  These  workmen  suffer  largely  from  "catarrh,  bronchitis,  chronic 
coughs,  spitting  of  blood,  and  loss  of  flesh,"  besides  some  suffer  with  "  sore  mouth  * 
and  tremors." 

"Dust  of  every  kind  irritates,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  Much,  I  conceive, 
depends  on  the  size  and  figure  of  the  particles  whigh  enter  the  air  tube.  The  dust 
from  the  roads  produces  no  apparent  mischief,  while  the  mason's  chippings  from 
the  stone  occasions  serious  and  often  fatal  injury  to  his  lungs.  The  dust  from  old 
iron,  which  is  thrown  off  so  copiously  as  to  deposit  a  thick,  brown  layer  on  the 
dress  of  the  dealers  in  this  article,  produces  no  inconvenience,  while  the  less 
apparent  detachment  of  particles  by  the  file  is  decidedly  baneful  to  the  workers  in 
iron.  It  is,  then,  the  form  rather  than  the  material — the  spicular,  the  angular  or 
pointed  figure  of  the  particles  detached,  which  we  conceive  the  chief  cause  of 
injury.  The  bronchial  membrane  is  mechanically  initiated  or  wounded,  and  from 
daily  repetitions  of  this  injury  the  lungs  at  length  become  seriously  diseased." 
(Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  191.) 

COMPENSATION  OF  GOOD  FOR  THE  EVIL  OF  AIR  DUST. 

Is  there  no  compensation  of  good  to  over'  balance  this  evil  in  the  presence  of 
air  dust?  Make  a  box  of  glass  air  tight,  having  openings  on  each  side,  into  which 
are  fixed  glass  tubes.  Before  proceeding,  pass  a  ray  of  light,  either  sun,  calcium 
or  electric  light  through  the  air  chamber,  and  its  track  will  be  visible  through  the 
space  of  the  chamber,  and  the  air  dust  will  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 

Pass  a  current  pf  burnt  air  by  a  pair  of  bellows  through  a  flame  and  into 
a  lube,  and  wash  in  water  chambers,  and  from  thence  to  air  .chamber.  Let 
surplus  of  air  pass  out  at  tube,  passing  through  water  so  there  can  be  no  return 
of   air.    Continue  this  process  until  the  air  chamber  has  been  emptied  and  filled 
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half  a  dozen  timeti,  when  it  will  at  last  be  filled  with  absolutely  pure  air,  free  from 
all  air  dust  or  air  filth.  Now  you  may  pass  your  ray  of  light  through  the  cham- 
ber of  pure  air,  and  its  tracks  is  unmarked,  though  outside  of  the  chamber  it 
is  well  marked.  The  reason  why  its  track  is  not  marked  within  the  chamber 
is,  there  exists  no  air  dust  to  become  illuminated  and  reflect  the  light  and 
show  its  track.  Pure  air  does  not  reflect  light,  but  air  dust  will.  If  now  by 
the  side  of  the  first  air  chamber  I  place  a  second,  and  instead  of  blowing  into 
it  burnt  air  freed  of  air  dust,  I  blow  into  it  a  quantity  of  air  dust  until  I 
have  charged  it  so  that  the  air  dust  is  visible  as  a  cloud,  and  I  pass  a  ray  of  light 
through  it,  in  a  moment  it  becomes  visible,  even  to  radiancy,  while  the  chamber 
by  its  side  filled  with  air  free  from  air  dust  is  dark  as  midnight.  Somehow  the 
air  dust  has  to  do  with  the  proper  difiiision  of  light. 

It  is  said,  that  if  we  stand  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Ilymalaya  or  Chim- 
borazo,  amid  eternal  snow  and  silence,  as  the  sun  is  shining  down,  it  seems  to  be 
shining  out  of  darkness  and  blackness.  Its  light  is  sharp  and  piercing,  while  the 
atmosphere  is  but  little  illuminated.  There  is  evidently  Home  lacks  of  atrial  8ub> 
stance  to  give  to  that  sharp  light  its  proper  diffusion  and  mellowness.  Come  down 
to  the  plains  and  valleys,  where  air  dust  is  thickest,  and  the  same  light  has 
assumed  a  new  phase.  It  has  lost  its  sharp  and  piercing  character,  and  assumes  a 
mellow,  softened  form.  Our  dusty  air  chamber  tells  us  the  secret.  Some  air  dust 
is  a  necessity  to  an  equal  softening  and  thorough  difi'usion  of  light. 

WHENCE  COMES    AIR    DUST? 

ff 

At  present  this  can  not  be  "fully  answered,  for  the  reason  too  few  observationA 
have  been  mi&de.     But,  as  to  some  of  it,  an  intelligent  answer  can  be  given. 

The  cotton,  wool  and  wood  fibers  in  a  manufacturing  town  largely  come  from 
the  factories.  The  wear  and  tear  of  clothing  will  account  for  a  great  part  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  fibers  found  in  every  place.  Remember  that  on  an  average  one 
suit  of  clothes  is  worn  out  by  each  man,  woman  and  child  a  year.  This  wearing 
is  the  constant  removal  of  a  fiber  at  a  time  from  the  texture.  In  no  other  way 
does  cloth  wear  out.  If  you  will  retain  each  fiber  in  its  place,  the  goods  will  be 
imperishable.  But  the  fibers  are  being  constantly  worn  away,  like  rock  is  worn 
down  by  attrition.  These  fibers  escape  into  the  atmosphere  and  are  sportively 
tos.sed  about  by  the  breezes.  After  a  time,  when  a  calm  prevails,  these  air  motes 
settle  down  to  earth,  or  rest  on  chairs,  tables,  stands,  or  attach  themselves  to 
walls.  The  neat  housewife,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  dust,  brushes,  sweeps,  dusts  to 
be  rid  of  the  air  dust,  and  by  so  doing  again  raises  a  dust.  Her  method  of  dusting 
is  wholly  unscientific,  and  never  tends  to  lessen  the  amount  of  air  dust,  but  makes 
it  again  a  nuisance. 

The  fragments  of  algie,  spores  of  water  plants  and  fungi,  eggs  of  animalcula" 
and  dried  animalcule  themselves  as  air  dust  arise  from  dried  up  ponds,  poola, 
ditches,  eaves  of  houses,  street  gutters,  etc.  The  substance  when  once  moist  were 
heavy,  but  drying  out  become  light  and  are  lifted  by  the  wind  into  the  air  and 
are  readily  breathed.  The  fragments  of  moss,  seeds  and  spores  of  ferns,  the  para- 
sites of  men  and  beasts,  have  a  home  everywhere,  and  none  need  wonder  where  they 
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arise  from.  Then  there  are  unquestionably  diseatie  spores,  as  fever  germs,  germs  of 
pertussis,  diphtheria,  cholera,  measels,  scarlet  fever,  and  kindred  afTections.  These 
seem  to  come  and  go,  some  at  least,  like  fish  in  the  sea,  in  schools,  and  for  a  time  these 
diseases  prevail.  At  other  times  there  may  be  single  cases,  called  sporadic,  which 
may  have  resulted  from  some  hidden  spore,  left  by  a  former  school  of  disease,  now 
dislodged  and  revivified  and  producing  disease.  The  air,  water,  the  touch,  foul 
clothing  and  untidy  houses  are  great  mediums  for  disseminating  disease  and  death. 
Air  dust  is  an  attendant  upon  air,  not  a  part  of  it,  just  as  noise  always  attends 
the  running  of  machinery,  but  is  no  part  of  machinery. 

HOW    PREVENT   AIR   DUST? 

How  can  we  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  air  dtist,  and  how  pre- 
vent sickness  and  disease  being  so  prevalent  through  the  agency  of  air  dust?  Can 
there  be  any  prevention  ? 

I  think  a  large  part  can  be  prevented.  Our  horses  and  cattle  need  not  be  com- 
pelled to  inhale  so  constantly  impure  air  charged  almost  to  suffocation  with  poison- 
ous air  dust.  A  careful  cleansing  of  barns  and  stables  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
removing  all  rubbish,  refuse,  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  breeding  moulds, 
8uch  as  accumulates  around  a  barn  or  stable,  sweeping  down  cobwebs,  using  a 
plentiful  amount  of  whitewash,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  paying  attention 
to  general  cleanliness,  would  free  the  world  of  very  much  of  the  air  dust  now  so 
disagreeable  to  man  and  beast.  A  barn  needs  barn-cleaning-days  oftener  than  a 
house  needs  house-cleaning-days. 

Another  means  of  prevention  is  found  in  a  better,  more  scientific  curing  of  hay 
and  grain  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Large  quantities  of  hay,  as  now  cured 
and  put  up,  are  spoiled,  or  partially  so,  insomuch  as  to  be  an  inferior  article.  As  a 
result,  it  is  heavily  charged  with  mould  spores,  mildew,  and  multitudinous  forms 
of  air  dust,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  stock  that  feed  upon  it,  as  well  as  in- 
hale the  dust  arising  from  it.  Some  of  the  air  dust  of  cities  may  be  removed  by 
sprinkling  the  streets,  yards,  and  around  barns.  Rain  washes  the  atmosphere  of 
its  air  dust,  and  is  one  of  nature's  appointed  purifyers.  Let  the  air  be  ever  so 
highly  charged  with  air  dust,  organic  or  inorganic,  then  let  there  come  a  smart 
nhower  with  lightning  and  thiinder,  a^d  as  the  rain  falls  through  the  air  it 
washes  it  of  its  impurities,  and  cleanses  it  of  its  air  dust,  just  as  water  poured 
through  soiled  linen  cleanses  away  the  impurities.  * 

Better  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  ridding  ourselves  of  air  dust,  will  lead 
owners  of  great  factories  and  shops  to  improve  their  machinery  for  carefully  and 
certainly  burning  the  air  dust,  and  supplying  pure  air  to  the  workmen.  It  is  a 
marvel  to  me  how  men  can  live  a  year  shut  up  in  close  shops  with  an  impalpable 
air  dust  around  them.  It  is  true,  nature  has  provided  breathing  animals  with  a 
fine  apparatus  for  sifting  air  as  it  prmses  the  nostrils,  but  it  can  not  do  all,  or  a 
foarth  of  the  work  required. 

This  ia  a  dusty  world,  and  it  is  our  work  to  seek  for  methods  of  allaying  dust 
and  securing  pure  air. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS.* 


BY  PROF.   H.   W.  WILEY,  OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,   STATE  CHEMIST. 


On  April  16, 1881,  an"  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Commercial 
Fertiliasers''  was  approved. 

This  act  proTides  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Chemist  and  prescribes  his 
duties. 

The  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  Purdue  University  is  made  State  Chemist  and 
is  required  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  all  fertilizers  which  are  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  State  Chemist  is  required  to  furnish  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  labels  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  analysis,  viz: 

"  The  ingredients  contained  in  the  preparation,  showing  particularly  in  an  avail- 
able form,  the  percentage  therein  contained  of.  nitrogen  or  it^  equivalent  in 
ammonia,  of  potash  soluble  in  water,  of  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  and 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  certificate  of  said  chemist  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  true  and  complete  analysis  of  the  sample  furnished  him,  and  shall  furnish  to 
one  or  more  agricultural  papers  published  in  the  State  a  true  copy  of  the  analy^ 
sis."    (Sec.  •i.) 

"  Every  box,  barrel,  keg  or  other  package  of  any  substance  or  any  quantity  of 
any  substance  in  any  shape  or  form  whatsoever,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  a  com> 
mercial  fertilizer,  shall  have  attached  to  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  label  contain- 
ing a  certified  analysis  made  by  the  State  Chemist  from  a  fair  and  true  sample  of 
the  substance  to  which  such  label  is  attached,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section 
of  this  act."    (Sec.  3.) 

"Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  as  a  commercial  fertilizer,  any  box, 
barrel,  keg  or  other  package  of  any  substance* or  any  quantity  of  any  substance, 
in  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  which  shall  not  be  labeled  with  the  State  Chem- 
ist's analysis,  as  herein  before  provided,  or  which  shall  be  labeled  with  a  false 
or  inaccurate  analysis,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense."     (Sec.  4). 

"The  term  'commercial  fertilizer'  as  used  in  this  act  shall  Ix*  taken  to  mean  any 
and  every  subtance  imported,  manufactured,  prepared  or  sold  for  fertilizing  or 
manural  purposes,  except  barnyard  manure,  marl,  lime  and  wood  ashes  and  plas- 
ter."    (Sec.  6.) 

^Delivered  at  the  Agricultural  Convention,  January,  1882. 
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'^Before  any  person  Bhall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  State,  any  commercial 
fertilizer  for  manural  purposes,  he  shall  furnish  to  the  State  Chemist  of  this  State 
a  quantity  of  such  commercial  fertilizer  sufficient  for  analysis,  accompanied  with 
an  affidavit  that  the  substance  so  furnished  is  a  fair  and  true  sample  of  a  prepar- 
ation which  the  person  so  furnishing  desires  to  sell  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for 
manural  purposes."     (Sec.  1.) 

I  have  given  sufficient  extracts  from  the  law  to  show  its  general  scope,  and  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  duties  of  manufacturer,  dealer  and  State  Chemist. 

The  law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  September,  1881,  and  hence  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  fertilizers  used  in  the  fall  trade  throughout  the  State.  It  is 
probable  that  many  hundreds  of  fertilizers  were  sold  after  the  law  became  active, 
in  which  sales  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  wholly  disregarded. 

Inasmuch  as  the  duties  imposed  on  the  State  Chemist  by  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  employ  all  of  his  time,  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity employed  Mr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  to  assist  him  in 
the  analvsis. 

A  special  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  State  work,  and  postal  cards  were  sent  to 
all  manufacturers  and  dealers  whose  names  I  could  secure,  giving  an  epitome  of 
the  law,  and  calling  particular  attention  to  the  article  regulating  the  sale  of  fer- 
tilizers in  the  State. 

In  response  to  this  information  about  a  dozen  firms  up  to  date  have  sent  speci- 
mens for  analysis.  The  total  number  of  samples  analyzed  up  to  date  is  thirty- 
eight,  of  which  Nos.  17  and  18  were  land  plaster,  and  not  amenable  to  the  law. 
Nearly  all  these  analyses  have  been  made  in  duplicate,  making  a  total  of  seventy- 
six  analyses  up  to  the  present  time.  To  make  a  single  analysis  requires  nearly 
three  days  for  one  person  working  ten  hours  a  day ;  by  carrying  on  three  or  four 
together,  however,  this  time  may  be  somewhat  shortened. 

Taking  account,  however,  of  the  time  occupied  in  fitting  up  the  room  and  in 
making  special  preparation  for  the  work,  not  far  from  two  hundred  working  days 
of  ten  hours  each  have  been  employed. 

Few  persons  realize  the  amount  of  labor  employed  in  making  a  single  analysis. 
As  thifi,  however,  is  better  appreciated  more  regard  will  be  had  in  the  law  for 
compensation  for  the  work. 

The  chemicals  moreover  used  in  the  analysis,  especially  the  molybdic  acid,  the 
soda-lime,  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  ammonia  are  very  expensive,  and  the  fee 
allowed  for  analysis  will  only  about  pay  for  the  chemicals  and  gas  consumed. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  has  been  that  agr^d  upon  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  in  their  meetings  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 

The  moisture  is  estimated  by  drying  for  two  hours  at  125°  Centigrade.  Soluble 
phosphoric  acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  water  on  a  filter  until  the  filtrate 
oeasefl  to  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  by  treating  the  residue  from  the 
sample  used  for  determining  soluble  acid  and  warming  it  for  thirty  minutes  with 
a  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  1.09.  The  temperature  is  kept  during 
this  process  at  40°  Centigrade.    The  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citrate  of  ammonium 
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tfeated  in  this  waj  is  what  is  known  as  **  reverted  phofipboric  acid."  The  acid 
left  after  treatment  with  citrate  of  ammonium  is  also  determined  and  entered  as 
"insoluble  phosphoric  acid."  All  phosphoric  acid  determinations  are  made  by 
previous  precipitation  with  ammonium  molybdate. 

The  total  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  sample  is  also  determined.  From 
this  the  amount  soluble  in  water  and  the  amount  insoluble  are  deducted.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  amount  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid  piesent.  Soluble  and  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  are  generally  reckoned  together,  and  called  "  available  phosphoric 
acid."  But  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  especially  when  derived  from  bones,  is  also 
"  available,"  only  it  acts  much  more  slowly  than  the  other  varieties. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  by  combustion  with  soda  lime.  This  process  gives 
not  only  the  free  and  combined  ammonia  which  may  be  present,  but  also  converts 
all  hair,  horn  or  other  nitrogeneous  bodies  into  ammonia.  In  this  way  a  sample 
often  will  show  more  available  ammonia  by  analysis  than  it  really  contains.  -  As 
is  well  known,  hair  and  horn  decay  but'  slowly,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  the 
same  value  attached  to  them  as  nitrogen  already  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Oxide 
of  potassium  or  "  potash  "  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  estimated  by  exhaustion  with 
water  and  precipitation  with  platinic  chloride.  While  the  method,  of  analysis 
here  outlined  may  not  be  the  best,  I  find  it  the  beM  in  the  circumstances,  and  with 
proper  care  it  yields  perfectly  reliable  results,  except  as  to  reverted  phosphoric 
acid  and  amount  of  available  ammonia.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "  reverted 
phosphoric  acid"  is  a  wile,  not  perhaps  of  the  evil  one,  but  of  the  shrewd  dealer 
to  increase  the  apparent  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  his  wares.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain,  viz.,  the  soil  does  not  contain  any  ammonium  citrate  which 
can  be  used  to  dissolve  the  "  reverted  "  acid.  I  hope  ere  another  year  to  see  "  re- 
verted phosphoric  acid  "  removed  from  our  statute. 

I  have  furnished  you,  as  you  request,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  analyses 
made,  and  also  a  tabulated  statement  which  may  be  found  valuable  for  reference. 

I  enclose  also  a  sample  "  label,"  such  as  furnished  to  all  dealers.  Purchasers 
should  see  that  all  parcels  of  fertilizers  contain  one  of  these  labels. 

I  will  not  discuss  here  the  merits  of  our  law,  as  compared  with  similar  laws  in 
other  States.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  make 
the  law  effective;  have  studied  carefully  its  merits  and  defects,  and  will  be  glad 
to  lay  my  views  on  this  subject  before  the  committer  on  agriculture  of  our  next 
legislature. 

In  regard  to  the  estimated  values  of  the  specimens  analyzed,  I  have  adopted 
the  schedule  of  prices  in  use  in  Ohio.  There  can  be  but  little  difference  in  intrinsic 
value  in  the  two  States. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  tables,  many  ol'  our  analyses  are  of  different 
samples  of  the  same  fertilizer.  Each  analysis  is  marked  by  a  "  station  number," 
and  this  number  also  appears  on  the  printed  label. 

I  hope  that  the  "fertilizer  law"  may  receive  the-  hearty  support  of  both  man- 
ufacturers and  farmers,  and  that  it  may  secure  that  immunity  from  fraud  and 
imposture  which  it  was  designed  to  obtain. 
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Sample  of  IjAbeL  fob  Fertilizer. 


%  Sol.  Phos.  Acid 2.33 

%  Inaol.  Phos.  Acid 7.19 

%  Reverted  Phos.  Acid 2.87 

5^  Ammonia  ( H  N ) 3.57 

3 

«  Potass*  (K  0) 1.13 
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Pdrdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


fl.  W.  WILEY,  State  Chemist. 


ANALYSES  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  State  Chemist,  \ 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  1882.     j 
No.  of  Analysis — 1. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Garden  City  Super-phosphate. 

Manufacturer— Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture, 16.16 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 7.08 

Per  ceot.  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 3.33 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosporic  acid 1.29 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 11.70 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 1.89 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide, 1.35 

estimated  value  per  ton. 

Ammonia,  37.S  lbs.,  at  17}  cents, $  6  62 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  167.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents, 16  74 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  66.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents, 4  00 

Potfusium  oxide,  27  lbs.,  at  6  cents, 1  62 

Total  value, !  .  $28  98 
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No.  of  Analysis — 2. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Challenge  Com  Grower. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture ;   .    . 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 


15.33 
6.72 
1.94 
3.05 

11.71 
2.51 
1.48 


ESTIMATED   VALUE    PER  TON. 


Ammonia,  50.2  lbs.,  at  17J  cents 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  195.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  38.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents.  * 

Potassium  oxide,  29.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 


$8  78 

19  54 

2  33 

1  77 


Total  value $32  42 


No.  of  Analysis — 3. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Fine  Raw  Bone. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture lO.lO 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 0.00 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid * 21.47 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 21.47 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 3.63 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide O.OO 

ESTIMATED  VALUE   PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  72.6  lbs.,  at  17  J  cents $12  70 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  429.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 25  76 

Total  value $38  4d 


No.  of  Analysis — 4. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — National  Bone  Dust. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111, 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 16.59* 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 4.87 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 2.17 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 7.04 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 3.2^ 


\. 


.  » 
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ESTIMATBD  VALUE  PEB  TON. 

Ammonia,  65.8  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $11  51 

Soluble  and  reTerted  phoephoric  acid,  97.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents 9  74 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  43.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 2  60 

Total  value $23  85 


No.  of  Analysis — 5. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Bone  Meal. 

Manufacturer — Peter  Henderson,  New  York  City. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture - .   .   .  4.64 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 15.80 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid .  15.80 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 4.27 

ESTIlfATBD  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  85.4  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $14  94 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  316  lbs.,  at  6  cents 18  96 

Total  value $33  90 


No.  of  Analysis — 6. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Blood  and  Bone  Fertilizer. 

Manufacturer — Peter  Henderson,  New  York  City. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 11.21 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 0.71 

Per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 4.42 

Total  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 5.13 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 8.90 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 1.96 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  178  lbs.,  at  17^  cents  .   .   . $31  15 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  1.42  lbs.,  at  10  cents 0  14 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  88.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 5  30 

Potassium  oxide,  39.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 2  35 

Total  value $38  94 

• 

No.  of  Analysis — 7. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Guano. 

Manufacturer — Peter  Henderson,  New  York  City. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 8.49 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 5.32 


1^H>- 


« 
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Per  cent,  of  iDsoluble  phosphoric  acid 10.62 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 1.00 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 16.94 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 6.00 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 0.82 

ESTIMATED  VALUE   PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  120  lbs.  at  17^  cents $21  00 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  126.4  lbs.  at  10  cents 12  64 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  212.4  lbs.  at  6  cents 12  74 

Potassium  oxide,  16.4  lbs.  at  6  cents 98 


Total  value $47  36 


No.  of  Analysis— 8. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Fertilizer  from  refuse  of  Slaughter  House. 

Manufacturer — Ghas.  E.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 3.95 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 20.42 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 0.84 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 21.26 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 4.73 

ESTIMATED   VALUE   PER   TON. 

Ammonia,  94.6  lbs.,  at  17^  cents , $16  55 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  16.8  lbs.,  at  10  cents 1  68 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  408.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 24  50 


Total  value $42  73 


No.  of  Analysis — 9. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Ground  Bone. 

Manufacturer — Chas.  E.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Per  cent  of  moisture 3.68 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 16.03 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 4.10 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 20.13 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 4.43 

ESTIMATED    VALUE   PER   TON. 

J 

Ammonia,  88.6  lbs.,  at  17i  cents $16  50 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  82  lbs.,  at  10  cents 8  20 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  320.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 19  2:{ 


Total  value ' $42  93 
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No.  of  Analjeifl — 10. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Bone  Dust  and  Ammoniated  Bone  Guano. 

Manfacturer — Chas.  E.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 9.24 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 14.53 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 2.57 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 17.10 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 5.01 

B8TIMATED  VALUE   PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  100.2  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $17  53 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  51.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents 5  14 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  290.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 17  43 

Total  value $40  10 


No.  of  Analysis — 11. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Banner  Bone  Meal. 

Manufacturer — Chas.  £.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 6.25 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 7.30 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 7.80 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 5.10 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  102  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $17  85 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  146  lbs.,  at  6  cents 8  76 

Total  value $26  61 


No.  of  Analysis — 12. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Champion  Phosphate. 

Manufacturer — £.  Kauh  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Per  cent  of  moisture 8.09 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 0.79 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 10.86 

Per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 2.85 

Total  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 14.50 

Per  cent  of  ammonia 4.48 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 1.64 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  89.6  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $15  68 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  72.8  lbs.,  at  10  cents 7  28 
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acid,  217.2  lbs.,  i 
i  lbs.,  St  6  cenu  . 


tr— Raw  Bone  Meal. 

.  Bauh  &  Son,  Indianapolis  Ind. 


i  phosphoric  acid  . 
phoBphoric  acid  . 
osphoric  acid .   .   . 


17)  cents 

phosphoric  acid,  29  lbs.,  at  10  c^Dta. 
acid,  S20.S  Iba.,  at  0  oeata 


T — Steam  Bone  Meal. 

,  Rauh  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


i  phosphoric  acid   . 
phosphoric  acid 
osphoric  acid  .   .    . 


ESTIMATED  VALVE  FEB  TOM. 

17)  cents 

phosphoric  acid,  40.4  lbs.,  at  ID  cents 
acid,  476.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 


T— Fertiliser.     . 

.  Bauh  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


e  phosphoric  acid  . 
phosphoric  acid.   . 
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Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 15.74 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia .- 4.91 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  FEB  TON. 

Ammonia,  98.2  lbs.,  at  17i  cents .  $17  18 

Solnble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  18.6  Ibs.^  at  10  cents 1  86 

Insolnble  phosphoric  acid,  296.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 17  77 

Total  value $36  81 


No.  of  Analysis — 16. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Azotine. 

Manufacturer — E.  Bauh  A  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia. 14.65 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  293  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $51  27 

Total  value $61  27 

No.  of  Analysis — 19. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Baw  Bone  Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

Manufacturer — Geo.  £.  Currie  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 9.22 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 88 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 15.63 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 3.54 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 20.05 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 4.86 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PEIi  TON. 

Ammonia,  97.2  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $17  01 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  88.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents  .-'-....      8  84 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  312.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 18  75 

Total  value $44  60 


No.  of  Analysis — 20. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Flour  of  Bone. 

Manufacturer — Qeo,  E.  Currie  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 5.74 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 27.26 
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iverled  phonphoric  acid 1.16 

.  of  phosphoric  ficid 28.41 

2.33 


6  Ibfl,,  at  I7J  cenM $  8  15 

>verled  pho«phoric  acid,  23  lbs.,  at  10  cenU 2  SO 

ephoric  acid,  545.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 32  71 

alue $43  16 


iljais— 21. 

i'erUlizer — Raw  Bune  Meal. 

rer— Geo.  E.  Carrie  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

loieture 7.77 

isoluble  phosphoric  acid 19.78 

iTorled  phosphoric  acid 1.63 

.  of  phosphoric  acid 21  4S 

,mmoDi8 4.01 

ESTlMATEn   VAttlB    PBR   TOK. 

■2  lb«.,  at  I7J  cents $14  03 

•verted  phoephoric  acid,  33.6  lbs.,  at  10  cents 3  3$ 

gphoric  acid,  395.6  lbs.,  at  fl  cents 23  73 


.$41  12 


alTsia— 22. 

■■ertiliMr — Fine  Raw  Qone. 

irer— North weelero  Ferttliiiog  Compnnj,  Chicago,  111. 

loistnre 7,00 

isolable  phoephoric  acid 21.30 

•verted  phosphoric  acid 1.S5 

:  of  phosphoric  acid 23  24 

mmonia 4.32 

ESTIMATKU   VALUE   PES  TOS. 

i  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $15  12 

EVerted  phosphoric  acid,  37.0  lbs.,  at  10  cents 3  70 

aphoric  acid,  427.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents 25  66 

alue $44  48 
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No.  of  An&lygis — 23. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — National  Bone  Dust. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 17.78 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 4.89 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 5.05 

Percent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid ■.    .  0.78 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 10.72 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 2.70 

ESTIMATED   VAJLUK  PIR  TON. 

Ammonia,  54  lbs.,  at  17  j  cents $  9  45 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  113.4  lbs.,  at  10  cents 11  34 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  101  lbs.,  at  6  cents 6  06 

Total  value $26  86 


No.  of  Analysis — 24. 

Name  of  Fertilizer— Garden  City  Super-phosphate. 

Manufacturer — North  Western  Fertilizing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Percent,  of  moisture 17.55 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 5.66 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 4.57 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 0.32 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 10.55 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia. .    .  1.90 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 1.51 

ESTIMATED   VALUE  PEK  TON. 

Ammonia,  38  lbs.,  at  17{  cents $  6  65 

Soloble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  119.6  lbs.,  at  10  cents 11  96 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  91.4  lbs ,  at  6  cents 5  48 

Potassium  oxide,  30.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 1  81 

Total  value $25  90 


No.  of  Analysis — 26. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

Manufacturer— Geo.  E.  Currie  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 13.41 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 4.95 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 10.06 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 15.01 
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lia 2.48 

am  oxide 1.29 

B9IIMATBD   VALUE   PER  TON. 

,  at  17}  cents IS  68 

d  phosphoric  acid,  99  Iba.,  at  ID  centa. 9  90 

ic  acid,  201.2  lt>a.,  at  6  cenU 12  07 

i.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents 1  54 

$32  19 


iliser— Eaw  Bone  Heal. 

—George  E.  Currie  &  Co.,  LouisTille,  K;. 

ture 9.41 

uble  phosphoric  acid 20.13 

led  phosphoric  acid 3.65 

phosphoric  acid 25.68 

wnia 6.10 


9.,  at  17J  cenU $17  85 

ledphosphoricacid,  llllbs.,  atlOcenta 11  10 

oric  acid,  402.0  lbs.,  at  6  cent» 24  15 

e :    ...   .$53  10 


ilizer — Ammoniated  Bone  Super-fthosphate. 
-L.  L.  Crocker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ture 13.86 

)le  phosphoric  acid 2.33 

uble  phosphoric  ncid  .    .    .    .  ' 7.19 

■ted  phosphoric  acid    .   .   .   ." 2.S7 

lonia 3.57 

wium  oxide •  1.13 


JB.,  at  17i  cents $18  49 

rted  phosphoric  acid.  104  lbs.,  at  10  cents 10  40 

oric  acid,  143.8  lbs.,  at  6  ceuts -^.    .      8  62 

22.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 1  36 

e $32  86 

I  labels  hr  miilske. 
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Number  of  Analysis — 28. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — '*  Restorer  "  Ammoniated  Bone  Super-phosphate. 

Manufacturer — Henry  Kraus  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 1 1.98 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 2.46 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 10.94 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid.       2.34 

Totul  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 15.74 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia.    .    .  ' 3.23 

ESTIMATED  .VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  64.6  lbs.,  at  17^  cents $11  30 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  96  lbs.,  at  10  cents. 9  60 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  218.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents 13  12 

Total  value .  $34  02 


No.  of  Analysis — 29. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Ammoniated  Super-phosphate. 

Manufacturer — Amor  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 7.06 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 4.12 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 14.38 

Per  cent-  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 2.14 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 20.64 

Per  cent,  of  «mmonia 3.24 

EeriMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  64.8  lbs.,  at  17}  cents  . $11  34 

Solable  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  125.2  lbs.,  at  10  cents 12  52 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  287.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 17  25 

Total  value $41  11 


No.  of  Analysis — 30. 

!Name  of  Fertilizer — Ammoniated  Bone  Meal. 

SiCanufacturer — Amor  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

I^r  cent,  of  moisture 6.77 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  .    .    .^  .    *    * 20.76 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 20.76 

Per  cent,  of  anlmonia 4.08 
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,81.Slbii.,  It  ITJoeDte.    .    . 
phosphoric  uid,  41S.2  lbs.,  ai 


Analj'sU — 31. 

Df  Fertilizer — "Beatorer"  Ammoniated  Bone  Supe: 

actiirer— Henry  Kraus  &  Co.,  8l.  Ixiuia,  Mo. 

>f  moisture 

if  lolable  phosphoric  acid 

>f  inaolnble  phosphoric  acid 

if  reTerted  phosphoric  acid 

ceot.  of  phosphoric  acid 


■OTIMATBD   VALUB    fBB   TON. 

,  64  lbs.,  at  I7i  centa. 

id  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  134.4  lbs.,  at  10  cenlH 
phoephoric  acid,  166.2  ibs.,  at  6  ceniH 


lal  value  . 


Anajlais — 32. 

of  Fertilizer— -Am moniated  Raw  Bone  Super-phosf 

acurei^ThompBon  &  Edwards,  Chicago,  111. 


if  Boluhle  phosphoric  acid  .    . 
if  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  . 
if  reverted  phosphoric  acid 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  .    .    . 
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,  SS.6  lbs.,  at  17}  cents 

id  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  162.4  lbs.,  . 
phosphoric  acid,  114.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents  . 

tsl  valne 
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No.  of  Analysis — 34. 

Name  of  Fertilizer^Kansas  Booe  MeaL 

Manufacturer — Thompson  &  Edwards,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 7.30 

Per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 3.08 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 14.18 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 1.07 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 18.33 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 2.04 

£»TIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  40.8  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $7  14 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  83  lbs.,  at  10  cents 8  30 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  283.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents 17  01 

Total  value $32  45 


No,  of  Analysis — 33. 
•  Name  of  Fertilizer — Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Manufacturer — Thompson  &  Edwards,  Chicago,  111. 

Yer  cent,  of  moisture 7.39 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 3.56 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 14.56 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid , 0.79 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 18.91 

Per  cent  of  ammonia 2.08 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  41.6  lbs.,  at  17J  cents .  *$7  28 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  87  lbs.,  at  10  cents 8  70 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  291.2  lbs.,  at  6  cents 17  47 

Total  value |33  45 


No.  of  Analysis — 35. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 21.32 

Per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 5.22 

Per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid * 3.25 

Per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 0.46 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 8.93 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 2.35 

Per  cent  of  potassium  oxide 1.64 

14 — Agricu  lture- 
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ESTIMATED   VALUE  PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  47  lbs.,  at  17J  cents $8  22 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  113.6  lbs.,  at  10  cents 11  36 

Insoluble  phosiShoric  acid,  65  lbs.,  at  6  cents    .           3  90 

Potassium  oxide,  32.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents 1  96 

Total  value $25  44 


No.  of  Analvsis — 36.  ^ 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Garden  City  Super-phosphate. 

Manufacturer — Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 19.59 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 6.11 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  arid 4.6* 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;. 10.78 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia • 2.93 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 1.52 

m 

ESTIMATED   VALUE    PER   TON. 

Ammonia,  58.6  lbs.,  at  17J  cents $10  25 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  122.2  lbs.,  at  10  cents    .......    12  22 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  93.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 5  60 

Potassium  oxide,  30.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 1  82 

Total  value $29  89 


No.  of  Analvsis  — 37. 

Name  of  Fertilizer — Bone  Meal. 

Manufacturer — Henry  Kraus  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 5.13 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 19.77 

Per  «ent.  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 73 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 20.50 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 4.33 

ESTIMATED   VALUE  PER   TON. 

Ammonia,  86.6  lbs.,  at  17|  cents, $15  15 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  1.46  lbs.,  at  10  cents 14 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  395.4  lbs.,  at  6  cents 28  72 

Total  value $39  01 
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Xo.  of  Analjsis — 38. 

Name  <if  Fertilizer — Ammoniated  Bone  Super-phoBphate. 

Manufacturer — L.  L.  Crocker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture 13.86 

Per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 3.86 

Per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid 6.24 

Per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid 2.10 

Total  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 12.20 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia 3.40 

Per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide 1.23 

ESTIMATED   VALUE   PER  TON. 

Ammonia,  68  lbs.,  at  17}  cents $11  90 

Soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  119.2  lbs.,  at  10  cents 11  92 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  124.8  lbs.,  at  6  cents 7  48 

Potassium  oxide,  24.6  lbs.,  at  6  cents « 1  47 

Total  value $32  77 
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SAME  OF   FERTILIZER. 


N'wei<(ernFcr(iliiin«Co.,rhi 

N'wMtarn  F«TtflliinBCo..rhi<«i«i> 
N-HNlim  FertiliiinKCii.,Chi»i[n 
FertfllifnaCo^CbicBitu 

..ierHin,  New  York  Citr. 

Peter  Henilvnan.  Hvw  York  Cilr. 


■>TX.Vf* 


Ch».E.Hnll,Indiai 
C'hHi.  E.  Hill,  IndiBiiiLi 
Cbas.E.  IfalLIndiikim 
Chs;.  E.  Hall,  Indmnm 
K.  Rauh  &  Son,  Indian 


-dDiiinled  Bone  Men) 

torsr  Ammpniated  Bone  Super-phng 


Ueo!  e,'.  CniTla  *  Co!|  Clneinniiti  \ 
Deo.  E.  Cnrric  k  Co,  Cindnnati . 
N'wettem  FertllMBKCa^CbiDacD 
N'weXem  FcTlillilnB  Ca..ChleaBa 
N'»eriteraFerlilitlntCii..Chieacii 
Udo.  B.  Cnrri«  A  Co..  Lontsvilla 
Ueo.  E.  Carrie  i  Co..  LoniiTille 
L.  L.Onwker,  Buffalo   ..... 
IlenrykraaaACo.St.  Louii    . 
Amor,  Smith  k  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Amor,  Smith  «  Co.,  Cincinnati 
Henry  KraniJtCa„SLLaui>    . 
Thompion  k  Edwarda,  CbicaRO 
TbaiupBon  k  Edward*,  Chicaco   . 
Thompeon  k  Edwarde.  Chieani    . 
N'Heitem  Fertilliin«  Co„  Chleaco 
N'wealern  Fertiliiinf  Co.Cbicaco 
Henry  Kraut  &  Co..  St.  Lauii 
L.  L.  Crooker,  BnSalo    .... 


'Land  Plat 

I  Trace. 


.    Analysed  for  experii 
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OUR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  WORK  * 


BY   PROF.   C.    L.    INGERSOLL,  OF  PUEDUK   TNIVERBITY. 


This  matter  of  agricaltural  work  is  one  in  which  I  am  clo9ely  engaged,  Agri- 
caltural  Colleges,  or  Industrial  Schools  are  of  somewhat  recent  origin.  Other 
kinds  of  education  have  in  their  favor  the  prestige  of  being  ancient  Just  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  first  'school  of  industrial  education  was  estab- 
lished. This  was  situatecl  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  first 
school  for  teaching  of  agricultural  science  should  originate  in  a  little  free  republic 
like  that.  The  idea  of  agricultural  colleges  developed  quite  rapidly  in  Europe. 
We  find  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  kind  as  early  as  1803,  and  another 
in  1806.  In  France  there  was  one  established  in  1821.  In  1827  one  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1849,  one  in  England.  I  give  a  few  of  those  dates  to  show  how  rapidly  they 
increased,  but  those  countries  which  had  no  backbone,  either  political  or  commer- 
cial were  not  sufficiently  zealous  to  start  an  agricultural  school.  About  this  time 
their  influence  was  being  felt  across  the  Atlantic  in  America ;  Michigan  being  the 
first  to  esteem  the  wisdom  of  an  agricultural  college.  At  the  establishmeDi  of 
their  agricultural  society,  a  few  men  gathered  together,  having  received  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  to  hold  fairs,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  having  an  agricul- 
tural college,  and  in  1850  the  Legislature  took  some  action  on  the  subject,  but  the 
^hool  was  not  started  until  1857,  and  is  now  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  two  schools  in  the  United  States  which  is  purely  agricul- 
tural.    Mississippi  has  started  a  similar  one,  and  teaches  the  same  branches. 

Congress,  in  1862,  gave  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  for  the  establishment  of  universities  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  it  is  under  this  grant  that  Purdue  University  is  established. 
In  Canada  we  find  they  ha.ve  looked  up  this  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and  started 
a  school  after  visiting  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States.  They  teach  geology, 
practical  and  analytical  chemistry,  systematic  botany,  zoology  and  anatomy.  This 
implies  what  agricultural  colleges  should  teach.  The  schools  in  England  are  for 
the  aristocrats  of  the  land,  and  pupils  are  not  taught  to  take  hold  and  do  the  work 
that  every  one  needs,  but  the  Americans  are  teaching  by  practical  work  as  well  as 
by  theory. 

In  my  travels  over  the  country  I  am  frequently  asked.  Where  are  you  located  ? 
I  tell  them  that  I  am  located  at  Purdue  University,  and  was  formerly  from 
Michigan.    Then  they  want  to  know  what  we  teach  in  those  colleges.    I  say  to 


^StenoRraphic  pynopvis  of  an  address  before  the  Annual  Afrricultnral  Convention,  Jan- 
uary, 1882. 
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them  that  we  teach  chemistry,  botany,  historj',  etc.,  and  practical  agriculture,  aa  it 
takes  place  in  our  fields.  At  Purdue  University  we  have  three  courses  of  study, 
that  is,  scientific,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  which  are  similar,  though  in  the 
main  a  little  different.  In  the  agricultural  course  the  first  term  the  student  listens 
to  a  course  of  lectures  upon  stock,  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and 
if  time  is  allowed  he  gives  some  accurate  experiments  in  agriculture.  We  then 
have  talks  on  stock  breeding,  same  on  comparative  anatomy,  veterinary  obstetrics 
and  botany,  and  give  some  experiments  in  entymology,  which  closes  the  work  of 
the  first  year.  The  second  year  the  student  takes  up  the  work  oi  horticulture  and 
floriculture.  The  different  kinds  of  flowers  are  studied  by  actual  investigations; 
landscape  gardening  and  forestry  are  also  taught.  Some  lectures  are  given  on 
market  gardening  and  the  m'anagemcnt  of  hot  beds.  Then  comes  the  subject  of 
drainage,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  comes  be- 
fore the  farmers  of  this  State.  The  third  year  veterinary  science  is  taken  up,  and 
Ie3N)ns  on  veterinary  medicine  given  to  animal  uses  are  required.  We  use  as  a 
foundation  for  the  most  of  the  work  on  veterinary  science,  works  that  are  as  free 
from  technicalities  as  possible.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  farm  manage- 
ment, and  during  the  spring  term  they  get  some  lectures  about  agricultural 
chemistry.  We  hope  to  add  in  the  future  more  of  this  in  the  senior  year,  and 
give  the  student  some  practical  work  in  the  line  of  agricultural  chemistry,  so  that 
the  young  man  who  completes  a  course  at  the  University  would  be  able  to  give 
you  a  theory  on  agricultural  work,  and  be  able  to  point  out  and  analyze  the 
difierent  kinds  of  soil.  About  the  same  time  he  takes  up  biology  or  the  low  order 
of  plant  life.  This  is  followed  by  a  course  in  botany,  which  occupies  two  terms, 
then  zoology,  physics  and  the  construction  of  machinery.  Two  hours  are  given 
every  day  in  chemistry,  one  hour  in  recitation  to  the  Professor,  and  one  hour  with 
the  instruments.  He  then  takes  up  analytical  geometry,  and  also  astronomy ;  this 
is  only  studied  three  or  four  weeks.  One  year  is  devoted  to  drawing,  he  is  required 
to  study  history ;  this  is  followed  by  the  English  and  German  languages,  which 
is  about  the  extent  of  studies  for  the  agricultural  student  in  the  University. 

Then  we  have  Physiology  from  which  we  study  the  building  up  and  breaking 
down  of  the  animal  tissues  in  the  body.  This  is  followed  by  a  term  in  Geology 
which  giveB  you  a  pretty  fair  outline  of  our  course  of  study.  'Students  are  re- 
quired to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  when  the  work  can  be  furnished  them 
without  loss  to  the  Institution.  If  we  wish  to  transplant  trees  or  any  kind  of  out- 
door work  to  be  done,  the  students  are  the  6nes  we  ask  to  do  it.  As  they  are  work- 
ing they  are  asking  questions  in  regard  to  the  work,  and  are  much  benefited  in  that 
way.  In  the  winter  we  have  no  outdoor  work,  and  the  student  goes  into  the  me- 
chanical department  and  takes  lessons  there.  The  Professor  tells  them  how  to  file 
flaws  and  gives  them  instruction  in  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  this  is  one 
winter's  work. 

The  second  winter  he  learns  blacksmithing  and  the  art  of  using  a  forge — in 
dnstries  which  are  indispensable  in  a  farming  community,  as  much  time  may  be 
»aved  by  having  a  little  forge  in  some  comer,  and  understanding  how  to  use  it,  of 
course  we  do  not  expect  to  make  practical  blacksmiths.    Many  of  you  seen  the 
umples  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall  and  know  something  of  the  material  exhibited 
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The  work  shows  for  itself  and  what  it  is.  We  have  not  had  time  lo 
I  much  iu  Horticulture  and  Forestry  ;el;  it  is  a  thing  that  Univerxitiee  are 
e  to  do  in  a  dav.  We  shall  however  endeaver  to  leach  the  proceswa  of 
[  and  the  transformation  of  planbi.  We  also  have  apparatus  for  Meteoro- 
observations,  conforming  to  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
B  exception,  thev  take  at  Washington  mean  tine,  wl)ile  we  take  at  9  a.  m., 

and  sundown.  Students  are  taught  how  to  make  these  obaervationH  and 
manage  the  instrumenls  and  their  construciion. 

.  before  leaving  home  I  received  a  report  from  the  Iowa  AgriculturaJ  Cot- 
This  ia  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  West  which  has  built  up  rspidlj,  almoat 
the  last  11  years,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  succeasfal  Western  Col- 
in its  workings  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  ours.  Purdue  was  the 
ricultural  Collie  in  which  stuijents  were  required  to  do  some  work  in  th* 
lies'  shop— work  that  would  bring  out  the  latent  powers  and  better  hitn  for 
D.     WiscoDsin  has  applied  this  to  their  University,  and  Kansas  je  looking 

same  direction.     And   in  the  Ule  report  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural 

they  are  looking  towards  having  mechanics  introduced  in  their  Institution, 
the  principles  of  carpentry  may  be  thoroughly  taught. 
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INDIANA   IXDUCEMENTS  TO  IMMIGRANTS* 


BY    DR.    A.   C.   STEVENSON. 


If  I  should  per  chance  tiud  anything  to  say  of  interest  to  foreign  immigrants 
I  trust  it  will  be  equally  so  to  tliose  of  our  own  neighboring  states  who  may  find 
it  their  interest  to  make  a  home  here,  and  I  trust  gur  people — the  citizens  of  this 
State — may  be  somewhat  benefited  in  reviewing  their  own  advantages. 

It  will  be  deen  that  the  State  holds  a  central  position  with  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  together  with  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
coal,  iron  and  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  on  the  east.  On  its 
west  lies  the  great  grain  and  meat  producing  States,  together  with  the  mining 
States  and  Territories.  On  its  south  lies  the  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  producing 
States.     For  the  benefit  of  strangers,  I  will  copy  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  State. 

•*  iDdiana,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  American  Union,  lies  between  37°,  47'' 
and  41°,  W  north  latitude,  and  84°,  W  and  88°,  2^  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  seperated  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami  river.  On  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river, 
separating  it  from  Kentucky,  between  the  mouths  of  the  great  Miami  and  the 
Wabash.  On  the  west  by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wabash  river 
from  its  mouth  to  a  point  where  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Vincennes  last 
touches  the  western  bank  of  that  stream ;  thence  north  on  that  line  to  a  point  ten 
miles  north  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north  by  a  line 
drawn  from  that  point  due  east,  until  it  intersecti^  the  eastern  boundary,  separating 
the  State  from  Michigan.  A  small  portion  of  Lake  Michigan  is  included  in  the 
northern  boundary.  The  coast  line  is  about  60  miles  in  length.  Michigan  City 
is  the  only  lake  harbour  in  the  State.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  is  276 
milen,  with  an  average  breadth  of  145  miles,  and  the  area  is  33,809  square  miles.'' 

The  State  has  no  mountains,  and  only  a  few  hills  along  its  southern  border 
worth  a  notice.  The  State  occupies  a  table  land,  with  a  gentle  inclination  south- 
ward, with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  along  the  northern  border,  which  is 
drained  into  the  lakes.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  resting  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  A 
tlense  furest  once  overshadowed  a  carpet  of  wild  grasses  beneath.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  I  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  country  as  I  traveled 
over  it  sixty  years  ago,  along  narrow  pathways  frequently  crossed  by  small  streams 
and  rivers  as  clear  as  glass,  in  which  could  be  seen  its  finny  inhabitants  in  a  depth 
of  water  of  ten  feet.    It  wUl  be  seen  and  noted  by  immigrants  that  the  State  lies 
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immediately  in  the  latitude  known  as  the  gnsB  region,  where  the  best  cultiyated 
grasses  flourish,  unharmed  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  or  the  extreme 
freezing  of  northern  winters,  where  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  raised  without 
the  plow.  The  soil  of  the  State  is  very  productive  and  not  easily  exhausted,  even 
the  clay  subsoil  beneath  when  exposed  for  a  season  becomes  very  productive.  The 
products  of  the  State  are  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  hay,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  beets,  parsnips,  and  still  other  garden  v^etables  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Fruits:  Apples,  pears,  quince,  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  goosberricB, 
and  currants,  and  peaches  in  special  localities. 

Domestic  animals :  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Fowls :  -  Turkeys, 
pea-fowls,  guinea-fowls,  bftrn-yard  fowls  or  the  common  hen  and  pigeons.  In  con- 
sidering our  products  of  com  and  wheat,  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  fruiU, 
vegetables  and  fowls,  the  great  advantages  of  a  central  position  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. The  great  grain  and  wheat  producing  States  is  west  of  us,  and  further  from 
our  large  eastern  cities  and  commercial  ports,  and  manufacturing  districts,  which 
constitutes  at  least  a  very  important  part  of  our  market  for  these  products.  Ther 
are  compelled  necessarily  to  pass  through  this  State.  Longer  lines  of  travel  im- 
plies greater  costs  of  transportation  and  greater  risks  and  damage  to  live  stock. 
We  invite  that  intelligent  flood  of  agriculturists  from  our  eastern  States  as  they 
pass  westward,  to  consider  these  advantages ;  but  this  is  but  a  very  slight 
view  of  the  advantages  of  a  central  location.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  our  whole  southern  border  is  separated  only  by  a  very  short  distance, 
from  the  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  producing  States,  and  that  tl\ey  are  large  con- 
sumerH  of  our  products,  and  we  are  of  theirs.  This  consumption  will  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  South  has  commenced  a  new  era  in  her  life,  and  her  his- 
tory and  wealth.  Her  agricultural  system  is  rapidly  changing  and  improving. 
New  ideas  have  taken  hold  of  her  as  is  manifest  in  the  great  exhibition  now  being 
held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  North  will  here  learn  many  things  of  the  South, 
and  the  South  many  things  of  the  North,  alike  beneficial  to  both.  And  not  the 
leant  many  old  predjudices  will  be  done  away  with,  and  many  new  loves  and 
attachments  formed,  binding  the  Nation  together  with  strong  ties  of  afiection  and 
love  and  a  common  interest.  The  South  will  continue  to  purchase  flour,  meal, 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  horses  and  mules  of  the  West,  simply  because  they  can  make 
them  at  less  cost  by  raising  cotton  and  RUgar ;  and  as  surely  will  the  North  buy 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice  of  the  South.  Climatical  causes — nature's  laws — controls 
in  this.  Our  central  advantages  here  presents  themselves  again.  First,  our  con- 
tiguity; second,  our  water  communication  by  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Mississippi 
through  the  Yery  center  of  the  cotton  States;  and  lastly,  by  a  number  of  railroads 
at  several  difierent  points. 

With  the  outside  world  the  State  holds  quite  an  enviable  position.  North,  she 
has  water  communication  by  the  lakes,  the  Welland  canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  east,  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic  is 
reached  by  the  lakes  and  the  New  York  canal  and  numerous  railroads ;  south, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  reached  by  water  through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ; 
west,  by  rail  the  mining  States,  and  Territories,  and  Pacific  ports  are  reached. 

There  are  in  the  older  States  a  great  many  young  men  of  good  industrious 
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habitfi,  fair  education,  good  morals,  and  willing  to  work,  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  are  a  great  many  foreign  immigrants  of  good  morale 
and  indostrious  habits  seeking  the  same  thing.  What*I  have  already  said  haf« 
been  for  those  supposed  to  possess  means  to  make  purchases  of  such  realty  as  may 
be  needed  to  make  them  producers  of  marketable  products  on  their  own  account,  but 
to  such  as  have  not,  let  me  remind  that  there  is  in  the  State  21,637,760  acres  of 
land,  the  most  of  which  is  arable.  The  population  2,000,000.  One-half  of  this 
number  is  women,  deduct  next  the  children,  old  persons  and  invalids,  miners, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  the  citizens  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  vilages,  civil 
officers,  teachers  and  ministers,  and  there  will  be  left  quite  an  insufficient  force  to 
work  these  21,000,000  of  acres.  Help  is  needed  by  almost  every  farmer  for  which 
he  is  willing  to  pay  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day  and  board,  and  if 
he  has  a  family  a  house  is  generally  furnished,  also  a  garden,  firewood,  pasture 
for  his  cow  and  a  few  pigs,  fowls  at  his  pleasure  and  he  boards  himself  with  still 
some  increase  in  wages.  The  large  coal  fields  of  the  State  hire  large  numbers  of 
men.  The  large  quarries  of  mountain  limestone  are  worked  by  hired  labor.  The 
5,000  miles  of  railroad  is  run  and  kept  in  repair  by  hired  labor.  In  1878,  the  value 
of  the  State's  manufactures  was  $185,050,220.  This  was  doubtless  the  product  of 
hired  labor.  The  State  in  1880  had  ten  cities,  viz.:  Indianapolis,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  75,074;  Evans ville,  29,280;  Fort  Wayne,  26,880;  Terre  Haute,  26,040; 
New  Albany,  16,422;  Lafayette,  14,860;  South  Bend,  13,279;  Richmond,  12,473; 
Logansport,  11,198;  Jeffersouville,  10,422.  These  cities  and  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  towns  require  a  large  number  of  laborers,  clerks  and  salesmen  for 
which  wages,  for  both  male  and  female,  are  liberally  paid.  More  might  be  added 
bnt  we  trust  enough  has  been  indicated  to  show  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
and  demand  for  those  who  are  willing  and  not  ashamed  to  work,  and  rich  rewards 
are  in  store  for  them.  I  can  name  a  number  of  our  best  and  wealthiest  farmers 
who,  since  I  settled  in  the  State,  fifty-five  years  ago,  were  working  by  the  day  and 
month  at  small  wages.  I  have  immediately  in  mind  in  my  immediate  (former) 
neighborhood  several  such,  viz. : 

Isaac  Browning,  who  is  the  owner  of  more  than  one  good  farm ;  the  Allys, 
Hutchinsons,  two  brothers ;  Gilam  Bains,  the  son  of  a  widow,  worked  for  years  as 
a  hired  hand,  is  the  owner  now  of  several  fine  farms,  and  is  young  yet  and  likely 
to  be  the  owner  of  several  more.     What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again. 

A  similar  success  has  attended  the  industrious  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Many 
bankers  and  merchants  and  leading  mechanics  commenced  life  poor.  The  cashier 
and  clerk  of  one  of  the  best  managed  National  Banks  in  the  State  I  know  to  have 
made  their  own  fortunes.  In  the  mercantile  line  many  might  be  named  equally  suc- 
cessful.  This  healthy  condition  of  things  may  well  be  encouraging  to  all  beginners. 

All  that  is  here  seen  as  encouraging  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  hired  laborer 
is  more  so  to  the  artizan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  capitalist. 
Capital  as  an  emigrant,  like  individuals,  is  often  seen  seeking  the  far  west  and 
locating  upon  government  lands,  where,  instead  of  making  imj)rovements,  is  con- 
tent with  paying  large  taxes  to  the  State  and  grazing  the  neighboring  herds  of 
cattle  for  nothing  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  seeking  a  purchaser,  and  at  last  is 
forced  to  take  first  cost,  with  the  loss  of  interest  and  a  large  sum  in  taxes.     But  he 
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has  the  consolation  of  having  assisted  in  building  a  number  of  school  houses  and 
adding  largely  to  the  revenues  of  an  infant  and  worthy  young  State.  This  is  my 
experience  in  a  small  adventure  that  I  once  made  in  public  lands.  Many  have 
done  even  worse,  paid  a  large  amount  in  taxes  and  then  let  them  go  for  taxes  still 
accruing.  Disappointed  in  this  it  has  sou;i;ht  other  modes.  Loans  upon  realty 
was  thought  to  be  quite  safe.  But  this  has  not  been  without  risks  and  many 
losses.  Over  valuations  have  not  been  infrequent,  foreclosures  and  sales  that  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  the  property  held,  and  rents  paying  little  interest.  The  traveler 
that  forsakes  the  well  known  road  to  his  destination  for  a  nearer  route  by  some  ob- 
scure pathway,  frequently  finds  himself  lost  and  is  compelled  to  retrace  his  step^ 
in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Let  manufacturers  and  capitalists  join  hands,  as  they  always  have  done,  and 
engage  in  business  that  they  well  understand,  the  profits  of  which  they  well  know, 
and  in  proper  localities,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  success  or  lossies  only  as  is  com- 
mon in  all  things,  where  the  natural  or  necessary  appliances  and  the  demands  for 
the  products  are  of  the  requisite  character. 

We  invite  a  close  attention  to  these  things.  The  manufacturer  wants  power  to 
run  his  machinery,  easily  obtained  and  cheap,  and  this  can  be  had  here.  This 
State  has  a  number  of  small  rivers  crossing  it  at  many  points,  that  may  be  easily 
dammed,  that  will  afford  ample  water  power  for  a  very  large  number  of  factories 
and  mills.  Mill  men  now  seem  to  prefer  steam  and  are  generally  using  it  in 
preference  to  water  power. 

For  steam  purposes  the  State  has  an  abundance  of  good  coal.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  there  are  7,000  square  miles  of  stone  coal,  of  seven 
working  seams,' at  a  depth  of  from  50  to  220  feet,  and  of  from  2}  to  11  feet  in 
thickness.  These  mines  are  in  an  arable,  well  settled  country,  good  farms,  numer- 
ous town  and  villages,  and  with  several  cities,  viz:  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute, 
Evansville,  New  Albany,  JefTersonville  and  Greencastle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
each  of  which  is  now  doing  quite  an  amount  of  manufacturing.  These  coal-fields 
are  approached  by  a  number  of  first  class  railroads,  leading  by  short  runs  to  every 
part  of  the  State  and  from  which  all  parts  of  the  United  States  may  be  reached. 
These  coal-fields  are  covered  by  forests  of  fine  timber,  and  bordered  on  the  east 
by  the  most  extensive  beds  of  subcarboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  that  will 
be  of  great  value  in  the  construction  of  factories  and  dams  for  water  power. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  value,  the  amount  of  raw  material  at  hand 
produced  in  the  State.  Timber  is  found  here  of  many  varieties,  both  hard  and 
soft,  suitable  for  the  best  buildings  and  the  finest  finishing,  and  for  furniture  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  manufacturer  of  the  finest  furniture  need  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  for  his  material.  The  mechanic  and  the  engineer  who  must 
have  for  bridges,  mills  and  buildings,  to  support  great  burdens,  the  strongest  tim- 
bers, needs  nothing  better  than  our  many  varieties  of  oak.  Textiles  of  wool,  flax 
and  hemp  are  abundant,  and  may  be  procured  abundantly  without  the  cost  of  distant 
transportation;  and* cotton  at  but  a  trifling  cost.  The  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions, meats,  flour,  meal,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  so  great  and  so  well  known 
that  they  scarcely  need  a  mention,  yet  their  value  to  the  manufacturer  are  of  very 
great  importance,  insuring  profitable  dividends. 
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There  ia  no  healthier  State  in  the  Union  than  Indiana.  Finer  liien  and  hand- 
somer women  are  not  to  be  found — health  and  vigor  is  well  marked  in  every  face. 
Another  fact  of  some  importance  is  that  our  people  are  a  willing  people  and  are 
anxious  to  see  our  manufactories  g^atly  increased.  Manufacturers  who  may 
emigrate  here  will  find  friends  who  will  be  ready  to  lend  aid  to  enterprises  of  this 
kind  in  every  possible  way.  Our  people  have  got  above  that  low  degree  of  in- 
telligence that  enables  demagogues  to  thrive  by  the  cry  of  "  monopoly  " — "  rich 
monopolists  who  grind  the  poor  and  are  given  bounties  and  special  privileges.*' 
Sach  a  state  of  society  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  say  the  least,  and  often  by 
ill-advised  litigation  are  very  troublesome  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  still  one  thing  yet  that  is  indispensable  and  without  which  all  else 
amounts  to  nothing,  and  that  is  a  good  market.  Is  that  to  be  had  here?  We 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  yea.  The  State  has  now  two  million  of  inhabitants,  in 
a  healthy  business  condition,  mostly  agriculturists,  able  to  buy  all  needed  manu- 
factures which  are  manv  and  must  be  had,  and  if  thev  can  not  be  had  at  home 
must  be  procured  abroad.  Let  us  make  an  invoice  of  a  very  ordinary  house  and 
houiiehold  goods  of  one  of  our  common  farmers  that  we  may  the  better  compre- 
hend our  wants.  And  first  of  all  a  house  must  be  had,  lumber,  boards,  scantling, 
shingles.  To  furnish  these  a  mill  must  he  had  to  cut  the  boards,  saws  are  needed 
for  the  mill  and  a  machine  shop  is  needed  to  make  them.  Lumber  must  be 
had,  and  teams,  wagons  and  axes  to  get  the  logs  for  the  mill.  Factories  must  be 
had  before  the  wagon  can  move,  and  the  ax,  simple  as  it  is  can  not  be  had  without 
a  factory  and  a  manufacturer.  Still  more  to  make  the  ax  iron  and  steel  onust  be 
had,  these  require  furnaces  to  furnish  the  pig  iron.  Rolling  mills  to  prepare  the 
ax  bars.  The  steel  requires  great  complicated  machinery  for  its  manufacture. 
And  all  the  hands  thus  engaged  must  be  fed  by  the  farmer  who  furnishes  the  meat, 
fowls,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  vegetables ;  and  lastly  the  bread,  but  this  again 
requires  mills  and  machinery,  engines  and  boilers,  and  again,  these  engines  require 
great  factories  and  much  machinery  and  trained  workmen  to  make  them.  Now  we 
have  only  the  boards  and  shingles,  we  are  ready  for  work ;  but  the  carpenter  mut^t 
have  a  hammer  and  nails,  saw,  adze,  square  and  ax,  each  of  these  must  be  furn- 
ished by  a  manufacturer.  Now  we  want  brick,  lime,  sand.  The  mason  and 
plasterer  must  have  trowels,  nice  steel  instruments  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments must  be  had  before  the  chimney  can  be  put  up  or  mortar  can  be  put  in  place. 
JSow  doors  and  sash,  again  we  must  have  a  factory;  and  yet  there  is  gla.^  and 
glassworks  must  be  had.  We  have  now  a  plain  house  not  painted  even.  But  we 
must  have  something  in  it — a  chair  t«  sit  upon  and  another  factory  is  needed — a 
table  to  eat  upon,  another  factory ;  dishes  for  the  table,  and  another  factory  is 
needed;  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  again  other  factories.  Stoves,  kettles  of  tin, 
iron  and  copper  requiring  other  factories.  Beds,  bedding  and  bedsteads,  cabinet 
factories  for  the  latter;  mattress  makers  and  woolen  factories  for  blankets  and 
coverlets,  with  complicated  machinery  of  cards,  jennies,  looms,  fullers,  etc.  Now 
vre  have  only  provided  for  a  young  family  in  the  plainest  and  most  inexpensive 
manner.  But  we  can  not  stop  yet.  The  family  must  be  clothed,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods  at  least  must  be  had  and  these  require  factories  for  both  wool  and  cotton. 
Hats,  bonnets  and  shoes  requiring  as  many  factories.     Now  these  young  folks  are 
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ready  for  business,  the  lady  wants  needles,  thread,  scissors,  a  thimble,  all  requir- 
ing as  many  factories.  The  gentleman  also  wants  tools  to  work  the  farm,  plows, 
hoes,  harrows,  wagons,  forks,  harness,  requiring  as  many  manufacturies,  men  and 
boys  work,  women  and  girls — a  few  may  be  too  young  and  a  few  to  old,  yet  there 
are  a  large  number  to  be  supplied,  there  being  two  million  in  the  State. 

One  other  item  of  no  small  interest  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  is  the 
very  large  system  of  railroads  completed  in  the  State,  the  most  of  which  center  or 
conjoin  in  this  city.  There  are  4,963  miles  of  road,  with  several  more  roads  pro- 
jected, and  several  near  completion.  The  new  lines  must  have  entire  new  outfits 
of  freight,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives.  Business  is  constantly  increasing  on 
the  old  roads,  requiring  additional  cars  and  locomotives;  wear  and  accident  make 
additional  requirementn.  And  it  might  appropriately  be  noticed  in  this  place  that 
there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  similar  machinery  to  run^ie  great  number  of  grist 
and  saw-mills  that  are  found  in  every  one  of  our  ninety-two  counties.  Add  to 
these  the  same  kind  of  machinery  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  machine  shops  and 
there  is  a  large  thing  just  here  for  the  manufacturers  of  engines,  locomotives,  cars, 
railroad  irons  of  steel  and  iron,  chairs,  spikes,  etc. 

This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  our  wants,  but  my  time  and  your  patience  will 
not  permit  me  to  pursue  this  view  of  our  wants  further.  But  I  trust  it  will  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  immigrants  (of  this  class)  and  to  capitalists.  The  per- 
manency and  value  of  investments  of  this  kind  is  fair;  these  wants  are 'permanent 
and  must  last  as  long  as  civilization  endures.  In  view  of  our  central  position,  our 
water  and  rail  transportation,  placing  us  in  connection  with  all  the  other  States  of 
the  Union.  Our  manufactures  are  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  the  two  million 
inhabitants  of  this  State.  The  great  f^rain  and  meat  producing  States  and  the 
gold  and  silver  mining  districts  lies  west  of  our  State,  whilst  the  manufacturing 
States  lies  east  of  us  some  hundreds  of  miles  adding  greatly  to  their  cost  of  trans- 
portation as  against  this  State.  Also  an  advantage  in  time  in  orderiag  manufac- 
tures that  will  always  give  a  preference  to  near  points  over  distant  ones.  Our 
connections  with  the  south  are  short  runs  bv  rail:  and  bv  river  at  all  seasons, 
except  very  short  periods,  and  that  only  occasionally,  by  ice  or  drouth.  Our 
manufactures  are  already  going  there.  Indiana  plows,  wagons,  and  carriages  may 
be  seen  there.  Studebaker  wagons,  of  South  Bend,  may  be  seen  for  sale  in  many 
of  the  southern  towns.  Renic  and  Curtis  carriages  are  there.  I  saw  there  long 
strings  of  cheap  carriages  made  in  a  neighboring  city  in  Ohio  (Cincinnati),  trav- 
eling from  town  to  town  as  they  are  seen  here.  But  this  is  to  be  a  great  manufac- 
turing center,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  central  position  as  to  the  States 
of  the  Union;  its  rail  and  water  communication;  its  convenient  outlets  to  other 
countries ;  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  seeking  profitable  investment.  Every 
State  now  has  a  college  for  teaching  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These 
young  men  will  readily  seize  upon  the  best  localities  which  must  make  this  a  great 
manufacturing  State. 

Many  other  considerations  press  us,  such  as  the  advantages  of  special  localities, 
which  would  require  a  lengthy  paper  of  itself,  and  would  undoubtedly  be,  if  well 
considered,  very  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  seeking  a  locality,  but  must  be 
passed,  to  notice  very  briefly  one  other  thing  of  greatest  interest,  and  alike  bene- 
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ficial  to  all  claases,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  all  nationalities,  and  all  colore,  both 
white  and  black,  the  bulwark  of  the  State  and  National  governments,  the  nource 
and  life  of  liberty,  the  mainiipring  of  morals  and  sound  religion,  the  Staters  grand 
Myslem  of  educcUum.  In  every  county,  in  every  township,  and  these  again  divided 
into  smaller  districts,  are  to  be  seen  neat,  comfortable  school  housen,  of  frame  or 
brick,  painted  bright  colors,  green  grassy  yards  with  neat  board  fences,  and  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  healthy,  cheerful,  rosy  cheeked  children  with  books,  slates  and 
blackboard  receiving  instructions  by  well  trained  teachers.  May  it  not  be  justly 
said  that  these  sc^hools  are  the  pride  and  glory *of  the  State,  when  it  is  known  that 
they  are  sustained  by  a  fund  of  nine  million  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoqHand, 
seven  hundred  and  eight  dollars,  and  this  large  amount  is  being  steadily  in- 
creased.* "^ 

A  normal  school  is  also  provided  by  the  State  to  train  teachers  for  these  com- 
mon schools.  It  has  also  further  provided  for  a  college  of  high  order,  that  edu- 
cation may  here  be  made  complete  and  free  to  all.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  State, 
mindful  that  the  great  sources  of  wealth  is  agriculture  and  the  mechanics  arts, 
the  one  producing  food  and  raw  material  of  great  value,  the  other  changing  these 
crude  materials  into  useful  articles  of  many  times  their  value,  as  they  come  from 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  has  provided  amply  for  these  wants  by  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  which  are  taught  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts 
and  kindred  or  necessary  sciences.  This  would  seem  to  be  enough,  yet  Christian 
benevolence  has  added  largely  to  these  educational  sources  of  the  State;  as  the 
Presbyterians  by  a  college  at  Crawfordsvillc,  the  Methodists  at  Greencastle,  the 
Christians  at  Indianapolis,  the  Friends  at  Richmond,  and  the  Presbyterians  at 
Hanover  attest.  These  educational  advantages  can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  United 
States.  Free  as  the  limpid  water  that  gushes  from  our  hill-sides,  from  which  all 
may  drink  without  cost,  all  may  as  freely  drink  from  these  sources  of  knowledge 
that  are  found  in  every  town,  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  State. 


*  In  1880  there  were9t(>t7  8chool-hoU(<es,  valued  at  $11,817,954.  Not.oRtiefied  with  ail  this. 
the  State  in  the  same  year  provided  for  $1^19,191  69  by  taxation  to  be  added  to  the  interest 
on  the  school  fund  of  $204,145.30  adding  still  interoiit  on  non-negotiable  bonds  ^34,187,  un- 
claimed fees  9879.22,  congressional  township  revenue  dl98,247.66,  amount  of  local  tuition  tax 
$589,093.21,  proceeds  of  liquor  license  $193,512.15,  making  a  grand  total  expended  in  carrying 
oA  the  schools  for  a  single  year,  $2,939,872.23. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  STATISTICS  TO  AGRICULTURE  * 


BY   J.    B.   CONNER,   CHIEF   OF   THE   BUREAU   OP  STATISTICS. 


The  subject  of  statistics  is  usually  considered  a  dry  one  for  discussion.  How- 
ever it  may  be  considered  on  this  occasion,  it  shall  have  the  merit  of  brevity.  The 
importance  of  statistics  to  agriculture  may  at  first  thought  seem  a  narrow  subject. 
But  when  agriculture  is  considered  in  its  true  relation  to  the  other  industries,  it 
will  appear  much  broader.  Agriculture  in  this  country'  stands  in  its  relation  to 
manufacturing,  mining  and  commerce  as  the  balance  wheel  to  the  engine  which 
moves  the  multiform  machinery  of  a  great  factory.  Statistics  are  collected  and 
classified  facts,  and  though  these  may  relate  specifically  to  the  main  and  counter 
shafts,  pulleys  and  belts  of  the  great  industrial  establishment,  they  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  motive  and  regulating  power,  but  for  which  all  the  others 
would  stop  their  revolutions.  Therefore,  any  adequate  exposition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  statistics  to  agriculture,  must  take  in  almost  the  entire  range  of  the 
subject  of  statistics.  The  briefest  outline  of  so  broad  a  topic  must  suffice  on  this 
ccasion. 

The  science  of  statistics  had  its  origin  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Prussia,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  other  leading  countries  of  Europe  now  have 
well  organized  departments,  searching  for  facts,  comparing  and  deducing  from  these 
new  facts,  in  all  departments  of  activity.  The  organization  of  the  work  in  the 
United  States  is  now  going  on  in  almost  every  State,  in  one  form  or  another. 
From  the  biiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  this  day,  classes  of  men  have  been 
shaking  their  heads  and  asking  the  question:  *'  What  is  the  use  of  statistics,  any 
way?"  The  simple  and  plain  things  require  the  most  time  for  explanation,  and 
like  the  lexicographer  who  takes  a  page  for  the  definition  and  interpretation  of 
monosvllables,  those  who  realize  the  usefulness  of  statistical  science  must  continue 
their  explanations.  But  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the  best  answer  and 
explanations  are  statistical  tabulations  of  facts  which  become  as  palpable  as 
mathematical  solutions. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  tract  of  500  acres  of  land,  which 
yielded  immense  and  profitable  crops  of  staple  production.  The  owner  of  it  became 
wealthy.  When  he  died  he  left  it  as  the  patrimony  of  an  only  son.  The  methods 
of  industry  of  the  father  also  descended  with  the  farm  to  the  son.  But  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm  grew  less  and  less  till  the  son  became  a  subject  of  neighborly 
charity.     The  over-piously  inclined  friends  about  him  said  this  was  God's  provi- 

"^  Delivered  before  Annual  Agricultural  Convention,  January,  1882.  * 
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dential  dealing  toward  their  neighbor,  and  it  was  for  a  wise  purpone;  that  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  failure  of  hw  cropR,  and  they  comforted  him  with  advice 
of  pioiu  resignation.  One  day  a  man  came  along  who  had  a  bent  of  mind  for 
facts,  and  who  had  some  love  for  and  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He^  asked  the 
impoverished  farmer  how  many  crops  of  given  kinds  had  been  grown  upon  his 
land,  and  what  had  been  returned  to  the  soil  for  all  this.  Putting  dowti  the 
answers  and  learning  that  no  element  had  been  returned  to  the  soil,  he  consulted 
some  of  the  statistical  works  of  a  noted  Prussian  scientist,  and  found  that  a  given 
number  of  crop  productions  had,  in  a  great  many  cases  cited,  exhausted  the  soil  of 
its  potash,  or  lime,  or  magnesia,  or  other  elements.  He  advised  the  experiment  on 
a  small  scale  with  some  of  these.elements  added  to  the  soil.  It  was  done  and  the 
land  produced  abundantly  again.  Re^rting  to  his  mine  of  these  elements  where 
all  were  combined,  in  his  barnyard  and  other  sources  of  supply,  the  impoverished 
farmer  soon  began  to  learn  that  the  formula  of  his  over-pious  neighbors  was  not 
the  be»t  solution  of  his  troubles  by  any  means. 

A  hard  providence  indeed  is  our  ignorance,  but  if  these  light  afflictions  which 
seem  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  shall  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  better  thought  for 
those  who  are  exercised  thereby,  a  bles<«ed  providence  indeed  is  it  after  all.  That 
farmer  is  the  type  of  a  million  others,  all  over  the  world.  With  such  practical 
solution  of  his  troubles  by  the  man  of  facts,  this  one  ceased  to  shake  his  he'ad 
or  ask,  "What  is  the  use  of  statistics,  any  way?"  Such  illustrations  stand  as 
an  answer  in  the  concrete  to  the  inquiry  in  the  topic  under  discussjon. 

It  can  not  always  be  definitely  determined  what  good  may  result  in  the  collection 
and  clarification  of  facts,  which  is  the'  work  of  statisticians,  any  more  than  the 
judge  of  a  court  can  tell  how  a  cause  may  terminate,  while  the  evidence  is  being 
heard ;  but  the  facts  and  evidence  reveal  the  true  relation  of  things,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  wisdom  to  trust  as  many  facts  as  we  can  collect  and  arrange. 

"Of  what  use  is  it?"  was  the  question  asked  in  derision  when,  at  the  burning 
of  a  house,  was  discovered  a  piece  of  glass  bent  by  heat  into  a  convex  shape.  A 
man  with  eyes  dimmed  by  age  looked  through  it  and  answered,  "  Much  use,  indeed," 
and  spectacles  resulted.  It  was  thought  a  small  matter  when  a  bar  of  steel,  rubbed 
against  the  stones  from  the  magnesian  quarries  and  suspended  horizontally  assumed 
a  north  and  south  direction,  but  when  a  mariner  saw  it  he  said:  "  With  this  I  can 
steer  my  ship  straight  across  the  Mediterranean  sea,  whether  the  clouds  obscure  the 
stare  or  not."  So  it  always  is  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  the  classification  and 
manipulation  of  old  ones.  We  do  not  know  in  advance  their  precise  value,  but  do 
know  that  only  such  States  and  Nations  as  avail  themselves  of  every  avenue  for  the 
collection  and  classification  of  facts,  make  rapid  advancement  in  civilization  and 
materia]  prosperity. 

In  a  further  specific  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be  said  that  statistical  facts 
enable  us  to  determine  approximately  the  prices  in  the  future,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  hold  produce  or  sell;  what  kind  of  crop  is  most  likely  to  bring 
most  in  next  year's  market;  whether  to  buy  supplies  now  or  in  the  future;  to 
approximate  a  uniform  price  of  labor;  to  give  ns  a  knowledge  of  public  expendi- 
taree,  and  teach   principles  of  public  as  well  as  private  economy.    In  ^1879  the 
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United  States,  ss  Btstiatics  nhow,  procluced  448,756,630  bimhelit  of 
lie  T&liie  of  which  wu  $580,486,217 ;  vhiie  !□  1875  they  produivd 
DO  bushels,  Ba<l  yet  received  $555,445,930.  Bv  theK  fscU  we  find 
}r  crop  of  1875  wss  but  65  per  cent,  of  that  of  1879,  yet  the  value  of 
ip  was  over  96  per  cenL  of  tiiat  of  1879.  So  these  statiatical  facta 
h,  not  generally  accepted,  that  freijnently  ahort  crops  are  blessings  to 
[le  wheal  crop  of  Indiana  in  1879  won  about  44,000,000  bushels,  and 
>  was  $45,000,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  for  1881  was  a  short 
625,668  bushels,  and  yet  its  home  value  was  £41,650,908. 
ollected  vital  statiatica  in  MasaarhusettH  xhow  that  the  average  age 
,000  farmerB  was  siity-Gve  yeare,  while  that  of  123,000.  peraoiia  of 
lifty-ooe  yeara.  The  lives  of  the  wives  nf  farmers  were  found  to  be 
and  the  defeclfl  ia  the  sanitsr;  surroundingn  of  (he  home,  such  ati 

pens,  privies,  etc.,  were  found  to  he  the  cauxe  of  this.  .\nd  thus 
□ce,  by  the  collection  and  comparison  of  facia,  have  an  imporlanl 
dth  and  longevity,  and  suggeat  the  necesaity  of  improvt'iueiit  of  the 
>f  the  home.  Another  itluatration  of  its  importance  right  at  baud 
entioned.  During  the  year  just  cloned,  finding  a  single  township  in 
I  was  rather  level,  and  until  late  yeara  without  tile  drainage,  tbe 
tistica  of  Indiana  instituted  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  effect 
poo  bealtb.  A  period  of  five  conAecuttve  years  before  tile  drainage, 
Lod  of  five  years  after  such  drainage,  was  selected.  Physicians  who 
ese  two  periods  practiced  their  profession  there,  attending  all  who 
ical  services,  were  requested  to  consult  their  books  for  the  data 
number  of  cases  of  malarial  diiieaNe.  It  was  found  that  for  the  first 
years  before  tile  draioage,  there  had  been  1,480  canes  of  auch  sick- 
ig  the  second  like  period  after  drainnge  there  had  been  but  490  of 
Imilar  collections  of  facts  have  over  and  over  nhown  like  lieneficial 
le.drainage  upon  production. 

n  of  the  statistician  is  to  produce  the  raw  materiala  from  which  the 
iman,  political  economist  and  philoitopher,  may  deduce  aubatantisl 
ch  become  the  basis  of  the  best  civilizations.  Neither  the  one  nor 
know  with  any  certainty  the  true  lines  of  thought  and  action  except 
riaon  of   classified  facts  bearing  upon  tbe  subjects  in  hand.     Hnw 

and  State  legislation  proceed  with  any  degree  of  intelligent  direc- 
mbers  of  these  bodies  have  no  bccche  to  facts  bearing  upon  all  the 

flhall  come  before  them  for  action?  No  one  who  will  with  sonit' 
ient  thought,  study  the  systematic  collodion  and  classification  of 
lealth,  commerce,   agriculture,   education,   manlifacluring,    miuing, 

will  ever  thereafter  ask  "  What  is  the  use  ol  slatistica?" 
s.     I  would  like  to  know  tlif  iiietiiod  of  gfttliuring 
acts. 

ler.  The  law  organizing  tlif  dejiurtinent  of  statis- 
es  reports  from  all  jiuWic  oflit:ers.     Tlien-  are  fi-oni 
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150  to  175  questions  asked  the  assessors  of  the  various  town- 
ships of  the  State.  They  are  requested  to  answer  these,  which 
are  returned  to  the  trustees  of  the  township,  and  he  sends  this 
as  well  as  the  acreage  of  the  spring  crop  and  other  facts  to  the 
Bureau.  The  trustees  are  also  requested  to  ascertain  in  the  fall, 
of  the  machine  men,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  they  may 
call  to  their  aid,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  wheat  and  corn, 
"which  they  also  forward  to  the  Bureau.  We  have  about  1,011 
assessors,  and  a  like  number  of  trustees,  who  make  out  their 
reports  as  to  the  yield  per  acre,  and  we  make  out  our  estimate 
on  the  same  basis.  It  is  on  the  same  basis  that  the  census  re- 
ports are  made.  The  Bureau  will  begin  issuing  monthly  bulle- 
tins about  the  first  of  March,  on  the  same  basis  of  the  National 
Department,  and  reporters  are  requested  to  send  in  reports  on 
a  certain  date. 

Mr.  Mitohell.  How  long  will  that  report  continue  in  the 
season '( 

Mr,  Conner.  It  will  continue  clear  through  the  season  into 
Janxiary.  It  is  believed  that  if  those  reports  can  b^  had  they 
will  be  very  desirable  to  the  producer,  and  if  such  information 
can  be  made  monthly  it  will  afford  a  large  margin  of  informa- 
tion in  selling.     It  will  include  all  kinds  of  crops,  stock,  etc. 

President  Lockhart.  Can  you  give  this  Delegate  Board  any 
reason  why  this  work  of  procuring  statistics  should  not  come 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  w^ell  as  through  the 
Bureau.  I  think  this  should  be  a  feature  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Conner.  I  have  thought  but  little  on  that  subject.  The 
agricultural  statistics  are  of  chief  value  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  but  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  field.  I  suppose,  of  course, 
tJiat  Commerce,  Railroads,  Education,  Meteorology,  etc.,  might 
as  well  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture as  any  other.  The  chief  thing  is  to  put  all  the  statistics 
in  the  office  of  the  statistician,  as  all  statistical  matter  should  go 
into  one  volume,  and  this  volume  should  go  into  all  the  libraries 
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of  the  States.  I  do  not  know  wlietlier  the  reports  of  this  Board 
go  into  the  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  or  not. 
When  I  came  into  the  office  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  amount 
of  correspondence  they  have  listed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  agricultural  statistics  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  of 
the  statistician.  We  will  have  pretty  extensive  railroad  sta- 
tistics this  year.  Quite  a  number  have  made  full  reports,  and 
especially  all  the  Trunk  lines  in  both  passengers  and  freight. 

Mr,  Haynes,  It  is  your  duty  as  State.  Statistician  to  collect 
facts.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  better  method  than  is  no\^' 
employed  in  gathering  agricultui'al  statistics  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Conner,  To  answer  your  question — ^the  Department  of 
Statistics  of  Indiana  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  best  experience 
in  the  world.  To  make  it  better  will  take  a  long  time.  The 
law  in  Indiana  on  this  subject  is  broader  than  any  law  in  the 
United  States.  The  law  creating  this  in  this  State  covers 
everything  we  can  think  of;  after  mentioning  all  it  says,  "and 
such  other  things  as  the  Bureau  may  think  best.'' 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  you  divide  them  the  agricultural  statistics 
should  be  sent  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Conner.  The  methods  employed  are  public  methods, 
officers  are  called  on  to  make  these  reports  and  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  issue  their  report  in  January ;  your  body,  does  not 
issue  until  in  March.  The  Secretary  of  this  Board  may  issue 
statistical  reports  and  publish  in  the  Bureau  report  before  their 
report  of  the  Board  is  ready. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  There  is  some  anxiety  that  is  unnecessary. 
We  have  the  statistical  department,  and  the  chief  is  here  to 
explain  how  he  obtains  his  information.  As  an  agricultural 
board,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  agricultural  part  of  statistics 
so  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  it  each  month.  If  we  have  live 
men  to  represent  us  in  each  county,  we  will  obtain  from  them 
something  that  will  be  reliable,  and  we  will  get  this  informa- 
tion every  mouth.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  not  be  any 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  this  board  in  this  respect,  for  Mr.  Conner 
says  he  is  going  to  issue  reports  each  month. 
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Mr.  Haynes.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  my  departure;  as  a  resident 
of  Indiana,  I  am  not  only  grateful  but  really  proud  that  we 
have  the  arrangement  for  the  wisest  heads  to  gather  all  the  sta- 
tistics on  all  branches  of  industry;  so  when  we  want,  we  can 
lay  our  hands  upon  them.  Just  now  I  want  to  sound  one  key 
note  to  the  newly  elected  board.  There  are  sixteen  gentlemen 
on  this  board,  but  let  me  say  you  have  an  important  duty  to 
perform ;  and  whenever  you  represent  and  try  to  control  the 
agriculture  and  mechanics  of  the  State,  you  have  got  your 
hands  full.  Gentlemen,  I  say  to  you,  discharge  your  duties  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  for  you  have  a  great  and  grand 
work  before  you. 

Mr.  Conner.  It  has  been  proposed  to  have  all  the  States  col- 
lect the  crop  reports  from  the  counties,  and  consolidate  them 
into  one  report  to  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  at  Washington  can  then  announce  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crops  to  the  public,  through  the  press  and  other- 
wise, for  all  the  States.  In  this  way  the  reports  can  be  made  very 
accurate,  and  furnished  to  the  farming  community  in  due  sea- 
son. 

Mr..  Kirkpatrick.  We  should  feel  hopeful  for  we  are  to  be 
supplied  with  those  reports  monthly.  If  we  get  these  reports 
monthly  we  do  not  need  anything  else. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  arrangement  he  has 
effected  with  the  National  Agricultural  Bureau  is  certainly  the 
embodiment  of  perfection,  because  it  gives  a  bird's-eye-view  of 
the  crops,  and  it  comes  from  a  source  that  we  can  rely  upon  as 
being  correct. 

Prof.  Bloss.  There  is  but  one  difficuly  in  furnishing  statis- 
tics. After  sending  out  blanks  over  the  State  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  properly  filled,  as  there  is  difficulty  about  understanding 
it.  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  is  being  carried  out  at 
present  by  the  statistician.  I  doubt  whether  any  private 
organization  could  reach  the  facts  so  readily  as  the  present 
statistician,  as  he  has  the  power,  or  might  demand  the  power 
of  the  State  in  furnishing  them. 
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Mr.  CfkairmaTij  Ladies  and  Geritlemen: 

The  subject  assigned  me  in  the  work  of  the  Farmer^s  Institute  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land  that  is  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  money  and  time  that  is 
required  to  properly  subdivide  the  lands  of  the  country  for  farming  purposes,  to 
give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves,  we  should  look  back  at  the  fences  of  the 
past  and  compare  them  with  the  fences  of  the  present,  and  then  we  can  more 
properly  determine  the  fence  for  the  future. 

The  older  farmers  that  are  present  no  doubt  well  remember  the  many  hard 
days'  work  put  in  by  them  in  mauling  rails,  and  in  building  fences  on  the  new 
farms  on  which  their  younger  days  were  spent.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  those  days  myself.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  State,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
timbered  States,  the  very  choicest  trees  were  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
into  rails.  The  preservation  of  timber  was  not  then  thought  of  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  in  fact  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  land.  Trees  were 
cut  and  worked  into  rails  that,  if  standmg  on  the  farms  to-day,  would  readily  bring 
iifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  each.  That  day  is  past,  and  to  the  observing 
farmer  of  to-day  who  spends  any  time  in  traveling  over  the  country,  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  exists.  Instead  of  the  great  old  staked  and  ridered  fences  of  twenty 
to  fifty  years  ago,  and  small  fields  of  five  to  ten  acres  each,  he  finds  larger  fields  sur- 
rounded by  fences  made  from  the  remnants  of  those  made  in  earlier  days,  and  in 
many  cases  he  finds  the  old  fences  looking  very  dilapidated  indeed. 

In  later  years  the  farmers  have  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the  plan  of  splitting 
lip  their  timber  into  rails,  and  have  adopted  the  less  expensive  method  of  making 
fence  by  having  their  timber  sawed  into  lumber  for  fencing,  which  enables  them 
to  work  up  a  class  of  timber  that  could  not  be  split  into  rails.  But  that  is  also 
being  abandoned,  for  reasons  that  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you. 

To  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  old  rail,  or  worm  fence  as  it  is  usually 
called,  I  think  almost  every  farmer  will  admit  that  it  is  a  great  nuisance  on  the 
farm,  occupying  as  it  does  a  strip  of  land  seven  to  eight  feet  in  width  that  is  worse 
til  an  useless  to  the  farmers.  I  say  worse  than  useless,  as  he  not  only  loses  the 
entire  use  of  that  much  land,  but  is  subjected  to  a  loss  of  time  in  keeping  the  fence 
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comers  clear  of  briars  and  elder  buBhes  which  seem  to  grow  -spontaneously  in 
BQch  places;  and  observation  teaches  us  that  as  a  general  rule  the  farmers  fail  in 
their  attempts  to  keep  their  fence  comers  in  presentable  condition.  They  are  also 
a  harbor  for  all  kinds  of  animals  or  vermin  that  prey  upon  his  growing  crop, 
Now  a  word  as  to  board  fences;  while  they  do  not  occupy  near  the  quantity  of 
land  in  their  construction  and  their  freedom  from  the  growth  of  briars,  etc.,  and 
are  much  more  sightly  in  appearance  on  the  farm,  I  think  it  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  farmers  that  have  adopted  them  that  they  are  an 
expensive  luxury.  I  have  been  experimenting  on  the  construction  of  board  fences 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  fence  that 
will  stand  up  against  the  wind  storms  that  prevail  so  generally  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  main  objection  to  building  board  fences  at  this  time  is  that  the 
timber  has  become  so  valuable  no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  it  in  that  way.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  railroad  building  that  is  going  on 
in  the  country,  and  the  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  that  is  required  every  year  for 
ItaUroad  Ties,  and  for  the  construction  of  cars,  we  can  readily  see  that  it  is  only  a 
malter  of  time  when  all  the  available  timber  in  our  country  will  have  been  con- 
sumed in  that  wav. 

In  many  places  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  the  farmers  are  begin- 
ing  to  realize  the  fact  that  good  timber  for  fencing  purposes  is  growing  very  scarce 
indeed.  I  have  propounded  this  question  to  a  great  many  farmers  within  the  last 
year.  Suppose  by  some  accident  every  fence  on  your  farm  destroyed,  have  you 
timber  enough  left  on  your  land  to  replace  them?  I  have  found  but  one  man  to  say 
that  he  thought  he  had.  Such  being  the  case,  you  can  readily  see  that  something 
aside  from  timber  must  be  substituted  for  enclosing  the  farmer's  fields.  Next  to  tim- 
ber the  construction  of  hedge  fences  comes  in  order.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
farmer  that  has  made  the  construction  of  a  hedge  fence  a  success  on  his  farm 
The  osage  orange,  the  red  thorn,  the  privet  bush  and  the  willow,  have  all  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  in  my  travels  in  eighteen  States  of 
this  Union,  I  have  the  first  farm  to  see  yet  where  the  making  of  hedge  fences  had 
been  made  a  success.  'Tis  true  that  I  have  seen  some  fences  of  hedge  that  answered 
a  very  good  purpose,  but  almost  invariably  you  will  find  breaks  in  them  where  the 
material  has  failed  to  g^ow,  and  which  requires  the  substitution  of  something  else 
to  make  a  complete  fence.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  farmers  that  have  worked  for 
years  trying  to  get  a  hedge  fence  that  was  satisfactory  to  them,  and  I  have  not 
found  one  yet.  I  look  upon  them  as  being  a  great  nuisance  on  a  farm.  As  a  general 
thing  they  take  up  more  room  than  the  rail  fence.  I  remember  once  of  going  over 
to  a  farm  in  Illinois  where  they  had  planted  osage  for  one  of  the  division  fences. 
The  hedge  had  been  very  much  neglected,  and  the  branches  extended  out  on  each 
side  so  that  a  measurement  at  the  breaks  in  the  hedge  showed  that  a  strip  of  land 
full  twelve  feet  wide  was  occupied  by  the  hedge.  This  amount  of  land  was  a  total 
loss  to  the  owner.  In  passing  along  the  public  highway  we  often  see  where  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  farmer  to  construct  a  hedge  fence.  The  failure  to 
succeed  in  getting  a  good  stand,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  has  caused  him  to  n^- 
lect  the  plants  that  have  grown,  and  the  result  is  to  give  to  the  farm  a  very  shabby 
appearance.     When  the  shoots  have  grown  thickly,  and  the  farmer  has  neglected 
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to  keep  them  properly  trimmed,  they  cut  off  a  view  of  the  farm,  and  make  a  very 
unsightly  appearance.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  companies  have  been  formed 
in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  cultivating  hedges,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  they  may  succeed.  But  my  own  judgment  of  the  matter  is  that  it  takes  too 
long  a  time  to  get  a  hedge  fence  grown  to  a  height  and  sufficiently  compact  to 
serve  all  purposes,  and  too  much  ground  is  occupied  to  ever  make  a  success  of  it. 

Taking  for  granted  that  I  am  correct  in  ray  conclusions.  We  now  come  to  the 
question  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  fence  of  the  future. 

This  is  called  by  many  the  Iron  and  8lone  Age.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
iron  in  the  construction  of  fences  has  come  greatly  into  use.  We  find  it  in  many 
forms.  The  inventive  mind'has  been  at  work  to  produce  it  in  such  shape  as  to 
make  it  available  to  the  farmers  of  the  world  in  the  construction  of  fences,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  substitute  this  material  for  that  of  wood  that  is  now  so  fast 
decaying  and  passing  out  of  their  power  to  replace.  The  invention  of  what  is 
known  now  as  Barbed  Wire  for  the  construction  of  fences  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  a  few  years.  I  well  remember  the  first  I  saw  of  it.  I  was  on  a  visit 
among  friends  in  Illinois  many  years  since,  (I  do  not  now  remember  the  year,) 
and  was  invited  by  one  of  them  to  go  with  him  to  visit  one  of  the  leading  farmers 
of  that  county,  who  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the  livest  men  in  Illinois.  On 
going  to  his  farm  we  found  him  in  a  small  shop,  busy  at  work  cutting  wire  by 
hand  into  short  pieces  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  putting  them  onto  long  wires 
and  twisting  them  around  the  wire  so  they  would  hold  on  and  form  a  barb.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  idea  at  that  time  ; 
living  as  I  did  then  in  the  Northern  par(  of  Indiana,  in  a  section  of  country  so 
heavily  timbered  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  time  would  ever  come  in  my 
knowledge  that  our  farmers  would  feel  the  want  of  material  to  keep  their  farms 
properly  fenced.  But  at  the  same  time  I  could  readily  understand  the  reason  why 
those  farmers  living  in  a  Prairie  country  were  seeking  for  a  substitute  for  rails 
and  timber  with  which  to  fence  their  farms.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  in  reply  to 
his  question  as  to  what  I  thought  of  his  plan  of  constructing  a  fence,  that  I  did 
not  like  it  for  the  reason  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  put  up 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  barbs,  I  think  they  were  at  least  one  inch  in 
length. 

I  said  to  him  then  that  I  did  not  think  such  fences  would  ever  come  into  gen> 
oral  upe.  To  show  you  how  greatly  I  was  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  use  of 
the  same  style  of  wire,  I  will  say  that  this  man,  N.  D.  Glidden,  afterwards  got  a 
patent  on  his  invention  and  went  into  the  manufacture  of  barbed  wire  in  his  village 
by  machinery,  and  to-day  if  any  one  of  you  will  take  the  pains  to  investigate 
the  statements  I  am  making,  you  will  find  that  the  village  of  DeKalb  Center,^ 
in  DeKalb  county,  Illinois,  fifty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago,  contains  three  of  the 
largest  barb  wire  manufactories  in  the  world.  If  you  visit  the  village  you  will 
most  likely  stop  at  the  Glidden  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  to  be  found  in  the 
west.  And  you  will  find  this  same  old  gentleman,  now  white  with  age,  just  as 
enthusiastic  over  the  manufacture  of  barb  wire  as  he  was  years  ago. 

He  will  tell  how  his  patent  barb  wire  is  being  introduced  all  over  the  world.  He 
will  also  take  great  pride  in  telling  you  that  in  the  year  1881  there  was  manufac> 
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tured  in  and  shipped  from  that  same  village  4,000  car  loads  of  barbed  fence  wire. 
The  location  of  these  great  manufactories  at  that  point  has  changed  it  from  a 
small  village,  as  I  saw  it  some  years  since,  to  a  town  of  several  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. My  business  within  the  last  three  years  has  taken  me  over  a  large  portion  of 
coantry,  mostly  in  the  Prairie  States,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  vast  amount  of 
barbed  wire  that  is  being  used.  On  many  farms  in  Iowa  no  other  kind  of  fence 
ia  ased.  The  great  demand  for  this  kind  of  fencing  has  started  factories  for  its 
manufacture  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  asked  by  some  if  there  is  not  danger  in  using  some  kinds  of  barbed 
wire.  I  would  answer,  yes.  There  has  been  patents  issued  for  the  manufacture  of 
some  kinds  of  barbed  wire,  and  the  name  given  to  one  is  well  given,  it  is  called  the 
barbarous  barbed  wire,  and  every  intelligent  farmer  can  distinguish  it  from  other 
varieties.  From  all  I  can  learn  from  the  farmers  that  have  had  it  in  use  on  their 
farms  for  years,  there  is  not  much  more  danger  of  animals  being  injured  by  run- 
ning  against  it  than  there  is  in  cattle  sometimes  attempting  to  jump  over  a  picket 
fence  and  being  caught  on  the  pickets.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it  for 
years  that  stock  .bred  and  raised  oq  a  farm  fenced  by  barb  wire  seldom  come  in 
contact  with  the  fences.  The  instinct  in  animals  teaches  them  where  danger  lies. 
I  think  by  this  time  that  you  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  the  fact  that  iron,  in  some  of  its  forms,  will  constitute  the  fence  of 
the  future.  We  in  Indiana  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  so  favorably 
situated.  We  have  within  our  own  State  the  iron  and  the  coal  to  enable  us  to 
manufacture  all  the  fencing  that  will  be  needed  for  ages  to  come.  And  I  am 
gratified  to  learn,  since  coming  here,  that  a  company  is  already  organized  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital,  and  in  the  hands  of  energetic  men,  to  immediately 
commence  the  manufacture  of  barb  wire  in  this  great  and  growing  city  of  Craw- 
fordsville.  I  hope  to  see  the  enterprise  prosper,  as  I  believe  the  farmers  of  Indiana 
will  gladly  aid  home  manufactures. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  E.  E.  WHITE* 


OF    PURDUE    UNIVERSITY. 


1  have  had  the  pleasure  each  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  of  addressing  you 
at  some  length  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  and  again  have  been  requested  to  respond 
in  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

There  is  a  close  alliance  between  you  and  ourselves.  I  have  noticed  in  the 
past  five  years  a  most  encouraging  advancement  at  home  in  agriculture,  and 
especially  do  we  see  this  change  going  on  in  the  experimental  stations,  a  lai^ 
number  of  which  are  in  operation  now  working  out  experiments,  which  we  hope 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  These  experimental  stations  must  do  (or 
the  whole  country  a  great  and  noble  work.  There  has  been  constructed  at  Purdue 
University  since  our  last  meeting  a  building  for  experimental  work,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000.  This  building  is  now  completed  and  taken  possession  of.  Every  thing 
looks  like  work,  and  the  work  in  agriculture  will  be  given  both  experimentally 
and  practically.  We  have  a  ten  acre  field  nicely  platted,  whicli  is  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Ingersoll. 

Next  week  the  National  Agricultural  Convention  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Loring.  Purdue  University  will  be  repre- 
sented at  that  convention.  If  we  could  have  a  series  of  experiments  representing 
the  different  kinds  of  soil,  their  adaptation  and  a  final  explanation,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  agriculture.  I  hope  this  convention  at  Washington  will  result  in 
this,  as  you  very  well  know  that  no  one  experimental  station  can  tell  for  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  country.  We  want  reports  from  the  different 
soils  and  climate,  then  when  you  ceme  to  eliminate  you  can  get  results  that  are 
valuable.  I  hope  that  the  next  two  years  will  not  pass  from  us  without  intelligent 
farmers  being  at  work  in  the  same  direction  reporting  us  the  results.  This  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  more  we  work  at  it  the  more  we  see  to  do.  We  are  anxious  to 
do  this  work  and  give  instruction,  and  are  anxious  that  this  experimental  work 
shall  serve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  country.  I  am  very  much 
encouraged  from  year  to  year  with  our  work.  You  can  put  an  institution  on 
paper,  but  yon  can't  put  it  into  existence  without  a  little  time,  and  we  are  endeav> 
oring  to  build  up  this  institution  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  should  have  an  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  mode  of  instruction  and  experi- 
ments in  agriculture.    If  we  make  this  industry  pay  in  the  future,  we  have  got  to 
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supplement  by  skill  and  brain  power  what  the  soil  has  lost  in  its  fertility.  We 
must  bring  the  best  of  science  to  aid  in  effecting  this  work.  I  remember  when  we 
had  to  go  before  a  convention  and  discuss  the  training  of .  teachers.  A  man  is  not 
bom  a  teacher,  bat  you  can  make  almost  anything  out  of  him  by  training.  We  can 
do  better  if  we  know  better  methods.  If  we  increase  in  methods,  then  we  increase 
in  power.  This  is  so  in  agriculture.  There  is  increasing  demand  in  agriculture 
in  the  way  of  experiments.  You  want  to  ascertain  how  much  wheat  shall  be  sown 
to  the  acre.  You  make  an  experiment  that  one  bushel  is  the  amount  for  an  acre 
of  ground.  You  try  this  experiment  next  year  and  you  find  a  different  result. 
No  question  of  this  kind  can  be  settled  unless  you  have  an  aggregation  of  results. 
One  kind  of  seed  that  is  right  for  one  kind  of  soil  may  not  be  right  for  another 
when  we  come  to  the  variations  to  be  made  in  seed.  The  farmer's  head  must  be 
filled  with  brain,  and  we  gauge  his  work  by  his  intelligence. 

For  ten  years  past  every  agricultural  advance  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
those  experimental  stations.  The  fact  that  we  train  and  give  instruction  and 
knowledge  as  well  as  any  school  in  the  country  will  be  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  and  our  boys  will  be  sent  to  Purdue  not  to  take  an  ordinary  course 
of  education,  but  sent  there  with  directions  to  come  back  to  the  farm  with  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  then  that  agriculture  will  build  up.  We  are 
in  our  infancy  yet,  and  working  hopefully.  Our  classes  are  increasing  in  size,  and 
the  work  which  we  are  doing  is  very  encouraging.  I  do  not  see  why  Purdue 
University  should  not  have  a  delegate  to  represent  it  in  this  body. 
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we  in  Indiana  in: 
Lggembl)-  passed  a 

eerning  Iiidoaaren,  2W.spawinii  Aiiimalf  and  flirtift'on  fnwen. 
;We  will  notice  sections  2,  4,  5  and  6.) 

1  amended  in  1877.1  If  anv  domestic  animni  break  into  an  in- 
iipon  the  landf  of  another,  the  person  injured  thereby  shall  re- 
{  damagea  done :  I'luriilft.  That  in  townshijie  where,  by  order 
luntv  CommisBioue»,  said  domestic  aiiimals  are  permitted  to 
1  appear  that  the  fence  through  which  said  animals  break  wM 
uch  animal  if>  not  permitted  to  graze  on  the  uninclosed  com- 
le  necessary  to  allege  or  prove  the  eiiatence  of  a,  lawful  fence 
for  damage  done. 

any  domentic  animal  ahall  break  into  the  incloaure  of  any  per- 
rithout  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  may  take  up  such 
,  whether  the  owner  be  known  to  him  or  not,  and  xhall  proceed 

of  estrays,  except  ha  herein  provided. 

aker-up  shall,  within,  twenty-four  hou  rs  after  such  taklug  up, 

owner  of  such  animal,  if  known,  and   he  can  be  immedialely 

aker-up  before  ponting  or  advertisiDg,  shall  procnre  from  two 

Idera  an  eiaminnlion  and  assessment  of  damages,  with  certifi- 

]ing  reasonable  pay  for  such  assessment. 

eiy  readily  see  from  the  above  how  complicated  and  inefScient 

much  machinery. 

ily  laws  I  believe  in  the  statutes  of  this  State  bearing  directly 

ved  this  complicated  and  impracticable  law,  which  creat«a 
nd  confusion,  and  the  people  desire  something  that  wilt  relieve 
Ily  annojninm,  as  well  as  damages;  a  live  law  that  vUl  prohibU 

w  making  it  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  impound  all  stock 
would  be  an  advancement  that  the  times  demand. 
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Who  is  to  blame  for  this  inefficiency  of  our  laws?  Not  our  law-makers,  surely, 
bat  the  farmers  themaelyes. 

Our  representatives  are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  when  they  are  made  acquainted 
with  our  wants.  During  the  late  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  a  bill  was  intro- 
dneed  that  had  all  the  features  of  an  efficient  law,  but  the  people  did  not  urge 
their  representatives  to  support  the  bill,  or  even  make  them  acquainted  with  their 
desires,  consequently  that  i(/nii(  fatnuitj  the  poor  man's  cow,  defeated  the  measure. 

When  the  farmers  demand  that  stringent  laws  be  enacted  to  restrain  stock,  they 
will  be  parsed. 

By  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1880,  we  find  that 
there  are  116,108,399  rods  of  fence  in  Indiana,  a  very  low  estimate,  which  at  the 
lowest  calculation  would  be  worth  one  dollar  per  rod,  making  the  enormous  sum 
of  ($116,168,399)  one  hundred  and  sixteen  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  make  an  effort  to  shake  off  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
burden,  and  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  fencing  out  other -men'j<  stock,  and  only  fence 
in  our  own. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Gully,  of  Michigan,  I  quote.  "It  is  a  wrong  idea 
or  custom  that  compels  the  farmers  to  build  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fences, 
just  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fencing  out  a  few  cows  and  half-starved  calves  for 
ffomc  thriftless  neighbor  and  "  an  occasional  family  who  must  keep  a  cow  but  own 
no  land,  and  are  too  poor  to  hire  pasturing."  With  great  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate, and  believing  it  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  give  a  weaker  brother  or 
siffter  a  helping  hand,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  neither  charity  nor  gencronity  de' 
mands  that  the  highway  should  be  given  to  the  poor  for  a  public  pasture. 

Having  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  practical  working  of  the  road 
pasture,  I  concluded  that  if  the  time  spent  by  hunting  up  their  cattle,  by  some 
families,  was  put  into  some  kind  of  honest  industry,  it  would-  pay  for  pasture. 

If  there  are  families  that  can  not  live  without  keeping  a  cow  in  the  road,  let 
them  be  helped  by  private  enterprise,  or  by  the  town  authorities. 

I  fail  to  appreciate  the  pride  that  will  not  permit  a  man  to  ask  for,  or  receive 
aid  in  this  way  for  his  family,  but  -who  would  keep  a  cow  in  the  public  road,  and 
compel  a  whole  neighborhood  to  keep  up  expensive  highway  fences. 

A  certain  writer  said,  that 

"It  has  been  a  mooted  point  in  the  past,  whether  fences  were  intended  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  com  by  the  cattle  of  neighbors,  or  to  restrain  one's  own  stock 
from  similar  depredations,  for  a  long  time  the  popular  idea,  logically  interpreted, 
appeared  to  be,  that  com  should  be  restrained  to  prevent  depredations  upon 
cattle." 

Mr.  Meredith  oftered  the  following: 

Regolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  domestic 
animals  of  any  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  or  pasture  on  the  pub- 
lic commons,  and  that  we  respectfully  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  same. 
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Tones  moved  to  amend  by  adding: 

Dake  it  the  dn^  of  the  Boad  Superintendent,  u) 
nd  all  stock  found  running  at  large  on  the  public 

3h    was  carried,  and  the    resolution 
i. 

DKCL'SSION    ON    RESTRICTION    OP    LIVE 

Uaynes.  I  look  upon  this  as  being  an 
[  would  like  to  have  a  law  passed 
;  at  large.  There  are  a  great  many  mi 
land,  and  have  more  cattle  than  the 
s  they  ran  at  large  and  are  constant 
eighbore.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
aan  should  he  forced  to  keep  his  cattle 
Meredith.  Requeata  came  to  us  last 
i1  men  who  did  not  really  know  the 

and  we  thought  to  be  on  the  safe  sii 
nain  as  it  was.  It  \a  just  as  Mr.  Cu 
1  are  to  blame.  If  they  would  make  tl 
[legislature,  and  pass  resolutions  to  thf 
ced.     It  would  be  advisable  for  the  S 

Boards  of  Agriculture  to  instruct  thei 
ture  to  take  some  action  in  reference  ti 
timent  of  the  people  of  the  State,  it  i 
but  I  believe  it  is  favorable  for  a  stock 
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Tlu-  llUirt  U'nfNiil  {Jvifiaa»  Kigra.) 

pnge  450,  iteporl  of  ihe  Departmeat  of  Agricnlture  for  1870,  occurs  the  fol- 
5  stalement :  "  In  January,  1866,  there  wa«  brought  to  New  York  from  the 
i  waluul  tree,  seventy  feet  long,  containing  4,600  feet,  board  measure,  which 
cut  iuto  veneem,  thirty  to  the  inch,  wodM  be  equal  to  138,000  feet,  worth  at 
tfl  per  font,  $27,000.  The  eRtimated  cost  of  cutting,  carting  and  (>toring  for 
'a»  S700."  And  again,  though  I  can  not  give  the  author  of  thin  item  :  "A 
n  WieconHin  planted  a  piece  of  laud  with  black  walnut,  twenty-thrfe  years 
The  land  floodet!  Hpring  and  summer  and  was  nnSt  for  ordinary  cultivnlion. 
«eti  are  now  from  Ifi  to  18  inches  in  diamelrr  and  have  been  sold  for  $27,000." 

are  all  aware,  these  are  ezceptiunal  c^ses,  but  that  walnut  lumber  now  com- 
I  from  $75  to  $100  per  thousand  feet  in  this  city,  and  that  too,  located  aa  it 
ht  in  the  midst  of  former  groves  of  which  any  country  might  have  been 
,  is  a  fact  beyond  controversy.  But  this  noble  forest  is  gone,  and  we,  nrhose 
lialc  ancestors,  a  stalwart  band  of  pioneers,  toiled  long  and  faithfully  to  re- 
the  almost  worthless  cumberers  of  the  ground,  are  to-day  carefully  engaged 
hering  up  the  once  accursed  sluropg  for  their  commercial  value.  Not  only 
ut  I  to-day  stand  before  this  aseocifttion  of  farmen,  many  of  whom  like  the 
;r,  have  spent  weary  days  in  contrihuting  to  the  deatruction  of  these  mon- 
of  the  forest,  without  one  word  of  apology  for  advocating  the  claims  of  this 
tree,  as  pre-eminently 


-tiGcial  groves  and  timber  heltH.  Although  addressing  myself  (o  men,  real- 
f  a  once  densely  forest-covered  region,  whose  bnsineas  for  a  half  century  has 
he  destruction  of  our  noble  foreetx,  I  shall  reiterate  the  wartiing,  "Wood- 
pare  that  tree,"  and  with  it  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  few 
tcrve  to  the  cultivation  of  a  walnut  grove.  1  know  it  has  been  sneeringly 
y  our  prairie  neighbors  on  the  Went,  that  they  could  raise  corn  and  have  it 
sctured  into  whisky  and  glucose,  for  which  they  could  barter  us  Hoosiers 
our  timber,  cheaper  than  they  could  raise  it.  However  true  this  may  have 
1  Ibe  past.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  not  long  he  practiced,  unless  we  defeat 

ilirered  before  Annunl  AETirultu»l  Canventian.  January.  IBKt. 
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n,"  or  plaal  groveB  at  an  eirly  day,  since  nc 
lue  of  our  timber.  Before  preseiitiug  my  subject 
le  fact  that  horticu  It  arista,  rather  than  agricultu 
e  claims  of  irtiflcial  forestry.  This  is  but  natur 
hem  directly  to  this  result,  the  propagation  an 
lem  a  source  of  revenue,  aud  in  view  of  the  fac 
>ps  are  more  sasceptible  of  tinfavorable  inSuenct 
the  remoral,  or  partial  absence  of  foreats  and 
hax  tbe  greater  real  interest  in  this  subject.  I 
ores  OQ  which  to  grov  timber;  he,  too,  is  greatly 
f  moisture  and  the  amelioration  of  climate  ini 
I  herds  and  flocks  receive  comforting  shelter,  bol 
oves,  while  fuel  and  timber  for  his  own  comfort  i 
ring  thus  briefly  aj^ed  a  few  of  the  points  of 
le  subject  in  hand,  and  assuring  you  that  this  is 
imictpation  of  a  period  of  abaoluie  oecewity, 
mber  famine  in  the  near  future,  I  will  proceed  U 
y  arguments  in  favor  of 


my  judgment,  give  it  pre-eminence  over  all  otti 
as  relate*  to  the  actual  value  of  the  timber,  I 
9  quoted  at  tbe  head  of  this  paper.  It  is  doublfi 
has  ever  proven  of  more  value  than  the  one  ci 
U  such  that  no  Sckle  whim  of  fashion  can  f 
»  true,  hiacb  walnut  is  not  celebrated  on  account 
contact  with  frequent  changes  from  a  condition  i 
s  not  no  valuable  for  posts  and  cross  lien  as  man 
OSes,  from  the  finest  parlor  decorations  to  the 
Lt-buildings,  it  stands  withaut  a  peer, 
ligenous  to  our  soil  and  perfeetly  hardy,  not  ret 
lively  free  from  the  attacks  of  depredating  insecti 
>ble  proportions.  In  the  economy  of  its  natui 
nd  annually  deposits  through  ita  decaying  folia) 
he  Hoil,  that  has,  in  Hoosier  parlance,  conferred 
t  being  regarded  as  a  "witness"  to  good  soil.  It 
II7  thereafter,  full  crops  of  nuts,  that  even  now 
iling  if  not  excelling  the  average  value  of  a  g 
if  in  no  other,  yielding  a  yearly  Income  far  abc 
■ees  that  have  been  recommended  for  artificial  fo 


'heariug  trees  are  difficult  to  transplant  This  is 
starting  from  the  germ  with  a  Rtrong  radical  or  t: 
'  cut  back  in  digging.    On  this  account  nur»eryr 
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and  especially  the  recommendation  of  nut-bearing  trees.  One  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  popularity  of  the  Catalpa  Speciosa,  and  one  no  doubt  which  prompts 
many  fabulous  statements  concerning  its  extreme  durability,  is  due  to  the  ease  of 
propagation,  and  facility  and  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  attending  its 
transplanting.  This  has  also  giyen  unmerited  reputation  and  prominence  to 
numerous  other  trees  of  far  less  yalue  than  black  walnut,  or  eyen  the  Catalpa  Spe- 
ciosa.  But  fortunately  what  would  be  an  objection  to  the  black  walnut,  when 
viewed  from  the  nurseryman's  standpoint,  that  of  self-interest,  is  really  one  of  its 
deftirable  qualities.  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  haye  your  trees  furnished 
ready  made  by  other  parlies.  You  can  grow  your  own  black  walnuts,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  risk  of  loss,  or  the  back-aching  labor  of  transplanting.  Prepare 
vour  ground  by  breaking  and  harrowing  in  the  fall.  Furrow  it  off  each  way  as 
you  would  for  corn,  except  that  the  rows  should  be  about  seyen  feet  apart.  Take 
the  nuts  fresh  from  the  trees,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  hulled,  placing 
two  nuts  in  each  crossing.  This  is  to  insure  getting  a  good  stand.  The  nuts 
should  be  coyered  yery  shallow,  just  enough  earth  to  hide  them.  In  the  spring  the 
land  should  be  furrowed  off  midway  between  the  rows  of  nuts,  and  the  spaces 
planted  with  com  or  potatoes.  Cultiyate  as  you  would  a  com  crop  by  cross  plow- 
ing, being  careful  to  giye  the  young  trees  a  fair  chance  and  good  clean  culture.  The 
siecond  spring  thin  out  your  plants  to  one  tree  to  the  hill.  If  there  are  spaces  entirely 
missing,  they  may  be  filled  by  transplanting  from  the  hills  containing  duplicates. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  the  third  year,  it  will  pay  to  cultiyate  corn  between  the 
rows,  after  which  the  trees  should  be  regularly  cultiyated  until  they  fully  occupy 
the  ground  so  as  to  keep  down  by  their  shade  all  weeds  and  grass.  The  period  at 
which  eultiyation  may  be  discontinued  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  as  much  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  seasons  and  quality  of  the  soil.  Of  course  seyen 
feet  each  way  will  be  too  close  for  permanent  trees,  but  as  they  will  protect  each 
other  when  small  and  make  much  better  growth,  it  is  preferable  to  haye  them 
closely  planted.  When  they  begin  to  crowd,  the  alternate  tree  in  each  row  may  be 
remoyed.  The  trees  thus  removed  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  useful  in  various 
ways  on  the  farm.  A  second  thinning  will  in  a  few  years  be  necessary,  taking  the 
alternate  tree  the  other  way.  Your  permanent  trees  will  now  stand  fourteen  feet 
apart  each  way,  a  sufficient  distance  for  a  number  of  years,  though  not  for  large 
trees,  but  the  thinnings  will  always  pay  a  large  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  ground 
occupied.  I  shall  not  weary  your  patience  by  an  array  of  figures  to  convince  you 
of  the  probable  value  of  an  acre  of  black  walnut  timber  at  a  given  age,  but  only 
remark  that  at  fourteen  feet  each  way  you  would  have  something  over  two  hun- 
dred trees,  and  that  trees  that  have  grown  without  culture,  within  my  recollection, 
and  1  am  not  j^et  fifty  years  of  age,  will  now  readily  bring  five  dollars  each,  and 
that  such  trees  are  sought  after  with  diligence  and  are  being  ship)>ed  from  every 
railroad  station  in  Central  Indiana.  I  will  now  close  this  paper,  already  too  long, 
with  the  prediction  that  he  who  plants  a  walnut  grove,  caring  for  it  afterwards, 
will  leave  to  posterity  a  richer  inheritance  by  far  than  the  man  who  buys  and  sells 
on  margins. 

Mr.  Conner.     Do  you  propose  to  thin  or  prune  the  trees? 

16 — A  GRICULTUR  E. 
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aber  of  nheep  in  IndUns  in  1880  was  1,013,032,  and  625,828  Umbi 
otal  of  1,538,860.  The  eBtimitte  valae  of  which,  at  ^  per  head  for 
2  for  lambB,  makes  a  total  valuation,  $4,090,752.  There  were  id  1880, 
ing  rama  in  the  State  at  an  estimated  value  of  $11  each,  making  thetn 
187. 

there  were  1,612,080  sheep  in  the  Stale,  as  Iambs  were  not  estimated,  it 
'  number  by  over  50  per  cent,  than  we  had  ten  years  later,  or  even  a 
•er  than  in  1680  counting  the  lambs. 

Indiana  had  901,175  sheep,  not  nearly  bo  many  an  in  1870. 
we  had  1,122,493  sheep,  showing  that  thirty  years  ago  there  were  more 
tr  100,000  in-  the  State  than  we  had  one  year  ago. 

Hith  1,013,032  sheep,  we  produced  a  crop  of  3,893,716  pounds  of  woo), 
}f  nearly  four  pounds  per  head,  to  be  exact,  3.85  pounds. 
irith  1,612,680  sheep  we  produced  5,029,023  pounds  of  wool,  equal  lo 
I  per  head.     Of   the   one  hundred   millioD   pounds  produced  in  the 
es,  we  produce  about  one-twentieth  part. 

He  produced  2,552,318  pounds  from  961,175  ahe«p,  making  an  average 
idi)  per  head,  being  Chat  year  about  one-twcnty-fourth  pari  of  the  to- 
on in  the  United  States. 

Indiana  produced  2,150,112  pounds  from  1,122,493  sheep  giving  an 
less  than  two  pounds  per  head,  and  about  one-twenty-Rfth  part  of  the 
roduction  in  the  United  States. 

we  had  about  one- nineteenth  part  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  United 
In  1870  the  one-xevcnleenth  part,  and  was  the  fifth  State  in  number, 
>t  we  have  a  great  sheep  growing  State, 


has  been  known  as  a  great  hog  producing  Stale,  yet  we  lind  that  in 
»ere  146  luonn factories  of  woolen  goods,  employing  2,395  hands,  with 
t  $3,770,513;  the  wages  amounting  annually  U>  $717,176;  materials 
orth  $2,995,604,  and  the  products  thereof  brought  the  splendid  sum  of 

While  the  pork  packing  establishments  consisted  of  11  in  number, 
152  men,  with  a  capital  of  $1,598,000.    The  materials  used  were  worth 

read  befon  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January,  1882. 
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$2,262,737,  and  Ihe  pro'liictK  only  brought  $2,780,02^ 
productH  from  woolen  fnotoriuH- in  our  State  exceedf 
aD<l  a  half  times  that  of  the  pork  packed.  This  n 
sheep,  and  we  hnvc  h'tn  carcanH  left. 

Tiiere  WKH  only  one  m  a  nil  fact  u  ring  industrr  in  t 
of  which  eicecdtd  in  value  that  of  woolen  goodfl,  v 
foregoing  it  nill  lie  xeeii  that  the  total  numlier  of  nhe 
in  18M,  thirty  yean  previous,  ycl  from  the  leieer  nni 
double  the  amount  of  wool  in  the  aggregate  while  tl 
trebled.  In  atldition,  the  ijualicy  is  f:ir  Htiperior,  ai 
valuable  for  the  mnrkol. 


These  advanits  Hhow  that  wc  art'  progrt'iming  holl 
our  sheep,  two  nnjuisitcfl  of  hui'<k»b. 

The  improved  broeds  lliat  are  being  eroHsed  upon  • 
renultH  of  which  may  be  tieen  on  almost  cverj  far 
general  Tarietitc — 

Fir»i.    The  long  or  coarse  wool  breeds — t'otcwold, 

fittojul.    The  medium  wool  breeds — Southdown,  S 

Third.    The  line  wools— Merinos. 

The  first  named  is  most  largely  used,  a  cron>  of  w 
gives  a  much  longer  and  heavier  fleece,  greater  s. 
mutton  qualities.  Thin  cross  is  generally  desirable  t 
low  rich  lands. 

The  Downx  are  used  principally  to  improve  the  ni 
and  coustilution  and  lo  a<ld  to  the  market  value  of  tl 
particularly  given  tincnem  of  texture  and  delicacy  o 
fat  and  lean  well  marbled.  English  butchers  leavt 
the  cHTcasH  to  xhow  their  customeii  that  the  sheep 
preferable  on  the  higher  lands  where  the  grai*  is  shoi 
shci-p  is  reijuired. 


The  Fine  Wools  are  used  lo  croes  on  the  natives  I 
crease  the  density  and  weight  of  the  wool.  They  also 
but  are  not  noted  for  this  properly  owing  to  their  sis 

This  crosx  is  most  valuable  in  large  flocks,  aa  th 
nT«  not  HO  protitic  nor  so  good  mothers  as  either  t 
lambs  are  harder  to  raise  than  those  of  any  of  the  ol 

Pure  bred  rams  should  at  all  times  be  used  on  t 
is  produced  that  has  no  distinctive  type  nor  inert 
Farmers  can  improve  an  ordinary  flock  from  20  to  5C 
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well  selected  pare  bred  rams,  but  they  Bhould  never  be  tempted  to  save  their  nicest 
ram  lambs  to  sell  or  keep  for  breeders.  When  the  cost  of  extra  care,  annoyance  of 
would-be-parchaaers  and  trouble  of  shipment  are  all  accounted  for,  it  will  be  found 
that  more  money  will  be  made  to  buy  from  the  flock  of  a  reliable  professional 
breeder,  who  makes  the  highest  order  of  merit  a  specialty.  Tlie  gain  made  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  produce  of  the  flock  will  in  one  year  more  than  pay  the 
price  of  a  good  ram. 

INDIANA    WELL    ADAPTED. 

The  lands  of  Indiana  are  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  from  their  produc- 
tion of  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  grasses,  the  purest  water  is  plentiful,  and 
the  climate  is  well  suited  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  this  most  profitable  industry, 
while  the  markets,  through  our  network  of  railroads,  is  at  our  own  door.  When 
lands  are  highest  in  market  value,  no  crops  or  stock  yield  a  revenue  like  that 
which  comes  from  a  flock  of  sheep;  and  when  the  soil  is  thin,  hills  steep  and 
rocky,  its  most  profitable  use  is  for  sheep. 

More  than  any  other  animal  do  they  enter  into  the  economies  of  the  farm. 
They  produce  two  crops  per  year,  wool  and  oflspring;  their  flesh  is  heathful  and 
delicious ;  their  products  bring  a  ready  cash  price ;  and  as  they  are  easily  cared 
for,  there  is  no  reason  why  sheep  husbandry  should  not  be  greatly  extended  in  the 
State. 

The  intelligent  core  of  domestic  animals  is  both  elevating  and  humanizing, 
none  more  so  than  the  care  of  the  flock.  With  all  the  rough  usages,  the  constant 
care  of  things  lovable  and  helpless,  can  not  but  make  one  simple  minded  and  ten- 
der hearted.  Gren.  Wallace  says  of  the  shepherds  of  Judea :  "If  in  narrative  they 
dwelt  long  upon  affairs  of  trifling  moment,  if  one  of  them  omitted  nothing  of 
detail  in  recounting  the  loss  of  a  lamb,  the  relation  between  him  and  the  unfortu- 
nate should  be  remembered.  At  birth  it  became  his  charge,  his  to  keep  all  its 
days,  to  help  over  the  floodsi  to  carry  down  the  hollows,  to  name  and  train ;  it  wan 
to  be  his  companion,  his  object  of  thought  and  interest,  the  subject  of  his  will, 
it  was  to  enliven  and  share  his  wanderings,  in  its  defense  he  might  be  called  on  to 
face  the  lion  or  robber — to  die." 
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Of  the  three  great  productive  industries.  Farming,  Manufacturing,  and  Mining, 
the  first  employs  more  than  half  the  lahor  of  this  country.  In  some  of  the 
European  countries,  labor  is  more  equally  divided ;  but  until  all  of  our  available 
territory  is  occupied  and  cultivated,  this  preponderance  of  agricultural  labor  will 
continue  to  be  the  rule  in  the  United  States.  While  the  opportunity  for  acquiring 
a  fair  education  in  the  primary  branches,  is  furnished  to  all  classes  by  the  public 
schools  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  same  system  is  making  commendable  pro- 
gress in  many  of  the  Southern  States,  yet  this  common  school  course,  at  its  end 
leaves  the  pupil  without  any  special  training  for  any  particular  pursuit  in  after 
life.  To  remedy  this  defect,  somewhat,  the  Greneral  Government  has  liberally  en- 
dowed an  industrial  school  for  each  of  the  States ;  but  the  benefit  of  these  schools, 
directly,  can  accrue  to  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the 
State.  Not  one  in  an  hundred  of  those  who  will  till  the  soil  for  the  next  genera- 
tion will  ever  enter  the  classes  of  Purdue  University,  however  valuable  the  in- 
struction they  would  receive  there  This  defect  is  more  important  in  its  bearing 
on  agriculture,  than  on  either  of  the  other  productive  industries.  In  mining  or 
manufacturing,  one  educated  and  well-trained  mind  directs  the  work  of  hundredR 
of  hands.  Even  in  agricultural  labor,  under  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  of 
the- Old  World,  the  intelligence  of  the  landlord  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  a  com- 
pensation for  the  ignorauce  of  the  laborer;  but  in  this  country  where,  happily, 
nearly  every  farmer  is  his  own  landlord,  and  every  landlord  his  own  tenant,  the 
whole  mass  of  agricultural  labor  should  be,  at  least  so  intelligent  as  at  all  times 
to  know  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it.  But  when  and  where, 
and  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  obtained  ?  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  this  subject;  but  we  think  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  intelli* 
gent  thought  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  age  should  be  directed  to  this  point,  how- 
ever formidable  the  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  the  way. 

The  list  of  common  school  studies  is  already  filled,  and  more  than  filled.  To 
complete  it  in  the  time  allowed  often  requires  an  unwarriinted  degree  of  cramming. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  direct  agricultural  studies,  unless  it  can  be  made  hy 
curtailing  some  of  the  assigned  branches.  The  higher  arithmetic  and  the  philo- 
sophic departments  of  grammar,  which  are  considered  merely  as  instruments  of 
mental  gymnastics,  may  give  place  to  exercises  preparatory  to  agricultural  studies. 

"^A  4)aper  read  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January,  1882. 
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The  central  thought  of  a  primarj  education  i.s  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think.  It 
matterR  not  how  much  the  pupil  may  knotp^  if  the  power  to  think  is  not  acquired 
he  is  not  educated. 

But  thought  iR  a  labor,  and  like  all  other  profitable  forms  of  labor,  it  must 
have  material  to  work  on.  We  can  not  think  without  something  to  think  about. 
In  our  present  system  of  education  this  material  of  thought  is  gathered  mainly 
from  books,  and  much  of  it  from  the  abstract  sciences.  The  great  volume  of 
nature  around  us,  and  the  perceptive  faculties  by  which  the  Creator  designed  that 
we  tihonld  read  that  volume,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  Our  boys  and  girls  at 
Bchool  or  at  home  learn  to  think  about  farK)fir  things,  while  they  are  too  often 
blind  to  their  immediate  surroundings.  The  result  of  this  is  that  when  time  and 
opportunity  for  acquiring  book  knowledge  is  no  more,  amid  the  pressing  duties  of 
life,  the  supply  of  thought-material  is  cut  off  and  mental  growth  is  arrested  at 
once.  The  book  of  nature  is  open  before  them,  but  not  having  learned  to  read  its 
language,  it  is  to  them  a  sealed  book.  The  eye  is  the  first  and  roost  important 
avenue  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  senses  follow  in  regular  order.  Natural 
education  begins  in  the  cradle,  and  the  mother,  as  the  first  educator,  has  but  to 
g;aide  the  attainment  of  knowledge  through  the  senses.  The  order  of  this  educa- 
tion is  systematic — 

^'trst.    To  know  things. 

Second,    To  know  their  properties. 

Third,    To  know  their  actions  and  relations. 

Fourth,    To  know  their  uses. 

This  education  may  begin  in  very  early  life,  for  the  faculties  of  observation, 
perception  and  comparison  are  the  earliest  of  our  human  developments.  These 
habits  of  observation  and  comparison  early  cultivated,  soon  grow  into  a  passion, 
the  passion  of  curiosity,  the  most  active  of  all  our  passional  endowments.  This 
kind  of  cultivation  is  a  good  foundation  for  any  education,  but  in  a  successful 
agricultural  education  it  is  indispensable.  The  life  of  a  farmer  is  a  life  of  close 
communion  with  nature,  and  his  trained  senses  are  the  avenues  of  his  communi- 
cations with  her,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  daily  labors  he  learns  her  varied 
language.  It  may  furnish  him  a  moment's  food  for  thought  to  know  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but  when  he  apprehends  the 
truth  he  does  not  perceive  what  he  is  to  do  with  it,  and  he  suffers  it  to  die  there. 
Bnt  when  he  learns  that  a  grain  of  com  will  require  a  temperature  of  60^  to  wake 
its  germ  into  life  and  make  it  grow,  he  sees  at  once  the  relation  of  that  truth  to 
his  business,  and  following  the  train  of  thought,  he  starts  out  to  ascertain  the 
germinating  temperature  of  other  seeds,  and  that  will  suggest  other  conditions, 
such  as  the  influence  of  excessive  moisture  or  heat;  and  thus  will  be  opened  a 
broad  field  of  pleasant  and  profitable  observation  and  research. 

In  this  study  of  things  rather  than  books  the  exercise  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  object  lessons  that,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  our 
primary  schools,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  which  might  be  greatly  extended 
with  profit.  Nature  is  an  inexhaustible  book  that  children  will  study  as  an  amuse- 
ment  rather  than  as  a  task.    Fifteen  minutes  of  each  school  day  could  be  profit- 
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education  of  the  perceptive  fncultieii.  1 
T  peculiarities  of  growth  and  the  prope 
.eir  parte,  and  the  arrai^ment  of  thefie  i 
hether  simple  or  compound,  and  how  an 
biti;;  insecis,  their  structure  and  mudu  c 

value  of  the  thin)^  learned,  as  for  thi 
icquired  in  learning  them.  If  we  have 
ly  we  wilt  be  apt  to  think  looselv  and  ca 
gent  in  books,  and  even  wise  in  the  al 
ilh  eyen  Ihnt  see  not,  neither  do  Ihey  pi 
ly  legs  a  fly  has,  though  tlicy  have  brushe 
^ni.     They  could  not  name  hnlf  a  doier 

opposite  in  paifB  on  the  stem,  though  th 

ars  ago.  when  the  physical  sciences  wen 
istomary  to  teach  everything  from  tezt-b( 
t  of  a  science  in  the  abstract.  Chemiel 
Is  formulas  to  memory,  and  looking  at  a 
nr'e  table.  Botany  wag  learned  by  men 
a  plant,  a  flower  and  a  leaf,  and  moslerin 
nes  of  orilera,  genera  and  speoies.  So  of 
es  that  arc  directly  connected  with  the  pr 
Ihe  Hchools,  art  belonged  to  the  works 
ice  alone  is  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  and  I 
m;  but  when  he  is  married  to  art  he  beco 
ble  companion.  But  education  has  tui 
ce  is  taught  in  cimorction  with  its  art. 
Dtapy  among  Ihe  plants  and  Sowers;  geol 
lure  in  the  liclds?  I  am  fully  convinced 
:ceW.  But  this  doeit  not  by  any  mean 
3lure  of  things  and  our  treatment  of  th 
ed  together.  This  is  natural  education, 
ite  perception  and  careful  observation, 
>uds  to  a  dcfirc  fur  knowledge  from  oth 
carefully  observes  his  own  surroundings 
lavc  ubnerved,  who  have  explorod  a  n 
rlunities  than  have  fallen  to  his  own  l( 
work  of  education,  all  before  was  prelin 
itakes  of  the  times.  The  idea  that  a  tct 
dy  is  a  mistake  that  has  paralyzed  the 
good  teacher  is  a  coDvenince,  and  -noth 
course  of  study,  the  work  must  be  done  1 
ung  men  and  women  with  the  previous  m 
vill  And  but  little  trouble  in  acquiring 
s  of  agriculture  and  domestic  econom 
isinesa  of  farming  and  housekeeping,     V 
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that  both  sexes  puniue  the  same  course  of  reading  and  study,  for  no  farmer's  wife 
knows  how  soon  the  care  and  management  of  th*'  farm  may  devolve  on  her  as  the 
legacy  of  her  widowhood.  On  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  provides  for  the 
material  consumption  of  the  household,  should  underfitand  domestic  economy,  to 
avoid  mistaken  notions  about  the  necessary  expense.  Each  should  understand 
the  business  of  the  other,  that  husband  and  wife  may  sympathize  with  each  other 
in  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

The  time  when  there  were  no  books  on  farming  in  the  American  market  is 
within  the  memory  of  tho^e  yet  living;  but  now  agriculture  has  a  literature  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  sciences.  It  is  true  that  the 
mass  of  agricultural  literature  is  yet  crude  and  undigested.  This  is  the  necessity 
of  its  infancy.  Many  of  our  books  are  burdened  with  unnecessary  details  of 
matters  that  should  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  farmer,  and  often  these 
relate  to  processes  that  must  be  varied  with  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  But  there  is  less  of  crudity,  conjecture  and  speculation, 
based  on  mere  hypothesis  than  was  found  in  any  other  science  in  the  first  century 
of  its  existence.  When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  advanced  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
science  underlying  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  was  ridiculed  and  the  idea 
laughed  to  scorn ;  but  his  agricultural  chemistry  struck  a  few  advanced  thinkers 
in  England,  who,  conforming  the  art  to  these  scientific  maxims,  gave  birth  to  what 
in  that  country  is  called  *^high  farming,"  the  good  results  from  which  did  more 
to  break  down  prejudices  in  the  masses  than  a  century  of  argument  could  have 
done.  The  labors  of  Liebig  and  Boussingault,  on  the  continent,  re-inforced  Davy, 
and  the  echo  from  this  country  was  a  hearty  response  from  hundreds  of  intelli- 
gent farmers,  who  hastened  (o  conform  the  agricultural  art  to  the  dictum  of 
science  as  fast  as  its  principles  were  demonstrated.  In  this  formative  stage  of  the 
science,  the  American  press  teemed  with  books  on  detached  branches  of  the  science. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  elaborate  works  have  appeared  with  the  design 
of  embodying  the  whole  subject  in  a  single  book.  They  are  well  enough  adapted 
to  the  mature  student,  but  the  beginner  needs  a  primary  work  setting  out  in  plain 
and  concise  language  the  elementary  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
physiology,  animal  and  vegetable,  together  with  the  physical  laws  of  evaporation, 
condensation,  absorption,  etc.  These  should  be  set  out  in  their  relation  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  crops,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals.  The  whole  should 
be  comprised  in  a  space  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pages,  and  should  be  entirely 
free  from  technicalities;  indeed,  it  should  not  contain. a  word  that  is  not  found  in 
Webster's  dictionary.  With  such  a  primary  work,  the  pupil,  fresh  from  the  public 
flchool,  may,  without  a  teacher,  be  prepared  to  successfully  enter  on  a  general 
course  of  agricultural  reading,  and  thus  prosecute  his  agricultural  education  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  a  compound  one — a  convergent  science  to  which 
all  the  branches  of  physical  science  contribute  more  or  less.  It  is  not  expected 
that  a  home  agricultural  education  should  embrace  more  than  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  for  it  is  a  knowledge  of  general  laws  and  fundamental 
principles,  rather  than  theoretical  details,  that  is  required  for  practical  work.  This 
diversity  of  agricultural  studies,  which  at  first  view  appears  to  be  an  obstacle,  is 
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really  of  great  valae  in  developing  the  mental  powerp.  So 
purBued  as  single  Btudien,  have  a  tendency  to  distortion  bi 
developnieot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atudj  of  agriculture 
and  lends  to  the  cultivation  of  a  eurreitponding  breadth  of 
of  thought. 

But  it  vitl  be  urged  that  the  demands  of  farm  labor 
course  of  iitudy,  and  that  the  knowledge  thai  is  not  obtain 
be  acquired.  To  this  our  reply  in:  Economize  lime.  In 
this  country  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time.  It  may  not  b( 
afternoon,  once  s  week,  in  (lie  vicious  habit  of  loafing  aroi 
croBB-roads'  grocery,  but  ulill  "  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  "■ 
an  hour  then,  now  a  rainy  day,  and  then  the  long  winte 
ments  that  are  too  often  wasted,  would  if  properly  usee 
make  a  respectable  progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  < 
successful  farming  rests.  The  Farmers'  Club,  or  the  Qx 
made  important  aiiiiliaries  in  this  home  education.  Her< 
the  special  opportunities  which  farm  life  aflbrds  for  self  Cl 
apt  to  make  the  sad  mistake  of  supposing  that  a  clerki 
other  semi-intellect aal  employment  will  afford  better  opp 
tion  than  can  be  found  in  the  labor  of  the  farm.  To  sa; 
tione  to  vice,  which  the  young  are  not  aiwavs  able  to 
counter  or  the  desk  are  exacting — they  leave  the  mind  no 
or  sober  thought;  but  in  the  manual  forms  of  labor,  wl 
the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  ihe  iiands  trained  to  tht 
the  work  with  but  littie  mental  oversight,  leaving  the  rain 
jectB  of  the  last  evening's  reading,  thoroughly  investigate  t 
them  in  the  memory,  thus  economizing  the  time  and  relie' 
of  its  burden,  for  work  that  is  done  without  the  direct  su 
almost  u neon Eciou sly  dune. 

Another  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  this  apprupi 
time  is  that  it  will  secure  thooe  who  adopt  it  againiit  the 
pernicious  habit  of  idleness.  Either  the  mind  or  the  1 
actively  employed  during  all  the  working  hours.  This  is 
our  faculties.  There  is  an  Arabian  proverb  that  says,  "  Ti 
but  the  idle  man  tempts  the  Devil." 

I  trnst  roll  wilt  pardon  the  egotism,  if  I  conclude  th 
what  I  know  from  personal  experience  about  the  possibili 
Before  I  was  fifteen  years  old  I  finishtd  ray  school  ed 
schools  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  and  from  that  onwart 
my  couine  at  Medical  College,  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  be 
branch  of  learning.  But,  perhaps,  more  from  accident  th 
early  acquired  the  habit  of  going  through  the  world  with 
fully  observing  everything  that  came  within  the  range 
habit  is  not  considered  polite,  and  I  was  regarded  as  gmn; 
these  farmers  that  greenness  is  an  indispensable  cpnditi 
the  vegetable  world.     In  a  busy  life,  covering  more  than 
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1  labor  I  have  devoted  the  fragments  of  my  time  to  self-inBtruction  with 
lit  of  aequiring,  at  least,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a  tolerably  wide 
f  science  and  literature,  not  indeed  an  exhaustive  knowledge  Hdch  ae  may 
ired  in  the  claims  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  BDcb  a  degree  of  proficiency  as 
ired  to  me  tht  unsolicited  rECugnitiou  of  one  of  the  beat  literary  and 
c  inslitutiona  of  learning  in  the  StatP.  I  allude  to  thU  to  encourage  young 
to  begin  early,  the  work  of  self-culture,  fur  the  opportunities  for  this  work 
lilety  better  now  than  Ihey  were  half  a  eentury  ago,  and  what  was  done 
ay  be  more  eanily  done  now.  But  it  in  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  that  I 
'iew  the  years  that  are  gone.     The  ghost  of  wasted  time  and  golden  oppor- 

unimprpved,  rise  befoFb  me  and  cast  a  Homhre  sadness  over  the  reminis- 
I  lost  five  years  of  the  prime  of  my  life  by  suffering  myself  to  become  in- 
in  debt.  While  extricating  myseif  from  this  dilemma,  I  was  in  no  mood 
tecuting  any  other  study.     But  the  year"  were  not  wholly  wasted,  for  I 

how  to  keep  out  of  debt,  an  important  branch  of  education.  Again,  I 
'ear  in  following  Horace  Greeley  in  his  vagariesof  community  life;  but  I 
the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  theory  at  a  less  cost  than  did  the 
iher  of  the  Tribune.  But  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  a  lile  reaching 
e  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  accomplished  more  than 
lone. 
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me  to  claim  your  attention  for  a  abort  time  to  t 
ricultural  standpoint.  Yon  gentlemen  are  hei 
ta  of  agriculture,  but  fo  conaider  and  devine  n 
ileresta  of  the  State  will  be  advanced  ;  ncogi 
i  and  tbe  nuhierouH  ABsociationn  througbout 
isTe  done  and  are  atill  doing  a  great  work  in  thi 
>ing  BO  much  to  ndvance  the  agricultural  lnl«re 
at  you  are  overlooking  (or  partially  no)  a  very 
d  welfare  of  the  State,  If  I  understand  the  obj 
t  ii  lo  feed  and  clothe  the  human  family.  TJ 
jecls.  But  there  are  no  many  things  that  are 
Imost  loiK  sight  of  the  real  object,  I  do  not 
hing  but  confine  myxelf  ui  the  food  Hupply. 
cles  of  food,  and  the  leading  queetion  of  the  di 
uount  of  these  and  of  the  best  quality.  In  t 
at  the  strife  nor  nkill  manifcBled  that  ought 
ic  wheat  producing  elements  from  our  soils  w 
s  and  exhaust  thorn,  and  so  on.     But  in  tbe  pro 

a  somewhat  different  couree,  our  breeders  of  I 
limala  of  different  kinds  that  will  furnish  the  gt 

meat  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  and  I  think 

great  extent  and  is  still  improving, 
r.  President,  we  find  Chat  meats  or  the  flesh  o 
d  that  we  cnn  or  do  have,  neither  is  it  tbe  chea[ 
ices  for  we  find  many  through  our  State,  that 

a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  price  takes  it 
look  for  a  aubatitutc,  for  the  human  orgaoizatii 

fail  in  health  and  strength  to  [lerform  our  pari 
ind,  Mr,  President,  that  in  good  pure  milk  we  h: 
nd  the  only  one,  that  han  all  of  the  elements  It 

velop  tbe  physical  organization.     We  also  find 

on  the  nutritive  qualitiea  of  miik,  that  one  qi 

of  boneleas  beef.    We  also  find  that  one  aver: 

r  read  before  Iho  Slate  Board  or  Agricultnre,  Januarj 
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two  to  three  thotiBaDd  quarts  of  milk  per  year,  or  from  four  to  six  thousand 
pounds  of  milk,  being  from  four  to  six  times  their  own  weights  annually.  This 
making  an  annual  supply  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds  of  animal  food  per 
annum,  and  that  without  destroying  the  source  from  wl^ence  it  came.  And  the 
cost  of  keeping  will  not  exceed  the  cost  of  keeping  a  steer,  whose  dressed  meat  will 
not  exceed  ^even  hundred  pounds,  besides  having  to  wait  three  years  for  the 
growth  of  the  steer.  These  statements  may  be  true  say  you,  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  put  upon  a  milk  diet  just  yet.  Neither  do  I,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  facts  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  substances  for  food  purposes.  But  as 
we  can  use  only  a  small  portion  of  milk  in  its  normal  condition,  let  us  concen- 
trate it  and  get  rid  of  the  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  water  that  is  in  it,  and  have  an 
article  that  has  a  good  demand  in  all  civilized  nations,  and  which  is  a  blessing  to 
the  poor  and  laboring  man  that  can  not  afford  to  buy  meat.  I  have  reference  to 
good  honest  cheese.  Then  there  is  the  butter  that  none  of  us  are  willing  to  do  with- 
oai,  comes  from  this  same  source.  The  produce  of  the  cow  is  the  poor  man's  blessing, 
and  the  rich  man's  delight,  neither  can  do  without  her.  And  yet  the  place  she 
with  her  produce  occupies  at  our  fairs,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  she  was 
only  a  necessary  evil.  But  gentlemen  the  time  has  come  when  the  dairy  interests 
of  Indiana  ought  to  receive  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  is  a  branch  of  agri- 
culture that  Indiana  is  well  adapted  to,  and  should  have  a  large  surplus  to  send 
abroad  every- year.  But  of  dairy  products  we  are  buying  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  from  neighboring  States,  while  we  have  as  good  a  State  for  dairy  purpctses 
as  any  State  adjoining  us,  and  instead  of  buying  we  ought  to  supply  our  home 
demand  and  send  out  a  surplus  of  dairy  goods  nearly  equal  in  dollars  to  the  sur- 
plus of  breadstufifs.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  there  should  be  inducements 
thrown  out  by  all  the  agricultural  associations  throughout  the  State  to  encour- 
age a  competition  for  dairy  goods  manufactured  in  the  State.  Let  the  officers  and 
delegates,  and  in  fact  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  State  at  heart,  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  raise  this  branch  of  induntry  to  a  level  with  other  kindred  branches 
of  agriculture.  When  we  look  aroutid  and  see  what  great  results  have  been 
accomplished  in  this  State  by  united  effort  on  the  pjirt  of  those  that  have  had  the 
agricultural  interests  in  hand,  it  is  astonishing.  And  why  it  is  that  the  dairy 
interest  has  been  so  neglected,  while  the  other  branches  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  towards  perfection,  I  can  not  conjecture. 
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Comparative  Statistics  of  Prc 


BLACKFORD  COUJ 

ioiirth  snnual  fair  of  the  Blackford  Co 
up"  UK  advertised,  on  the  20th  day  of  f 
9,  and  pawed  into  hUtory.  While  it  did 
such  an  extent  aa  some  ether  fain  of  whic 
happy  to  infortu  ^'ou  that  ve  are  still  " 
from  having  had  loo  great  expectation 
to  be  counlfd  among  the  "big"  counties, 
elemiined  while  our  fair  was  in  progress 
B  in  government  bonds  or  other  slocks, 
r,"  but  succeeded  handsomely  in  collectin 
remiums  in  full,  liquidate  all  current  ezp 
Te  a  small  balance  on  hand,  and  are  com 
bowing  in  horses  was  good,  both  as  to  nui 
lie  compete  with  each  other  in  that  dep 
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Ibe  stock  that  ie  commendsble.  The  mule  does  not  appear  to  be  a  gen- 
irite  among  our  people,  for  reasona  perhaps  that  are  obvious,  and  the 
in  that  department,  while  not  very  extensive,  vas  fair. 
ssociation  started  out  under  the  mistaken  ides  that  the  quickest  wav  to 
s  indeblednees  was  to  reduce  the  premiums,  and  while  pursuing  that  line 
,  premiums  on  cattle  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  showing  was 
1  entire  failure,  exhibitors  going  to  other  fairs  where  lai^r  premiums 
red.     The  money  was  what  the/  were  after,  and  that  we  did  not  know  it 

lany  splendid  varieties  of  sheep  on  exhibition  is  sufScienl  evidence  that 
less  of  wool  growing  with  our  farmers  is  to  be  the  principal  Farm  industrj 

liowing  in  hogs  was  Urge  and  satisfactory, 

ictivily  and  "  push  "  of    Hon.  W.   A.   Bonham,  Superintendent,  in   the 

lepartment  made  that,  as  uaunl,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 

gricultural  and  horticultural  departments  were  well  filled,  and  showed 
e  pursuits  in  the  county  were  nut  neglected,  and  in  good  condition,  while 
.1  was  well  filled  with  the  display  of  textile  fabrics  and  fine  arts, 
ipeed   department   was   well   represented   and   gave   general   satisfaction, 

it  did  not  "pan  out"  as  handsomely  aa  the  "boys"  anticipated.  The 
a  ''  horse  race"  on  nur  Housier  population  is  remarkable,  and  I  presume 
lO  eiception.  Old  sentimental  lata,  who  vigorously  denounce  horse  racing 
K)ber  momentx,  yet  when  the  "  acoriag"  commences  are  generally  found 
'high  presHUre"  standing  amid  a  perfect  jam  in  the  front  rank,  discussing 
limated  way  the  relative  merits  of   the  "  flyers."      In  my  lost  report  I 

stated  that  we  hod  one  of  the  most  pleasant  fair  grounds,  as  welt  as  the 
-mile  track,  in  the  State,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  refer  to  that  subject 

r  feature  of  offering  a|)eciBl  premiums  by  our  business  men  was  intrwlaced 
eeiied  aHmirably,  such  as  "Equestrianism,"  "Foot  Bai*,"  "Wool  Sack 
Wheelbarrow  Race,"  and  "  Baby  Show,"  glviug  general  satiiifaction  with 
ition  uf  the  "  Buby  Show,"  about  which  there  wua  considerable  grumbling 
he  ladies  on  account  of  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparation.  This, 
will  lie  obtained  in  the  future,  as  that  department  has  become  a  perma- 
lure  with  our  association.  And  if  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  make  us  a 
visit  daring  our  next  fair,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  energy  and  activity 

John  Noosas,  Secretary. 


CASS  COUNTY, 

ith  annual  fnir  of  the  Casx  Coiintj  A(^iciiltur»l 
T  groundH,  al  Lognnspott,  Seplembtr  20  to  24, 1881 
:  association  and  exhibitors,  nlthoiigh  the  attend 
good  as  it  ought  to'  have  Wti. 
a  Qo  doubt  but  that  perHonM  miikc  a  grt-nl  miutake 
',  not  only  for  the  eniMiurugenient  it  gtvi.':'  to  the  a 
or  the  vast  amount  of  information  ther  might  d 
u  that  can  not  help  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  ait  c 
niber  of  entricB  was  1,938  --exceeding  last  year 
ibutcd  among  the  vnrioUH  cliisHes — no  that  there  w 

ounl  of  preminniE  awarded  and  paid  was  $2,628.9^ 
roB  nothing  of  copeeial  inlereel  oecurred  during  ih 
id,  that  the  weather  was  fine,  the  attendance  fair 

with  a  few  ex<«ptionB,  well  aatisfied ;  order,  firat- 

ihe  holding  of  the  fair. 

iditiou  of  agriculture  In  Cass  county  will  compar 
he  WabaMh  valley,  and  it  ia  generally  admitted  th 

adapted  to  agriculture  as  any  portion  of  the  St 
f  soil  in  the  county,  and  all  susceptible  of  a  hig) 

crops  known  to  Indiana,  it  is  believed  can  be  raiii 
:y  hax  )>een  in  the  background  hi'retofore  for  k 
.he  lack  of  good  roadn  and  a  proper  amount 
lODgh  both  the«e  olMtaclcs  would  be  overcome  in  i 
meoBe  amount  of  ditching  done  and  tile  put  dowr 
made  much  of  the  land  that  has  heretofore  bee 
irposes,  the  best  producing  land  in  the  county.  Ii 
h  interest  i»  now  being  taken,  and  it  lookn  liki 
nuld  make  some  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  J 
1  many  localities  in  the  county,  and  it  is  a  shame  I 
ties  to  outstrip  us  in  the  way  of  good  roads, 
rowing  largely  predominates;  the  crop  of  last  ye: 
unount  of  grain  sown  and  planted  made  the  am< 
rly  up  to  1880. 

;  and  grass  growing  is  largely  on  the  increaxe,  and 
Tmined  to  encroach  upon  tlie  grain  growing  bra 
limothy  raised  last  year  was  fully  up  to  the  arera 

nd  vegetable  crop  win  to  a  large  extent  a  failure, 
■e,  which  were  in  many  localities  a  complete  failui 
all  the  products  of  the  soil  together  we  have  ni 
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CLAY  (K)UNTY. 

Notwithstanding  "block  coal  is  king"  in  Clay  county,  agriculture  is  aleo  an 
important  topic.  In  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  Rquare  milcB  of  territory  within 
the  limitfi  of  this  county,  we  have  much  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  land  in  the 
State,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  almost  all  the  grains  and 
grasses,  the  Eel  river  bottoms  especially.  Wheat  and  corn  are  the  staples  with 
farmers  in  this  county,  and  few  counties  if  any  in  the  State  can  grow  more  per  acre. 

Our  farmers  are  improving  both  their  8t(x;k  and  mode  of  farming. 

The  horse  is  a  favorite  with  Clav  count v  farmers,  the  Hamiltonian,  Norman 
and  Clydesdale  apparently  in  the  lead. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  the  association  was  held  August  29,  1881,  to  Septem- 
ber 3,  inclusive,  and  while  the  entricK  were  not  so  numerous  as  before  in  some 
departments,  the  articles  entered  were  of  superior  quality.  The  horse  show  was 
better  than  ever  before. 

Our  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  the  stockholders  were  paid  20  per  cent, 
premium  on  their  stock,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  and  the  society  free 
from  debt. 

Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  take  interest  in  our  annual  exhibitions,  vicing 
with  each  other  as  to  who  can  best  cultivate  his  grounds  and  improve  his  stock. 

Labor  saving  machinery  and  the  best  of  farm  implements  of  the  latest  patterns 
are  used  quite  extensively. 

Our  next  annival  fair  will  be  held  at  our  fair  grounds,  in  the  city  of  Brazil, 
beginning  September  4,  1882,  continuing  six  days,  at  which  time  and  place  we  hope 
and  expect  to  sec  the  farmers  of  Clay  and  adjoining  counties,  with  their  products 
and  stock,  competing  for  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  our  association. 

E.  C.  Kilmer,  Secretary. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 


Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  hold  their  fair,  commencing  August  22 
and  ending  August  26,  1881. 

The  extreme  dry  weather  for  two  months  previous,  and  the  deepness  of  the 
dust,  prevented  a  large  attendance  except  on  Thursday,  which  was  unusually 
large.  The  stock  show  far  exceeded  any  of  previous  years.  On  account  of  the 
early  date  of  our  fair,  the  exhibit  in  produce  hall  was  somewhat  slim,  but  the 
floral  and  mechanical  halls  were  representative  of  almost  every  industry  in  the 
State,  and  showed  much  skill  heretofore  unknown.  The  speed  ring  was  well  rep- 
resented by  a  number  of  fast  horses. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  the  principal  grains  raised  in  the  county,  yet  a  considerable 
amount  of  tlax,  oats  and  barley  was  raised  during  the  past  year.  Corn  was  not  an 
average  crop,  but  the  wheat  was  more  than  an  average  crop.    On  account  of  the 
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drought  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem 
short;  but  late  in  (he  fall  and  winter  the  postQre  was  vei 
ing  in  fine  condition,  the  fall  wheat  never  looked  i>etter, 
was  imall.  Considerable  drainage  by  the  wb;  of  large  d 
done.  The  farmB  are  all  well  fenced,  and  but  few  hIoc 
large.  Some  thirty-five  miles  of  gravel  roads  is  undei 
The  CommissionerB  have  let  a  contract  for  building  a  $ 
will  be  commenced  in  March  next. 

The  aintoD  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  it 
1,  1B82. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  Delaware  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  and 
its  twenty-ninth  Annual  Fair  the  second  week  in  Septeml 
day  the  13th.  The  exhibition  in  all  the  different  classes  v 
inclement  weather  the  crowd  wag  not  aa  large  ae  in  forme 

The  fair  grounds  ia  situated  one-lialf  mile  north  ol 
contains  forty-one  acrcB;  fence,  sheds,  stalls  or  booths,  i 
water,  and  everything  calculated  to  make  visitors  ani 
during  the  fair.  Muncie,  the  county  seat  of  Delaware 
bend  of  While  river,  has  gas  works  in  full  operation,  tw< 
machine  shopii,  three  carriage  shops,  one  flax  mill  that  wi 
within  reach,  besides  what  straw  is  shipped  here  from  o( 
manufactured  into  what  is  called  bagging. 


ELKHART  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  statute  requiring  annual  repoj 
society,  the  following  report  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Elk 
Society  is  submitted: 

This  society  is  not  a  stock  company,  as  is  most  of  the  i 
of  the  State.  All  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  count 
paying  therefor  at  least  one  dollar,  is  for  the  year  a  memi 
to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  and  exercise  all  rights  in  n 
the  annual  meeting,  and  eligible  to  any  office  of  the  socie 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  this  society  was  urgauiied, 
baa  moved  three  times  to  new  grounds,  and  being  a 
third  fair  grounds,  it  was  deemed  best  to  reorganize  ai 
recorder's  office  new  articles  of  associ-ttion.     This   was 
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meeting  in  January  after  the  annual  report,  and  fiince  then  the  society  newly 
organized  has  accepted  a  deed  for  the  new  fair  ground  that  has  been  occupied  by 
the  society  for  seven  yeare,  but  the  title  to  which  was  in  a  stock  association  which 
had  furnished  the  money  to  purchase  same.  So  that  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
the  society  has  received  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for  the  fair  grounds  of  twenty-seven 
acres,  but  to  do  so  had  to  incur  a  debt  of  $800.  money  borrowed  to  make  up  the 
fall  purchase  money,  for  which  a  mortgage  was  given  to  the  persons  who  loaned  that 
amount,  and  that  debt  remains  unpaid,  although  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  last  fair 
yielded  sufficient  money  over  paying  premiums  and  expenses  to  pay  the  debt;  yet 
the  overplus  stands  as  the  funds  of  the  society  until  the  meeting  coming  within 
the  present  month,  when  the  society  will  determine  whether  to  prolong  the  loan  or 
pay  it.  If  the  loan  is  prolonged,  then  it  is  proposed  with  the  money  in  the 
treasury  to  build  a  suitable  exhibition  hall,  that  may  be  attractive  as  well  as 
useful. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  last  days  of  September  and  first  of  October, 
1881,  was  well  advertised,  but  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  in  that  way  the 
receipts  as  well  as  the  interest  in  the  fair  was  not  equal  to  the  expectations  of  those 
having  it  in  charge,  but  for  all  was  of  average  interest  and  success.  Our  fairs  are 
always  well  attended,  and  the  management  is,  we  claim,  unexceptionable.  All  of 
an  immoral  character  in  the  way  of  shows  and  games  are  excluded  from  the  gn*ound, 
and  the  exhibitions  are  each  year  growing  in  favor  with  the  best  people  of  the 
county. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  and  improvement  in  the  number  and  character  of 
exhibits;  the  live  stock  that  is  shown  each  year  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers. 
There  are  several  of  our  enterprizing  farmers  who  have  gone  to  much  expense  to 
bring  into  and  breed  in  this  county  the  best  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses,  the 
best  short  horn  cattle,  and  the  best  breeds  of  hogs ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
public  spirited  men,  while  they  are  public  benefactors,  will  be  successful  in  making 
the  stock  raising  business  profitable. 

The  society  now  feels  that  the  matter  of  its  work  is  no  longer  a  bare  experiment, 
but  that  a  sure  and  permanent  foothold  has  been  had  that  can  not  but  do  much  to 
forward  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county  and  elsewhere. 

This  society  has  been  fortunate  that  all  premiums  offered  and  fairly  awarded  to 
exhibitors  have  been  always  fully  paid ;  nor  does  it  charge  any  price  for  entries 
save  those  for  speed,  and  in  charging  for  these  It  but  conforms  to  the  excepted  rule 
everywhere;  nor  does  it  make  any  charge  whatever  for  use  of  stables  for  stock  or 
exhibit  grounds  to  exhibitors.  Also,  it  is  a  rule  to  always  furnish  free  of  charge 
motive  power  to  agricultural  machinery  exhibitors,  and  this  last  is  a  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  fair  as  well  as  a  useful  one. 

Now,  in  summing  up,  will  admit  that  although  by  the  reason  of  unfavorable 
weather  our  fair  was  not  so  grand  a  success  as  we  had  hoped,  yet  it  was  quite 
good,  and  in  its  results  encouraging,  evincing  the  fact  that  even  with  the  unequal- 
chance  of  bad  surroundings  we  could  be  fairly  successful.  We  expect  better  luck 
next  year. 

John  W.  Irwix,  Secretary. 


FBANKLIN  a)lINTY. 

AnnaftI  report  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultarnl, 
lodiftDa. 

For  eeverni  csuhs,  our  nociety  vat  aljout  tu  abandnu 
the  year  1881,  until  about  three  ffeeka  before  the  time  of 
tember  20  to  23,  Inclusive,  m  that  the  whole  wan  an  imp 
ing  the  «hort  notice  and  the  aad  pablic  event  of  the  ' 
good,  and  our  exhibition  in  many  respeetH  siiccesHfoL 
when  they  had  ascertained  that  ther  could  attend,  withoi 
ing  "fleeced"  by  "sharpera,"  honored  our  fair  with  their 
cattle  show  was  pronounced  by  connoiiuteiLra  to  liaTe  bcei 
in  the  county. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  county  id  improi 
older  farmers  are  not  paying  much  attention  to  ncienti 
majority  of  our  young  men  are  keeping  pace  with  the  ntr! 
ing  themselves  lliroligh  iigrtcultural  papers  and  every  < 
the  best  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  preventing  dif 
tecting  fruit  trees  and  economiiing  time  and  labor. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  year  fell  short  of  that  of  lust  j 
the  quality  of  grjiin  excellent.  The  com  crop  was  i 
there  was  enough  of  that  cereal  raised  to  fatten  all  the  I 
operation  a  distiller}',  having  a  capacity  of  nil  hundrei 
prospect  for  fall-aown  ainall  grain  nan  never  better,  ani: 
large. 

Our  farmers  hare  learned  from  ei[>erienoc  that  it  pa 
lake  good  care  of  it.  The  "  Penuyroyali""  and  "Elm- 
scarce  article,  and  our  livestock  will  compare  very  fsi 
surrounding  counties. 

Our  supply  of  Gne  timber  is  fast  dinappcaring.  M 
own  mills,  and  still  greater  iguantitieH  of  poplar  and  nr 
log. 

Our  supply  of  excellent  iimeatone  for  building  purpoi 
entire  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  one  continue 
can  be  quarried  without  very  much  "ftrippitig." 

There  is,  however,  one  influence,  which  is  wielding  i 
improvement  in  agriculture,  yet  it  is  overlooked  by  m. 
instead  of  teaching  our  boys  to  "do  sums"  and  "spell  i 
formerly  the  practice,  are  leaching  tliem  to  think.  The  xc 
to  know  the  reason  for  everything  he  does,  and  by  iloi 
capacity  for  thinking.  He  lakes  plea.-<ure  iu  trai'ing  e 
efiects.  He  acquires  knowledge,  and  finds  a  ready  nppli 
He  learns  that  the  scholar  han  a  mission  to  till  on  the  f 
intelligent  farmer  is  as  honorable  in  the  piinuit  of  bin  c 
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other  profession.  He  has  no  desire  to  leave  the  farm  to  find  something  more 
interesting  to  do.     By  educating  himself  he  places  agricultural  labor  on  a  level 

■ 

with  every  other  educated  industrial  pursuit.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
the  work  of  our  public  schools  to  elevate  this  useful  branch  of  industry,  and  our 
farmers  should  weigh  this  point  well  when  they  keep  their  boys  out  of  school  with 
the  pretext  of  needing  them  for  work. 

M.  A.  Mess,  Secretary. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fulton  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  is  iu  a 
very  fair  condition — had  a  very  fair  exhibition  in  September  of  this  year.  The 
drouth  in  July  and  August  cut  off  our  supplies  for  a  great  display  of  agricultural 
products.  The  Horticultural  Department  was  light,  but  we  had  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  fruit  for  this  season,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  no  other  county  in  the  State  had 
any  better.  Corn  on  what  was  usually  called  wet  land,  but  recently  drained  by 
open  ditches  and  under-draining  was  a  large  yield,  but  the  upland,  clay  and  sandy 
soil  was  cut  short  by  dry  weather,'  cutting  down  the  average  as  near  as  I  can  learn 
to  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  was  a  fair  crop  making  about  thirty  to 
thirty^ve  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wheat  was  only  about  a  half  crop  compared  with  three  or  four  former  seasons, 
the  average  was  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Grazing  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  county  is  very  good,  especially  in  the  south  and  west,  and  getting  better  every 
year  as  the  county  gets  older  and  the  tiling  interest  increases.  We  have  one  ex- 
tensive tile  factory  three  miles  from  the  county  seat  and  one  across  the  line  in 
Miami  county  that  supplies  a  great  many  tile  for  this  county.  In  traveling  over 
the  county  you  will  see  piles  of  them  on  farms  that  for  years  was  thought  to  be 
dry  enough  without  draining.  There  is  quite  an  interest  taken  in  the  county  in 
raising  and  the  improvement  of  stock  of  all  kind,  which  is  in  good  condition 
and  free  from  disease ;  but  will  say  in  this  connection  that  it  is  thought  that  hay 
and  roughness  of  all  kind  will  be  scarce  before  another  crop  is  raised. 

The  county  is  improving  rapidly  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  building 
interest  is  increasing  gradually,  large  and  commodious  houses  and  barns  are  being 
bnilt  all  over  the  county. 

The  Chicago  &  Atlantic  Railroad  is  nearing  completion  through  the  county, 
making  about  thirty  miles  more  improvement  in  that  direction  and  better  facilities 
for  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  to  get  their  produce  to  market  with  cheaper 
freights.  The  prospects  for  a  good  yield  of  wheat  for  1882  is  much  better  now 
than  two  months  ago,  fields  that  were  injured  by  the  fly  is  stooling  nicely  and  re- 
covering from  the  ravages  of  these  insects. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Chinn,  Secretary. 


I 
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GIBSON  COUNTY. 


The  twenty -seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Gibson  County  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Society  waa  held  on  the  19th  and  23d  of  September,  1881,  and  was  a 
BUCceBS  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  failure  which  was  often  heard  by  those  who- 
had  the  duty  of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  fair.  Many  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  successful  fair,  on  account  of  the  long  pro- 
tracted drouth  which  this  county  had  been  suffering  from,  and  which  cut  the  com 
crop  very  short;  and  reports  were- being  received  from  various  partji  of  the  country 
of  fairs  being  postponed,  while  others  were  being  held  with  but  little  success.  But 
before  the  date  of  our  fair  we  were  blessed  with  a  copious  rain  which  laid  the 
dust,  made  our  prospects  brighter,  and  the  fair  passed  off  with  the  following  result: 

Number  of  entries 1,281 

Total  receipts $3,414  10 

Total  expenditures 2,743  98 

Balance  on  hand 670  02 

This  fair  was  conducted  on  the  usual  plan  of  this  society.  No  entry  fee» 
(except  in  speed  rings) ;  no  shows  or  gambling  devices  of  any  kind  being  allowed 
on  the  grounds,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  a  very  pleasant  affair,  both  to 
exhibitors  and  visitors. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our  fair  the  news  was  received  of  the 
death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  Nation.  The  Board  of  Directors 
being  in  session,  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  on  resolutions  be  appointed,  and 
that  all  ring  exercises  be  dis]>ensed  with  for  the  day.  The  committee  on  resola- 
tions  made  their  report,  which  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  in  His  providence,  to  remove  by  death  Greneral 
Jamefi  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  divine  will,  we 
express  our  feeling  of  regret  at  the  untimely  removal  of  our  beloved  President, 
stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  in  the  day  of  his  usefulness. 

Rcftolvedy  That  while  we  feel  that  the  country  had  met  with  an  almost  irrepar- 
able loss  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  President,  yet  w^e  trust  that  the  same  Prov- 
idence which  has  heretofore  watched  over  and  guided  us  and  our  country  safelj 
through  other  times  of  trial,  will  carry  us  through  this  similar  ordeal. 

liemlvedy  That  we  suspend  for  this  day  all  ring  performances,  and  all  business 
except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  under  the  circumstances. » 

Resolved^  That  suitable  decorations  be  made  upon  the  society's  buildings;  and 
that  posters  containing  these  resolutions  be  posted  up;  and  that  copies  be  furniflhed 
each  of  the  county  papers  for  publication. 

[Signed]  Jasper  Davidson, 

KoBERT  Mitchell, 
C.  C.  Miles. 
W.  L.  Woods, 
Wm.  M.  Cock  run, 

K.   M.   MUNtXJRD, 

OommiUee, 
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While  the  eiitries  in  some  of  the  claflees  were  not  up  to  former  years,  yet  the 
«xhihit  was  very  good,  and  it  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  fair  was  a  success,  and 
it  will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by  those  on  whose  efibrts  so  largely  depended 
its  success. 

Of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county  but  little  can  be  said  without  a 
repetition  of  former  reports. 

There  is  a  steady  advance  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Our  farmers  are  becoming 
more  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  being  educated  up  to  all  the  recent 
improvements,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  improved  machinery  and  farm  imple- 
ments, but  in  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  improved  breeds  of  stock. 

The  present  prospect  is  good  for  the  next  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  principal 
crop  in  this  county. 

The  corn  crop  of  this  year  was  a  partial  failure,  on  account  of  the  severe  drouth 
and  poor  seed.  Yet  if  our  farmers  learn  by  it  the  necessity  of  securing  good  seed, 
and  putting  in  the  crop  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner,  it  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise  to  them. 

Our  farmers  have  buildings,  both  residences  and  barns,  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  county  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  tiling  made  and  used  in  this  county 
in  the  past  year,  and  with  satisfactory  results  in  almost  every  case. 

liVhile  some  of  the  farmers  are  building  plank  and  wire  fences,  the  old  fashioned 
rail  fences  largely  predominate  in  this  county. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  roads,  or  the  manner  of  working  them,  as  yet 
in  this  county.  What  effect  the  new  laws  on  that  subject  will  have  remains  to  be 
proven,  and  we  hopefully  await  the  time  of  their  action,  having  abundant  assur- 
ance that  they  can  not  make  the  roads  any  worse. 

Joseph  C.  Hartkn,  Secretary. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 


The  Grant  County  Agricultural  and  Stock  Association  held  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  fair  on  its  grounds  one-half  mile  east  of  Marion,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and 
10th  days  of  September,  1881. 

Our  grounds  belong  to  the  Association  in  fee  simple.  A  thirty-five  acre  lot 
lying  one-half  mile  east  of  Marion  on  the  Marion  &  Eastern  Gravel  Boad,  with 
living  water  on  three  sides,  and  shade  trees  of  almost  every  forest  variety,  nicely 
interspersed  over  the  entire  lot  furnishing  shade  for  man  and  beast.  Our  speed 
ring  of  one-half-mile  is  situated  on  a  plane  elevated  forty  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing spring  branches. 

We  have  an  amphitheater  capable  of  holding  2,000  people.  Agricultural  and 
Floral  Halls  of  ample  dimensions.    Stock  pens,  stalls,  etc. 

The  show  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  was  equal  to  any  former  exhibition.  Our 
liog  and  poultry  departments  not  so  full  as  last  year.    Our  grain  and  vegetable 
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also  good,  and  il  would  nol  be  just  lo  our  lodjea  if  wc  did  not  stute  their 
It  WB8  fully  equal  to  Buy  other,  tind  fully  equal  lo  any  former  year, 
ve  had  a  little  feeling  in  our  apeed  riug  cierciseti  for  two  or  three  yean. 
)n  Ihc  Board  publluhed  the  riilen  and  regulations  for  that  exercise,  and 
)  them,  which  had  a  gouJ  eflect.  We  have  found  that  the  closer  printed 
regulationa  are  adhered  to  Ihe  belter. 

unty  hoB  been  happily  situated  in  the  great  corn  belt  the  paat  Heason, 
o  freezing  the  past  winter  rendered  our  grounds  in  excellent  condiUon 
crop,  and  while  we  had  comparatively  a  dry  season  we  had  a  fimt-claas 
,  which  in  now  being  marketed  by  llie  thoiisandit  of  buHhela  at  from  fifty 

ng   in   this  county   is  in  a   Hourishing  condition.     There  has  been  an 

■mount  of  ditching  done  in  our  county  during  Ihe  paot  few  years.     Tile 

has  been  reduced  to  a,  »uoc<«h  and  han  become  to  hv  almost  an  every  day 

mong  our  farmers. 

ir,  financially,  has  been  a  siicceKs.     We  paid  alt  our  preniiuma  in  full 

all  ezpensen  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  had  $500  lo  appiv  un  a  deferred  pay- 

urland. 

David  S.  Hixiin,  Secrel«ry. 


CREENE  COUNTY. 

reene  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twelfth  annual  fair  on  their    ■ 
t  Linton,  October  ad  to  7th. 

since  the  organization  of  the  society  was  Ihe  prospect  for  a  good  fair 
n  this  year.  However  the  eiceasive  wet  weather  the  week  before,  and 
M  the  commencement  of  the  fair,  with  a  heavy  rain  Ihe  last  day,  made 
illy  almost  a  failure.  Many  exhibitors  that  were  on  the  road  lurDed 
le  othen  did  not  leave  home,  expecting  to  be  too  late  lo  make  entries; 
xhibit  was  larger,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we  could  have  looked 
le  attendance  wad  small,  owing  to  the  bad  roads  and  inundalions  of  part 
unda,  the  water  nol  receding  til!  Thursday  of  the  fair. 
ciety  built  eighty  nids  of  new  fence  and  fifty  new  stalls  of  good  mate' 
iprovement  needed,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  before  the  premiums  were 
Hence,  after  all  expensea  were  paid  we  had  to  pro  rale  the  premiums. 
[  only  a  per  cent,  on  awards  made,  is  a  drawback  on  (gricultural  fairs. 
Id  be    avoided  if    possible,  even   if   the  preniiunis  oftered   have  to   be 

;  the  lasl  two  years  wi;  anrrouiidcd  our  grounds  with  a  good  substantial 
and  built  s  sulficient  number  of  new  stalls  for  horttes  and  cattle.  Our 
lary  expenses  will  hereafter  be  light;  ihe  board  will,  therefore,  ofier 
premium  list  "to  be  paid  in  full." 

intinued  dry  weather  of  the  past  season  had  a  bad  cfTect  on  our  crope. 
Iiinchbug  have,  however,  done  more  injury  to  onr  wheat  and  com  crop 
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than  the  drouth.  The  oats  and  meadow  product  wan  fair,  summer  pasture  shorter 
than  ever  known,  while  fall  pasture  has  been  very  fine.  The  yield  of  potatoes  in 
most  places  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimun  through  the  prevalence  of  potato 
bogs,  while  the  fruit  crop  was  light  and  of  indifferent  quality.  Wet  weather  ban 
injured  our  stock  fields,  and  high  water  ruined  much  good  corn  in  the  river  bot- 
tom.   Winter  wheat,  now  growing,  looks  splendid. 

Tile  drained  land  has  given  this  year  fine  returns  in  wheat  and  corn,  and  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  our  low  lauds  will  be  underdrained,  giving  us  a  per- 
manently increased  yield  that  soon  will  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  improvements. 

P.  SciiULTZ,  Secretary. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  in  this  county.  The  yield 
of  crops  wan  not  as  good  as  in  former  years,  but  prices  were  better  perhaps  than 
ever  before,  making  money  plenty,  wages  good,  people  contented  and  happy. 

Many  large  and  substantial  barns,  with  neat  and  tasty  residences,  have  been 
built  the  past  season.  Owing  to  the  financial  depression  a  few  years  ago,  a  great 
many  farms  were  covered  with  mortgages,  most  of  which  are  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

We  have  recently  built  a  very  fine  court  house  and  jail,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  one  railroad  we  now  have,  there 
are  two  in  process  of  construction,  one  east  and  west,  the  other  north  and  south, 
which  will  give  us  much  additional  advantage  for  shipping. 

Many  of  our  leading  roads  have  been  graveled,  and  mostly  owned  by  stock  com- 
panies, though  quite  a  number  of  free  gravel  road  companies  have  been  orgrnized. 

Our  farmers  practice  mixed  husbandry  generally,  with  a  systematic  rotation 
of  crops.  They  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  success  does  not  so  much  depend  on 
the  number  of  acres  as  the  methods  of  cultivation.  The  raising  of  corn  and  hogs 
is,  perhaps,  the  leading  industry  at  this  time. 

Very  little  commercial  fertilizers  have  ever  been  used  in  this  county ;  more  care 
is  taken  to  utilize  the  stable  and  barnyard  manure  than  heretofore.     Clover  is  the 
great  staple  fertilizer ;  it  not  only  recuperates  the  soil,  but  proves  very  remuncra 
tive  for  pasture,  seed  and  hay.     With  plenty  of  clover  and  tile  drainage,  the  hid- 
den treasure  of  our  fertile  soil  may  be  developed. 

Dairying  has  been  practiced  very  little;  one  cheese  factory  and  two  or  three 
dairymen  shipping  their  milk  to  Indianapolis  is  about  the  extent. 

OUR  80CIBTY. 

The  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  and  Fair  Association  held  its  third  annual 
exhibition  September  13th  to  16th,  on  its  beautiful  grounds  one-half  mile  west  of 
Noblesville.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevation  between  White  river  and  Cicero  creek, 
with  Noblesville  and  Eagletown  gravel  road  on  the  north,  and  the  C,  I.  &  St.  L. 
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R.  R  on  ihe  xonth.  The  grnuuds  are  well  shaded,  with  plei 
splendid  hnlf-miie  track,  with  a  oommodioaB  amphilheatro. 
number  at  hallii,  RtHll»>  and  peun. 

The  vacbuH  departments  for  exhibition  were  well  filled.  A 
lo  be  erected  to  xccouimodBte  the  large  entry  of  horses,  the  ela 
in  IhiH  department  and  competition  lively.  More  inlerest  was 
year  seven  e"od  animnls  were  on  exhibition,  some  of  them  vi 
fahorl  Horn  show  was  very  credilable,  we  had  three  herds  a 
counli  The  herd  of  Ezra  Swain  and  that  of  Tomlinson  and 
of  some  of  the  most  fashionable  strainn  of  blood  and  ratnr,  it 
in^  as  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  very  much  neglected  li 
show  of  Jcrneys  was  better  than  formerir,  and  considerable  ^i^ 
nnl\  hod  one  exhibitor  in  that  class.  The  show  of  hogn,  owi 
cum  and  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  that  lime,  was  nol 
before      Sheep  very  good. 

The  poultry  exhibition  was  splendid  and  attracted  many  vi 
theservicesof  Mr.  Pottage,  of  Indianapolis,  as  judge  which  gave 
rhi  display  of  farm  machinery  was  in  keeping  with  the  other  de 
dnd  self  binders  were  operated  with  steam   power  which  was 

Fine  Art  and  Agricultural  Halls  were  crowded  to  their  tul 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  show  of  com,  a  | 
such  a  grand  display  at  the  8tftt«  Fair. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  giving  large  prcniiums  on  iisef 
b^  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  people,  wbh  fully  demaoBlratcd  I: 
wheat  butler,  calico  dresses,  rag  carpets,  etc.,  etc, 

^11  games  of  chance,  wheels  of  fortune  as  well  as  intoi 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  grounds,  consequently  the  very  b 
served.  Had  it  nol  rained  all  day  on  Thursday,  (onr  best  i 
received  at  the  gale,  our  most  sanguine  expectations  would  I 
lied,  as  it  wsh  we  paid  our  premiums  in  full  and  $400  on 
indebtedness. 

S.  M.  I 


.    HARRISON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Harrison  County  A 
was  held  at  their  groundu,  adjoining  the  town  of  Corydon,  c 
and  ending  the  9th  of  September,  Itm. 

The  fair  waa  considered  a  great  HUccesii  over  the  year  ]880, 
that  year  of  one  of  the  moet  productive  seasons  we  have  had 
the  year  1881  we  .had  one  of  the  most  protracted  drouths  that  ^ 
for  thirty  years  perhaps. 
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The  show  of  horsee,  from  the  light  harness  and  saddle  horse  to  the  heaviest 
Norman  draft  horse,  was  a  great  success  over  the  year  1880  in  number  exhibited^ 
in  condition  and  perfection. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  exceedingly  good.  There  were  three  distinct  breeds 
exhibited,  the  Short  Horns,  the  Jerseys  and  Devonshires,  together  with  some  of 
our  improved  native  stock,  making  an  exhibition  creditable  to  any  county  associ- 
ation in  the  State. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  never  better,  especially  the  two  popular  breeds 
with  us,  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  a  very  creditable  exhibition,  and  showed  a  very  marked 
improvement  over  former  exhibitions,  and  we  believe  that  the  farmers  have  taken 
.greater  pains  in  improving  that  class  of  stock  than  apy  other. 

The  exhibition  of  poultry  exceeded  any  former  show  that  we  have  had,  and 
was  thought  to  be  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 

Floral  hall  was  as  usual  the  center  of  attraction,  there  being  no  perceptible 
falling  off,  which  was  the  case  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  line.  The  qualities  were 
as  good  perhaps,  but  the  amount  exhibited  was  less  than  we  have  had  some  seasons 
on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  drouth.   - 

The  grain  and  seed  exhibition  was  very  good,  especially  in  that  of  corn.  The 
visitors  seemed  astonished  at  the  amount  and  fine  quality  on  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  while  it  was  good, 
wais  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  failure  in  that  particular  was  for  the 
want  of  better  transportation  facilities;  but  with  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  & 
St.  Louis  Air  Line  Bailroad  running  east  and  west  through  the  northern  border 
of  our  county,  and  the  present  favorable  prospect  of  a  branch  road  from  the  main 
line  to  Corydon,  these  difficulties  will  be  greatly  overcome;  and  while  our  farmers 
have  made  marked  improvement  the  last  few  years  in  their  mode  of  farming,  they 
will,  we  think,  be  stimulated  to  make  still  greater  exertion  in  improving  their 
farms  and  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  State.  They  are 
reading  miore  agricultural  papers  than  ever  before;  they  talk  more  agriculture 
than  they  used  to,  discussing  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  having  better  roads, 
less  fencing,  and  the  advantage  of  turning  under  more  green  crops  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands,  a  principle  that  ought  to  be  stimulated  by  every  society  in 
the  State,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  more  by  the  discussion  of  it  in  our 
agricultural  papers.  It  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  living  away  from  our  towns 
and  cities  to  depend  upon  the  stable  manures  for  the  improvement  of  their  lands, 
and  the  use  of  the  different  artificial  fertilizers  are  of  Uoubtful  propriety,  except 
it  be  used  on  worn  lands  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a  green  crop  to  be  turned 
under. 

There  is  another  matter  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
industrious,  enterprising  young  farmers  just  starting  in  life,  and  that  is  the  impro- 
priety of  going  west,  or  into  other  States  or  Territories,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing cheaper  lands.  There  is  not  a  neighborhood  in  the  State  perhaps  but  what  has 
Yts  shiftless  farmers,  that  have  allowed  their  lands  to  so  run  down  that  they  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  improvements  are  worth ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  good 
markets  they  can  bring  these  farms  up  and  get  them  to  produce  a  better  quality 
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of  grain  than  the  virgin  noil  did,  nnd  much  cheaper  than 
and  open  a  farm  and  buildinK  improvetueaU.  We  are  loning 
that  we  can  not  afford  to  spare;  better  encourage  theni  to  bi 
follows  and  let  them  emigrate  to  a  country  better  adapted  to 

There  are  other  maltew  of  interest  that  might  be  allud 
apace  forbids  it,  except  to  say  that  the  agricultural  interc 
advance  in  proportion  to  our  education  and  knowledge  of  ag 

The  main  eihibition  dayn  of  our  fair  were  very  iotetesi 
Thiiniday,  as  it  was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  Old  Settlers'  m 
entertained  iiy  an  able  speech  from  Qot.  Porter,  who  gave  i|U 
of  the  early  settling  of  this  part  of  our  Stal«. 

The  society  is  in  a  very  liealthy  financial  condition,  as  i 
lowing  atalement ; 

Amount  on  hand  nt  beginning  of  the  year 

Received  from  alt  Bonrces 

Disbursed  for  permanent  improve  in  en  tc 

Expensea  running  the  fair 

Paid  out  in  premium? 


HESRY  COUNTY. 

Farming  in  Henry  county  is  principally  grain  growii 
lar^ly  predominatiug.  Very  small  amount  of  graiing  ai 
growing  limited  except  as  to  apples  and  grapes,  of  which  w( 
ties.  The  acreage  of  corn  larger  in  18fil  than  in  1880,  the  ; 
of  ncrop  in  18K1.  Wheat  lew  acreage  in  18S1  than  in  18SU, 
HogH  and  wheat  are  the  products  on  which  the  farmer  relies 

The  improvements  have  been  very  great  in  the  post  two 
way  of  buildings  and  fencing.  Tile  ditt'hing  is  being  can 
material  can  be  procured.  Fencint;  principally  rail  with  c 
board.  Timber  getting  scarce,  but  being  carefully  huebai 
I'ipal  mads  in  the  county  are  toll-piked.  Mud  roads  in 
Henry  County  is  becoming  famous  for  her  line  horses,  cat t 
much  attention  given  to  sheep  raising.  I  think  the  present  d 
we  will  get  all  the  tax  on  Iheni,  or  get  rid  of  them.  Her 
more  than  half  of  them  have  contributed  toward  paying  fol 
helped  (o  kill.    Our  county  in  not  flat  land  like  a  great  m 
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find  that  under-drnining  is  of  great  advantage  to  almost  any  kind  of  land.  I 
would  recommend  large  size  tiling  in  order  to  get  the  water  off  the  ground  as  soon 
88  poflgible.  Our  fair  la8t  year  was  quite  a  succrens,  although  the  second  under  the 
present  control,  the  old  company  having  failed  and  the  grounds  sold  under  execu- 
tion, which  created  a  large  amount  of  bad  feeling  and  predjudice  at  the  time.  At 
the  last  fair  we  paid  all  our  premiums  and  have  money  for  improvements  in  the 

treasury. 

Wm.  W.  Cotter  a  l,  Secretary. 


HOWARD  CX)UNTY. 


The  fifth  annual  fair  of  tlie  Howard  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Apsocia- 
lion  was  held  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  on  September  12th  to  17th  inclusive.  The  fair 
was  a  failure  owing  to  several  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  two  principal  ones 
being  the  extremely  unfavorable  weather,  and  the  great  Soldier's  Reunion  which 
was  held  only  ten  days  prior  to  the  fair.  To  the  Reunion  people  came  by  thous- 
and.H,  and  naturally  enough  they  were,  not  ready  for  another  big  gathering  in  t<o 
short  a  time.  The  Board  of  Directors  foresaw  the  failure  and  took  on  a  careless 
spirit,  so  that  the  Secretary  even  is  compelled  to  say  the  fair  was  an  absolute  and 
teetotal  failure.  The  total  receipts  were  only  $1,130.20  as  against  more  than 
$2,000  at  all  previous  fairs.  The  amount  offered  for  premiums  was  over  $1,500; 
the  expenses  were  $700,  after  paying  which  there  was  only  enough  funds  left  on 
hand  to  pay  33j|  per  cent,  of  the  premium.  But  the  failure  of  the  fair  in  no  sense 
shows  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Howard  county.  We  had  an  abundant 
harvest  and  bountiful  crops  of  all  kinds.  No  county  in  the  State  had  better  com, 
nor  did  this  county  ever  have  a  better  crop  in  previous  years.  We  have  several 
herds  of  fine  cattle,  several  breeders  and  dealers  in  fine  hogs  and  sheep,  and  several 
first-class  horses.  But  notwithstanding  everything  was  plentiful,  and  the  harvests 
abundant,  the  exhibit  at  the  fair  was  very  meagre.  As  we  before  said  this  was 
principally  owing  to  the  rainy  and  disagreeable  weather.  We  believe  with  the 
magnificent  resources  of  Howard  county — with  the  energy  of  her  people — with  the 
snap  and  spirit  of  Kokomo,  with  her  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  works, 
electric  light  and  three  of  the  best  papers  in  the  State,  that  the  people  will  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  fair,  and  that  next  year  our  success  will  he  assured.  Already 
a  great  interest  is  being  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  in  favor  of  the  next 
fair  which  is  surely  a  good  omen. 

The  prospects  for  crops  next  year  are  very  fine,  the  wheat  never  looked  better 

at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  farmers  and  everybody  are  in  fine  spirits.     Many 

mortgages  have  been  canceled,  many  debts  liquidated,  many  ditches  cut,  many 

large  bams  built,  many  orchards  set  out,  many  spacious  brick  and  frame  residences 

constmcted,  and  we  are  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.     Let  all  who  read  this 

report  come  or  send  a  friend  to  our  next  fair. 

A.  N.  Grant,  Secretary. 
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HUNTINQTON  COUNTY. 


■nnual  fair  of  Huntington  CouDt;  Agricultaral  Society  wkh 
wJi  uljoiniDg  the  city  of  HantingtOD,  commeocing  Wedneaday, 
i  continuing  four  da/B. 

M  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  on  the  third  day,  which  waa 
.aking  it  very  diaagreeable  to  many  on  account  of  the  huge 
ng  through  the  air.     The  att«ndnnce  van  very  large,  1  arger  than 

1  excludes  all  gambling  and   its  liindred   prBoticex  within  itH 
ig  ifl  tolerated  which  need  offend  the  moral  citizens, 
e  owned  by  the  county  and  improved  by  the  society,  which  w« 
:  best  county  fair  grounds  in  the  State.     Oor  troclt  for  speed  is 
eing  an  obloug  of  one-half  mile, 

of  horses  were  of  a   better  quality  and  more  nunierouB  than 
}eing  two  hundred  and  Ihirly-siz  entries  made,  and  our  stalls 
11. 
of  cattle  was  very  Hue,  but  not  hu  large  ui  at  nome  previous 

of  sheep  and  poultry  was  simply  immenne,  both  in  quality  and 
tig  two  herds  of  sheep  JuhI  Imported  from  Canada,  as  well  as  « 

iging  to  our  own  county. 

ras  not  HO  large  us  upon  some  former  occasions,  although  good, 
agricultural  implements  wan  very  large,  and  the  eihibitom 
'  the  officers  of  the  society  for  the  interest  they  manifest  in  it» 

the  Horal   and   mechanical   halls  was  very  good,  many  of  our 
ig  contributed  largely.     Fine  arts  and  ladiex'  work  were  mostly 
he   ladies.      The   nhow   woa  really  good   and  proven  a  flleady 
sign  nud  workmanship, 
of  agriculture  in  our  county  ia  gradually  improving,  and  the 

in  liccoming  l>etler  undemtood.  Uur  lands  are  being  rapidly 
eh  pays  far  better  than  ony  other  improvement  upon  the  farm. 

been  and  is  taking  a  great  boom   in  gravel   roads.     There  is 

them  already  tiulAhed  and  others  commenced,  and  still  others 
so  at  a  very  early  date  our  county  will  rank,  in  respect  to  roads, 
inty  in  the  State. 

LSI  has  been  more  than  an  average.  The  wheat,  flax  and  oats 
Ida  of  wheat  extra  good.  Corn  we  think  will  rank  with  any 
e  State,  there  being  a  large  yield  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

numbers  of  fat  hogs  to  export,  our  grain  shippers  have  been 
H  of  bushels  of  com  eastward,  which  has  not  l>een  the  cium  for 

Oko.  Whitmohb,  Secretary. 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 


sixlh  annual  fiiir  of  the  Jsckvin  Counlv  Agricu'tural  Society  was  held  at 
towTi,  Augunt  2U  (o  September  -2,  inclueive,  1861. 

weather  wax  hoe  the  last  three  davg  and  the  atlendance  wan  good.    The 
ay,  as  on   pniviouR  years,  wrh  devoted  to  the  old  settleni  of   the  county, 
iBi)  proven  t^i  be  a  very  interesting  feature  of  our  fair. 
'al  ball  wsn  well  filled  and  Rucceasfully  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 

live  Htoek  department  wan  well  filled,  except  hogs.  The  show  of  horaes 
'ep  Rurpaaeed  any  previous  fair.  Cattle  department  was  Dot  bo  well  repre- 
ss on  previouH  yeant,  hut  a  better  quality,  principally  short  homa. 

fair  was  a  Bueceafi  financially. 


ngrienltiirul  interests  of  thii"  county  are  in  a  good  nhape. 
have  made  conaiderable  improvcmenltt  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  bamK 
:lter  for  Htocli.    There  haa  alHO  been  erected  two  large  flouring  mills,  which 
■oven  a  great  benefit  (n  the  farmere  and  profitable  to  the  owners. 

county  has  built  four  good  substanlisl  bridges  the  past  year,  which,  with 
veling  of  much  of  the  public  highway,  has  greatly  improved  our  mails. 

yield  of  all  the  products  of  this  county  was  fully  one-third  lei's  than  last 
tcept  melons.     The  melon  crop  was  better  than  for  several  yeiirn,  and  the 
ood.     It  is  estimated   that  the  watermelon  crop  alone  brought  into  our 
185,000. 
re  has  been  considerable  draining  of  wet  land  the  past  year  and  has  given 

ink  the  benefits  derived  from  the  statistical  reports  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
iiinuance  of   them.      There  seems  to  be  a  greater  desire  to  give  correct 

time  is  not  far  distant,  before  the  farmers  in  this  locality  will  have  to 
ock  in  instead  of  out,  owing  to  the  scarelty  and  cost  of  timber. 
ew  and  interesting  feature  of  our  fair  was  an  educational  exhibit  made 
leachen  of  the  county. 

JoKi.  H.  Matlock,  Secretary. 


JASPER  COUNTY. 

fair  for  1881  waa  held  on  the  13lh  to  17th  days  of  September,  inclusive. 
inigcrs  and  stockholders  of  the  Jasper  C'-ountj  Agricultural  Society  have  no 

cause  of  complaint  of  the  result,  when  viewed  from  a  financial  post  of 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  long  drouth  was  a  feature  of  the 
:,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  vegetable  crop  was  a  light  one,  and  the 
al  kinds  of  fruit  were  cut  short.    Pastures,  too,  were  scorched  and  withered 
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until  they  looked  little  better  than  atubble  fieldR,  bo  that  cattle  were  gaunted  up 
about  that  time.  People  had  then  no  fruit  and  few  vegetableH  that  thev  thought 
fit  to  exhibit,  and  their  stock  was  not  in  the  condition  usually  admired  in  animals 
for  show.  But  the  officers  of  the  society  were  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  an  utter  failure,  and  as  an  unusual  inducement 
to  fill  the  exhibition  space,  they  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  the  usual  ten  per 
cent,  fee  charged  exhibitors  would  be  abolished  in  all  departments,  except  those 
devoted  to  live  stock  and  the  speed  ring.  They  also  increased  the  premiums 
offered  upon  poultry,  sheep,  hogs,  manufactured  articles,  farm  and  garden  produce, 
and  the  preparations  of  the  housewife.  As  a  result,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
and  highly  attractive  -display  in  the  halls.  The  ladies  covered  all  the  space 
allotted  to  them  with  needle  work,  dairy  products  and  culinary  preparations. 

There  were  also  splendid  garden  and  field  specimens,  fine  potatoes,  onions, 
squashes,  beans,  small  grains,  and  enormous  well  ripened  ears  of  Indian  corn  in 
profusion. 

Of  fruits,  the  samples  were  few,  but  choice  in  quality  and  quite  perfect. 

Few  manufactured  goods  were  shown. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  a  floral  displ^iy. 

A  few  meritorious  farm  implements  were  exhibited. 

The  display  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  diplomas  was  larger  than  usual. 

In  the  pens  and  stalls  were  a  few  good  sheep,  hogs,  cattle  and  horses — nothing 
near  as  many  as  had  been  seen  on  the  grounds  at  former  fairs. 

The  poultry  show  was  the  best  that  we  have  ever  had,  and  there  have  l)een  good 
ones  before.     It  was  large,  varied  and  attractive. 

The  speed  ring  show^ed  up  well,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  had  been  made  on  the  purses  as  compared  with  those  adver- 
tised the  preceding  season. 

In  the  midst  of  the  holding  of  the  fair  was  a  rainy  day.  This  was  Thursday, 
which  ought  to  have  l)een  one  of  the  best  financial  days.  The  morning  dawned 
on  ground  saturated,  and  rain  fell  with  scarcely  any  intermission  until  sunset.  Of 
course  nothing  could  be  showed  out  of  doors;  and  of  course  no  visitors  attended. 
The  fair  was  adjourned  over,  and  the  programme  was  extended  to  include  Satur- 
day, l>ut  the  mif*chief  could  not  be  wholly  repaired.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  conditions  related,  enough  money  wjis  taken  at  the  gate  and  collected 
from  the  rental  of  space  to  pay  in  full  the  premiums  awarded,  and  to  liquidate 
all  but  about  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  claims  iigainst  the  society.  Nil  desiieran- 
dum  is  our  motto,  and  the  society  will  hold  another  fair  at  the  same  old  stand  in 
1882. 

CONDITION  OF  ACJllICULTURE. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  are  less  frequently  met  in  this  county  than  in  earlier 
days.  I  do  not  mean  that  fewer  cattle  are  bred  and  fed  here,  but  they  are  scat- 
tered around  more  generally,  not  kept  together  in  such  large  bunches,  as  in  the 
days  before  the  county  was  so  thickly  inhabited,  and  before  so  much  of  the  land 
was  enclosed  by  fences.  The  breed  has  been  greatly  improved  by  separation,  bet- 
ter care,  better  feed,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  blood.     The  improvement 
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ver,  been  altogether  in  the  direction  of  beef  naking.    There  ore  few,  if 

milkere  or  btitler  produceni  (o>e  found  in  our  pasturefl.  Some  day  this 
msT  be  modified,  und  more  attention  directed  to  the  profits  to  be  found 
ry.  Next  to  callle  raising  in  importance  in  Joaper  county  han  been  the 
>(  Indian  i>om.     It  in  a  qaestion  to-day  if  the  latter  it  not  even  in  the 

The  corn  crop  of  1881  was  excellent,  it  was  fully  ripened,  had  been  well 
I,  and  the  yield  was  utiafactory.  The  prices  realized  for  it  have  fliictu- 
een   forty-nine  cents  and  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  the  average  being  about 

cents  at  the  railroad  cribs.  Oats  were  a  good  crop,  so  were  wheat  and, 
latocs  and  all  garden  truck  were  made  ah^  by  the  drouth.  There  was 
worth  speaking  of.  In  no  former  year  jras  there  so  much  good  hay, 
ivated  and  wild,  put  into  stack.  Tods  by  the  thousands  was  not  even 
.  by  the  dew.     It  haa  commanded  satisfatory  prices.     Next  to  corn  and 

behind  either,  is  the  hay  in  importance  with  uk.  Much  o(  it  is  fed  on 
id,  but  there  is  also  an  important  industry  in  baling  and  nhipping  it, 
I  sprung  np  within  a  few  years.  After  cattle,  hay  and  com,  come  hogs 
if  importance.  Our  breeds  are  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Jersey  Bed 
ied  preference  for  the  firnl  named — either  pure  breed,  or  crowed,  or  com- 
t.    The  sheep  iudustry  is  not  given  very  much  attention.    There  area 

flocks,  occaiiionally  there  is  a  thoroughbred;  but  moHt  are  common 
r  those  of  mingled  blood,  with  the  preference  manifested  for  long  wool 

mutton.  Our  borHeH  are  chiefly  what  may  be  properly  called  general 
nimals.  That  is  to  say,  they  answer  reasonably  well  for  the  saddle,  the 
the  road,  the  farm,  all  combined  about  equally,  nothing  really  promi- 
e  tendency  ia  decidedly  in  favor  of  Norman  crosses  upon  the  common 
[owever  a  few  flyers  are  owned  in  the  county,  some  of  which  are  known  to 
ourses  of  three  or  four  Slates,  and  iioast  genealogies  recorded  in  the  stud 

ded  change  for  the  tietter  is  perceivable  each  Buci*eding  year  in  the  method 
■mera  employ  for  the  tilling  of  their  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  crop*. 
is  l>ettcr  and  more  systematically  worked  than  formerly.  There  is  a 
desire  to  learn  and  adopt  improvements.  There  is  a  growing  taste  for 
treating  upon  farm  topics.  In  brief  there  seems  to  be  more  mind  work 
with  hand  work.  Several  lile  factories  arc  finding  employment  in  the  so- 
the  problem  of  systematic  draining.  A  butter  factory  or.creameryof 
ily  of  1,000  pounds  of  No.  1  butter  daily,  has  lately  been  built  at  the 
at,  which  is  doing  a  good  paying  business,  white  opening  a  new  field  to 
u  of  stock  breeders.  Poultry  raising  is  also  commanding  respectful 
OrehordH  and  vineyards  are  being  planted,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
hey  are  l>eing   cared  for  with  a  thought  to  their  ultimate  value  aa  a 

HoRACK  E.  Jamw,  Secretary. 
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JAY  COUNTY. 


The  Jaj   County  Agricultural   Society   held   ils   tenth   an 

groundx,  neur  Portland,  on  October  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th.  1 
Our  fair  wai  a  linancial  succeea.  Onr  reccipCit  with  balui 
$3,267.76;  out  expenditures  for  the  year  wan  $2,3:10.11,  leaving 
oE  3^37.65,  which  we  feci  ix  a  very  Hatiafactory  reitult  and  will 
ua  to  increaee  our  premium  list  tor  the  year  1882. 


Our  county  is  well  iidapted  to  all  kindH  of  Hranll  grRluK,  w 
corn,  wheat  and  rye,  and  in  fact  everything  of  like  nature  that 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Our  soil  ia  clay  and  loam;  the  loam  pret 
Our  farmers  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  under-drai 
find  the  demand  for  tile  greater  than  their  moat  Kanguine  expec 


Our  locality  iuSered  greatly  from   lost  winter'K  cold,  wv 
orchard  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  trees  are  dead  or  in  condition 


Our  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  their  meadowfi,  tf 
nt  hay  crop. 


In  thia  line  we  are  improving  rapidly.  Mr.  K.' T.  Hs 
Williamaare  moBt  prominent  in  tbie  line,  and  are  Blocking 
good  class  of  cattle  that  would  do  credit  to  any  county  in  the  E 


Our  farmers  are  giving  this  Important  factor  to  their  wea 
We  have  within  our  county  limits  some  very  fine  herda  of  bo 


Our  fencing  is  largely  rail.    Some  of  our  farmere  are  repla 
(enccH  with  hedge  and  boards. 


Our  farroere  are  realiting  the  importance  of  good  shelter 
and  as  a  leKull  the  old  log  structures  are  giving  place  to  brick  d 
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line  we  h&ve  made  great  improvement  ii 
[let  of  gravel  road  and  have  now  in  c( 
be  completed  Id  1882. 


Qeo.  W.  Miliar,  Secretary. 


JEFFEB80N  OOUNTY. 


'fferson  County   Agricultural  AaBOcUtioD,  on  account  of 
well  OB  some  other  luinor  caueeB,  failed  thiH  year  to  hold  ita  annual 

agricultural  community  the  past  hao  been  a  verj  disastrous  oeasott, 
il  kinds  Failing  to  remunerate  the  farmers. 

the  fait  of  18S0  a  larger  quantity  of  fertilizer,  bone  dust,  was  used  in 
■,y  than  ever  before,  the  ground  prepared  vfith  greater  care,  and  upon  all 
■  possible  the  grain  and  ferliliiing  material  were  bowd  with  the  most 
machinery.  The  spring  opened  favorably,  but  found  a  large  proportion 
in  HO  winter  killwi  that  a  large  acreage  ho  jiown  wan  prepared  for  com, 

ptnuted  generally  in  good  season. 

Ill  lands  boriiering  upon  the  rivpr,  where  planted  early,  the  com  was  a 

crop,  but  in  most  of  the  county  it  was  very  poor,  and  iu  some  portions 
ailure.     Hay  and  oats  were  probably  half  crop. 

July  and  August  no  rain  came  upon  the  parched  earth,  and  the  tall 
husbandman  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Rain  came  in  time,  however,  to 
iiastures  for  fait  grazing,  and  succeeding  nuxpicious  weather  lightened 
I  of  the  farmer  liy  providing  grass  in  abundance  for  his  stock ;  and  as 
Vennor  to  the  contrary — lias  not  found  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  his 
re  of  provender  for  his  animals'  maintenance. 

a  is  fast  becopiing  popular  as  a  crop  in  the  eastern  and  soutlieatitern 
'  the  county,  there  having  been  at  least  live  hundred  acres  planted.  The 
mmon  with  all  others  suffered  from  the  drouth,  producing  not  more 
lalf  crop.     Until  within  the  past  three  years  none  of  any  consequence 

in  this  locality  upon  this  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  land  not  being  considered 

its  growth.  The  fallacy  of  this  has  been  demonstrated,  and  succeeding 
show  increased  acreage  planted. 

^ems  to  be  no  predominating  kind  of  farming  in  this  county.  All  the 
>wn  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  adaptability  of  the  soil. 
hilt  farms  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  tobacco  ;  the  uplands  wheat  and  graMt 
though  every  farmer  endeavors  to  raise  corn  enough  for  his  immediate 
Fould  he  hardly  interesting  reading  to  compare  the  ratio  'of  dtrjinue  of 
1  with  previous  years. 
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Improvements  both  in  buildings,  fentiagand  draining  i 
nul  thr  couDl)',  as  well  an  improvement  in  the  wajB  of 
receive  lliiiir  prnportion  of  nltention,  and  the  smaller  fniiti 
berries,  are  cultivated  lo  coitHiderable  extent. 

The  county  han  greatly  improved  during  the  past  dec 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exii4t3  in  regard  tu  the  efTect  i 
Le|!iBlature  will  have  upon  them  in  the  future.  In  a  pape 
within  the  province, to  difcuse. 

A  "slock  law"  prevails  in  some  of  the  townships  rei 
fence  against  his  own  stock ;  in  other  words,  etock  is  not  pc 
save  at  owner's  riak.  .\  general  law  throughout  the  Sti 
from  running  at  large  would  result  in  the  saving  of  mil 
farmiag  camniiinlly  in  the  matter  of  fencing. 

In  regard  to  the  dog  law.  If  carried  out  to  the  letter  thi 
prove  beneficial.  Under  the  old  law  in  this  county— and  li 
I'Ounlies — not  one  half  of  the  dogs  are  assenscd  upon  the 
the  fault  lies  must  be  pronounced  in  some  other  manner  th 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  statistics  embraced  in  this  report  in  the  table  form 
like  a  truthful  picture  of  our  steady  progress  towards  a  b 
culture.  No  arrangement  of  figures  can  convey  the  imp 
exhibition  fixed  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  familiar 
past,  that  the  "Art  forstering  all  Arts" — the  cullivalioo 
advancing  in  this  eounty.  The  alluvial  character  of  the  i 
ibie  fertility  has  served  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  stlmul 
our  farmers  In  a  syiitem  of  laiy  farming  by  which  our  < 
kept  below  many  neighboring  districts  : 

In  comparing  our  present  exhibits  w 
gotten  that  our  acreage  includes  many  plar 
tion  for  a  century  while  the  comparison  is  made  with  i 
such  cultivation  as  our  bountiful  lands  received  during  tl 
crops,  clover-fertiliiing,  or  sub-soiling  were  unheard  of  ft 
the  time,  and  for  the  next  decade  were  denounced  and  det 
The  hintory  of  real  agriculture  in  this  county  is  all  compr 
year^  Up  to  that  time  farming  couBisted  iu  snatchlDg 
corn  from  the  overflowing  rivers,  to  fatten  the  hogs  not  de 
stacking  of  a  few  tons  of  wild  grass  in  the  iinfenced  prair 
producing  "bread  and  seed  whoat"an  the  undrained  "aecoi 
pony  blood  pervaded  all  horse  stock  which  "roughed  it' 
winters  upon  such  provender  as  it  could  fish  out  of  miry  av 


•irr 
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Diminatiye  horned  cattle,  unhoused,  wintered  on  the  wild  hay,  with  an 
occasional  treat  of  **  cut-up-fodder  stalks."  Barns  for  storing  grain  and  hay,  sheds 
for  cattle,  horses  and  farming  implements  were  like  agricultural  Journals  amon^ 
our  farmers — few  to  be  found  to  the  square  league.  In  those  days  no  place  was  so 
desolate  as  the  granary  of  an  average  farmer.  Our  annual  exhibitions  brought 
together  many  things  that  had  attached  to  them  all  the  interest  of  articles  in  a 
museum.  Here  would  be  found  a  sheep  weighing  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds;  then  a 
shoat  whose  rounded  hams  more  than  compensated  for  his  shortened  jowl;  a 
brood-mare  and  her  foal,  bright  and  shiny  with  care.  Now  all  this  is  changed 
and  never  was  the  change  more  apparent  than  at  our  last  exhibition.  Our  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  studs  of  blooded  horses,  the  show  of  splendid  healthy,  blooded 
swine  and  poultry,  the  improved  quantity  and  quality  of  cereals,  farm  products, 
fruits,  flowers,  etc..  were  no  longer  curiosities,  articles  in  a  rare  show ;  they  were 
truly  representative  of  a  boundless  improvement  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  farm- 
ing. Art  and  the  domestic  manufactures  testified  equally  to  our  advancement. 
The  "  ten  yards  of  jeans  "  and  "  five  yards  of  tow  linen  "  that  used  to  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  with  the  ''patch  work"  quilt,  and  constituted  with  that  last 
ubiquitous  articles  the  bulk  of  the  display  of  the  handi-work  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  had  the  gracious  company  of  the  most  delicate,  refined  and  beautiful 
fabrics  created  at  the  fireside  of  our  farmer  homes. 

A  system  of  levies  has  thrown  the  rivers  off  the  low  lands  tiling  has  reclaimed 
the  swamps,  rotating  crops,  and  clover  fertilizing  has  restored  the  uplands,  until 
the  product  of  our  farms  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
This  has  given  us  leisure  to  build  barns,  import  improved  breeds  of  stock,  and 
supply  ourselves  with  superior  implements  and  machinery,  and  these  all  combin- 
ing have  given  to  our  farm  houses  comfort  and  elegance. 

Farm  lands  are  mora  rapidly  advancing  in  price  probably  than  any  other 
species  of  property  in  the  county,  and  while  last  season  was  disastrous  upon 
account  of  the  drouth  and  the  devastations  of  the  chinch  bug,  there  has  been  no 
abatement  in  the  demands  for  tillable  lands  for  the  coming  season. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  our  staple  products,  the  former  in  usual  seasons,  with 
improved  tillage  averaging  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  many  instances 
exceeding  forty.  Com  produces,  in  our  true  corn  lands— levied  river  side  farms — 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Baj'ley  is  also  becoming  a  favorite 
crop,  our  lands  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  large  yield  of 
bright,  plump  grains,  commanding  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets.  Clover  and 
timothy  hay  always  insuring  remunerative  prices,  are  likewise  taking  up  our 
meadow  lands. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  thrive  well,  and  cholera  does  not  so  disastrously  rav- 
age our  stock  hogs  as  formerly. 

Fruits  do  exceedingly  well  in  good  situations.  All  things  promise  well  to  the 
farming  interests  of  our  section  in  the  future. 

Gerard  Reiter,  Secretary. 
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LAKE  CX)UNTY. 

Lake  county  is  the  northwest  county  of  Indiana,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  county  seat  (Crown  Point)  being  forty  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
its  northwest  corner  on  the  lake  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  the  great  city. 
Such  close  proximity  has  had  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the  agriculture  of  Lake 
•county,  and  will  be  more  especially  marked  in  the  future. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  lake,  it  is  chiefly  fertile 
prairie  interspersed  with  thrifty  groves,  and  timber  along  its  water  courses. 

Geographically,  Lake  county  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  State.  From  the 
east  it  commands  the  entrance  to  Chicago,  and  is  on  one  of  the  world's  great  high- 
ways of  commerce.  Already  six  trunk  lines  of  railway  pass  over  its  surface — the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern ;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  & 
"Chicago ;  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk ;  Michigan  Central ;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis— all  trunk  lines  to  the  seaboard,  bearing  on  their  tracks  not  only  the  inter- 
State  commerce  of  our  people,  but  carrying  on  its  trains  the  interchanging  products 
irom,  and  for,  distant  lands  across  the  sex^,  to  mingle  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Besides  these,  there  is  the  Indianapolis  Air  Line  now  nearly  completed,  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Chicago,  and  New  York,  Chicago  <fe  St.  Louis,  both  being  rapidly  pushed 
toward  completion.  The  Joliet  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  is  an  important 
feeder  for  that  road,  and  makes  its  junction  in  this  county. 

To  many  the  wilderness  of  sand  and  sloughs  along  the  lake  was  looked  on  as  a 
barren  waste— worthless;  but  like  Venice  in  the  olden  time,  the  wealth  of  that 
region  lies  in  what  casual  and  superficial  observers  considered  as  her  disadvantages. 
Very  few  of  our  citizens  can  have  any  idea  or  can  realize  the  growth  in  wealth, 
and  of^the  proposed  improvements  on  the  Grand  Calumet,  in  fact,  on  the  whole 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  this  county.  The  improvements  of  the  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  at  South  Chicago  has  given  a  value  to  all  the  waters 
■of  the  Calumet  that  can  hardly  be  estimated;  promising  to  be  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors of  the  lake,  it  has  made  it  possible  to  utilize  the  Calumet,  its  lakes  and  ix» 
bayous,  for  lake  commerce,  and  its  possibilities  seem  to  grow  and  expand  with  such 
rapidity  that  only  those  who  see  for  themselves  can  believe  the  marvelous  growth 
in  the  Calumet  country.  There  is  Hammond,  in  Lake  county,  a  town  of  workers, 
•one  firm  slaughtering  from  300  to  500  head  of  cattle  per  day;  vessels  from  the  lake 
unload  at  her  docks.  Pullman,  on  Lake  Calumet,  to-day  almost  a  city,  had,  a  little 
over  a  year  agt>,  not  a  house  on  the  ground.  Irondale  and  South  Chicago,  just 
across  the  line  and  in  our  own  County  of  Lake;  the  purchase  of  Wolf  Lake  and 
its  8,000  acres  by  a  company  of  wealthy  capitalists,  is  an  assurance  that  East  Chi- 
•cago  will  be  one  of  the  best  harbors,  business  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  At  East  Chicago  there  can  and  will  be  a  harbor  that  for  ca- 
pacity will  surpass  Chicago.  All  these  changes  in  our  surroundings  will  have  a 
-decided  influence  on  our  mode  of  farming.  Market  garden^  will  be  cultivated  with 
profit.  Less  wheat  will  be  raised.  Nearly  all  the  dairy  farmers  now  buy  their 
flour.  Private  dairies  are  increasing,  and  the  cheese  factories  are  working  with, 
profit  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.     We  have  no  butter  factories  at  present.       < 

■\ 
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The  23d  annual  fair  of  our  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds 
^X  Crown  Point  on  the  5th,  6thy  7th  and  Sth,  of  October  and,  considering  the  rainy 
weather,  was  a  Huccess,  paying  all  premiuniB  in  full.    This  we  have  always  done. 

The  show  of  horses  with  us  is  always  good,  and  is  improving. 

There  has  been  but  little  interest  hitherto  taken  in  sheep,  but  in  this  there  i» 
a  change.  The  talk  is  all  for  mutton  sheep,  not  fine  wool.  The  Cotswold  and  it» 
grade  seems  now  the  favorite. 

Each  year  there  seems  to  be  improvement  in  hogs.  Poland  Chinas  in  the 
majority;  some  hold  on  to  the  Berkshires  as  the  bes6  bacon  hogs;  some  have  the 
Duroc;  all  these  were  represented.  We  had  also  a  fine  show  of  Victorias,  a  white 
breed,  originating  in  this  county.  They  are  steadily  and  surely  working  their 
way  into  popular  favor.  They  have  taken  prizes  this  year,  and  last,  at  the  fat 
stock  show  in  Chicago. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  not  so  large  as  in  former  years,  but  the  8pecimen» 
shown  were  up  to  the  average.  The  short  horns  take  the  lead  ;  but  the  Jerseys 
for  the  dairy,  and  the  Herefords  for  l)eef.  are  receiving  much  attention  from  those 
interested. 

Poultry  were  in  excess  of  former  years.     The  improvement  was  very  marked. 

Mechanical  department  well  represented. 

Domestic  manufactures  and  fancy  articles  not  as  good  as  usual. 

Fruit  a  failure  this  year,  but  few  entries. 

Our  fair  grounds  of  forty  acres  belong  to  the  county ;  in  the  center  is  a  iake  of 
twelve  acres;  the  driving  track  sweeping  entirely  around  it;  each  day  we  had 
trotting  or  running  races. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  on  the  fence  question  in  answer  to  your  circular.  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  here  after  trying  all  plans,  is  that  every  person  must 
mod  shall  take  care  of  his  own  stock — fence  in.  This  is  practically  and  success- 
folly  enforced  all  over  the  county  except  in  one  or  two  towns. 

Barb  wire  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 

Fairs  should  be  in  their  best  sense  educational,  to  learn  as  well  as  to  amuse- 

Lake  county  people  look  on  the  fair  as  a  social  gathering,  a  re-union  of  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  a  fair  to  succeed  must  keep  this  steadily  in  vieW,  and 
admit  nothing  that  shocks  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  or  the  best 
people  will  stay  at  home. 

The  interests  in  the  horse  can  not  be  sustained  without  trials  of  speed,  but 
when  a  fair  runs  all  to  racing  and  betting  it  is  bound  to  go  down. 

Above  all,  a  fair  must  be  in  the  interests  of  honest  labor,  an  exposition  of  the 
best  work  of  the  county ;  keep  to  this  and  you  are  building  on  a  rock. 

A  fair  at  this  dav  must  be  more  than  a  mere  show,  it  mu^t  have  a  business  side 
to  it;  it  must  have  such  specimens  of  stock,  etc.,  that  will  convince  by  contrast 
tlieir  superiority,  so  that  the  man  that  looks,  may  learn,  and  consulting  his  owa 
interests,  buys  and  takes  home  to  improve  his  own  flocks  and  herds,  thus  becoming 
more  interested  in  his  vocation,  and  increasing  his  income  by  better  returns. 
This  18  the  business  side  of  the  fair,  and  it  pays.  Many  of  our  farmers  avail 
ihemseiveb  of  these  opportunities  at  every  fair. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  statistics  by  the  assessors.    Some  of  then> 
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think  it  is  aioolish  idea  of  some  old  yisionary.  Such  men  are  not  fit  for  their 
position.  The  only  way  is  for  the  State  to  persist  in  what  they  have  bo  well 
begun,  and  people  will  become  educated  up  to  it. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  comparing  the  coan- 
ties,  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county.  Lake  county  stands 
third,  only  two  counties,  Marion  and  Laporte,  having  more. 

We  find  from  the  second  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that  iu  wheat,  Lake 
county  ranks  low,  having  only  raised  in  1880,  64,434  bushels.  Corn,  939,239 
bushels. reported  for  Lake  county  in  1880.    Forty-three  counties  fall  below  thiB. 

Oats — Lake  county  raised  more  than  any  county  in  the  State. 

Hay — Lake  county  stands  seventh,  only  six  counties  report  more. 

Butter — Only  one  county  makes  more  butter  than  Lake  county — the  county  of 
Allen. 

Horses — Forty-six  counties  report  a  smaller  number  than  in  Lake  county. 

Hogs — Forty-one  counties  fattened  a  less  number. 

Sheep  rank  low — only  about  six  thousand  head. 

Cattle  rank  high— eighty-six  counties  fall  below  the  number  owned  in  Lake 
county. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging;  better  tillage;  much  attention  given  to  drainage; 
good  houses,  bams  and  stables  are  being  built  all  through  the  county. 

Geo.  I.  Maillkt,  Secretary. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Lawrence  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  fair  grounds  in  September,  1881.  The  unusual  drouth  prevailing  in 
this  part  of  the  State  prevented  the  usual  display  of  agricultural  products.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  county  was  not  above  the  average,  and  the  corn  crop  was  cut 
short  by  the  dry  weather,  together  with  vegetables  of  every  kind. 

The  greatest  source  of  wealth  to  the  county  is  found  in  the  oolitic  limestone  so 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford.  The  quarries  are  being  largely  developed, 
and  several  thousand  car  loads  of  stone  have  been  shipped  from  the  Dark  Hollow 
quarries  alone  during  the  last  season.  The  beautiful  stone  now  being  used  iu  the 
construction  of  the  State  House  is  largely  taken  from  them,  and  our  stone  is  ship- 
ped in  large  quantities  to  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  other  cities. 

The  valuable  timber  is  rapidly  disappearing,  but  the  rich  bottoms  of  White 
river  and  Lcatherwood,  and  the  abundant  blue  grass  lands  of  the  county,  together 
with  the  immense  ledges  of  building  stone,  can  not  fail  to  make  the  county  one  of 
the  most  wealth  producing  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  public  highways  has  more  to  do  in  keeping 
back  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  than  all  other  things  combined. 
There  is  not  a  single  turnpike  or  gravel  road  in  the  county,  and  during  a  large 
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portion  of  the  year,  and  at  the  time  that  agricultural  products  command  the  best 

prices,  the  roads  are  almost  impassable.     This  is  very  damaging  to  the  owners  of 

small  farms  who  do  not  depend  on  raising  stock,  and  if  some  means  could  be 

devised  to  compel  the  construction  of  highways,  such  as  would  be  passable  in  the 

winter  and  rainy  seasons,  it  would  redound  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  part  of 

the  State. 

William  Erwin,  Secretary. 


LAGRANGE  COUNTY. 

The  Lagrange  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  fair 
at  the  grounds  of  the  society,  in  Lagrange,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of 
September,  1881. 

The  attendance  was  perhaps  not  as  large  as  last  year,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  to  the  fact  that  several  fairs  in  adjoining 
counties  were  held  about  the  same  time.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
who  were  in  attendance,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  meeting  it  may  well  be  called  a  success. 

The  number  of  members  is 514 

The  number  of  entries  was 719 

All  branches  of  industry  of  the  county  were  well  represented. 

The  display  of  live  stock  and  farm  products  was  one  that  the  farmers  of 
Lagrange  county  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of. 

The  floral  display  and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  on  exhibition  were 
indeed  a  credit  to  the  ladies  of  the  county.  It  bespoke  not  only  their  industry 
but  also  that  exquisite  taste  which  only  the  ladies  know  so  well  how  to  display. 

The  society  paid  in  premiums  this  year  the  sum  of  $452.30. 

At  present  the  society  is  troubled  somewhat  with  an  old  debt,  but  there  is  fair 
prospects  that  the  trouble  will  be  of  short  duration.  There  is  now  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  having  the  debt  all  paid  up  by  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  progress  of  the  society  in  the 
future  shall  not  be  onward  and  upward  until  it  shall  have  gained  the  topmost 
round  of  success. 

Since  the  last  report  this  county  can  boast  of  a  new  industry.  It  is  a  cheese 
factory.     It  is  situate  at  Lagrange  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  success. 

In  regard  to  our  county  in  general  we  feel  that  we  have  but  little  reason  to 
complain.  In  point  of  agricultural  resources,  freedom  from  debt,  educational 
privileges  and  general  prosperity,  Lagrange  county  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  connty  of  its  size  in  the  State. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  this  year  were $826  00 

Total  expenditure 815  75 

Leaving  balance  on  hand $10  25 

F.  D.  Mkrritt,  Secretary.  • 
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LAPOETE  COUNTY. 


The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  lAporte  Conntj  AgricultnrSil  I 
at  the  county  fair  grounds  oo  the  21at,  22d  and  23d  dayi  of  Septeni 
stlandaDce  and  the  number  of  entries  was  better  and  larger  than  d 

In  the  matter  of  fine  stock  our  county  has  taken  a  largely  increa 
the  magniSceat  exhibit  would  reflect  credit  to  any  State  fair. 
Jerseya  and  a  number  thoroughbred   Durharaa  and  Devons  form 

Crampacher,  Winlen  A  Co,,  of  Westville,  have  recently  import 
horaes  and  mares  from  the  best  hone  provinces  of  Prance. 

The  Door  Prairie  Live  Slock  Aaaociation,  of  this  county,  an 
breeders  of  Clydendale  and  Hamblelonian  horses  and  mares. 

Marion  J.  Ridgevray's  stock  farm,  near  the  city  of  Laporte,  is 
intereat  to  admirers  of  fine  stock. 

Several  of  our  farmers  are  importers  and  breeden  of  Clydesd 
cattle  and  abeep. 

Our  exhibit  of  machinery  was  very  good.  The  display  of  bi 
risges  alno  atl«Bted  the  enlerpriee  and  skill  of  our  tnanufacturen  ai 

The  exhibition  in  floral  hall  was  excellent,  and  the  display  oi 
«nd  fine  arts  reflected  much  credit  to  our  ladies. 

The  show  of  farm  products  and  fruits  was  very  good  considerli 
part  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  grain,  owing  to  the  severe  winter  ai 
worms  and  army  worms  whose  ravages  were  felt  in  all  parts  of  tht 

We  have  a  grand  good  county,  best  railroad  and  harbor  facilitit 
in  the  State,  and  our  excellent  markets  are  exceedingly  advan^jigeoi 
of  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  enle. 

Our  farms  are  in  a  high  stale  of  cullivatioD,  have  good  roade 
buildings  and  palatial  residences  attest  the  prosperous  condition  of 

Our  fair  was  a  auccew^.     We  were  able  to  pay  our  premiums  ir 

eral  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  our  patrons  and  exhibitors  with  tl 

Gko.  C.  Doblai 


MABION  COUNTY. 

The  Marion  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
meetings  during  the  year.  The  meetings  occurring  in  the  mont 
February,  March,  April,  May  and  June,  are  held  in  the  rooms  i 
State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  for  the  months  of  July,  August, 
October,  they  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  again 
tooms  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  months  of  NovemI 
ber.  At  the  February  meeting  the  society  held  a  culinary  exhi 
managed  by  the  ladies,  and  was  in  every  way  a  very  gratifying  sao 
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he  monlh  of  June  an  exhibit  of  KiaalX  (ruhe,  flowcre  and  vegetables  was 
the  roomH  of  the  Stale  Board.  The  exhibit  of  slrawberriee  was  very  fine; 
ility  of  fruit  is  seldom  if  ever  excelled,  whilst  the  floral  and  vegetable 
aent  was  all  that  could  be  expected  tor  the  HeftBoo.  The  awardB  were  small 
red  lo  give  interest  to  ihc  exhibit. 
he  months  of  J  uly  and  August  respectable  exhibits  were  had  at  each  meot- 

he  month  of  September  a  fair  was  held  iD  conneetion  with  the  l^awrencc 
lip  Fair  Association,  at  Lawrence,  in  this  county  The  manngcmenl  of 
was  Ul^ly  shared  by  the  latter  association,  and  wns  n  very  successfnl  exht- 

iwciety  at  its  monthly  meeting  in  October,  held  at  Elijah  J.  Howland's 
made  its  usual  monthly  exhibit,  paying  eaiBll  premiums. 

work  of  the  Society  for  the  year  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  is  an  advance 
t  of  interest  over  that  of  last  year.  It  has  required  quite  an  effort  to  dis- 
he  minds  of  many  that  the  Society  did  not  intend  in  some  way  to  tax  its- 
rship,  but  as  fast' as  the  objects  of  the  Society  became  known,  its  work  has 
nded  a  favorable  consideration. 

(he  future  it  is  intended  to  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  have  a  culinary 

in  February,  and  then,  beginning  with  the  June  meeting,  have  monthly 
e  of  fruits,  vegetables  powers,  ete.,  paying  small  premiums,  which,  in  con- 

with  the  papers  and  discusstons  had,  will  give  additional  interest  (o  each 
;.  Further,  it  is  intended,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  to  bold  the 
J  sessions  in  different  portions  of  the  county,  and  oSer  to  all,  as  near  as 
:,  the  convenience  and  benefits  of  the  meetings. 

are  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  interest  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
more  effectually  advanced  by  the  work  as  before  outlined  than  in  the  hold- 
only  one  Fair.  We  at  least  avoid  in  this  way  (be  "fast  ring"  inHuence, 
many  other  qurslionable  exhibits. 

have  demonstrated  so  fully  in  (he  past  two  years  the  utility  of  our  plan 
r  are  greatly  encouraged  to  proceed,  believing  that  other  counties  will  find 
eir  interest  to  expend  Iheit  etForts  in  a  like  direction, 

J.  J.  W.  Bii.Li.s((sLEV,  Secretary. 


MONTGOMERY  C»UNTY. 

Monlgomcry  County  Agricuhuroi  Society  held  its  second  annnal  fair  on 
inds  September  5  (o  10  inclusive.     The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been 

and  the  attendance  quite  large.  The  stock  was  certainly  as  fine  as  wa» 
llected  on  any  ground  in  the  State,  both  in  point  of  quality  and  numbera,  ae 

of  entries  will  denote.  Among  the  herds  of  short  horn  cattle  were  to  be 
ose  of  H.  Sodowsky,  Thomas  Wilhoit  and  Elijah  Clore,  which  herds  alone 
I  grand  show. 
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hibiiion  in  the  Horse  DepsrtDient  wu  ver;  fioe,  the  classes  all  being  well 
ling  four  iiundred  and  forty-sii  entriee  in  the  department. 
leep  and  Swine  departmental  were  well  filled  with  the  fioeat  the  conntr; 
waa  also  the  Ponitry  and  all  other  departments.    Taking  it  ail  in  all  the 
noat  ccrlaintj  a  Bucceas,  not  only  in  point  oE  exhibit  but  financiallj  aa 

anagement  has  been  highly  commended ;  especially  the  general  good 
itained,  which  may  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the 
I  game  of  chance  or  intoiicaling  liquor  was  allowed  on  the  ground,  and 
.  the  ABSoclation  has  gained  the  entire  conGdence  of  the  people, 
ound,  which  ia  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  awociation,  contains  six^- 
t,  alt  lying  within  the  corporate  limila  of  the  city  of  Crawfordsville,  but 
from  the  Court  House  and  with  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Cfaic»g» 
lepot  on  the  west  and  adjoining  the  Terre  Hauie  &  Logansport  Railroad 
t,  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  A  Western  Railroad  being  but  half  a  mil* 
lUB  all  are  afforded  an  easy  access, 

Tt  from  a  neighboring  county  says  they  "Ihink  they  have  the  finest  fair 
.  the  State."  We  are  decidedly  more  positive  for  we  say  we  kn/xt  our 
ire  the  finest  in  the  State,  all  shaded  bj  the  original  forest  trees  and 
ivni  ice  cold  springs,  (he  waters  of  which  are  forced  to  all  parts  of  the 
rough  pipes  by  steam  power,  thereby  afibrding  water  for  man  and  beast 

I  abundance  but  of  the  best  quality. 

>re  stated  our  society  own  the  grounds  in  fee  simple,  worth  at  a  reasona- 
iion  twenty  thousand  dollars,  upon  which  the  society  has  placed  im- 
;s  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  thereby  rendering  the  ground 
ed,  worth  to  the  society  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  has 
:ht  and  improved  with  a  capital  stock  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
an,  with  the  profits  of  two  fairs,  with  an  indebtednens  of  but  seven 
dollars. 

ick  was  built  at  a  cost  Co  the  society  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  is  pro- 
ly  all  horsemen  to  be  the  finest  half  mile  track  in  the  State,  and  ia  so 
i  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  entire  track  from  surrouoding  elevationa. 
y  ranks  about  third  in  the  State,  and  with  the  spirit  of  eoterprise  mani- 
lin  the  last  year  the  time  is  not  distant  when  she  will  stand  at  the  head. 
.  two  years  we  have  expended  one  hundred  thousand  dollar*  in  coosUuct- 
'avel  roads,  and  the  county  now  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  of 
Mi  and  graveled  highways  and  the  good  work  is  extending  into  every 
s  county.  Almost  all  our  wet  land,  of  which  at  one  time  we  hod  con- 
has  been  or  is  being  drained  with  both  open  and  under  drainage,  thereby 
e  land  all  tillable  and  very  productive. 

II  of  Montgomery  County  is  among  the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
rained  black  land  often  yielding  aa  high  aa  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
i  and  as  much  as  thirty-five  and  forty  bushels  of  wheat.  The  soil  also 
mmense  crops  of  clover,  timothy  and  blue  grass.  It  is  believed  by  many 
d  on  the  subject  that  the  blue  grass  pastures  of  Honlgomery  County 
lade  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  blue  grass  regions  of  central  Kentucky. 
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The  countj  is  making  the  most  rapid  progrem  in  all  its  industries,  and  the  time 
IB  not  far  distaot  when  she  will  be  pointed  out  aH  one  of  the  moflt  highly  improved 
eouDties  in  the  State. 

The  new  departure  in  binding  wheat  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  acreage 
Mikd  the  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop  is  very  flattering. 

F.  L.  Snydbr,  Secretary. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

We  have  not  held  any  fair  for  three  years,  but  still  hold  our  lease  fur  the 
mnd,  which  was  secured  from  the  county  for  fair  privileges ;  the  society  making 
all  necessary  fixtures  for  holding  fairs.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in 
mg^iculture  in  this  county  in  the  laat  few  years,  also  in  cattle  and  sheep,  much  of 
-the  lands  being  especially  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  therefore,  there  has  been 
4|uite  an  increase  in  number  as  well  as  quality.  Cotswold  and  merino  bcung  the 
leading  breeds,  and  those  wishing  to  engage  in  this  pursuit  could  find  no  better 
<M>unty  in  the  State  for  the  business.  There  is  and  has  been  quite  a  number  of 
l&orses  and  mules  raised  and  shipped  each  year  from  this  county  to  Cincinnati  and 
LfOaisville  markets,  but  cattle  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  stock,  there  being  large 
numbers  raised  and  sold.  There  is  no  surplus  grain  raised,  all  being  needed  for 
liome  consumption. 

In  portions  of  the  county  we  have  some  very  fine  farming  lapds,  but  a  great 
portion  is  broken  hill  lands  producing  the  best  of  blue  grass,  being  originally 
covered  with  the  best  of  timber,  which  is  now  being  cut  off  very  rapidly.  There 
jire  now  two  large  spoke  factories,  one  plow  factory,  and  two  furniture  factories  in 
Sloomington,  the  county  seat,  than  uses  a  large  amount  of  timber  each  year. 

There  are  also  large  deposits  of  the  very  best  of  limestone  for  building  pur- 
poses, of  which  there  has  been  some  very  fine  quarries  opened  and  now  in  working 
order,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington  and  Elletsville,  on  the  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  &  Chicago  Railroad.  There  is  also  a  manufactory  being  started 
in  Bloomington  for  grinding  limestone  for  fertilizing  purposes,  of  which  is  said 

to  be  both  cheap  and  beneficial  to  the  land. 

Samuel  Dinsmore,  President. 


NEWTON  COUNTY.^ 

The  Newton  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  fourth  annual  Fair  at 
MorcxKio,  on  September  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th.  The  weather  was  excellent  and  the 
attendance  good. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  horse  show  was  excellent.  The  Norman  horse  "Dick  of  Percheron,'^  and 
**  Bobbin  10,"  a  Clydesdale,  both  owned  by  C.  D.  Wilson,  and  M.  B.  Carpenter's 
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Norman  horse  "  Rollin''  were  on  the  grounds,  each  showing  fine  colts,  which  made 
on  exhibition  worthy  of  any  fair  in  the  State.  Our  county  is  making  great  pro- 
gress in  the  stock  of  her  horses. 

The  show  of  mules  was  very  small,  though  the  quality  shown  was  good.  There 
is  a  lack  of  interest  in  mule  raising  in  this  county  which  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  they  always  bring  a  good  price,  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  good  gram 
lands  to  rear  them  on. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  confined  to  grades  and  crosses.  The  show  was  fair  and 
presented  a  marked  improvement  over  the  showing  of  our  former  exhibitions. 

The  entries  in  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  were  very  creditable.  We  are  very  free 
from  hog  diseases  in  this  county,  and  hog  raising  is  followed  generally  and  success- 
fully. A  cross  with  the  Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China  is  becoming  quite  popular. 
One  lot  of  spring  pigs  of  this  cross  was  shipped  to  Chicago  in  November,  and 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  on  account  of  their  size  and 
quality. 

Corn  raising  predominates  over  every  other  enterprise  in  this  county.  The 
yield  this  year  is  fair,  and  the  farmers  are  marketing  it  at  from  fifty  to  fifty -seven 
cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  raising  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  has  be^n  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  we  can  raise  winter  wheat  here  successfully,  using  the  drilL 
Keep  the  surface  water  ofif  the  field,  and  run  the  drill  rows  north  aQd  south,  and 
we  have  as  sure  and  a  more  profitable  crop  than  corn. 

Agriculture  in  our  county,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
condition.  This  county  is  comparatively  new  yet,  and  has  in  it  many  acres  of  good 
farming  lands  yet  undeveloped.  What  we  most  need  is  more  men  of  capital  and 
energy  to  properly  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county,  and  more  rail- 
road facilities  to  move  our  products. 

Our  fair  was  a  success.  We  have  added  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  im- 
provements to  our  grounds,  over  and  above  the  amount  subscribed  by  members  of 
the  association.  We  owe  but  a  trifle.  We  are  stimulating  the  stock  growing  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county,  afibrding  the  people  a  better  opportunity  to 
meet  and  become  acquainted,  and  always  pay  our  premiums  100  cents  on  the 

dollar. 

W11.LIAM  Darroch,  Secretary. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 


4.. 
I..  ■ 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society,  was 
held  on  the  society's  grounds,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Ligonier,  October  12, 
13,  14  and  15,  1881.  The  very  unfavorable  weather  seriously  aflTected  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  well  as  prevented  many  from  attending.  It  rained  almost  constantly  dur- 
ing the  entire  four  days  of  the  fair.  Sufficient 'money  was  realized  to  pay  all  pre- 
miums and  other  expenses  of  the  fair.  The  only  deduction  was  ten  per  cent,  on 
premiums  over  $5  in  a  few'  special  classes,  all  others  were  paid  in  full. 
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le  horw  department  denervefi  special  ineotion,  botli  ax  to  number  and  qunlitj 

imslii.    There  were  107  horaes  shown,  and  a  number  of  entries  made  but  the 

iIh  failed  to  reach  the  grounds  on  account  of  bad  weather.    The  homes  ahown 

principally  Clydesdale,  Norman  and  Hambletonian  stock. 

le  cattle  department  was  rather  limited,  although  the  splendid  herd  of  Short 

9  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ripley  was  on  the  ^[rouuds,  and  a  goodly  number  of 

ent  (trade  cattle. 

leep  received  more  attention  this  year  than  usual.     More  entries  having  been 

in  tbis  department  than  for  pevcral  years.     Premiums  only  for  coarse  and 
'ool  being  olTered. 
ie  show  of  hogx  good. 

lultry  and  farm  products  were  Ipkb  than  usual.  Some  products  being  nearly  a 
■K,  Others  of  inferior  quality,  left  this  department  below  the  average.  Quite 
nber  of  specinienH  of  wheal  were  aliuwn,  many  of  which  were  of  excellent 
'>■■ 

le  ladies'  department  was  very  Gnc.  It  was  pronounced  by  good  judges  the 
shibition  ever  made  in  this  department.  The  number  of  articles  were  not  ao 
ail  at 'some  of  the  former  fairs,  but  the  quality,  fineness  and  variety  of  work 
si«ed  any  previous  display  in  this  department.  Much  credit  is  due  the  ladies 
gonier  and  vicinity  for  their  great  interest  in  the  fair. 

le  society  own  the  grounds,  are  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  if  the  right  spirit  is 
lilcd  by  the  stockholders,  a  new  floral  hall  will  be  built  the  coming  year,  and 

other  permanent  improvements  made  that  will  lend  to  create  more  interest 
:  lair,  and  furnish  exhibitors  belter  opportunities  for  displaying  whatever 
have  to  place  oil  exhibition. 

ie  crops  fell  considerably  short  of  prevlouB  years.  Wheat  about  one-third 
Com  .crop  about  ihree-foiirths,  owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather.  Other 
Ids  considerably  below  the  average.  The  principal  product  of  this  part  of 
late  is  wheat.  Farmers,  an  a  rule,  are  proBjwrons,  and  many  ot  them  have 
ied  themselves  with  improved  machinery  to  raise  and  lake  care  of  their  crops. 
.  attention  hna  of  lale  been  paid  to  the  improvement  ot  slock,  Clydesdale, 
inn,  Magna  Chartn  and  Hambletonian  horses  being  bred  extensively,  and 
a  number  of  herds  of  short  horn  cattle  are  owned  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
John  H.  Hokfman,  Secretary. 


PARKE  COUNTY. 

le  wcctnd  annual  fair  and  exhibition  ot  the  Parke  County  Agricoltural 
ly  was  held  on  Iheir  handsome  grounds,  one-fourth  mile  west  of  Rockville, 
on  the  9lh,  lOth,  llth,  12th  and  13tb  days  of  August,  1S81.     Considering  the 

drouth,  which  hod  fairly  begun  at  this  time,  it  wan  thought  by  some  that 
lir  would  be  a  failure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  attendance  of  visitors  and 

war  more  than  double  the  expectation  of  the  society.     The  receipts  at  the 
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gates  and  other  sourceB  more  than  paid  the  liberal  premiums  offered  bj  the 
society;  and  all  premiums  awarded,  as  well  as  all  other  claims,  were  paid  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  leaving  a  nice  little  surplus  for  the  coming  exhibition. 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  our  first  fair  in  1880,  our  Board  of  Directors 
erected  one  of  the  finest  fine  art  halls  in  the  State,  being  in  the  shape  of  a  croas 
sixty-four  feet  long  each  way;  the  center  of  the  building  being  used  as  a  floral 
display  which  was  occupied  mostly  by  plants  from  the  fine  green  house  of  Perlejr 
Tenbrook,  of  this  city,  which  attracted  large  crowds  daily.  The  building  cost 
about  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Directors  seeing  need  of  more  buildings,  erected  a  large  and  commodious 
mechanical  hall,  a  large  amphitheater,  seating  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  also 
one  hundred  additional  stalls,  making  the  number  of  stalls  three  hundred 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  several  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hoga^ 
was  equal  to  that  of  some  of  our  State  fairs,  and  some  of  the  animals  have  since 
taken  premiums  at  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  State  Fairs. 

The  exhibition  of  textile  fabrics,  ladies'  fancy  articles,  fine  arts,  fruits,  and 
provisions  in  the  various  halls  was  splendid. 

A  full  line  of  buggies  and  carriages  was  on  exhibition  and  attracted  much 
attention.  ^ 

The  large  display  of  machinery  exhibited  by  our  hardware  merchants  attracted 
large  crowds  of  "  honest  farmers." 

Agriculture  in  this  section  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  farmers  as  a  rule  are 
prosperous.  They  are  supplying  themselves  with  the  best  of  machinery  to  raise 
and  to  take  care  of  their  wheat  and  corn  crops,  which  are  the  two  main  crops  in 
this  county. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  our  farmers  to  the  raising  of  fine  horses,, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  since  the  exhibit  of  the  fine  herds  of  short  horn  cattle, 
owned  by  Gains  &  Son,  of  Ridge  Farm,  111.,  and  E.  Evans,  of  Russelville,  Ind.,  at 
our  last  fair.  It  has  created  a  boom  in  the  fine  cattle  breeding,  and  we  can  now 
show  some  fine  specimens  in  that  class. 

As  to  the  speed  ring,  it  was  filled  in  every  class,  and  as  our  premiums  were 
liberal  it  drew  some  of  the  best  goers  in  the  State.  The  horsemen  say  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  tracks  in  the  State,  which  will  always  draw  the  best  of  horses. 

One  of  the  many  attractions  was  the  fine  music  furnished  by  Prof.  White's 
Cornet  Band,  of  Rockville.  They  play  with  the  best  bands  in  the  State,  although 
the  band  is  only  six  years  old. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  were $2,878  00 

Premiums  paid $1,910  00 

Other  expenses 630  00 

2,540  OO 

Balance  in  treasury $330  00 

The  friends  of  the  society  are  now  encouraged,  and  with  good  weather  for  next 
year's  fair  our  indebtedness  will  be  all  paid. 

David  H.  Wkbb,  Secretary. 


k 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 


The  f&ir  held  hj  the  AmociatioQ  ihU  jear  was  a  financial  succegn.  The  exhibit 
:he  balls,  though  smaller  than  in  former  jeani,  excelled  all  previous  exhibits  in 
ilitf.  Our  stock  exhibit  «)u  small  from  the  occurrence  of  the  Hartford  and 
eoboTO  fair  during  the  Bume  week.  Beccipts  amounting  to  S9Q6.S4,  and  ez- 
idiluiv«,  $753.85.  Balance  in  treaaury,  $43.  From  its  first  eiistenct;  the  nocietj 
I  never  failed  1«  pa;  a  single  premium  awarded,  aud  bids  fair  to  be  a  succexa  in 
future.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  past  harvest  was  very  light,  from  the  work  of 
fly.  Corn  light,  scarcely  sufficient  for  bomt-  consumplion.  The  potato  crop 
>ut  half  a  yield  on  account  of  drouth.  Fruit  crop  a  failure.  The  acreage  for 
tat  is  small  from  scarcity  of  seed.  Tbe  acreage  for  barley  is  larger  than  for 
le  years,  and  both  crops  at  present  are  looking  favorable.  The  condition  of 
iculture  is  improving  in  way  of  the  use  of  fertilisers,  clover  and  rotation  of 
pa.  Many  of  ihe  improved  implements  and  machinery  are  being  introduced. 
Flint  Dewrivi!,  Secretary. 


PORTER  COUNTY. 

The  Porter  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  eleventh  aunual  fair  on  the 
r  grounds  adjoining  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  on  September  27lh,  28ih  and  29th, 
11. 

Tbe  show  of  stock  id  all  the  departments  was  a  perfect  success.  The  show  of 
,in  and  farm  products  was  creditable. 

A  liberal  premium  was  offered  in  the  speed  ring  which  was  spiritedly  contested 

by  the  exhibitors. 

The  farm  implement  show  was  a  perfect  failure.  Dealers  in  these  articles 
:ing  DO  interest  in  the  fair  whatever.  The  county  built  a  cottage  house  on  the 
ibnds  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  $600,  that  we  may  have  a  suitable  person  at 
nd  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  condition  of  agriculture  the 
■sent  year  is  favorable.  Some  of  our  crops  are  short,  hut  the  advance  in  price 
kes  them  eijual  to  previous  years.  Wheat  half  a  crop.  Corn  three-fourths  of 
^rop  and  nut  first  quality.  Oats,  same  as  corn.  Hay,  a  moderate  yield  and 
>d  quality.  Potaloes,  not  an  average  crop.  Our  corn  is  all  fed  to  hogs  and 
tie  and  we  furnish  the  Chicago  market  with  large  quantitieH  of  these  products 
h  year.  We  have  the  best  of  railroad  facilities,  there  being  seven  Knes  com- 
ted  and  another  nearly  ready  for  the  iron,  all  terminating  in  the  city  of 
icago.  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  and  business  Institute  located  at 
Iparaiso,  our  county  seat,  numbering  fifteen  hundred  students  makes  husinesa 
!ly  and  adds  to  our  home  market. 
19— Agricultvbe. 
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T.  KnaNK,  Secrewry. 


POSEY  COUNTY. 

d  Bcnuol  fair  of  die  Posey  Countj  Agricultural  Sociel;  wiu 
li  beloDging  to  die  Bociety,  JDBl  east  of  New  Harmony,  Augnst 
imbcr  lat,  2d  and  3d,  18BI.  The  firat  fair  of  the  present  xociety 
ime  ^oundn  in  ld59,  and  have  held  •  fair  each  year  since, 
r  premium  aod  eipeimc  orders  in  full. 

'  acreti  of  ground  have  been  improved  with  good  Hubntantial 
iiitdings,  with  a  large  number  of  horse  and  catde  atalln,  with  a 
I  eheep  peiu,  and  plenty  of  "welU  to  alwaya  furaish  an  ahuad- 

the  twenty-third  fair  amounted  to  fourteen  bundri-d  and  aiity- 
missiona,  and  twenty-nine  hundred  and  xixty-nine  duUara  tor 
•ee.  The  expenses  were  for  premiamH  paid,  twenty-two  hundred 
n,  expenses  of  repairs,  building,  mueic.  and  all  incidentals  in 
ifteen  hundred  and  forty-one  dollaDi.  The  amount  on  hands 
s  were  made  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
n  the  society  paid  to  the  P.,  D.  &  E.  B.  R.  four  hundred  and 
nue  for  running  through  the  north  corner  of  the  fair  grounds, 

in  good  communication  with  the  /air  railroad  travclerK. 

in  the  county  was  an  average  of  about  half  a  orop,  and  (he 

of  the  usual  amoonL 

indant  lu  some  localities,  and  enough  for  the  local  demand  of 

small  BUrplns.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  were  rather  scarce. 
3k  have  done  well  and  been  healthy  during  the  year,  the  hogs 
I  foot  and  driven  to  oth^r  marketa  out  of  the  county. 

an  amount  of  wheat  on  hands  held  by  the  producers  thai  was 
lation,  and  has  about  all  been  difiposed  oL 

I  of  the  society  was  so  amended  that  the  annual  fairs  shall  be 
tt  the  second  Tnesday  in  September. 

L.  PuLnAH,  Secretary. 
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PULASKI  COUNTY. 


3  eighth  aiiDuail  fair  of  the  Pulaski  County  Agriculturnt  and  Mechanical 
ation  WBB  held  at  Winaiuac  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  Tth  of  October,  1881. 
thstanding  (he  heavy  raiiiH  on  the  first  and  last  dayR,  it  proved  a  complete 
I  Guancially;  and  in  the  exhibits  in  the  various  departments  the  show  of 
,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  was  largely  in  excess  of  those  exhibited  in  1880  find 
etter  grade.  In  the  poultry,  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  depart- 
the  display  ban  never  been  equaled. 

i  vheat  crop  was  of  fair  yield  and  ex.cellcnt  quality.  Com  an  average  yield, 
ir  in  quality.  Oats  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  medium  in  quality.  Hay 
I  average  crop,  and  ciceltenl  in  <(ua1ity.  Potatoes  in  yield  almost  nothing, 
lity  faiT.  Cabbage  and  tuniips  good  ;  much  better  than  in  1880.  Fruit  gen- 
scarce, 'bul  lair  in  quality. 

luable  improvenicnta  have  been  made  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  farm 
iga,  and  fniit  and  ornamental  tree  culture.  Aim  many  ditches  of  large  size 
een  cnt,  which  ban  made  tillable  hundrede  «f  acres  of  the  best  land  tu  the 
.  The  county  is  being  largely  nettled  by  a  thrifty  claes  of  foreigners,  which 
w  yeara  will  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Jesse  Taviob,  Secretary, 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

!  agricultural  intereRts  of  Putnam  county  are  in  a  good  degree  of  prosperity 
vancemcni,  Tbin,  however,  ix  only  a  natural  consequence  considering  trans- 
on  facilitieii,  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  people,  and  her  rich,  vigorous 
k  generona  rivalry,  long  Htoce  aroused  among  the  farmeiB,  has  caused  a  great 
■ement,  1>oth  in  the  condition  of  the  EarniH,  and  the  methods  employed  for 
laintcnance.  The  well  conducted  farm  of  to-day.  with  the  owner's  eomfort- 
«idence,  ample,  well  stored  barn?,  and  fortified  upon  all  sides  by  sturdy 
iresentH  a  very  attractive  picture  of  rural  life. 

■ughtful  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  farming,  coupled  with  painstaking 
e  daily  applied,  and  a  bountiful  yield  at  harvest  time  is  the  common  reward. 
azing  business  predominates  in  tliia  county  at  present,  but  the  cultivation  of 
B  assuming  larger  proportions  every  year.  A  comparison  of  the  Ktalistical 
of  1879  and  1880  shows  a  frralifyii^  increase  of  the  principal  crops  in 
i  the  latter  year.  The  increaac  of  wheat  was  25,682  bushelB;  of  com  255,- 
ihels;  of  hay  4,432  tons.  The  productions  of  the  preivnt  year  were  light 
tunt  of  the  severe  drouth. 

kinds  of  improved  fanning  implements  and  machinery,  that  do  the  work 
'd  expeditiously  and  siiccei-Kfully,  find  ready  purchasers  among  our  farmers. 
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BDb}c<'t  of  drsinage  ia  receiving  careful  atlcution.     Drain  tilea 

,  and  in  consequenoe  manj  awampa  and  wet  epobi,  once  profitlen, 

Ida. 

;hwavs  are  receiving  much  better  attention  now  than  formerlj, 

hem  are  io  fair  traveling  order.     The  (ol!  roada  are  kept  in 

part,  our  farma  are  protected  from  the  incumiona  of  vagrutt 
cea.  Aa  a  alrong,  well  repaired  fence  ia  one  of  ibo  principal 
driftj  farmer,  everj  farm  ehould  present  plain  evidence  of  the 

rovement  in  the  quality  of  all  kinda  of  live  atoek,  and  the  nlead/ 
•r,  in  nolewortby.  Thf;  increaae  of  catUe  in  18B0  wan  2,742  head 
;  of  fatted  hoga,  1,370  bead;  of  aheep,  121  head  ;  of  horaea  anJ 

unknown  cause,  there  wia  a  alight  decreatir;  of  pounda  of  wool, 
lared  years,  the  increase  waa  71,695  pounds.  In  general,  our  live 
r  kind  treatmeDt.  Suitable  hania  and  aheds  in  which  to  protect 
igh  blastH  of  winter  are  found  ia  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  a 
[  quantity  of  food  h  diHlribuled. 

law  for  the  protection  of  nhtcp  from  dogH,"  eaid  a  prominent 
the  writer  recently,  "is  very  efficient,  provided  it  i»  rigidly 
wing  the  case,  only  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  most 
Wtry  lo  keep  it  in  active  oi>eralion. 

hat  rOHult  from  Htalislical  reports,  and  the  FUHliiin  of  placing 
onvcniencc  of  the  public  can  not  be  too  highly  praised.    The 

which  they  are  collected,  initurcn  a  speedy,  thorough  and  accu- 
and  it  should  receive  general  aid  and  encouragement. 
e  protracted  drouth  of  last  summer,  the  Putnam  County  .\gri- 
Huctantly  withdrew  the  fair  of  1881.     Ample  preparations  had 
I  exhibition  surpassing  all   previously  held  in  the  county,  but 

proved  that  the  withdrawal  was  a  wine  action.  The  wH'itly  is 
■lacing  thia  feature  of  public  good  upon  a  solid,  enduring  basig, 
let  with  very  indifiercDt  succtsa.  The  plan  by  which  it  may  be 
peluulcd,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  A  generous,  united  utfurt  on 
ople  of  the  county  alone  ia  required. 

A.  O.  LocRKiDK,  Secretary. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

ed  to  make  entries,  and  two  daya  rain  out  of  the  four  days  ad- 
nty  fair  are  certainly  important  faclora  in  the  financial  rcsulln  of 
1  the  man  who  studies  cut  a  succeasful  system  of  holding  agri- 
na,  not  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  would  certainly 
Iver  cup  of  the  standard  uanally  employed  for  premium  purposea. 


1 
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September  14th  to  ITth,  wan  the  time  that  the  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Ran- 
dolph County  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Association  was  in 
progress.  We  had  two  rainj  days,  and  consequently  not  a  very  large  attendance 
on  the  last  day,  but  our  fair  was  a  success  in  everything  except  the  weather  and 
finance. 

We  had  the  usual  number  of  entries  in  most  of  the  departments,  while  the 
number  of  entries  in  the  agricultural  department  was  the  largest  and  the  display 
the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  horse  department  was  well  filled,  and  the  show  of  fine  imported  stallions 
at  the  numerous  county  fairs  throughout  the  State  is  certainly  the  forerunner  of 
a  general  improvement  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  in  the  State,  and  this 
county  is  fully  up  in  this  department  judging  from  the  numerous  fine  animals  on 
exhibition  at  our  fair  with  the  balance  of  the  State. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  extra  good,  several  herds  of  short  horns  from  adjoin- 
ing counties  were  on  hand,  and  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  ribbons,  while  the 
exhibition  of  graded  stock  and  Jerseys  was  unusually  fine. 

In  the  hog  department  the  show  of  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  predominated, 
these  breeds  were  followed  closely  by  Chester  Whites  and  Jersey  Reds,  and  from 
the  fine  quality  of  the  hogs  on  exhibition  it  seems  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
chance  for  much  improvement  unless  it  would  be  in  the  direction  for  speed. 

The  sheep  pens  were  full  of  fine  and  attractive  animals,  and  the  business  of 
wool  growing  is  again  assuming  its  former  magnitude,  and  a  thorough  enforce* 
ment  of  the  last  dog  law  will  no  doubt  add  much  to  the  side  of  profit  on  the 
ledger  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  State. 

The  poultry  fanciers  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  years  gone  by  when  the 
poultry  fever  was  so  contagious  in  this  State.  While  we  lack  in  number  of  en- 
tries the  quality  is  however  fully  equal  to  former  years,  and  the  profits  of  the 
poultry  yard  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  as  one  firm  ships  hundreds  of  tons  of 
dressed  poultry  from  this  point  every  year,  besides  paying  correspondingly  large 
amounts  for  eggs,  and  thanksgiving  day  would  have  long  ago  been  abandoned 
were  it  not  for  the  turkey. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  comparatively  small  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  of  trees 
throughout  this  section  of  the  State  by  hard  frost,  fully  one-half  of  the  apple  trees 
have  died,  and  many  more  are  badly  injured.  Pears  shared  better,  while  grapes, 
the  vines  were  nearly  all  killed  to  the  snow  line,  which  have  now  nearly  recovered 
and  promise  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  in  another  season. 

The  average  of  our  crops  were  good,  wheat  was  equal  in  quality  to  last  year, 
and  over  an  average  crop.  Corn  was  one  of  the  best  crops  ever  raised  in  the 
county.  Hay,  a  large  crop  saved  in  good  condition,  while  oats  and  flax  were  short 
but  well  filled.  Potatoes  planted  early  gave  a  full  yield,  while  the  crop  of  late 
ones  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 

All  the  products  of  the  farm  bring  good  prices,  and  farmers  as  a  rule  are  fast 

getting  out  of  debt. 

D.  £.  Hoffman,  Secretary. 
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acf  to  Ihe  enlric*  o(  uur  fnir  In  tabular  form,  eufficirnt  farts  will  be 

eatiefj  all  inquiry  for  practical  knowledge.  Stockholders  and  citizens 
.y  nil  take  n  deep  Interest  in  our  prosperity. 

,  casual  obnervar,  in  tlie  habit  uf  attending  our  fairs,  could  not  fail  to 
there  was  a  falling  olT  in  the  number  of  swine,  although  the  qualllj 
;  yet  it  luust  be  admitted  that  thJH  grand  staple  in  the  corn  belt  of 
ild  have  every  jmpetUB  freely  given  it,  that  its  loerita  denerve.    Trao»- 

and  from  fair  grounds,  and  the  roquiaile  waichful  care  in  the  heated 
inaltem  that  should  be  well  canaidcrcd  by  all  agricultural  boards,  in 
r  premium  lists. 

avagnut  ndvertisementit  of  world  fairs,  expositions  and  alaie  fairs, 
iversliadowing  inHueocea,  cause  loo  many  to  underestimate  Ihc  true 

local  or  county  organizations.  Each  in  its  sphere  has  its  s&lutary 
Home  is   Ihe  place  for  our  most  energetic  efforts,  the  garden,  the 

herds  at  home,  preparatory  to  the  first  drees-parade  on  Ihe  couQtj 
,  or  thai  of  your  near  neighbor,  If  they  are  first  ready,  and  invite  yon, 
r  the  slaughtered,  and  on  to  batlle.  If  you  would  have  an  eOectlve 
.  us  look  well  to  the  drill  camps.  Having  been  honored  for  a  number 
h  the  secretaryship  of  this  sMciely,  and  now  being  called  on  by  the 
the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  to  answer  many  important  interroga> 
ny  obligations,  but  more  niy  inadequacy. 

cultural  progress  of  Rush  County  Ih  no  "sealed  book,"  "not  a  light 
lel."  Whilher  I  go  ou  all  our  leading  thorough  fares,  in  rain  or  slorm, 
allies  on  well  graded  and  graveled  pikes.  Tile  drains  are  doing  their 
irk  In  nearly  every  locality,  and  no  doubt  felt  as  to  its  beneficial  eBecL 
n  Christmas  and  New  Year,  the  wheat  fields  have  ou  the  appearance  of 
[ay  or  the  first  of  June,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  jiortion  of  the 
omcs  nearer  farming  in  mixed  husbandry  than  Rush  County.  Corn, 
hay,  cattle,  sheep  and  grosses,  the  grazing  or  piislure  land  the  largest 
reater  part  of  the  wood  lands  now  being  set  with  blue  grass,  while 
{ely  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  grazed  and  much  mowed  for  eattle  and 
Kond  crop  cut  for  seed.  As  a  general  thing,  nearly  all  the  farms  are 
1  neat,  comfortable  houses.     In  many  cases  some  would  call  it  extrava- 

I  my  knowledge  extends  the  cfTorls  arc  lo  build  more  bams  and  feed 
:  more  comfortable  feeding  and  shedding  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  se- 
Irom  waste ;  also  in  building  spacious  and  rat-proof  corn  cribs,  saving- 
u  weather,  and  thereby  ridding  the  premises  of  those  pests.  Most  all 
to  raise  all  kinds  of  orchard  fruits  for  home  use.  Many  orchards 
k1  by  lasl  winter's  cold,  yet  the  spirit  is  to  replenish  with  new  trees. 
:ing  stook  in  or  out  the  popular  spirit  here  is,  let  every  man  take  care 
itock,  in  his  own  way,  and  on  his  own  premies.  And  as  to  the  dog- 
one  was  popular,  and  I  think  would  have  been  wore  bo  In  the  country 
n  more  stringent. 
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We  are  now  in  a  transition  state  relative  to  how  we  shall  keep  up  our  fences 
in  the  future.  What  shall  be  the  material  7  how  constructed  ?  taking  into  consid- 
eration efficiency,  cost  and  durability.  The  day  of  the  old,  revered  worm  fence  is 
fast  passing  away  in  this  region.  Honor  to  its  memory ;  a  memory  that  in  future 
days  will  inspire  some  plaintive  bard  with  more  impressive  sentiments  than  he 
who  sang  of  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  A  substitute  to  take  its  place  is  now  the 
question.  May  I  now  for  the  present  be  excused  from  this  unsettled  subject  until 
wiser  and  more  experienced  heads  blaze  out  the  seeming  way.  But  one  thing  I 
will  venture  to  assert  is,  there  will  be  no  plan  of  fence  adopted  that  will  not  call 
for  a  superior  article  of  posts,  and  he  who  first  sows  locusts  and  catalpa  seed  and 
carefully  nurtures  them  to  a  thrifty  start,  will  be  the  lucky  man.  Tree  culture,  I 
fear,  has  not  received  that  thought  from  the  agriculturalists  of  Indiana  that  its 
merits  deserve.  Most  of  us,  if  offered  twenty  per  cent,  on  an  investment  to  run 
ten  years,  and  satisfactorily  secured,  would  embark  in  tree  planting  especially. 
Time  is  money,  and  time  judiciously  utilized  is  the  most  capital  that  is  required, 
bat  lost  when  not  appropriated.  Where  permanent  fences  are  required  let  us 
suggest  that  trees  be  planted  ten  feet  apart  in  straight  lines,  on  which  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  barbed  wires  could  be  spiked.  Now  name  your  sum  of  expenditures, 
and  would  two  hundred  per  cent,  added  to  your  investment  satisfy  you  to  have 
those  trees  destroyed  ?  I  read  that  in  ten  years  the  walnut  acquires  a  sufficient 
size,  equally  so  the  catalpa.  I  name  not  the  locust,  from  the  fact  that  with  some 
it  would  on  farm  land  be  objectionable  from  its  spreading  disposition,  anywhere 
else  that  quality  would  be  commendable ;  but  if  used  it  must  be  protected  from 
sheep  in  early  spring  as  they  will  strip  them  of  their  bark.  But  before  the  decision 
is  made  among  the  many  candidates  that  may  be  presented  from  the  forest  family, 
let  those  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  osage  orange  as  a  tree  in  our  climate, 
lay  before  us  its  claims.  Specimens  can  be  seen  in  all  neglected  hedge  rows.  It 
^ows  erect,  of  thrifty  growth,  it  does  not  sprout,  defies  the  storm,  its  surface 
smooth,  will  beat  them  all  to  hold  a  staple,  and  its  wood  when  cut  as  durable  as 
iron. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  big  work  devolving  on  your  able  State  Board  in  the 
furtherance  of  those  many  interests  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  Indiana. 

L.  Link,  Secretary. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 


The  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Shelby  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion for  1881  was  held  near  Shelbyville,  during  the  first  week  in  September. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat,  duat  and  dry  weather  the  exhibition  was 
fully  up  to  any  of  our  former  fairs.  Our  Board  of  Directors  prohibited  the  sale 
of  any  privileges  to  persons  with  wheels  or  other  gambling  devices.  As  these 
privileges  have  been  sold  in  former  years  at  exorbitant  prices,  our  surplus  was 
not  quite  as  large. 
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We  paid  our  premiums  in  full  however  and  all  other  expenses,  and  had  about 
five  hundred  dollars  left. 

The  competition  and  show  in  stock,  especially  horses,  surpassed  greatly  that  of 
any  previous  fairs,  all  departments  were  well  filled.  Our  total  number  of  entries- 
showing  an  excess  of  about  four  hundred  over  any  former  exhibition. 

rONDITION   OF    AGKICULTURK. 

Our  county  as  an  agricultural  district  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  State. 
Year  by  year  we  are  growing  into  a  better  condition  by  properly  preparing  the 
soil  by  the  use  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer  and  drainage  by  ditching,  tile-drain,  rota- 
tion  of  crops  and  better  cultivation;  this  our  farmers  are  able  to  do  with  the 
improved  machinery  they  are  using. 

In   our  district  the  farming  that  predominates  is  grain  growing,  principally 
wheat  and  com. 

In  reference  to  buildings  none  but  the  most  substantial  and  convenient  are 
being  built. 

CROPS. 

Wheat,  one-third  to  one-half  less  yield  as  compared  to  crop  of  previous  year, 
and  quality  not  as  good,  attributed  to  being  injured  by  frost  about  the  first  of 
April.  The  present  stand  of  wheat  at  this  writing  is  very  fine,  being  heavy  and 
rank,  and  gives  promise  of  as  large  a  crop  as  was  ever  produced  in  our  county,  as 
there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  acreage. 

Corn  not  to  exceed  half  a  crop  the  quality  of  that  produced  is  considered  very 
good.  All  other  farm  crops,  including  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  called  a 
failure  all  owing  to  the  long  continued  drouth. 

A.  J.  GoRGAs,  Secretary. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

The  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Association  held  their  sixth  annual  fair  on 
their  grounds,  at  Angola,  on  October  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15.  The  fair  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  hog  and  mechanical  departments  were  not  as  full 
as  last  year,  though  we  had  a  fine  displajr  in  Agricultural  and  Floral  Hall.  The 
weather  was  simply  not  endurable,  it  rained  every  morning  and  afternoon;  and 
where  the  people  came  from,  I  do  not  know,  for  our  attendance  on  Thursday  wa» 
equal  to  last  year,  and  rain  came  down  in  torrents  (i<econd  Deluge). 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  county  is  good.  Our  farmers  as  a  rule  take 
some  agricultural  paper.  We  have  three  county  papers,  and  they  have  a  farm 
department.  Our  wheat  was  about  half  a  crop.  Corn  fair,  hurt  some  by  late  rain» 
while  in  shock.    Hay  and  oats  good.    Potatoes  fair.    Apples  good. 

B.  F.  Daw80N,  Secretary. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 


t|)ern  Indiana  Agricultural  Society  was  org&niied  as  n  joint  nlock 
nuBTy  20th,  1681.  Owing  to  delay  in  selecting  a  suitable  tract  of 
:Btion  vas  not  made  until  too  late  to  hold  a  fair  thin  year. 
uda,  which  were  purchaned  by  the  board  of  county  commitiaionerB  and 
:  society,  consist  of  forty  acres  of  beautifully  shaded  land  on  the  east 
It.  Joseph  river,  one  and  one  half  mites  from  South  Bend,  and  midway 
:  city  and  Mishawaka,  the  two  principal  lofrns  in  the  county.  We 
I  our  grounds  in  shape  so  as  to  hold  a  fair  in  the  autumn  of  1SS2. 
st  is  manifested  by  all  manufacturers  and  farmers  in  our  succeRS.  Our 
■Kely  a  manufacturing  one.  Our  farming  as  well  as  our  manufactur- 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  «e  hope  to  make  (be  first  fair  of 
1  Indiana  Agricilllurnl  Society  a  success. 

i;.  G.  TowtB,  Secretary. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  OHIO  COUNTIES. 

ety  held  its  thirtieth  annual  exhibition  September  13  to  17,  1881.  As 
imber  of  entries  and  qualities  of  articles  was  concerned,  it  was  a  suc- 
le  attendance  and  receipts  were  not  what  we  had  desired.  Tbia  we 
10  fault  nf  the  management,  but  resulted  from  causef  beyond  man's 
le  season  had  been  unpropitious ;  the  long  continued  drouth  had 
'lopes  of  the  farmer;  vegetation  was  dried  up,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
water  for  stock ;  the  President  had  been  aasassinnted ;  Michigan  waa 
;   the  people  seemed  disheartened,  and  it  looked  as  though  Mother 

to  be  verified ;  yet  we  were  confideut  that  this  old  world  would  con- 
ceasing  roll,  and  that  the  rain  would  come  after  a  time.  We  added 
[ions  to  our  fair,  balloon  ascensions,  etc.  We  were  hopeful,  we  had 
efore  in  time  of  drouth,  and  with  success.  We  had  never  dried  up, 
ad  been  drowned  out ;  and  that  was  to  be  our  fate  this  year.  Pair 
and  the  rain  came.  It  came  early  and  continued  late,  the  three  or 
of  dust  gave  place  to  live  or  six  inches  of  mud,  and  fair  going  was 
er  serious  task.    This  cut  olT  much  of  our  attendance  from  a  distance, 

our  receipts,  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  all  right  and  we 
mplain,  just  what  everybody  and  almost  everything  needed.  Fortu- 
ad  a  reserve  fund  in  our  treasury.  We  paid  about  the  usual  amount 
i,  more  than  usual  expenses,  every  cent  of  our  indeblednesa,  and  yet 
tile  reserve  fund.    Our  ofBcers  have  been  elected,  list  revised  and  some 

laid  for  the  thirty-first  annual  fair  to  be  held  Septembar  II,  13,  13, 
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I  in  our  fair  report,  oar  cro[«  for  1881  were  short.  The  previou* 
)rable  for  needing,  followed  by  the  Beyere  winter,  the  wheat  crop 

failure.  Many  fields  that  were  sown  on  the  uplandu,  were  never 
the  crop  for  the  whole  district  whs  not  more  than  one-third  or  per- 

average.     Hay  about  one-half  crop.     Potatoes  and  com  nol  more 

and  other  field  erops  about  ditto,  excepting  the  oat  crop  which 
r'crage ;  and  the  tobiicco  crop,  which,  owing  to  the  late  and  favor- 
1  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  though  the  worms  were  very  bad 
ncreustng  vigilance  and  labor  of  the  producer  for  several  weeka, 
iscfl  to  become  cue  of  our  principal  products  in  the  future.    Al- 

of  our  hay  barns  are  being  converted  into  tobacco  warehouses. 
«on  our  fruit  crop  gave  fine  proniiscp,  but  did  not  meet  the  eipec- 
'ruil  growers,  particularly  the  apple  crop,  much  of  which  fell  pre- 
aa  unsound  or  inferior.  The  peach  crop  was  quite  good,  and  in 
in  our  district  this  is  an  important  crop. 

ig  the  severity  of  the  previous  winter,  and  fearing  the  worat,  wme 
after  estimating  their  winter's  hoard  of  feed  and  forage,  determined 
;b  of  any  surplus  stoch.     Accordingly,  cattle  and  hoge  were  ruKhed 

in  some  cases  at  a  sacrifice.  But  Providence  has  overruled  our 
lastures  have  been  the  beat  of  any  of  which  we  have  recollection. 
time,  December  27,  stock  of  all  kinds  could  get  their  living  una»- 

the  admonition  [bat  "  II  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again," 
m  year  have  sown  an  unusual  breadth  of  wheat,  which  now  looks 
■R  grown  the  awamp  amber,  FuUz,  silver  chaff  aud  Tappa- 
n  the  flat  clay  uplands  the  swamp  variety  la  preferred; 

on  the  bottom  lands  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Of  com  we 
inds,  and  thef!e  so  mixed  that  we  know  not  the  preferences.  Under 
lions  on  our  creek  and  river  bottoms,  100  bushels  per  acre  is  con- 
;ond  yield;  on  the  upland  clay  forty  to  sixty  busheln  are  obtained. 
'  leading  varieties  are  russet,  peerless,  peachhlow,  early  rose,  etc., 

of  tobacco  the  navy,  wax,  common  white  and  Golay — the  last  a 
,  said  to  have  originated  in  our  county.  Of  grasses,  timothy  ie 
I  hay;  blue  grass  and  orchard  grass  for  pasturage,  and  clover  for  • 
lovers,  the  sapling  clover  is  quite  popular.     This  variety,  as  the 

is  of  remarkably  large  and  rank  growth,  and  is  also  claimed  to 

in  this  district. 

red  breeds  of  stock  we  say  of  horses,  there  is  no  opinion  common 
.  As  in  the  days  ^f  Paul,  Apollos  and  Cephas,  some  are  for  one, 
ew  agree.  Wc  incline  to  tlie  opinion  that  the  much  abused  mule, 
nulc,  the  everlasting  mule,  is  really  with  our  people  the  most  de- 
or  general  farm  use.  He  is  all  the  time  becoming  u 
iady  cash  for  all  he  is  worth. 
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Of  cattle  we  have  but  little  pure  breed,  though  we  have  the  graded  short  horn 
and  Jersey.  With  the  latter  it  is  milk  or  nothing ;  with  the  former  we  can  fall 
back  on  the  .beef,  and  this  is  the  favorite  stock. 

Of  sheep  we  hear  the  Cotswold  most  favorably  spoken  of.  We  have  some  of 
the  old  Merino  stock,  but  it  does  not  please  our  people — a  little  too  fine. 

Of  hogs  the  Berkshire  and  Magee  or  Poland  China  are  the  favorite  breeds.  We 
also  have  Chester  White,  Jersey  Red  and  others. 

Of  chickens,  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Cochin,  Leghorn,  Brahma  and  Black  Spanish 
are  perhaps  the  favorite  breeds,  though  of  other  breeds  the  name  is  legion.  And 
the  poultry  business,  including  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  is  simply  immense. 

Of  dogs  we  have  the  pointer,  setter  and  layer;  the  howler,  the  growler  and 
prowler;  the  Scotch  and  rat  terrier  and  sheep  tearer,  etc.  This  is  a  tender  subject 
and  we  will  not  venture  an  opinion. 

An  unusual  amount  of  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out  this  season.  Of  apples, 
Rawle's  Janet,  Rome  Beauty,  Smith's  Cider,  New  York  Pippin  and  Rambo  are 
perhaps  the  leading  varieties,  because  considered  the  most  prolific  and  certain 
bearers,  though  almost  any  kind  can  be  found.  Of  peaches,  Crawfords  (early  and 
late),  the  Heath  free  and  cling  are  -among  the  best.  Of  pears,  the  Standard  var, 
Bartlett  is  preferred  to  the  dwarfs.  Of  plums,  the  Damson  and  Green  Gage.  Of 
cherries,  the  Duke  and  Morellos.  Of  grapes,  the  Concord  and  Ives  Seedling.  Of 
Strawberries,  Wilson's  Prolific  and  other  varieties.  Of  raspberries  the  Gregg, 
which  originated  in  our  district,  and  is  the  favorite. 

In  fact  we  raise  some  of  almost  everything  that  can  be  grown  in  our  latitude. 
Of  tobacco,  the  white  hurley  is  most  common.  Of  sorghum,  the  red  amber.  The 
most  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  molasses  is  now  in  use 
with  us,  and  some  sugar  is  manufactured. 

This  was  a  densely  wooded  region,  and  the  timbers  valuable,  as  oak,  walnut, 
poplar,  etc.  Of  timber,  there  has  been  terribly  wanton  destruction.  We  have 
thought  if  the  pale  face  had  never  seen  this  part  of  Indiana,  it  would  to-day  have 
been  worth  more  money  than  it  is  with  all  its  modern  improvements.  Xo  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  forest  culture,  except  the  black  locust  for  fencing  purposes. 
The  indications  now  are  that  the  barb-wire  fence  will  come  into  general  use,  and 
oar  farmers  almost  with  one  accord  are  agreed  that  stock  should  be  fenced  in  and 
provided  for  by  the  owner,  rather  than  fenced  out,  or  fed  by  others  who  always 
give  grudgingly. 

Our  common  dirt  roads  are  in  bad  condition,  gutters,  ruts  and  mud  holes; 
bridges  torn  up,  etc.  Our  legislature  left  us  for  a  season  without  guide  or  overseer, 
and  everybody's  interest  being  nobody's  business,  we  shall  expeiJt  this  condition  to 
continue  until  the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  railroad  through  our  counties,  which,  doubtless, 
would  be  a  great  public  benefit.  Two  surveys  have  been  made,  the  cost  estimated, 
and  some  assurances  given  of  its  early  construction;  further  we  wot  not.  We 
have  learned  to  count  the  chicks  af^er  the  hatching. 

The  health  of  our  people  is  good;  the  morals  of  our  people  fair;   our  schools 

prosperous,  and  the  general  outlook  favorable.    We  shall  look  at  the  bright  side 

and  hope  Cor  the  best. 

Wm.  H.  Madison,  Secretary. 
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TIPPECANOE  a)UNTY. 


The  annual  fair  of  the  Tippecanoe  County  Agricultural  Association  for  the 
year  1881,  was  held  at  Lafayette,  on  the  29th,  30th  and  Slst  days  of  August,  and 
the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  days  of  September,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  and 
clouds  of  dust  during  the  first  three  days,  it  proved  as  usual  a  complete  success. 
The  general  exhibit  wa«  first  class.  The  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  very  fine, 
especially  in  the  cattle  ring,  which  was  the  largest  and  best  show  of  cattle  ever  had 
at  any  of  the  fairs  held  in  this  county,  there  being  fifteen  very  fine  herds  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle  in  the  ring. 

The  poultry  exhibit  was  very  large,  and  the  display  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments has  never  been  surpassed.  The  condition  of  agriculture  is  not  so  favorable 
as  it  has  been  for  three  years  past.  '  The  wheat  and  the  fruit  crop  below  the  aver- 
age. The  corn  is  light  crop  but  of  good  quality.  The  oats  crop  was  fair.  Pota- 
toes not  very  good,  less  than  half  a  crop.     Hay  short. 

Jno.  S.  Pettit,  Secretary. 


TIPTON  a)UNTY. 


The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Tipton  County  Fair  Company  was  held  on 
their  grounds  adjacent  to  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  little  city  of  Tipton,  com- 
mencing September  20, 1881,  and  continuing  four  days.  During  the  past  two  years 
our  fairs  have  \^en  overrun  with  gambling  and  other  vices,  so  much  so  that  the 
fair  of  1881  was  in  jeopardy.  But  the  managers  resolved  that  no  more  gambling 
should  be  allowed  on  their  grounds,  which  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  premiums  paid  in  full. 

The  exhibit  in  the  horse  department  was  far  better  than  usual,  while  in  the  cattle 
and  sheep  departments  the  display  was  very  meagre,  owing  to  the  drouth  and 
short  pastures.  Stock  in  these  classes  were  in  very  poor  condition,  and  conse- 
quently few  entries.  The  hog  show  was  fine  and  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard  in 
varieties  and  quality.  There  were  Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas,  Yorkshires,  Chester 
Whites  and  Jersey  Reds.  The  poultry  show  was  very  good.  Floral  hall  was  well 
filled  mostly  with  the  ladies'  handiwork.  Agricultural  hall  was  not  well  filled, 
vegetables  were  very  scarce,  but  there  was  an  unusually  fine  display  of  cereals,  for 
which  our  county  is  well  adapted.  We  had  a  very  good  attendance,  and  on 
Thursday  were  favored  with  a  fine  address  by  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Will  Cum- 
back.     All  things  considered  our  fair  was  more  than  successful. 

The  crops  were  very  good  in  this  county  this  year  as  compared  with  most  other 
counties  in  the  State.  Fruit  almost  a  failure.  Potatoes  very  scarce.  Com  good 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  average  forty  bushels  per  acre.  •  Wheat  an  average 
crop,  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  good,  not  much  sown,  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
Hay  splendid,  two  to  four  tons  per  acre.  Timber  badly  used  up.  In  some  local- 
ities the  farms  are  badly  neglected.     Fences  down,  bushes  up,  other  places  every 
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i  trim,  fences  Dp,  buabex  down,  baildinga  in  good  repair,  farms  in  high 
ivation,  children'  healthy,  wive*  joyous  and  happy,  and  good  looking, 
least,  no  hog  cholera.  This  county  ia  being  improved  greatly  in  many 
t  were  a  few  year«  ago  itloughe,  awampfi,pondB  and  Bluggish  Bwales,  are 
op  large  ditches  in  every  direction,  and  theoe  are  connected  with  hun- 
ea  of  tile  draina,  which  cause  these  heretofore  waste  lands  to  yield  an 
i,  and  almost  every  foot  of  land  in  the  county  is  susceptible  of  cnlti- 
Ih  these  improvements,  and  wilh  a  few  more  jn'B'Vel  roads  in  this 
*ill  be  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

W.  A.  Haze,  Ktcretary, 


VIGO  COUNTY. 

iance  wilh  the  requirements  of  our  organiiotion,  I  herewiih  submit 
roval  Lhe  annual  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  just  closed. 
nds  which  are  need  for  fair  purposes  are  the  property  of  Vigo  county 
e  a  little  over  fifty-one  acres.  They  were  purchased  in  18(i7,  the  year 
B  State  Fair  was  held  here,  at  a  cost  of  $176  per  acre,  and  were  leased 
y  on  the  18th  of  October  of  that  year,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
i  society  binding  itself  to  hold  a  fair  upon  them  annually.  All  (he 
[fl,  fencii^  eicepled,  belong  to  the  society  and  may  be  removed  upon 
m  of  the  lease;  but  as  the  grounds  were  purchased  for  (he  present 
i  not  probable  that  il  will  ever  become  necessary  to  remove  anything 

tal   stock  of  the  society  consists  of   400  shares  at  $25  each,  none  of 
iteen  disposed  of  below  par  value.     During  the  year  just  closed  thirty 
lold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  improvements. 
ety  is   in   debt   to  the  extent   of  $1,600,  which  is  the   same   amount 

year.  In  making  preparations  for  the  fair  last  year,  the  Board  of 
aught  it  would  be  very  mncb  to  the  advantage  of  the  society  to  pay 
IS  in  full,  and  so  ordered.  The  experience  of  paying  the  eipenses 
nd  dividing  the  remainder  among  the  exhibitors  pro  nita  has  resulted 
People  coming  from  a  distance  with  stock  or  merchandise  to  be 
exhibition,  at  least  like  to  have  compensation  sufficient  to  meet  their, 
bey  do  not  like  to  attend  fairs  which  do  not  bind  themselves  to  pay 
all,  hence  the  change.  While  it  is  true  that  the  (air  of  18SI  was  not  a 
cess  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  it,  and,  all  things  considered, 
s  been  very  gratifying.     The  drouth  of  last  summer  has  been  almost 

in  (he  history  of  the  country.  The  cereal  crop  wan  short,  and  frnita 
es  were  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  Feed  was  scarce,  and  in  man; 
ler  had  to  be  hauled  miles  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast.  Under  such 
•  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  exhibition  assumed  the  proportions  which  it 
ccounls  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  live  slock. 
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grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  departmenls.  However,  the  exhibit  wad  i 
kud  tbe  qualitj  of  the  eibibilion  was,  in  most  reflpiH.-ti<,  superior 
vioUB  years.  The  elements  alao  coDtributed  their  share  to  mar  thi 
fair.  Tbe  daj  uauslly  most  Buocenful  waa  one  of  rain  through 
dollar  vraii  taken  in.  Had  the  daj  been  fine  there  is  every  reasoi 
fair  vould  have  been  a  success  finaacisHy,  and  the  Directors  vou 
balance  oa  hand  to  carry  over  to  next  year's  account ;  liut  as  tfai:  mo 
they  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  detenoinstion  to  pay  the  premi 
they  are  satisfied  it  is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  fair  can  be  moi 

It  is  alBo  the  polic;  of  the  Directom  to  improve  the  grouudi  i 
manner  whenever  the  means  at  their  command  will  allow  it.  La 
steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  The  old  amphitheater  was  in  a  c 
rendered  it  dangerous.  The  society  conld  not  afford  to  replace  it, 
right  to  the  Vigo  Amphitheater  Company,  who  have  erected  a  usel 
a  cost  of  S2,500,  which  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  society  as  soon  i 
has  Teimbiirsed  iti«tf,  through  receipts,  for  the  outlay.  A  fin 
erected  by  the  society  at  a  cost  of  $387,  and  is' so  conatrnoted 
enlarged  when  the  necessity  requires  it.  The  remainder  of  the  n 
lost  year  was  tor  repairs.  Noit  year  it  is  proposed  to  ere<;t  a  pow 
tbe  society  could  bear  the  expense  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  place  i 
sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  power  which  would  be  required  by  exhi 

Last  year  the  grounds  were  not  rented.  The  society  placed  a  n 
to  look  after  them,  who  received  as  compensation  his  house  rent. 
nics  and  celebrations  the  grounds  brought  the  society  $109.50. 

The  plan  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  entrance  fee  on  l>otb  pien 
entry  was  continued  la«t  year,  and  worked  well.  The  complaint  o 
the  exhibitors  in  very  many  coses  would  not  stand  it,  was  not  expt 
last  fair,  and  nu  one  refused  to  make  entries  on  thai  ground. 

The  policy  of  allowing  other  societies  to  take  charge  of  sever 
has  been  continued  and  has  been  successful.  The  Poultry  and  Pet 
tion  had  charge  of  that  department,  and  was  permitted  to  makeo 
list     The  Horticultural  Society  had  charge  of  the  fruits,  Howera,  h 

The  spocial  premium  list  last  year  was  another  succowful  feat 
and  one  which  should  be  encouraged.  In  iliis  manner  our  bus 
tribVited  SICO  in  merchandise  and  $287  in  cash,  a  total  of  .$447,  in 
which  there  were  249  entries. 

For  several  years  the  gate  feen  have  been  steadily  decreasing.     J 

they  were  $1,622.80;  in  1880,  $2,049.&4,  and  in  1879,  $3,895.92.     Ti 

year  was  caused  by  the  bad  weather,  the  unpromising  condition  of 

tbe  gloomy  feeling  thronghout  the  country  over  the  adsassination  o 

Daviu  M.  Wallac 
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WABASH  CX)UNTY. 

The  Wabaflh  Connty  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twenty-ninth  annual 
cichibition  on  the  fair  grounds,  in  the  city  of  Wabash,  September  13,  14,  15,  16 
and  17,  1881,  and  was  a  Buccees  in  every  way. 

The  rain  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  was  looked  upon  as  almofit  making  a 
failure  of  our  fair,  and  did  necemitate  the  holding  of  our  fair  one  day  longer,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rain  we  had  the  largest  show  of  stock,  poultry,  yegetables,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  and  miscellaneous  goods,  that 
g;oes  to  make  a  first-class  fair,  ever  held  in  the  county. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the -people  turned  out  in  mass,  something  they  never 
fail  to  do  at  the  Wabash  county  fair,  which  is  a  county  institution,  and  every  one 
has  an  interest  in  its  success.     Therefore,  such  a  thing  as  fail  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  fair  grounds  being  located  in  the  city  of  Wabash,  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  court  house,  and  provided  with  plenty  of  .'^hudc  and 
water,  every  one  feels  like  spending  a  day  in  these  beautiful  grounds. 

CROPS. 

•  Wheat  crop  was  not  a  full  yield,  but  was  good  and  brought  good  priccH. 

Corn  was  not  as  good  yield  nor  as  well  matured  as  some  seasons  past,  but 

brought  good  price  in  market. 

Oats  crop  was  good,  better  than  for  some  years  past. 

Hay — good  yield  and  excellent  quality. 

Our  farmers  are  getting  their  farms  ditched  out  good.    Mostly  tile  ditches. 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  tile  mills  running  in  this  county,  and  they  have 

ready  sale  for  all  tile  made. 

Geo.  W.  Pauuno.  Secretary. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

The  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  at  West  Lebanon,  September  12, 13, 
14,  15  and  16, 1881. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  weather  the  entries  were  greatly  reduced 
from  last  year. 

The  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle  were  well  filled;  the  display  of  horses  was  the 
largest  and  finest  ever  exhibited  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Elija  Clove,  of  Montgomery  county,  Ind.,  had  on  exhibition  two  very  fine 
h«rdB  of  short  horns. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  shown,  the  favorites  being  Poland 
China,  Berkshire  and  the  Jersey  Red,  preceding  as  in  order  named,  although  each 
bas  its  advocates.    The  rivalry  has  developed  some  very  fine  stock. 
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Sheep  hold  a  very  mode8t  position  in  our  county,  no  large  flocks  being  kept,  bat 
many  farmers  own  a  dozen,  or  forty,  or  fifty.  The  long  wool  breeds  and  crosaes 
with  natives  are  the  favorites. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  by  far  the  finest  ever  shown  on  the  grounds,  and  hard 
to  beat  any  place. 

Our  Agricultural  Hall  was  very  slim,  owing  to  the  extended  drouth  through 
this  section  the  past  summer. 

Floral  Hall  was  filled  with  the  finest  and  richest  articles  every  exhibited  in  it, 
which  shows  that  our  ladies  have  not  abated  in  their  interest  in  our  exhibitions. 

Beceipts  will  not  cover  expenses  by  about  two  hundred  dollars. 

In  conclusion  it  is  but  due  to  the  officers  of  the  association  to  say  that  they 
have  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  make  the  association  successful. 


^ 


James  C.  Miller,  Secretary. 


WARRICK  COUNTY. 

The  Warrick  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-third  annual  fair  on 
the  3d  to  7th  of  October,  1881,  on  the  fair  ground  near  Boonville. 

The  grounds  enclosed  contains  about  twenty  acres.  Buildings  and  fences  are 
needing  some  repairs.  They  are  beautifully  shaded  and  conveniently  situated,  a 
railroad  running  just  at  one  side  of  the  grounds,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
county  seat  of  the  county. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  not  as  good  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  on 
account  of  the  drouth ;  yet  we  had  a  successful  exhibition. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  various  departments  was  1,110,  much  above 
former  years. 

In  farm  products  there  was  not  as  great  a  display  as  we  have  sometimes  had. 
Neither  was  there  as  much  stock,  especially  of  cattle,  as  we  have  had  at  other 
times,  though  there  were  some  excellent  cattle  shown. 

We  have  never  had  a  better  show  of  horses  and  mules.  Most  of  the  stock 
shown  was  of  an  excellent  grade,  but  not  in  as  great  numbers  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

Our  membership  this  year  numbered  412  members. 

The  amount  of  receipts  were  $3,268.35.  Amount  of  premiums  paid  were 
$1,566;  other  expenditures,  $626,90;  total  expenditures,  $2,192.90;  and  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand  $1,065.45. 

On  account  of  the  long  and  extreme  dry  weather  our  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  com 
and  many  other  products  did  not  yield  more  than  about  half  crops. 

The  grass  crop  was  about  an  average  one.  The  yield  of  potatoes,  both  sweet 
and  Irish,  were  in  places  an  average,  but  not  a  large  acreage  planted. 

There  was  a  larger  acreage  of  wheat  sown  than  usual,  but  not  as  many  bushels 
raised. 
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The  financial  interest  of  our  county  is  improving  aa  well  as  the  agricultural, 
^hich  is  shown  in  part  by  more  substantial  and  valuable  buildings  being  erected, 
both  in  our  county  seat  and  other  towns  and  in  the  country. 

The  progress  in  agriculture  is  shown  by  farmers  using  more  fertilizers  on  their 
lands  and  by  raising  a  better  class  of  crops,  and  clovering. 

There  is  getting  to  be  a  large  interest  taken  in  underdraining  wet  and  bottom 
lands  with  drain  tile,  which  proves  a  success.  A  large  benefit  frofU  this  source 
has  already  been  realized. 

The  ground  is  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  coal  in  most  of  the 
county,  and  is  largely  mined  in  many  places,  but  most  extensively  along  the  Ohio 
river  and  along  the  railroad  running  through  the  county. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber  yet  in  our  county. 

S.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  CX)UNTY. 

The  Washington  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Mechanical  and  Indus- 
trial Association  was  legally  organized  and  incorporated  in  February  of  this  year. 
Baying  thirty  acres  of  land  adjoining  and  ])art  of  it  lying  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Salem,  for  which  it  contracted  to  pay  $3,210,  and  by  the  energy  and 
industry  of  some  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  in  soliciting  and  procuring  stock  to 
be  subscribed,  they  have  paid  $1,610  of  the  purchase  money,  and' have  put  upon 
the  grounds  substantial  improvements  amounting  to  over  $7,000,  and  during  the 
fail  have  had  two  successful  fairs  a  statement  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
annual  statement  for  this  year.  We  feel  gratified  at  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
develop  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  products  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
ftuccessful  and  creditable  exhibition.  The  first  year,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
circumstances  with  which  we  had  to  contend,  it  was  a  common  remark  of  visit- 
ors at  our  first  fair  *'  Washington  county's  exhibit  of  products  is  first-class  in  every 
particular."  Our  stock  exhibition  in  most  classes  was  far  superior  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine,  this  was  especially  true  of  horses  and  mules,  their 
exhibition  was  simply  excellent,  both  in  number  and  quality.  Our  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  show  was  more  limited  in  number,  but  quite  creditable  in  quality  and 
breed.  Our  poultry  show  was  fine  in  quality  but  not  as  large  in  number  as  we 
wished  to  see.  Exhibitions  in  all  other  classes  and  departments  was  quite  satis- 
factory. In  this  connection  I  submit  a  copy  of  an  address  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  the  public  which  I  think  in  a  fair  manner  embraces  a  description  of 
■oar  fair. 

ADDKEHH. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural,  Horticultu- 
ral, Mechanical,  and  Industrial  Association  desires,  in  a  fitting  public  manner,  to 
express  their  thanks  and  the  assurance  of  their  appreciation  or  the  patronage  and 
enaorsement  extended  the  a.ssociation  by  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  public 
•blaring  our  late  fair.    We  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  feeble  and  inexperi- 
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enced  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  have  been  appreciated.  We  especiallj' 
*  thank  the  enterprising  merchants  and  dealers  for  the  very  handsome  ezpositioni 
they  made  of  their  goods,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the  success  and  adding  vastly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  fair.  By  your  action  and  lioerality  in  this  regard  you  have 
christened  our  large  hall,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Exposition  Hall.  If 
,  we  are  justified  in  saying  this  much  for  our  enterprising  merchants,  where  shall  we 

f^-i-  ^  find  language  fitting  the  requirements  to  express  our  great  obligation  to  the  farm- 

ing and  producing  class  for  their  superior  exhibition  (circumstances  considered) 
in  every  department,  just  at  the  close  of   a  withering  drouth  that  hung  like  & 
'  shadow  of   darkness  over  our  borders  for  about  three  long  weary  months.     It 

would  have  been  but  natural  to  expect  that  your  class  would  be  discouraged  to 
the  extent  of  making  a  limited,  not  to  say  a  shabby,  display  of  your  products ;. 
but  to  the  surprise  of   all,  yourselves  included,  you  had  a  display,  not  only  a 
credit  to  your  county  and  your  locality,  but  the  great  State  of  which  you  form  a 
part,  and  perhaps  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  county  fair  in  the  State.     In  fact 
many  of  our  visitors  compared  it  favorably  with  our  Stale  fairs.     If  you  can  do 
so  well  under  adverse  circumstances,  what  may  you  not  accomplish  with  favora- 
ble crop  seasons.     You  have  done  nobly,  and  in  doing  so  you  have  obliged  the 
association.     You  have  pleased  and  gratified  the  general  public.    You  are  entitled 
to  and  will  receive  the  commendation  of    all  for  your  demonstration  that  our 
locality  possesses  the  elements  of  a  successful  agriculture  second  to  no  locality  in  ' 
the  State. 

To  our  stock  men  we  need  not  speak  specially,  i  Your  stock  on  the  grounds 
showed  for  itself,  and  was,  taken  altogether,  second  to  none  ever  exhibited  in  South- 
ern Indiana.  Your  stock  was  viewed  by  stock  men  from  abroad,  especially  from 
the  South  and  East,  and  in  the  near  future  you  will  reap  the  benefit  in  increased 

E rices  for  your  stock  for  your  present  industry  and  enterprise  in  breeding  and  ex- 
ibiting  such  stock. 

We  thank  one  and  all  for  their  liberal  patronage,  and  it  affords  pleasure  to 
state  that  the  fair  was  a  success  financially.  After  paying  our  large  expenses  and 
liberal  premiums,  we  have  a  handsome  margin  or  profit  left — enough  perhaps  to 
make  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  on  our  stock  subscription,  if  we  did  not  apply  it  for 
the  payment  of  improvements. 

Kemember  this  is  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  its  success  is 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  that  public  in  patronizing  it  in  the  future.  Good 
as  this  has  been  we  must  and  will  have  a  better  one  next  year. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  stock  men  we  have  concluded  to  hold  two  addi- 
tional days  of  fair  this  vear  on  the  first  and  second  davs  of  November.  Come  to 
our  public  meeting  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  at  the  Court  House  in  Salem,  where 
the  stock  books  will  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  farmers  another  oppor- 
tunity to  take  stock.  If  vou  want  it  come  and  subscribe  for  it :  if  not  do  not  com- 
plain  of  others  for  investing  in  and  taking  up  what  must  ultimately  become  a 
profitable  paying  stock.  By  order  of  tne  Board  of  Directors. 

Our  second,  or  rather  our  two  days  additional  fair,  principally  for  speed  riugs^, 
circumstances  considered,  was  quite  creditable,  there  being  sorae  of  the  best  stock 
in  the  State  in  attendance.  Stock  men,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  endorse  the 
statement  that  we  have  one  among  the  best  little  fair  grounds  in  the  State,  and  a 
half-mile  track  second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  track  is  on  a  level  piece  of  bottom 
land,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  creek  of  running  water,  and  on  another  by  a  beautiful 
hillside,  affording  a  splendid  natural  amphitheater,  from  which  the  entire  track 
could  be  viewed  by  an  audience  of  two  thousand.  We  have  excellent  stock  stalls 
and  pens,  a  splendid  grand  hall  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  24x120  feet  each  way,  and 
floored  throughout;  a  good  amphitheater,  oflice,  etc.,  and  an  abundance  of  as  good 
drinking  water  as  could  be  desired  is  supplied  by  wells  on  the  grounds. 
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The  productions  of  our  county  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between  grazing,  grain 
4uid  fruits,  our  soils  being  well  adapted  to  each.  Our  production  of  wheat  is 
•certainly  increased  in  yield  to  the  acre  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  which  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  48  becoming  general.  While  there  is  yet  room  for  great 
improvement,  there  has  been  a  marked  movement  forward  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  cultivation  of  "yaller"  dogs  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  of  good  sheep 
•correspondingly  on  the  increase.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  fact  it  is 
hard  to  convict  a  man  of  malicious  trespaas  for  killing  a  dog  if  it  be  a  mean  one, 
and  away  from  home;  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  man  would  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge,  and  have  traded  the  owner  of  the  dog  a  cow  in  payment  for  the 
damages  in  killing  him. 

Our  general  improvement  is  marked  by  the  erection  of  comfortable  cottages 
and  residences,  barns  and  out-buildings  over  the  county,  supplanting  in  a  great 
measure  the  log  cabins  of  a  half  century  ago,  and  more  marked,  perhaps,  in  Salem, 
•our  county  seat,  by  the  modernizing  of  old  buildings,  the  erection  of  new  res- 
idences and  some  fine  business  blocks,  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 

towns  or  cities  in  the  State. 

Fred.  L.  Prow,  Secretary. 


WELLS  CJOUNTY. 


The  Wells  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  fifteenth  annual  fair  on  the 
grounds  usually  occupied  by  the  society,  near  Blufflon,  on  September  20th,  21st, 
^2d  and  23d,  1881. 

We  had  been  living  in  hopes  of  writing  up  the  most  prosperous  fair  ever  held 
in  the  county,  but  owing  to  drouth  a  long  while  previous  to  our  fair,  and  to  a  heavy 
rain  just  the  week  before  the  fair,  our  farmers  were  engaged  in  seeding  to  such  an 
extent  that  nothing  attracted  their  attention  but  getting  in  their  wheat,  and  the 
fair  was  lost  sight  of  by  a  great  majority  of  our  farmers,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  our  receipts  were  short;  and  owing  to  fairs  being  held  in  two  adjoining 
•Counties  at  the  same  time  it  cut  our  entries  and  our  attendance  short,  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  drawbackix,  some  of  our  departments  were  well  filled. 

Our  cattle  show  was  good  but  not  up  to  last  year. 

The  horse  department  was  up  to  its  usual  standard. 

Our  swine  department  was  good — better  than  usual.  A.  W.  Ross,  of  Mu'ncie, 
Delaware  county,  Ind.,'wa8  on  hand  with  as  fine  a  herd  of  Poland  China  as  the 
State  affords;  also,  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  of  Jay  county,  had  a  fine  lot  of  Poland 
China  on  exhibition. 

The  sheep  department  was  not  as  good  as  usual. 

We  had  as  fine  specimens  of  com,  potatoes,  .wheat  and  other  vegetables  on 
band  as  usual. 

The  floral  hall  as  usual  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  nicest  of  fabrics  made 
by  our  energetic  ladies.    Wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  or  let  come  what 
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will,  the  Indira  tif  WelN  and  adjoining  couDtieii  itre  alwajri'  on  hand 
awnke  about  fair  time,  and  see  that  th^ir  part  of  Ihi;  fair  U  made  a  succe 
High  walem  and  hcavv  ice  taut  apriog  knocked  down  and  waahed  avra 
ernble  of  our  fence,  and  we  had  more  repairing  and  eipeiiKea  to  foot  u) 
former  ^earo,  and  attendance  being  light  we  hnd  lo  pay  premiuuiH  pm  i 
onU  paid  Hixty  centa  on  the  dollar. 


Our  wheat  crop  in  this  county  nati  an  average  one— about  eighteen 
liuahela  per  aerc. 

Com  About  two-thirds  iif  a  crop;  enrn  that  wait  planted  early  and  v 
wax  guild 

I'oCatoen.  A  very  light  crop;  damaged  by  drouth.  NiU  near  enough 
eonnumption. 

Hai      About  Iwo-thirdB  crop,  and  well  saved. 

Oate      A  light  crop.     But  little  nown. 

Our  fall  crop  of  wheat  looks  well,  aod  promiseK  a  fiiie  crop  Dext  yuar. 

Our  farment  are  xtill  carrying  on  the  good  work  of  diu^hing  and  under 
There  wan  more  tile  put  in  the  last  year  in  thin  county  than  ever  befoi 
vear,  aod  our  farmem  and  citizens  are  atill  advancing  to  higher  and  nobl 
that  df  building  some  gravel  roads  in  unr  county.  We  commenced  a 
lunnthB  ago  tu  circulate  petitionK  for  gravel  roada,  and  we  now  have  fi 
granted  and  ready  to  sell  out  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit  to  build  thei 
Jas,  R.  Bknnktt,  Sm 


WHITLEY  OOUSTY. 

It  becomee  my  province  under  the  law,  as  well  as  my  pleniura,  to  sii 
annual  report  for  the  year  1881  of  the  Whitley  County  Joint  Stock  .\gi 
4.SUUCJ  alion. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  on  our  grounds  at  Columbia  City,  Indiant 
4th,  5th,  6lh  and  Tth.  Providence  and  our  fair  seem  to  have  met,  for 
hoped  to  give  apectatora  the  best  fair  ever  held  in  our  county.  Providence 
ua  the  best  rain  we  have  had  since  June  IhI,  1881.  While  the  TwaH  was  i 
disastrous  to  our  financial  suecesx,  the  good  reautlx  to  fall  grazing  mai 
compensation  for  our  individual  loKBes.  Such  waa  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  county,  that  we  can  truthfully  say 
Agricultural  and  Fruit  Halls  showed  vast  imprnvemento  upon  former  yen 

Our  display  of  horses  and  sheep  was  very  fine.  In  the  cattle  and  ho 
inents,  however,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  many  entries  bei 

The  county  of  Whitley  i»  one  of  the  smaller  ones  of   lite  .State, 
about  200,000  acrcx  of  land  lit  for  various  agricultural  pursuits.     We 
year,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  about  40,000  acres  in  wheat.     The  average  ; 
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about  eight  bushels  to  the  acre ;  or  a  half  crop.  We  had  about  80,000  acres  in 
corn  yielding  about  one-half  a  crop;  or  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  had 
about  10,000  acres  in  oats  averaging  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  the 
residue  of  our  lands  probably  two-thirds  were  utilized  for  grazing  purposes;  the 
other  one-third  was  utilized  by  the  raising  of  fruits.  The  drouth  of  June,  July 
and  August  injured  our  corn  crop.  Taken  as  a  year  it  was  probably  two-thirds  of 
an  average  in  all  crops.  Apples  and  all  small  fruits  were  very  fine,  large  and 
sound.  The  culture  of  peaches  in  our  county  is  not  a  success  as  the  winters  kill 
them.  Our  forests  are  being  rapidly  stripped  of  timber,  and  very  soon  the 
resources  of  the  county  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  those  of  agriculture. 

I  find  that  a  number  of  our  better  to  do  farmers  are  turning  their  farms  into 
stock  farms,  the  raising  of  beef  for  the  eastern  markets.  Sheep  raif^ing  in  t>ome 
parts  of  the  county  has  likewise  taken  a  boom,  the  breed  which  is  being  intro- 
duced is  the  Cotswold.  Our  farmers  have  tried  the  raising  of  a  general  purpose 
sheep — i.  e.,  a  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton,  but  as  a  rule  have  found  them  unprofit- 
able. 

The  old  fashioned  log  house  of  "ye  olden  time"  is  gradually  giving  way  jill 
over  our  county  to  fine  residences,  and  commodious  bairns.  Fine  schools  and  com- 
mon sense  theme  taught  large  numbers  that  life  is  something  more  than  to  sub- 
sist Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  what  we  all  have  so  long  known,  that 
theirs  are  the  Herculean  shoulders  upon  which  the  world  rests.  Bearing  such  a 
burden  they  are  beginning  to  bear  it  bravely  and  with  pride.  They  now  know 
that  it  does  not  take  a  fool,  but  a  smart  man  to  be  a  farmer. 

For  rails,  our  farmers  are  gradually  substituting  board  fences. 

Drainage  has  become  a  very  important  item  of  expense.  Sub-soil  drainage  is 
laigely  carried  on,  and  our  courts  are  now  flooded  with  petitions  for  large  ditches. 
We  have  quite  an  amount  of  low  land  which  year  by  year  is  being  reclaimed. 
When  so  reclaimed  it  is  as  rich  as  the  "  garden  of  the  Qods.'' 

The  serious  drawback  to  our  county  is  the  roads.  Our  soil,  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  county,  is  a  grayish  clay  of  such  peculiar  geological  formation  that 
lime  may  be  burned  out  of  it.  We  are  absolutely  without  gravel.  Still  all  of  our 
papers  are  beginning  to  urge  the  better  repairing  of  our  roads ;  and  it  is  hoped 
another  year  will  see  some  marked  improvement  in  them. 

By  order  of  our  Board  of  Commissioners,  cattle  and  sheep  are  permitted  to 
run  at  large  on  the  public  highways  and  uninclosed  commons  of  the  county.  In 
the  view  of  the  writer,  the  true  theory  should  be  to  make  every  man  fence  in. 
Fencing  out  simply  means  loss  of  stock,  liability  of  trespasses,  the  running  off  of 
all  the  flesh  put  on  by  feeding,  and  other  ills  not  now  mentioned. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the  dog  is  a  relic  of  barbaric  times,  the  new  stat- 
ute which  requires  the  barbarian  who  owns  him  to  register  him,  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  provision.  A  baby  would  keep  the  farmer  awake  as  well  as  a  dog,  and 
the  baby  could  be  kept  as  cheaply.    Down  with  the  dogs  and  up  with  the  babies. 

The  value  of  statistics  to  the  farmer  is  inestimable.  They  enable  him  to  plant 
and  raise  intelligently. 

A  word  personal  to  our  society  and  I  have  done.     We  are  out  of  debt,  have 
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^'^[  good  grounds,  fair  buildings,  money  in  our  treasury,  and  hope  for  the  future.    I 

trust  to  report  in  the  coming  year,  a  larger  meagure  of  success  for  him  who  feed- 

^r"  ethall. 

h^^/'     ,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Secretary. 
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»:v^'.  The  society  held  their  twentieth  annual  fair  near  the  town  of  Bridgeton,  Parke 

?5^  county,   commencing  August  the   22d  and  closing  the  27th.    The  weather  was 

!r^^  favorable  the  entire  week;  with  the  exception  of  the  dust  which  was  almost  suffo- 

i   *'.  eating,  and  necessitated  considerable  expense  in  the  way  of  sprinkling  roads  and 

hy.  track.     Taking  all  surroundings  into  consideration,  the  fair  was  a  success  finan- 

^^>  cially.     The  society  built  a  large  carriage  hall,  sixty  first-class  stalls,  and  repaired 

^^# ,  a  large  portion  of  the  fence.     The  show  in  all  the  departments  was  good  with  the 

^i"  exception  of  cattle,  which  owing  to  the  extreme  drouth  and  dusty  roads  was  a 

'^  failure.     The  show  in  the  other  departments  was  not  as  large  as  in  some  other 

years  but  of  excellent  quality,  the  heavy  draft  horses  taking  the  lead.     In  the  hog 
department  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  were  the  leading  varieties.    In  the 
fiheep  department  we  had  the  Merinos,  Coltawolds,  Leicesters  and  the  Shropshires. 
V   •  There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  sheep  in  the  district  during 

',,  the  last  few  years,  probably  more  than  with  any  other  class  of  domestic  animals. 

t- ■  The  articles  on  exhibition  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  were  extra  good.     We  will 

p^xt*  .  *u™   up  ^^^  result  of  the  year  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  as  follows:    The 

7  /  ^  corn  crop  was  very  light  in  a  large  portion  of  the  district,  the  weather  was  wet  in 

k'  the  early  part  of  the  spring  followed  by  a  long  and  unprecedented  drouth,  up  until 

the  loth  of  September.    On  account  of  bad  seed  a  great  many  planted  the  second 
time,  the  grub  worm   injured  many  fields.    The  wheat  crop  was  light  and  not  of 
the  first  quality,  many  fields  only  making  from  four  to  six  and  eight  bushels 
i^-  per  acre.      Oats  but  a  small  acreage  sown  but  very  good.    Timothy  and  clover 

good,  a  full  average  put  up  in  fine  condition  and  bringing  good  prices.    Early 
planted  potatoes  a  good  crop;  late  ones  almost  an  entire  failure  owing  to  bugs  and 
>t-P\,  the  dry  weather.     Some  succeeded  in  raising  a  half  crop  or  more  of  Peachblows 

£'•    .  where  planted  late  on  sod  or  new  ground,  but  had  to  wait  until  winter  of  ordinary 

j;.  years  to  dig  them,  and  selling  for  more  per  bushel  than  the  best  of  wheat.    Clover 

I  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  seed  is  becoming  more  extensively  used  every  year,  and  its 

?•      ,  benefits  are  always  apparent.     The  fruit  crop  was  light,  not  sufficient  for  the  home 

,-  demand. 

^'  The  great  question  for  our  farmers  soon  to  decide  will  be  the  substitute  for 

L.\  timber  to  fence  their  farms  with,  the  timber  of  our  country  is  being  fast  used  up; 

■;-^  Walnut  is  almost  entirely  gone  and  the  Oak  along  the  principal  railroads  will 

soon  be  gone  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Poplar,  Hickory,  Ash  and  Elm.    There 
is  already  quite  an  amount  of  wire  used  for  fencing  and  contracts  made  for  hedge 
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fence.  The  counties  composing  this  district  are  Parke,  Putnam,  Clay  and  Vigo^ 
and  all  have  regular  organized  county  societies,  and  held  fairs,  with  the  exception 
of  Putnam  county. 

The  winter  up  till  the  30th  day  of  December  has  been  unusually  mild,  a  large 
amount  of  rainfall;  wheat  still  growing  and  looking  as  green  as  in  the  spring  of 
the  year. 

RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts  from  all  sources $2,341  38f 

Paid  on  premiums 1,403  00 

Greneral  expenses 400  00 

Permanent  improvements 454  06 

Leaving  a  balance  of $84  32 

Dempsey  Seybold,  Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TROTTING  PARK 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  grounds  of  the  Cambridge  City  Agricultural  Society  are  beautifully  situa- 
ted,  adjoining  the  town  of  Cambridge  City.  Contains  fifty-five  acres,  a  mile  track 
eighty  feet  wide,  good  stables,  two  amphitheaters,  with  seating  capacityfor  three 
thousand  persons,  and  all  other  necessary  buildings. 

Held  no  fair  in  1881,  and  have  not  definitelv  determined  whether  will  hold  one 
this  year.  Some  of  the  fairs  previoualy  held  here  were  among  the  most  successful 
in  the  State.  We  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  best  farming  country  in  the 
State.  The  general  intelligence,  thrift  and  enterprise  of  our  farmers  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  State.  The  wheat  crop  last  year  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  growing  crop  is  equal  to  that  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Corn  an 
average  crop.  Potatoes  not  over  half  crop.  Fertilization  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion each  year.  The  hog,  cattle,  sheep  and  horse  interests  are  gradually  gaining 
each  year.  Fences  are  always  a  subject  to  attract  attention.  Our  farms  are  well 
fenced;  some  wire  is  used.  But  if  the  law  makers  and  farmers  of  this  State  think 
that  they  make  more  money  to  keep  up  fences  and  let  stock  run  at  large  than  to 
keep  up  stock  and  let  fences  go,  we  think  they  ai-e  sadly  mistaken. 

Our  town  is  quite  a  manufacturing  and  railroad  center,  employment  being 
given  to  over  five  hundred  men.  We  have  as  good  schools  as  there  arc  in  the 
State.  Fine  water  power,  equal  to  two  thousand  horse  power.  Healthy  location. 
Low  taxes.     A  church  going  people,  and  room  for  more. 

Geo.  W.  Shults,  Secretary. 
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DUNKIRK  UNION. 

The  Dunkirk  Union  Fair  Association  held  their  annual  fair  at  Dunkirk. 

We  met  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  weather  pleasant,  and  everj  depart- 
ment filled  up  with  excellent  material  for  a  first  class  show.  Our  exhibition  was 
a  success.  In  our  show  of  stock,  and  more  particularly  cattle,  it  was  a  grand 
showing  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  other  kinds  of  stock  the  entry  books 
show  an  increased  number  of  entries. 

The  floral  department  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great  credit  to  the  energetic 
committee  of  ladies  that  presided  over  it^  and  the  gentlemanly  Superintendent 
that  assisted  them.  One  obstacle  with  which  we  had  to  contend  was  an  old  debt 
hanging  over  us.  We  are  happy  to  inform  the  neighboring  public  that  we  paid 
our  premiums  in  full  last  year  and  we  are  out  of  debt. 

Our  grounds  are  beautifully  located  one-half  mile  from  center  of  town.  A 
good  half-mile  track,  and  a  beautiful  grove  covering  about  half  of  the  inclosure- 
A  good  fence,  ample  buildings  and  pens,  and  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  stock 
on  exhibition. 

We  think  with  fine  weather  each  year  and  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  vicinity,  mingled  with  the  untiring  energies  of  the  Board  of  Directors  our 
fair  will  rank  favorably  with  any  in  our  State. 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  agriculture  each  year.  The  ground  is 
plowed  deeper,  the  seed  selected  more  carefully,  the  planting  receives  more  atten- 
tion and  the  cultivation  is  executed  with  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  neat- 
ness. Not  only  this,  but  the  fence  must  be  in  good  order;  and  if  the  ground  is  not 
already  dry  it  must  be  ditched,  and  nearly  all  farmers  use  the  drain  tile  as  this  is 
the  best  method  of  draining  land,  and  the  two  factories  we  have  here  in  town  and 
the  several  in  the  vicinity  around  us  renders  tile  convenient  as  well  as  cheap. 
One  of  our  factories  is  run  by  steam  and  makes  from  3-inch  to  8-inch  tile.  This 
enables  farmers  to  get  large  tile  for  their  outlets.  This  factory  has  shipped  a 
great  many  tile  in  the  neighboring  counties  within  the  last  year. 

The  crops  of  grain  here  was,  the  last  year,  up  to  the  average  of  preceding 
years.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  like  the  fruit,  nearly  a  failure.  Nearly  all  of 
our  fruit  trees  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  severe  winter  of  the  close  of  1880 
and  beginning  of  1881. 

The  wool  growing  interest  is  increasing.  There  has  been  a  great  many  sheep 
killed  within  the  last  year,  but  we  hope  to  see  the  new  dog  law  rigidly  enforced 
and  we  think  we  can  give  a  different  report  next  year. 

We  have  but  few  good  roads  as  yet,  but  our  people  are  awake  to  this  interest 

and  are  asking  to  be  taxed  to  gravel  a  great  many  of  the  leading  ones.    Several 

are  already  granted  and  in  a  few  years  we  can  boast  of  our  good  and  free  gravel 

roads. 

J.  Thos.  Patrick,  Secretary. 
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EDINBURG  UNION. 

The  Edinburg  Union  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twenty-second  annual  fair 
on  their  grounds  at  Edinburg,  September  20  to  24  inclusive. 

The  display  in  the  floral  hall  was  fully  ^qual  if  not  better  than  last  year.  The 
display  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  was  very  good,  but  not  up  to  our  usual* 
standard.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  different  classes,  excepting  the  miscella- 
neous department,  fell  a  little  short  of  former  years. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  and  the  attendance  good  the  entire  week. 

Our  crops  were  cut  short  by  the  drouth,  but  the  high  prices  paid  for  corn  and 
wheat  enabled  our  farmers  to  realize  a  very  fair  per  cent,  for  their  labor  and 
investment. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  district  is  prosperous,  and  with  the  aid  of 
our  latest  improved  machinery,  farming  is  being  better  carried  on,  and  more 
profitable  to  all  concerned. 

Wheat  and  corn  is  our  leading  product.  Rye,  barley,  clover  and  oats  raised  in 
limited  amounts,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  short  horn  and  for  the  market,  is  increasing  yearly,  and 
has  become  not  only  the  means  of  improving  their  stock,  but  a  source  of  large 
gains  to  a  number  of  our  farmers. 

Our  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  fair  circumstances;  ^nd  our  farms  are 
all  well  improved — good  dwellings,  large  barns,  good  fencing,  and  well  drained. 
Our  farmers'  dwellings  are  among  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  county.  Our  bams 
are  large  and  substantially  built. 

Our  fencing  is  composed  of  boards  and  rails.    Very  little  wire  fence  to  be  seen. 

Our.roads  are  nearly  all  first  class,  eight  of  which  lead  into  town,  and  only 
two  of  them  "free  pikes"  or  dirt  roads. 

The  hard  winter  of  79  and  '80,  and  the  dry  summer  following,  killed  a  large 
number  of  our  fruit  trees,  and  the  fruit  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  agriculture  is  in  a  fair  and  prosperous  condition, 
and  our  farmers  are  numbered  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


FOUNTAIN,  WARREN  AND  VERMILLION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  fair,  under  the  direction  of  this  society,  was  held  at 
Covington,  September  20,  21,  22  and  23, 1881.  The  success  of  this  organization 
has  been  somewhat  phenominal ;  there  having  never  been  a  failure  to  meet  its 
'obligations  during  its  entire  existence.  This  year,  however,  as  the  date  of  the 
fair  approached,  the  minds  of  the  "faithful  few"  began  to  fill  with  apprehension. 
The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Danville,  Illinois,  fourteen  miles  west  of* 
Covington,  had  appointed  the  same  date  for  their  fair,  and,  as  the  Wabash  divides 
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our  district,  leaving  the  two  counties  Warren  and  Vermillion  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  it  was  feared  that  the  attraction  of  a  fair  in  the  populous  and  thriving 
dditj  of  Danville,  would  draw  largely  upon  our  usual  attendance  from  thoae 
counties. 

And  then  the  weather!    Would  it  rain?    Would  the  equinoctial  visit  its  fury 
upon  us  ?    Would  the  farmers  get  their  wheat  in  ?    These  and  similar  foreboding 
hovered  about  those  who  were  feeling  the  responsibility  of  the  enterprise.    More- 
over, on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  before  any  indication  of  the  result  could  be  at- 
tained, the  impudent  face  of  the  *^ wheel  of  fortune  man"  and  the  "chuck  a  luck 
dealer"  and  the  "hieronymous  man"  began  to  show  themselves.     Now,  what  to  do 
with  them ;    it  had  been  the  custom  to  admit  them ;  the  odium  of  the  business 
had  already  attached ;  it  was  too  late  to  get  any  financial  benefit  from  refusings 
them  admission ;  and  then  the  opportunity  to  get  two  or  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  so  fortify  against  the  attractions  of  Danville  was  before  us.     With  these  mat- 
ters to  consider,  the  directors  met  under  an  oak  tree  on  the  grounds,  and  promptly 
by  an  unanimous  vote  determined  to  prohibit  all  games  of  chance.     It  was  no  rev- 
olution, bringing  about  a  change  of  ofiicers,  or  the  result  of  popular  clamor  that 
produced  this  result.    The  men  who  voted  on  this  measure  were  the  old  veterans 
who  have  nursed  the  association  through  its  infancy,  protected  it  while  in  its 
teens,  and  now,  that  it  is  "of  age,"  are  its  warmest  friends.    And  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  hereafter,  decency  and  order  shall  rule  on  the  Covington  fair  grounds 
unless  a  change  of  management  should  t^ke  place.     The  nimble-fingered  gentry 
fiitted  away  to  more  congenial  climes  and  business  opened. 

The  entries  were  in  excess  of  those  at  the  fair  of  1880,  and  the  excess  was 
principally  in  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  classes.  The  display  of  entered  :ir- 
ticles  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  former  year  in  all  particulars  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  speed  ring.  The  premiums  for  speed  were  very  light.  The  aseK>ciation 
has  been  severely  criticised  for  not  offering  better  premiums  and  attracting  faster 
horses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  jockeying  and  dishonesty  so  much  in- 
dulged in  by  fast  horsemen,  is  sufficient  to  disgust  fair-minded  people  with  ofiTer- 
ing  any  inducement  to  them.  What  the  policy  of  future  fairs  may  be  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict. 

The  attendance  during  the  fair  of  1881  was  very  large,  considerably  above  an 
average.  The  receipts,  however,  did  not  quite  reach  those  of  1880.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  several  facts  that  the  gambling  fraternity  were  excluded ;  the 
society  was  compelled,  in  view  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  Danville 
fair,  to  purchase  the  use  of  the  toll  bridge  across  the  river  and  make  it  free  during 
the  fair,  and  further,  the  Danville  fair  itself  undoubtedly  withdrew  some  of  the  pat- 
ronage which  would  have  come  to  Covington,  if  they  had  chosen  some  other  time. 
It  was  a  very  common  remark  to  hear  from  those  on  the  grounds  that  a  more 
enjoyable  fair  they  had  never  attended.  The  weather  comported  itself  admir- 
ably. 

The  district  represented  by  this  organization  is  drained  by  the  Wabash  river 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  receiving  in  its  course  several  large  streams, 
jiotably,  Big  Shawnee  and  Coal  creek,  in  Fountain  county ;  Pine  creek  and  Bed- 
>wood  in  Warren,  and  Vermillion  river  in  Vermillion  county.    A  great  portion  of 
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the  alluvial  lands  bordering  these  streams  is  subject  to  overflow  several  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  sometimes  destroying  the  crops,  as  in  1880,  and  at  other  times  pre* 
serving  a  crop,  as  in  the  past  season,  when,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather,  the 
fall  crops  on  high  lands,  in  a  great  measure  failed.  The  large  proportion  of  the 
"  bottom  "  crop  was  safely  gathered  this  fall,  although  the  river  "  came  out "  about 
the  middle  of  November.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1881  was  below  the  average ;  all 
the  late  crops  suffered  severely  from  drouth.  Potatoes  and  apples  being  almost  an 
entire  failure.  Still,  in  the  face  of  a  partial  failure  of  crops,  there  is  little  to  in- 
dicate a  hard  year  to  a  casual  observer.  Indeed,  in  the  march  of  progress  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  unusually  long  stride  taken. 

In  every  direction,  comfortable,  and  in  many  instances,  commodious  and  ex- 
pensive ^residences  have  been,  and  are  being  erected,  while  those  who  were  already 
provided  for  in  this  respe'ct,  have  been  building  great  bams,  and  otherwise  adding 
to  the  comfort  and  utility  of  their  surroundings.  The  care  of  the  soil  is  receiving 
greater  attention,  rotation  in  crops  is  being  bbserved,  and  especially  in  the  matter 
of  under  drainage,  has  there  been  a  great  advancement.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  more  drain  tile  laid  during  the  last  year  than  in  any  two  former  years;  and, 
although  the  facilities  for  their  manufacture  have  been  greatly  increased,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  every  factory  is  behind  with  its  orders. 

The  improvement  in  the  grade  and  quality  of  live  stock  while  not  very  marked 
is  still  noticeable,  and  the  attention  given  to  this  branch  x)f  farming  will  increase 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  formerly  done.  As,  also,  in  all  probability,  will  dairy 
farming,  fruit  raising  and  other  specialties  in  agricultural  science.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district,  which  may  be  said  to  have  but  just 
b^un,  will  unquestionably  stimulate  farming  to  the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  all 
other  branches  of  industry.  The  subject  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Fountain 
county  will  be  fully  treated  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  in  the  Geological  Report  for  1881, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  a  geological  survey  of  the  county  during  the  last  summer. 

The  activity  in  railroad  building  in  Fountain  county  during  the  past  year  has 
been  remarkable;  four  different  roads  having  been  working  their  way  through  the 
county.  The  road,  which  for  several  years  has  connected  Attica  and  Veedersburgh 
has  been  extended  south  to  near  the  southern  boundarv  of  the  countv.  Attica  and 
Ck>vington  have  been  united  by  rail  on  the  line  of  the  old  Wabash  canal ;  this 
road  will,  in  all  probability  be  extended  south  to  Terre  Haute.  Two  narrow 
gauge  roads  are  being  constructed  across  the  county  from  east  to  west ;  (one  which 
has  received  the  iron)  from  Frankfort  in  Clinton  "county  to  Veedersburgh,  will  be 
extended  we^t  in  the  direction  .of  St  Louis ;  the  other  passes  through  the  southern 
tier  of  townships.  These  roads  with  the  I.,  B.  &  W.,  and  the  Wabash  roads  will 
afford  ample  means  of  transportation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  flee,  also,  that  as  these  outlets  to  the  great  world  of  commerce 
are  being  constructed,  the  subject  of  gravel  roads,  for  home  convenience,  is  assum- 
ing a  more  practical  shape;  and  the  necessity  of  permanent,  solid  wagon  roads  is 
impressing  itself  upon  every  community,  in  such  a  manner  that  action  can  not  be 
much  longer  delayed.     Considerable  work  is  being  done  in  some  localities,  but 

only  a  tithe  of  what  is  needed. 

G.  S.  JoNics,  Secretajry. 
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KNIGHTSTOWN  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Heriry,  Rush  and  Hancock. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  was  held,  commencing  the  last  Tnesdaj  in 
August,  1881,  continuing  four  days. 

The  lease  of  the  former  fair  grounds  having  expired  with  the  close  of  the  fair 
of  1880,  and  finding  that  they  were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  growing 
demands  for  the  pleasant  and  comfortable  use  of  the  society,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  other  arrangements  for  the  future.  The  removal  to  other  quarters  involved 
a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  there  being  less  than  $1,200  in  the  treasury  the 
Board  of  Directors  concluded  to  try  to  organize  a  joint  stock  society,  composed  of 
two  hundred  members,  holding  only  one  share  each,  and  a  constitutional  provision 
that  there  be  no  dividends  to  stockholders,  but  that  all  profits  or  surplus  should  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  larger  premiums  and  improvements  of  the  grounds. 

This  arrangement  was  successfully  carried  out,  organization  perfected,  the 
whole  number  of  subscribers  secured  and  the  stock  paid  up. 

The  Board  leased  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  forty-two  acres  of  ground  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Knightstown,  one-half  of  which  is  nicely  shaded  by 
a  fine  grove.  The  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  fence  and  permanent  buildings 
were  erected  thereon ;  one  of  the  improvements  being  a  splendid  half  mile  speed 
track  fifty  feet  wide. 

The  premiums  paid  and  expenses  were  in  excess  of  last  year,  the  latter  increased 
by  reason  of  the  removal,  yet  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  paid  cash  in  full  for 
everything  and  had  a  small  surplus  left. 

The  display  was  a  grand  success  quite  equal  to  former  years. 

The  entries  were  full  in  all  departments  except  fruits  and  horticulture,  the 
former  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  orchards  by  the  severe  winter,  and  the 
latter  by  the  drputh  of  the  summer. 

The  show  of  stock  was  very  good  in  quality  and  fair  in  numbers. 

The  hog  cholera  having  almost  abated  in  this  district,  has  induced  their  larger 
propagation  than  for  several  years  during  its  prevalance. 

Cattle  raising  still  holds  a  large  place  in  the  district,  and  is  growing  larger  each 
year.  Short  horns  leading,  but  other  favorite  breeds  are  taking  a  start  and  gain- 
ing slowly.  We  have  one  farmer  who  has  a  zebra  or  sacred  bull,  which  he  crosses 
with  the  short  horns  and  native  stock.  He  claims  favorable  results,  among  others 
good  meat  of  fine  flavor,  docility  and  good  dairy  qualities.  They  do  not  commend 
themselves  for  beauty  on  account  of  the  peculiar  formation  or  growth  on  their 
shoulders,  but  that  disappears  at  about  one-fourth  blood,  when  they  present  a 
very  trim  and  graceful  build. 

The  heavy  French  draft  horses  have  grown  in  favor  and  are  largely  bred, 
though  but  few  colts  have  yet  attained  to  a  marketable  age. 

Poultry  raising  is  still  increasing,  with  good  markets  for  all  produced. 

The  agriculturalists  of  the  district  are  in  prosperous  condition.  They  are  be- 
stowing their  best  energies  and  most  intelligent  efforts  upon  their  labors  with  ben- 
eficial results,  each  year  showing  advancement  and  improvement  in  their  profession. 
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The  following  statistics  culled  from  the  report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Sta- 
tistics for  1879,  will  show  our  productions,  etc. 

The  average  yield  of  the  following  crops  per  acre  for  1879,  is  given  for  the 
three  countieH :  Wheat,  19.76  bushels ;  corn,  33.47  bushels ;  oats,  20.36  bushels. 
In  the  report  it  shows  Henry  county  giving  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  54.85  bushels. 
But  Bush  county,  which  is  as  good  a  corn  producer  t»  Henry,  shows  only  an  average 
of  12.23  bushels,  which  is  evidently  incorrect,  for  if  properly  reported  it  would 
show  an  average  of  over  48  bushels  in  the  three  counties.  The  total  production 
for  the  same  year  is  given,  wheat,  1,957,777  bushels;  corn,  5,982,913  bushels;  flax- 
seed, 140,968  bushels.  Henry  county  assumes  the  first  place  over  any  county  in 
the  State  on  flaxseed,  showing  the  largest  yield,  to-wit,  80,469  bushels,  and  Rush 
-county  stands  second  and  Henry  third  in  yield  of  com. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  stock  named  in 
the  three  counties:  Horses,  22,545;  mules,  1,081;  cattle,  39,629;  hogs,  133,302; 
.flheep,  26,472.  Henry  county  again  takes  the  red  ribbon  in  the  largest  numl>er  of 
hogs  produced  by  any  county  in  the  State,  viz.,  56,643. 

The  district  has  352  miles  of  railroad  and  136  miles  of  toll  roads. 

The  mechanical  department  was  up  to  the  usual  standard,  as  is  also  the  depart- 
ment controlled  by  the  women,  in  which  they  exhibit  their  skill  and  industry. 
This  latter  department  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies  similar  to  the  State 
aflsociation,  but  was  so  done  before  the  State  Board  adopted  that  plan,  and  we 
claim  not  to  have  copied  from  them  but  to  have  been  pioneers  in  that  manner,  and 
find  it  to  work  well  and  recommend  it  to  other  societies. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  farmers  of  and  on  their  farms  are  on  the  ad- 
vancing scale.  All  are  improving  their  buildings,  etc.,  while  many  are  building 
structures  that  vie  with  the  towns  and  cities  in  elegance  and  costliness.  Many 
houses  are  of  brick  with  slate  roofs,  which  are  a  feature  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

Our  district  is  extensively  underdrained,  and  they  still  continue  to  put  in  large 
quantities  of  tile  every  year  with  great  advantage. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  full  and  accurate  statistics  can  not  be  fully 
understood  until  the  people  are  educated  up  to  their  importance,  but  when  they 
•«ee  they  will  be  more  anxious  than  ever  for  them. 

(f<)uiK)N  Ballard,  Secretary. 


LAWRENCE  TOWNSHIP  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Lawrence  Township  Agricultural  Society  is  so  named  because  it  was  created 
for  the  benefit  of  Lawrence  township,  but  its  efforts  have  been  so  heartily  seconded 
by  the  community  that  it  now  embraces  in  its  territory  portions  of  Marion,  Han- 
cock, Hamilton,  Boone  and  adjoining  counties.  The  first  fair  was  held  at  No.  10 
school  house  in  1879,  and  with  but  one  week's  notice  the  house  was  filled,  and 
much  of  the  adjoining  yard  occupied  with  articles  and  stock  for  exhibition.  In 
1880  the  managers  located  the  fair  at  Minnewau  Springs  and  were  successful  be- 
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yond  expectation.  At  each  of  these  fairs  no  cash  premiums  were  offered,  but 
premiums  were  awarded  and  designated  in  the  usual  way,  by  ribbons.  Encour- 
aged thus  by  such  a  hearty  support,  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1881  to  procure  permanent  grounds  and  to  hold  an  annual  fair.  A  beau- 
tiful grove  of  about  twenty  acres  adjoining  the  town  of  Lawrence  was  leased  and 
fitted  up  as  best  could  be  done  in  the  limited  time  before  the  fair.  The  grounds- 
are  eaaily  reached  by  the  Bee  Line  Railroad,  and  good  wagon  roads.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  grove  are  remarkable,  having  hill  and  dale,  level  and  plain,  cov- 
ered with  a  grand  old  forest  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  sugar,  etc.  There  is  a  beautiful 
stream,  clear  as  crystal,  fed  by  numerous  springs,  affording  an  abundance  of  water 
for  man  and  beast.  A  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high  inclosing  the  grounds,  a  time 
track  one-half  mile  in  length  (all  in  the  shade),  stalls  for  horses,  cattle  and  mulesy. 
pens  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and  other  improvements  were  made,  costing  about  $1,000 
in  all.  The  fair  was  held  on  September  22,  23  and  24,  and  was  a  grand  success  in 
every  way.  The  show  of  horses  was  very  fine,  of  cattle  good — short  horns,  Jerseys 
and  grades  were  all  represented.  Sheep  and  hogs  were  good.  Poultry  good.  But  the 
agricultural,  horticultural  a^d  women's  departments  '4ook  the  rag  off  the  bush."' 
The  exhibits  of  corn,  wheat  and  vegetables  were  said  to  beat  anything  ever  made 
in  the  county,  while  that  of  horticulture  and  women's  work,  for  quality  and  quan- 
tity, would  be  hard  to  equal,  these,  alone  filling  a  hall  twenty-five  by  eighty  feet^ 
Our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success  from  the  beginning.  Why?  Because 
our  aim  has  been  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
not  to  make  money ;  to  give  a  good  show  and  accommodations  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble. There  .were  no  charges  this  year  except  a  gate  fee  of  twenty  cents.  With  this- 
nominal  sum  we  paid  all  the  premiums  in  full,  and  had  a  surplus  left  The 
Marion  County  Society  held  a  fair  with  us  and  paid  premiums  on  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $141.50,  which  helped  us  out  considerably. 

For  further  details  I  refer  you  to  the  statistical  statement 


CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Although  our  territory  embraces  portions  of  other  counties,  still  I  shall  con- 
fine my  statements  to  the  township  of  Lawrence,  Marion  county. 

This  township  contains  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  from  the  rich  black  loam 
to  the  tenacious  white  clay.  Fall  creek  running  diagonally  across  it  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  Indian  creek  from  the  south-east,  and  joining  Fall  creek 
near  the  center  of  the  township  afford  plenty  of  good  water,  gravel  for  roads,  and 
an  outlet  for  drainage.  Along  the  creeks  lie  many  spacious  bottoms  of  rich  land 
which  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  On  the  hilly  ground  adjoin- 
ing these  bottoms  are  excellent.pasture  and  timber  lands.  Though  these  hills  are 
seldom  so  rough  that  they  can  not  be  farmed,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats, 
etc.,  are  raised,  still  owing  to  their  liability  to  wash,  the  farmer  has  wisely  left  the 
greater  part  to  pasture  and  timber.  Back  of  the  hilly  ground  lie  gently  undulat- 
ing plains,  on  the  highest  points  of  which  is  found  the  clay  soils,  while  in  the 
lower  portions  or  valleys  are  found  the  black  soil,  rich  in  vegetable  mould.  These 
plaius  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  crops,  wheat,  grasses,  clover,  oats,  do  best 
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on  the  higher  portions  while  corn  ia  best  grown  on  the  black  loam.  In  the  south- 
ern sonth-eastem  and  north-western  portions  of  the  township  are  found  rich  black 
.swanpy  lands,  which  prove  to  be  mines  of  wealth  when  properly  underd rained 
.and  produce  immense  crops  of  com.  Along  the  creeks  abundance  of  gravel  is 
washed  out  to  make  good  and  durable  roads.  No  minerals  except  bog  iron  ore  is 
known  to  exist  in  our  township  but  we  have  some  valuable  mineral  springs.  The 
most  noted  of  which  is  known  as  Minnewau,  situated  at  Spring  Valley. 

DRAINAGE. 

About  one-third  of  our  land  is  underdrained  and  much  more  is  being  done. 
'Our  farmers  are  a  unit  as  to  the  benefit  of  underdrainage.  The  want  of  capital  is 
the  chief  drawback.  The  drains  are  usually  put  about  three  feet  deep  and  along 
the  lower  depressions  of  the  field.  No  attempt  at  thorough  underdrainage  has  as 
jet  been  attempted  here.  Six,  seven  and  eight  inch  tile  is  usual  for  the  mains  and 
three,  four  and  five  for  the  laterals.  Some  few  drains  have  filled,  others  washed 
-out  or  froze  out  all  on  account  of  improper  construction.  Our  tile  is  good  and 
durable. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  are  the  principal  field  crops.  Potatoes,  beets, 
•turnips,  tomatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  beans,  etc.,  are  raised  in  lesser  patches.  The 
latter  are  marketed  in  Indianapolis  and  afford  quite  an  iticome. 

Apples  of  fine  quality  and  considerable  quantities  are  raised  here.  Some 
-orchards  comprising  over  a  thousand  trees.  More  or  less  quantities  of  grapes, 
•quinces,  peaches,  plums,  and  berries  are  raised  with  profit.  Our  upland  clay  is 
best  for  orchards.  The  trees  ripen  up  their  wood  early  in  the  fall  and  are  of  con- 
sequence more  hardy.  Fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  orchards  set  on  the  richer  black 
soil  were  lost  last  winter  while  others  situated  on  the  higher  clay  soil  suffered 
much  less.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  fell  some  short  of  an  average  while 
hay  and  com  was  about  an  average.  The  quality  of  the  hay  was  never  better. 
Com  would  have  been  more  than  an  average  had  farmers  saved  good  seed  corn. 
Much  was  planted  the  third  time  before  a  stand  could  be  had.  This  was  an 
immense  loss  to  the  farmer,  especially  this  year  when  corn  is  high. 

Hogs  have  been  healthy  with  some  few  exceptions,  but  the  crop  is  short.  On 
inquiry  I  find  that  hogs  that  have  been  diseased  this  year  have  generally  had  the 
Tun  of  pasture  through  the  season,  with  little  other  feed  until  fall,  when  they  were 
generally  penned  and  given  all  the  dry  corn  they  could  eat.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  they  would  show  disease.  Did  the  sudden  change  in  feed  cause 
the  disease? 

Other  stock  has  been  healthy.  The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  from  947  in 
1880  to  1,420  in  1881,  showing  a  good  increase.  During  1880  ninety-six  sheep  were 
killed  by  dogs,  damage  $288.50;  in  1881  fifty- four  were  killed,  damages  $162. 
This  favorable  showing  in  the  decrease  of  damages  by  dogs  is  due  to  the  more 
careful  attention  to  penning  sheep  at  night  and  the  slaughter  of  worthless  dogs. 

Farmers  rely  on  the  barnyard  manure  and  clover  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soiL  An  immense  amount  of  manure  is  wasted  every  year  which  is  a  great  loss, 
and  will  begin  to  tell  on  the  pockets  of  farmers  in  the  near  future.  No  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used  to  my  knowledge.    The 
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TIMBER 

IB  fast  becoming  cleared  off,  probably  one-fifth  is  still  in  timber.     This  townshiiK 
was  once  a  magnificent  grove  of  the  best  timber,  such  as  poplar,  oak,  walnuty 
sugar,  hickory,  beech  and  ash.    Stumps  still  standing  of  poplar,  oak  and  walnnt 
measure  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

Only  a  few  here  and  there  of  those  large  kings  of  the  forest  remain  standing, 
while  the  destruction  still  goes  on.  No  attempt  at  plauting  trees  for  timber  is 
being  made,  though  the  matter  is  thought  to  be  important.  I  sometimes  think 
that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  all  the  timber  suitable  for  logs  w,as  cleared  away. 
Why?  Because  it  seems  as  if  log-haulers  choose  the  softest  time  in  the  whole  year 
to  haul  their  logs.  And  going  on  the  road  with  from  four  to  six  horses  and  from 
two  to  six  logs  on  the  wagon,  they  destroy  more  roads  at  one  trip  than  all  the  rest' 
of  the  travel  for  a  whole  year.  Why  can  there  not  be  a  law  which  would  keep 
such  teams  ofi"  the  roads  in  a  soft  time?  In  this  township  there  are  over  one  hun> 
dred  miles  of 

ROADS, 

about  one-third  of  which  is  graveled.  Though  the  dirt  roads  are  far  from  finished 
roads,  still  they  have  been  much  improved  the  last  year  by  the  use  of  Pennock'» 
road  machine.  This  machine  will  do  the  work  of  thirty  or  more  single  horse 
scrapers,  and  do  it  much  better.  Wherever  tlie  roads  are  well  graveled  we  have 
good  durable  ones.  Roads  that  are  underdrained,  or  that  run  through  land  under- 
drained,  are  much  better  the  whole  year  than  those  where  there  is  no  drainage^ 
Good  roads  can  be  procured  by  drainage  and  then  graveling.    The 

EDUCATION 

of  our  township  is  good.  In  the  township  are  twelve  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  621,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  411,  during  seven  months.  Three  of 
these  schools  are  graded,  employing  two  teachers  each.  The  advance  in  ediica> 
tion  has  been  very  encouraging  during  the  last  few  years.  Our  agricultural  so- 
ciety has  offered  premiums  at  each  fare  for  educational  exhibit  from  the  schools  of 
the  townships,  with  very  gratifying  results.  At  the  last  fair,  nine  of  the  twelve 
schools,  were  represented  with  a  total  of  fifty-five  entries,  and  the  display  was  pro- 
nounced excellent  by  all.  This  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  has  tended  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  our  schools,  among  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons,  thereby  add- 
ing to  their  efficiency. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCILTTIES. 

Besides  this  society,  there  is  a  Grange  in  our  township,  owning  a  hall,  and  meet- 
ing monthly.  They  appear  to  be  prosperous.  There  are  taken  and  read  by  the 
people  of  this  township  over  600  papers  and  periodicals,  about  250  of  which  are 
agricultural. 

The  Virginia  zigzag  fence  is  the  prevailing  one,  but  where  they  become  UflelesB, 
board,  hedge  or  barbed  wire  fences  take  their  places.  The  last  mentioned  appears 
to  be  the  fashionable  one.    Some  are  built  of  wire  and  boards ;  others  with  wire 
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on\f.  Those  with  a  board  at  the  bottom  to  keep  out  small  pign,  and  near  the  top 
to  prevent  stock  from  running  against  them  are  the  best.  Last  winter  damaged  the 
hedgt  fences  considerably  here. 

Land  is  worth  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  situation,  quality  and 
improvement.  Good  land  can  be  got  for  about  S35  to  $50,  where  the  improve- 
ments are  moderate. 

Agricultural  implements  of  the  mont  approved  patterns  are  coming  into  general 
use. 

We  discover  a  praiseworthy  disposition  among  our  people  to  beautify  the 
homestead  by  the  putting  out  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  repair  of  fences, 
bams,  gates,  houses,  etc.     May  the  good  work  still  continue. 

\V.  B.  Flic  K,  Secretary 


IX)OGOOTEE  DISTRICT. 


I  herewith  send  you  a  condensed  report  of  the  Loogootee  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  for  the  vear  1881. 

Our  annual  fair  this  year  wan  not  a  grand  success,  the  rain  having  completely 
flooded  the  district  on  Thursday  and  part  of  Friday  of  our  fair.  We  had  gone  to 
a  great  deal  of  expense  in  the  way  of  improving  our  grounds ;  also  in  the  way  of 
advertising,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain  of  Thursday  and  Friday  we  would 
have  had  one  of  the  best  fairs,  in  all  respects,  ever  had  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  attendance  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  was  very  large,  but  our  entries 
were  cut  down  to  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  the^  would  have  been  with  favor- 
able weather. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  we  were  able  to  pay  all  expenses  in  full,  an  old  debt 
of  $88  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  premiums  awarded,  leaving  the  association  unincum- 
bered and  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $63. 

The  association  owns  forty  acres  of  enclosed  ground,  well  improved  and  well 
located.    The  grounds  and  improvements  cost  $5,000. 

The  season  has  been  very  dry,  but  we  think  we  will  be  safe  in  saying  that  our 
district  will  average  a  half  crop  of  com.  Many  farmers  threshed  a  full  crop  of 
wheat,  while  others  within  a  stone's  throw  did  not  cut  their  crop.  The  hay  crop 
of  the  district  was  never  better.  Farmers  who  had  river  and  creek  bottom  ground 
raised  an  abundance  of  corn,  while  those  on  the  hills  made  almost  complete  fail- 
ores.  Fall  pastures  were  very  good.  We  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  short  one- 
half  in  agricultural  products. 

Grain  growing  and  grazing  are  carried  on  at  this  time  in  the  district  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  agricultural  line.  It  is  thought  now  that  our  soil  is  the  best 
adapted  to  it,  at  least  our  farmers  who  make  that  a  business  are  the  most  successful. 
Other  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  followed  with  flattering  results. 
The  timber  of  the  district  is  of  a  profitable  kind,*  and  many  are  making  it  useful 
instead  of  rolling  it  into  heaps  and  burning  it  as  in  past  years. 
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For  the  last  ten  jears  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  wheat  and  stock  in  this  dis- 
trict has  heen  astonishing.  We  think  it  will  not  he  an  exaggeration  to  saj  that 
there  was  one  day  in  1880  that  our  grain-huyers  bought  more  wheat  than  all  the 
crop  of  1870. 

The  most  of  our  good  farmers  are  taking  an  agricultural  paper.  They  under- 
stand their  business  better  by  having  informed  themselves.  We  regard  an  agricul- 
tural paper  for  a  farmer  very  essential  to  success. 

Great  improvements  are  being  made  each  year  in  the  way  of  good  substantial 
farm  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  substantial  bridges  and  roads.  However,  there  is 
yet  much  improvement  to  be  made  in  that  direction.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  fencing  and  drainage,  but  we  think  our  farmers  are 
lacking  more  in  this  than  anything  else.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  we 
think  we  can  say  that  we  never  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

This  being  a  dry  year  there  are  many  poor  in  our  midst  that  will  have  a  close 
time,  but  our  institutions  are  i«uch  and  with  us  are  so  conducted  that  none  need 
sufier.  We  have  many  men  of  means  that  are  willing  to  help  the  honorable 
poor.  We  think  that  confidence  is  fully  restored,  and  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  confi- 
dence is  capital. 

If  our  people  continue  to  improve  in  all  things  as  they  have  in  the  pant,  we 

see  nothing  to  hinder  our  district  from  being  as  pleasant,  profitable  and  happy 

a  country  as  there  is  on  earth. 

C.  S.  Wood,  Secretary. 


i^ . 


MIDDLE  FORK  DISTRICT. 

The  Middle  Fork  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  August  loth  to  19th 
inclusive. 

The  preceding  fair  was  poorly  conducted,  consequently  we  had  no  credit.  We 
paid  expenses  and  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  premiums  this  year. 

Our  location  for  a  joint  fair  is  good,  beautiful  grounds  and  good  accommoda- 
tions. This  organization  is  now  out  of  debt.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
agricultural  section,  wheat  and  corn  being  the  principal  productions. 

The  wheat  crop  was  above  the  average;  a  great  amount  is  being  sown  this  fall 
also.    Corn  fair;  oats  poor;  flax  average;  fruits  of  all  kinds  scarce.    Market  good. 

The  prospect  for  our  fair  for  1882  is  good — much  better  than  last  year — to  be 

held  August  21st  to  25th  inclusive. 

J.  S.  MiLNER,  Secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Northeastern  Indiana 
Agricultural  Association  for  the  year  ending  this  31st  day  of  December,  1881. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  society's  fair 
grounds  adjoining  the  town  of  Waterloo,  DeKalb  county,  Indiana,  on  the  3d,  4thy 
5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  October,  current  year. 
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The  weather,  ou  which,  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  all 
fairs  was  not  at  all  favorable,  more  especially  the  first  and  second  days,  it  being 
very  stormj  and  cold;  the  third  day  was  better — though  very  damp,  until  about 
noon  when  it  began  to  clear  off  and  before  night  was  comparatively  good ;  but  the 
great  amount  of  rain  that  had  fallen  mad<e  the  roads  very  bad,  which  without 
doubt,  prevented  many  from  attending  who  would  have  done  so  had  it  been  other- 
wise. 

As  it  was,  we  had  properly  only  two  days  for  the  fair.  The  entries  were  good 
— all  things  considered — numbering  1,662,  not  including  manufactured  articles  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  implements,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  etc.,  etc.  The 
show  of  stock  was  fair,  I  think  we  had  the  finest  exhibition  of  '' Imported  Heavy 
Draft  Horses"  ever  seen  in  northern  Indiana.  Our  agricultural  department,  con- 
sidering the  very  dry  season,  was  good. 

The  mechanical  department  was  light,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
no  premiums  were  offered. 

The  display  of  fruit,  especially  apples  was  the  finest  we  ever  had  on  exhibition. 
In  other  fruits  there  was  a  fair  display. 

In  our  floral  hall  we  had  the  largest  and  best  display  of  textile  fabrics  ever 
had  in  any  county  or  district  fair  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  display  of  fine  arts  and  musical  instruments  was  unusually  fine;  also  that 
of  agricultural  implements. 

Financially  our  fair  was  a  success.  Our  receipts  were  good,  in  fact  large,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather.  The  amount  received  for  privileges  sold  wa» 
larger  than  ever ;  also  the  amount  received  for  licenses. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Association  has  been  reduced  $826.88. 

We  have  during  the  year  erected  two  new  building?  on  our  fair  grounds:  one 
for  the  use  of  stock  exhibitors  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, costing  $266,  and  made  other  permanent  improvements  amounting  in  all  to- 
the  sum  of  $345. 

The  great  desire  of  the  officers  and  stockholders  is  to  reduce  the  indebtedneae- 
of  the  Association  as  fast  as  possible,  to  do  so  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  standing  and  success  of  the  Association. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  weather  been  favorable  we  should  have  had  & 
far  better  showing,  and  as  it  is*  we  feel  grateful  for  the  result. 

A.  R.  Stkvkns,  Secretary.. 


NEW  ROSS  UNION  DISTRICT. 

Includes  the.  Counties  of  Boone,  Montgomery  and  Hendricks, 

Owing  to  the  extremely  dry  and  dusty  weather  of  last  August,  the  gate  receipts- 
of  our  fair  did  not  equal  that  of  1880;  but  such  is  the  growing  reputation  of  the 
association,  that  the  privileges  sold  and  the  stall  rents,  besides  other  receipts^ 
enabled  us  to  pay  every  dollar  of  the  increased  premiums;  also  to  raise  the  pre- 
miums on  herds  of  cattle  fifty  per  cent. 


^.'■'  V 
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The  display  of  horses  of  every  class  might  have  challenged  a  State  fair  exhibit 
Heavy  draft  horses  are  hecoming  quite  a  desideratum  as  the  number  of  gravel 
.1^  V  roads  increases. 

1^. '  •  Of  mules  and  jacks  there  was  a  slim  exhibit,  the  demand  for  such  stock  being 

P,<  iess  than  in  former  years. 

^"  /  The  sheep  and  hog  department  was  hardly  equal  to  the  exhibit  in  1880;  a  fact 

mainly  attributable  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dust,  since  our  pens  were  ample  and 
premiums  liberal. 


Sfv\ 


^y  :  The  poultry  exhibit  was  so  large  and  diversified  that  a  hall  40x20  was  given 

t^: .  -entirely  to  that  use. 
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Self-binding  reapers,  improved  wheat  drills,  farm  wind  mills,  spring-toothed 
<'.'■  -and  revolving  harrows,  sulky  plows,  and  dozens  of  minor  improved  articles  for 

the  farm  and  household,  made  up  the  mechanical  department 
^'   ■  The  floral  hall  showed,  in  its  exhibit,  the  good  taste  and  wonderful  skill  of  the 

^  fair  contributors  to  that  department. 

^  The  horticultural  display  was  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected,  most  of  the 

summer  fruits  being  gone  and  the  fall  fruits  not  yet  developed. 

Of  grain  and  vegetables  only  a  moderate  show.    Too  dry  for  vegetables. 


CONDITION   OF   AGRICULTCRE. 


There  is  an  increase  in  acreage  of  wheat  over  last  year  of  fifteen  per  cent 

Considering  the  acreage  and  better  appearance,  we  think  the  wheat  prospect  lb 

thirty  per  cent,  better  than  last  year. 

Many  hogs  are  marketed  in  light  condition  this  fall  and  winter.     Cause,  light 

corn  crop.    Some  small  strips  of  country  that  were  favored  by  the  local  showers 

have  good  crops  of  corn. 
%  Hay,  except  clover,  was  light.    Oats  none.    Potatoes  half  crop. 

Many  apple  orchards  are  dying,  and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get  a  young  or- 
;  chard  to  start     "Why  is  this  thus?"     Are  the  nursery  men  imposing  on  us?    Is 

the  climate  changing?    Bo  we  underdrain  too   little?    Are  we  ignorant  of  the 
!^.       ,  proper  mode  of  cultivation  ?     WiU  some  one  tell  us  ? 

'■  The  fence  problem  is  solving  itself,  rails  giving  way  to  posts  and  plank,  these 

in  turn  to  wire. 
7  Forest  tree  culture  receives  no  attention.     Drainage  is  increasing  at  a  wouderfal 

rate.     Gravel  roads  have  taken  a  front  rank  in  our  line  of  improvement.    Blast- 

*   * 

ing  out  stumps  and  crushing  bowlders  with  jEtna  powder  has  become  quite  com- 

'<  mon. 

No  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  used  by  our  farmers,  but  we  note  with 

;  satisfaction  that  they  are  giving  much  attention  to  manuring  from  the  stable  and 

;.  barnyard. 

We  shall  hail  with  joy  the  day  when  every  man  must  call  his  dog  home  and 

collar  him  or  be  himself  collared  by  the  red-eyed  law. 

We  shall  not  praise  the  beauty,  convenience  and  ample  accommodations  of  our 

fair  grounds;  they  need  it  not^  but  to  all  we  extend  a  hearty  come,  behold  and 

welcome. 

Tim.  Miller,  Secretary. 
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RUSSELLVILLE  UNION  DISTRICT. 

This  society  held  their  fair  near  Rusfiellville,  Putnam  county,  August  23d  to 
28th. 

Owing  to  the  severe  drouth  and  scarcity  of  water  for  stock  in  the  country,  it 
was  not  a  success  financially,  which  has  never  been  said  before  in  the  history  of 
our  association. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  was  not  favorable,  our  exhibition  was  creditable 
in  many  particulars.  The  show  of  horses  was  first-class;  there  being  a  large 
entry. 

Jacks  and  mules  were  an  improvement  over  our  former  exhibition. 

Cattle  show  was  small,  but  good  in  quality. 

Hogs  and  sheep  were  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  but  good. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  the  poultry  business,  there  being  a 
large  display,  and  would  compare  with  any  county  or  district  i&ir  in  the  State. 

The  floral  hall  was  filled  with  the  finest  specimens  of  ladies'  work.  The  ladies 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  exertion  in  making  our  floral  hall  so  attractive  and 
successful  every  year. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  good. 

The  exhibition  in  the  other  departments  was  creditable,  but  could  be  improved. 


CROPS. 

The  crops  of  1881  were  not  as  good  as  the  former  years ;  though  the  yield  of 
wheat  was  not  so  large,  yet  it  was  good  in  quality.  Corn  crop  was  short,  owing  to 
the  drouth;  about  one  third  of  a  crop.  The  most  of  our  farmers  will  have  to 
buy  to  take  their  stock  through  the  winter.  Oats,  a  failure.  Hay,  good.  The 
grub  worm  has  damaged  many  of  our  meadows  so  that  they  will  have  to  be  seeded 
down  again.  Potatoes  yielded  almost  nothing,  but  in  quality  were  fair.  Cabbage 
was  no  account.  Fruit — apples  and  peaches  were  a  failure.  Pears  yielded  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop. 

CONDITION   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  farmers  of  our  community  are  alive  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
systematic  farming  and  raising  good  stock.  Instead  of  harvesting  seven  or  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  raise  as  high  as  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  our  farmers  to  clovering  their 
lands  and  keeping  it  up  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  successful  farming.  We  have 
three  tile  fabtories  within  four  miles,  all  of  them  well  patronized.  Underdraining 
is  something  that  should  be  looked  to  by  all  good  farmers,  that  our  land  should 
not  lay  idle  for  want  of  proper  drainage.  One  good  crop  will  pay  for  all  labor 
and  expense  for  the  same.  Little  or  nothing  favorable  can  be  reported  of  road 
improvements.  Our  people  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  the  result  will  be 
when  the  new  road  law  is  enforced.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  awakening 


If-, 
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•  '  /  in  the  minds  of  our  people  to  have  free  gravel  roads.    The  fencing  material  in  this 

locality  is  diminishing  year  by  year  and  farmers  must  soon  realize  the  fact  that 
the  common  rail  fence  must  give  place  to  something  else.  Hedge  and  barbed  wire 
are  being  used  to  some  extent.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  three  counties  that  comprise 
our  district  fair  will  rank  with  any  other  counties  in  the  State. 

Farmers  as  a  class  are  better  off  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community. 

G.  S.  Durham,  Secretary. 
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INDIANA,  1881. 


The  Agricultural  season  of  1881  will  be  memorable  as  one  of  extremes.  The 
severe  and  protracted  winter,  then  the  change  to  summer  weather,  without  the 
usual  spring  season,  and  the  wonderful  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  the  extreme 
and  unprecedented  amount  of  hot  weather,  followed  by  a  long  and  continued 
drouth  of  two  months  duration,  causing  a  short  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
in  many  places  destroying  pastures,  so  that  farm  stock  required  feed  in  August  as 
in  mid  winter.  The  dry  season  ended  about  the  middle  of  September  by  copioan 
rains,  and  seasonable  weather  extending  late  in  the  season,  followed  by  a  remark- 
ably open  winter,  thus  giving  excellent  fall  pastures,  and  favorable  to  seeding  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  prevented  the  serious  results  that  were  feared  from  the 
drouth.  The  coldest  weather  was  6°  below  ssero,  and  ninety-six  days  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  warmest  weather  101  °,  and  thirty -one  days  about  90**,  with 
one  hundred  clear  days— one  hundred  and  forty-nine  fair  days — one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cloudy  days — one  hundred  and  twelve  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell 
to  the  amount  of  48.74  inches,  with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  south- 
west.* 

The  foregoing  reports  from  the  county  and  district  agricultural  societies  of  the 
State  fihow  the  interest  in  the  annual  fairn  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  social 
advantagoK  of  these  annual  gatherings  are  recognized  by  the  large  attendance,  and 
the  importance  of  them  demonstrated  by  bringing  together  the  improved  stock 
and  machinery  for  comparison;  and  in  thrifty  localities  the  fairs  are  now  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  reports  show  a  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  farming  community  by  general  improvements  and  a  higher 
state  of  cultivation  facilitated  by  a  wonderful  amount  of  tile  draining,  thereby- 
utilizing  the  very  best  lands  for  production. 


'^We  arc  indebted  to  Otto  Schultse,  Observer  U.  S.  A.  Signal  Station  at  Indianapolis,  for 
the  full  nnd  complete  meteorological  tables  in  the  front  part  of  this  book,  from  which  we 
take  the  above  extracts.  Skckrtart. 
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Bj  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables  we  find  that  the  Montgomery  County  fair 
:at  Crawfordsvilie  is  the  most  successful  one  in  the  State  (next  to  the  State  Fair), 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  receipts,  being  $13,704.  I^ext  on  the  list  is  Tippecanoe 
county  fair  at  Lafayette ;  receipts,  $10,673.  Third  in  order  is  Vigo  county  fair  at 
Terre  Haute;  receipts,  ?5,983.  Fourth  is  Shelby  county  fair  at  Shelby ville; 
receipts,  $5,694.  Fifth  is  Cass  county  fair  at  Logansport ;  receipts,  $4,890.  Sixth 
is  Bush  county  fair  at  Kush ville;  receipts,  $4,385.  And  seventh  on  the  list  is 
Madison  county  fair  at  Anderson,  the  receipts  being  $4,315. 

In  the  list  of  district  fairs  the  Northeastern  Agricultural  Fair  at  Waterloo,  De 
£alb  county,  is  first,  the  receipts  being  $7,042.  The  Edinburg  Union  in  Johnson 
*county  next  showing  up  receipts  of  $4,234,  and  the  New  Ross  Agricultural  Union 
in  Montgomery  county  shows  receipts  of  $4,223. 

*Tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  is  in  charge 

-of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Conner  as  chief,  and  Capt.  J.  T.  Campbell  as  assistant.     It  is 

managed  with  remarkable  efficiency,  has  control  of  the  figures  in  reference  to  the 

agricultural  products  of  the  State,  and  will  make  monthly  crop  reports  in  the 

g^rowing  season. 

The  local  reports  to  the  Bureau  are  furnished  by  the  Township  Trustees  (1,100 
in  number,)  who  are  paid  for  such  labor,  thus  making  them  of  the  most  reliable 
•cliaracter,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from  any  other  State,  especially  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  such  information. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  report  for  1881,  kindly  furnished  by  the  Bureau, 
ire  continue  the  table  of  Comparative  Statistics  here  appended,  and  make  a  few 
extracts. 

CORN. 

The  short  corn  crop  has  been  seriously  felt  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State ;  many  farmers  being  compelled  to  purchase  com  at  from  seventy  to 
ninety  cents  per  bushel  to  keep  their  stock  in  condition  and  in  many  cases  to  sell 
off  a  portion,  being  too  expensive  to  keep. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  many  places  usually  too  wet  for  a  good  yield 
of  corn,  produced  the  best  crop  ever  known  in  that  section  and  which  brought 
high  prices. 

*  It  is  dae  to  the  inanaKcment  of  the  Buroaa  of  Statistics  to  state  that  they  have  experi- 
•enced  great  difficulty  and  discouragement  in  its  inception  from  failures  to  report,  and  indif- 
ference as  to  accuracy  by  those  on  whom  they  depended  for  estimates,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  remedied  by  procuring  the  acreage  from  the  Assessor's  reports  in  April,  and  esti- 
mates of  average  yield  from  the  Township  Trustees,  on  which  is  based  the  calculation  for  the 
Amount  of  the  crop  soon  as  produced. 

22  —  Agricultukal. 
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The  principal  wheat  producing  counties  in  Indiana  are  as  follows,  for  I88I : 

Allen  county 679,939  bushels 12.    bushels  per  acre. 

Montgomery  county 677,629  bushels 12.9  bushels  per  acre. 

<^linton  county 652,849  bushels 12.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Tippecanoe  county 612,566  bushels      9.5  bushels  per  acre. 

8helby  county  .    . ' 609,847  bushels 9.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Wabash  county 608,950  bushels 13.5  bushels  per  acre. 

Huntington  county 595,263  bushels 13.8  bushels  per  acre. 

Miami  county • .  584,766  bushels 12.4  bushels  per  acre. 

Jay  county 579,710  bushels 14.2  bushels  per  acre. 

Henry  county 560,243  bushels 12.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Howard  county 550,536  bushels l9.9  bushels  per  acre. 


OATS. 
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The  production  of  oats  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  improved  in  quality  of 
late  years.    The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  as  follows  for  1881 : 

^Indiana 14,39.8,617  bushels  from  580,279  acres  .  24.8  bushels  per  acre. 

Lake  county 528,783  bushels 26.1  bushels  per  acre. 

Benton  county 515,093  bushels 33.1  bushels  per  acre. 

White  county 458,092  bushels 30.2  bushels  per  acre. 

Allen  county 447,655  bushels 28     bushels  per  acre. 

Handolph  county 400,590  bushels 31.2  bushels  per  acre. 

BARLEY.t 

The  product  as  reported  is  526,364  bushels,  from  26,238  acres— 20  1-10  bushels 
per  acre.    The  leading  counties  in  this  cereal  are : 

Dearborn  county 97,186  bushels 5,062  acres. 

Franklin  county 68,913  bushels 3,371  acres. 

Shelby  county 60,589  bushels 1,955  acres. 

Wayne  county 33,450  bushels 1,373  acres. 

Randolph  county 15,762  bushels 990  acres 

*Th6  national  departmont  at  Washington  estimated  the  oat  crop  for  Indiana  at  15,711,000 
<b«shel8  and  683,000  acres;  average  yield  per  acre,  23  bushels. 

t  The  national  department  at  Washington  estimates  the  barley  crop  of  Indiana  for  1881 
At  385,000  bushels ;  14,800  acres;  an  average  of  26  bushels  per  acre. 
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.(o  crop  of  1881.  although  coDsidered  a  failure  gei 
lie  State,  from  the  figures  as  follows: 
,047,726  bushcln  .    ,    .  72,737  acres  .    ,    .  average,  ' 
,386,251  buehelB  .    .   .  72,314  acres  .    ,    .  average,  I 
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ly 59,500  bunhels  ...  an  average  of 


raiikB  eleventh  as  a  tobacco  producing  Stale.  Tl 
I  at  8,872,842  jKiunds  from  11,955  acres;  average  yx 
rop  of  1870,  wax  9,326,392  puundi^,  wliL-h  shows  a 
53,550  pounds  in  ten  yeaix 

■all  of  Statistics  re)>orts  the  crop  of  1881  at  6,566,78: 
'ield  of  482  pounds  t>cr  acre.  All  but  eleveu  coun 
■  less  tobacco  raisud.  The  principal  crop  is  from— 
nty  .  .  .  1,694,420  pounds  .  .  .  3,785  acres  .  ,  .  i 
inty.  .  .  1,579,091  poundH  .  .  .  3,234  acres  .  .  .i 
county  .  860,770  pounds  .  .  .  1,684  acres  ...  I 
Ity    ,    .    .     :i69,614  poundH  .    .    .  1,071  acres  .    .    .  i 
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From  advanced  sheets  of  the  census,  kindly  furnished,  and  Rand  &  McNal- 
ly's  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World,  we  are  permitted  to  copy  some  matter  of  general 
interest  in  regard  to  Indiana. 

There  were  raised  in  1880:  54,122  bushels  of  buckwheat;  401,130  bushels  of 
flax  seed;  1,910,601  peach  trees  which  bore  4,241,445  bushels;  the  orchard  pro- 
ducts were  valued  at  $2,858,086 ;  market  garden  products  at  $487,479 ;  forest  pro- 
ducts at  $2,858,086;  slaughtered  animals  at  $37,000,000.  There  were  made,  22,- 
905,385  pounds  of  butter;  283,807  pounds  of  cheese;  1,332,332  pounds  of  maple 
sugar;  227,880  gallons  of  maple  molasses;  and  395,278  pounds  of  honey.  The 
wool  clipped  was  5,629,023  pounds.  The  average  value  of  cleared  land  was  $30.46. 
The  acreage  of  plowed  land  and  meadows  is  9,297,076,  and  of  pasture  land  2,108,- 
501. 

The  gross  number  of  farms  in  Indiana  in  1880,  was  194,013;  in  1870,  161,289; 
in  1860,  131,826  ;  in  1850,  93,896.  Of  which  there  was  occupied  by  owners,  147,- 
963 ;  rented  for  money,  8,582 ;  rented  for  shares  of  produce,  37,468.  There  was 
200  farms  under  3  acres  each ;  4,663  of  3  and  under  10;  8,019  of  10  and  under  20; 
43,403  of  20  and  under  50;  64,030  of  50  and  under  100;  72,103  of  100  and  under 
500;  1,320  of  500  and  under  1,000;  275  of  1,000  and  over. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  products  of  the 
temperate  zone.  In  the  southeast  division  it  consists  of  a  porous  clay,  rich  in 
lime,  and  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  Indianapolis  of  a  very 
rich  drift  loam  on  a  strong  clay  subsoil.  The  most  fertile  lands  are  those  in  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  Wabash,  White  and  White  Water,  and  few  States  have  so 
little  waste  laud.  There  is  some  marsh  country  in  the  north  but  this  is  being 
drained  and  brought  under  successful  cultivation. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  State  is  prairie  and  one-third  forest  land.  The  timber 
consists  of  oak,  beech,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  ash,  black  walnut,  poplar,  elm  and 
sycamore,  and  an  extensive  lumber  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  average  value  of  woodland  per  acre  is  twenty-six  dollars  and  ninety  cents. 

The  dairy  interest  of  Indiana  is  large  and  increasing,  and  the  Bplendid  pastur- 
age of  its  prairie  lands  furnishes  sustenance  for  large  numbers  of  farm  animals. 

Pork  packing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  this  State  as  the  following 
statistics  show :  The  number  packed  during  the  winter  season  of  1876-77  were 
630,286;  during  1877-78,  496,025;  during  1878-79,  682,321;  during  1879-80, 
604,186  and  during  1880-81,  540,554,  of  which  388,763  were  packed  at  Indiana- 
polis. 
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laat  value  of  other  principal  crops  of  Indiana,  /or  e 
clugire,  in  their  order  of  importance; 
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I  value  of  farm   inimalii  in   the  State  of  Indiana, 

Number.  Val.  per  head 

.   .     688,800  $.H  60 

cattle 758,600  18  65 

434,800  25  09 

2,186,000  4  70 

58,800  60  72 

1,01H,000  2  29 


lumber  and  total  annual  value  of  farm  animals  fc 

1880,  was  as  follows; 


766,040 
.  437,460 
.  1,115,240 


1850.            1840.  183 

988,416        685,866  348,( 
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MINES  AND  MINKRAL8. 

Indiana  is  rich  in  coal  of  a  bituminouB  character,  including  caking  coal,  non- 
caking  coaly  or  Indiana  block,  and  cannel  qoal.  The  coal  measures  form  a  part  of 
the  great  field  which  extends  into  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  6,500  square  miles  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State,  extending  from  War- 
ren county  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south,  and  embracing  twenty-two- 
counties.  The  total  depth  of  the  measures  varies  from  600  to  800  feet,  and  the 
seams  of  coal  range  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  In  many  cases,  as  in 
Fountain  county,  the  coal  is  reached  by  adits  driven  in  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
or  ravines.  The  deepest  shaft  in  the  State  is  less  than  300  feet,  and  as  a  rule  coal 
in  workable  seams  is  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet. 

There  are  eight  distinct  seams  of  coal  found  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  three  of  these  have  an  average  thickness  of  foqr  feet.  Block  coal  is 
used  extensively  in  blast  furnaces  and  smelting  works.  The  amount  mined  in  tons 
of  2,400  pounds  was,  in  1869, 437,840  tons ;  in  1876,  950,000  tons ;  in  1877  and  1880, 
1,454,327  tons  yearly;  and  a  capital  of  $2,304,720  was  invested,  paying  over  $1,405,- 
164  in  wages  to  4,496  employes — the  value  of  the  coal  produced  being  $2,500,000. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  70  stone  quarries,  employing  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $613,560  and  engaging  1,788  persons.    The  product  was  valued  at  $633,775 

Hamatite  iron  and  bog  ores  abound  and  yield  a  good  percentage  of  metal  to- 
the  ton.  They  are  mostly  used  in  the  furnaces  mixed  with  the  specular  ofes  of 
Missouri  and  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the  iron  thus  produced  is  of  first 
quality. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building  stone 
of  the  best  character.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness; 
and  foundation  stones  and  columns  of  the  largest  size  can  be  taken  from  theHe^ 
quarries. 

The  sandstone  of  the  coal  measures  is  also  used  for  building  purposes,  and  a 
deposit  of  lithographic  stone  has  been  discovered.  In  Lawrence  and  Mnrtioi 
counties  there  are  valua))le  beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  China. 

Stone  for  lime  burning,  hydraulic  cement  and  white  sand  for  plate  glans  manu- 
facture are  also  abundant.    And  there  are  a  number  of  salt  and  sulphur  springs. 
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WEAI^TH,   DEBT   AND  TAXATION. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  $728,944,231.  And  it  re- 
quires a  tax  of  twelve  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  raise  the  amount  needed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct^ 


X 
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9,299.  The  receipts  were  $1,704,194.  The  Statedebt  i«$4,998,- 
1,7S3  JH  due  the  common  >m.-1ioi>I  fund,  and  beara  six  per  cent. 
ii-annua1l^.  Tliid  leaves  but  $1,093,395  due  to  priTste  pBrties. 
iSO,  15,919  commercial  housen  with  capital  and  personal  prop- 
,  valued  at  $115,365,24-5  ;  3,101  manufacturing  firms,  $45,397,- 
aal  induslriiiH,  $3,255,24.5;  and  147  incorporated  manufactures, 
lUBinesa  capital  of  Ihc  Slate  is  invesled  as  follows;  691  dry 
a,  cnpital  $11,010,950;  2,384  general  stores,  520,103,325;  2,410 
on  stores,  S17,->22,845;  1,291  drug  stores,  $7,247,350;  578  boot 
901,300;  354  lumber  firms,  $6,028,900;  467  hotels.  $2,678,450 ; 
,  $1,000,340. 

:ty-lwo  Halional  Bank'  wiili  a  capital  of  $13,826,674;  and  138 
and  saving  institiUiuii)',  wUh.n  capital  of  $4,365,000  and  depos- 
Thcre  are  fifteen  savingH  banks  with  a  capital  of  $833,950  and 
L  The  Auditor  of  i^tale  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
anics  and  banks  (other  than  National)  and  annual  reports  are 

r([e  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in  Indiana,  the  in- 
Ktiona  are  heavy.    Of  late  years  they  have  been  as  follows: 

}76,  $5,679,126;  1877,  S6,037.220;  1878,  $3,710,837;  1879,  $5,- 
e  1862,  $78,015,662. 
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The  Short  Horn  Breedei?'  AaBociation  met  in  the  rooms 
Agriculture,  Tuesday,  May  24,  10  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson 
the  aKBociation  was  culled  to  order  by  vice-president  J. 
preliminary  business,  (he  secretary  was  instructed  to  keep  a 
ceedings  as  powible,  «hen  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  ! 
P.  M. 


The  association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Vict 

Mr.  W.  W.  Tlinaher,  of  OravfK,  hid.,  snid,  "I  believe  ace 
-come  lirBl  upon  the  list,  but  I  do  uot  propose  to  reud  oiy  pa 
we  have  an  experience  meeting,  I  have  bred  short  horc 
until  IsHt  year,  and  now  I  feel  loHt  and  am  going  into  it  > 
lay  count)-  U  not  as  great  as  I  could  wish.  I  bought  a  Jerse; 
-she  is  very  good,  but  I  nm  ashamed  to  show  her  to  my  Iriei 
see  me.  I  want  a  young  bull,  and  I  want  him  white,  or  a  i 
Now  Mr,  President  I  want  to  hear  some  eitpreEwion  from  all 
Mr.  J.  W.  MiirlatI,  Wni/ne  comili/.  "I  believe  the  int 
. increasing  in  out  county.  Nearly  all  men  who  (sise  callle 
.are  the  fnvorileB.  Mont  all  use  nhort  horn  bulls.  They  do 
prices,  but  are  willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price.  Ah' I 
want  good  ones.  I  have  a  nhitu  bull,  and  will  ssy  to  brot 
know  Wbal  to  do  with  him." 

Dr.  A,   C.  S(gjitn*>n,  </   OrtaiaaUe,   Ind.,  being  called 
had  seen  in  his  travels  the  latit  three  years,  said; 

"  J  have  seen  but  little  in  the  time,  only  some  three  or 
horn  breeders  do  not  breed  for  bullocks,  but  for  breeders. 
not  prepared  to  nay.  Some  yea™  ago  I  saw  shown  at  our 
.cattle  that  I  thought  were  the  worst  lot  of  cattle  I  had  eve 
.about  with  short  horns,  and  their  excellence  all  depends  i 
■butter,  and  batter  only.    Their  testa  hare  not  beeu  thorot 
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factory.  If  there  is  nothing  about  the  test  of  butter  by  the  color,  I  seriously 
question  its  richness.  I  saw  a  herd  of  one  hundred  head  that  made  butter  as 
white  as  could  be,  and  asked  why  thus,  and  was  told  it  was  caused  by  cotton  seed 
fed  to  the  cows.  I  do  not  think  that  color  of  butter  affects  its  richness.  We  claim 
for  the  short  horns  that  they  make  the  best  butter  and  beef  to  ship  to  New  York. 
Now  add  the  milking  qualities  to  the  beef,  do  you  not  add  value? 

I  saw  it  reported  that  the  short  horns  were  a  beef  breed  only.  That  is  not  so.. 
I  do  say  they  are  good  milkers.  Just  look  at  that  calf  which  weighs  400  or  500' 
pounds  and  tell  me  they  are  not  good  milkers.  They  were  always  milkers  up  to* 
the  last  day  when  the  Collings'  took  their  cattle  to  travel,  and  since  that  they  were 
more  used  for  show  and  not  so  often  milked. 

It  is  said  short  horns  get  so  fat  they  are  not  milkers.  I  hold  it  as  evidence  that 
they  are  good  milkers.  Whenever  you  stop  the  flow  of  milk  the  secretion  goes  to 
fat.  When  you  have  a  fat  cow  that  calves,  when  suckling  she  looses  fat  and  when 
dried  fats  very  rapidly.  If  I  were  going  to  breed  cattle  to-day  I  would  buy  short- 
horns that  milk  and  I  would  fat  them  too.  You  will  find  as  good  milkers  in  the 
common  cow  as  in  any  breed,  and  I  think  that  if  the  selection  had  been  as  judi- 
ciously made  as  in  this  breed  they  would  be  far  superior  to  what  they  now  are. 

Mr,  Thomas  WilhoU,  Henry  County.  All  I  can  say  is  I  do  not  propose  to  quit 
breeding  short  horns,  at  least  not  until  I  quit  farming.  I  have  been  breeding  them 
for  thirty  years.  I  find  them  nice  if  well  tended,  and  quite  profitable.  I  do  not 
intend  to  quit. 

Mr,  R,  G,  Haicortkj  Union  County.  The  interest  in  our  county  is  improving. 
I  have  three  cows  that  are  in  bad  condition  since  calving — others  all  doing  well. 
Much  inquiry  after  young  bulls. 

Mr,  Elijah  ClorCy  Montgomery  County,  I  side  (rith  Dr.  Stephenson.  I  find  the 
calves  do  better  when  we  milk  about  one-half.  How  can  we  winter  cows  \]$8i?  I 
think  cows  fed  on  timothy  Jiay  and  corn  will  fever  the  cow  so  she  will  not  give 
good  milk.  I  give  chop  feed  and  meal.  I  think  one-half  less  amount  of  meal 
than  com  does  as  much  good  as  corn  fed  whole. 

Here  the  President  api>ointed  Messrs.  W.  W.  Thrasher,  S.  F.  Lockridge  and  R.. 
G.  Haworth  a  committee  to  prepare  programme  for  next  annual  meeting  in  1882« 

W.  W.  Thrasher  then  read  the  following  essay : 

The  question  submitted  to  me  is:  ''What  means  have  been  used  to  bring  short 
horns  up  to  their  present  perfection?''  It  is  not  generally  understood,  nor  does  the 
history  of  the  short  horn  date  back  more  than  about  two  hundred  years.  They 
.were  first  found  in  northern  England,  at  that  time  a  distinct  breed  from  all  others, 
and  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  Charles  Collins  &  Bro.,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
breed,  and  commenced  handling  them.  They  began  with  Hubback,  a  small  yellow- 
red  bull,  and  his  mother,  gave  them  good  treatment  and  careful  crossing,  and,  in 
their  day,  had  brought  them  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection.  The  chief  success 
in  developing  the  breed  was  good  keeping  and  judicious  crossing.  That  and  that 
only  will  continue  the  perfection  which  we  so  much  desire  in  the  short  horn.  It  is- 
a  question  not  yet  fully  settled,  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  in 
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7  or  hundred  years  past  io  th«  breed.  I  am  Hatiafied  that  there  hai 
improveineiit  in  that  time,  and  think  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it.  The 
SEty'Tears  ago  wai  larger  than  now  with  bone  in  proportion,  and  it  took 
'  seven  years  to  ripen.  When  of  that  age  they  were  large,  fine, straight 
IWB.  But  now  we  can  develop  them  at  a  much  earlier  age,  small  bone, 
als,  this  I  regard  as  being  a  valuable  Improvement.  As  this  paper  will 
I,  Ihia  perhaps  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  out  debate. 
.tisfied,  sir,  that  Short  Horns  can  not  be  kept  profitably  unless  we  take 
pains.  A  young  man  will  commence  by  getting  loo  many,  and  half 
m,  until  they  are  not  lit  lo  look  at,  and  he,  with  his  neighbors,  become 
ith  them.  Keep  them  [n  good  fix  and  they  attract  buyers.  I  adviae 
lers  to  begin  with  but  few.  If  you  expect  to  succeed,  do  not  keep  Ihem 
k.  Last  year  I  bought  an  Ibei  (or  Jeracy),  1  thought  them  no  account. 
he  very  beat  I  could  find,  to  Cry  them,  and,  without  going  into  any 
ill  say  I  do  not  want  any  belter  milkers  than  the  Short  Horns,  I  am 
:p  the  Jersey  and  Short  Horns  together.     I  find  the  short  horns  heat  in 

The  reason  short  horns  are  regarded  aa  not  being  milkers,  is  because 
nothing  about  It.  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  fact  since  I  tried  ihis 
f).     If  the  Short  Horn  men  can  not  hold  their  own  with  the  Ibex  men, 

the  board.  , 

:w(A.  When  Ihe  first  iraportnliou  of  Short  Horns  was  made,  they  were 
je,  course  cattle,  but,  as  I  remember,  Ihey  were  low  heavy  cattle.     The 

ft  trip  lo  Kentucky  was,  "Were  High  Dukes  and  DiicheBsea  as  good  aa 
'"  The  biilcher  and  shipper  said  they  were  not  aa  good  as  the  seven- 
en  he  shipped  lo  New  York,  they  were  not  asked  if  they  were  Dukes,  etc. 
'.  Lockridge  then  read  the  following  essay : 

r  RELATION  HAS  THE  COLOE  OF  THE  HAIR  TO  THE 
QUALITY  OF  THE  BEEFT 

ilution  passed  by  the  National  Association  of  Short  Horn  Breeders  at 
Kentucky,  to  the  effect,  that  color  in  short  horns  is  simply  a  matter  of 

and  fashion,  Dot  aficcling  the  qaaiity  of  meat,  or  anytbing  relating  to 
c  value  of  the  beast,  etc.,  probably  embodies  the  viewa  of  a  majority  of 
I  breeders.  Bui  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  is  a  color  pre- 
lis  country  in  favor  of  red  and  against  all  other  colors, 
ives  us  lo  know  whether  or  not  this  objection  to  certain  colore  is  wisely 
Because,  as  growers  and  improvers  of  beef  animals,  and  as  strivera  after 
t  attainments  in  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  beef  productioD  we 
'n  to  discard  that  which  is  inimical,  and  relsin  only  that  which  ia 
)  our  purposes. 

ic  spirited  citizens  desiring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  as 
vate  individnals  seeking  personal  emolument,  we  should  be  wary  of 
>f  all  kinds,  and  look  upon  all  questions  connected  with  our  pursuit  in 

patient  and  laborious  investigators  of  facts. 
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If  the  chloT  of  the  hair  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  fleflh  that  lies 
vnder  it,  then,  as  practical  men  we  ought  to  know  that  fact  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
the  beef  that  is  produced  under  a  red  coat  is  of  better  quality  and  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  animal  is  grown,  then  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  rear 
animals  of  that  color  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And  if  it  can  be  shown 
lieyond  cayil  or  doubt,  that  the  beef  from  a  white  or  roan  animal  is  the  best  and 
most  desirable,  then,  as  wise  men,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
■animals  of  those  colors.  But  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  successfully 
proven  that  the  color  of  hair  is  no  indication  of  quality,  and  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  first-class  beef,  then  is  this  prejudice  in  color  unfounded,  unreason- 
able, and  deleterious  to  the  meat  interests  of  the  producers  as  well  as  the  consum- 
ers of  beef. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  color  prejudice  obtains  only  in  the  United  States.  It 
-does  not,  and  never  has  existed  in  England,  the  home  of  the  best  breeds  of  beef 
cattle,  and  probably  to  a  very  small  extent  in  any  of  her  colonies.  The  best 
authorities  assert  that  white  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  colors  of  the  early 
abort  horn?,  and  so  far  as  the  English  people  are  concerned,  they  have  made  no 
effort  to  change  this  color,  but  have  patriotically,  and,  as  consistent  with  their 
-conservative  character  maintained  to  this  day,  in  equal  degree,  the  matchless  fame 
of  the  osiginal  "  red,  white  and  roan." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  little  is  practically  known  on  this  subject  of  the 
relation  of  color  and  quality.  Only  of  late  years  has  the  subject  been  discussed 
at  all. 

The  records  of  the  past  on  this  question  are  silent.  The  breeders  of  a  half 
and  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  talked  and  wrote  of  the  handling,  feeding  and 
milking  qualities  of  their  cattle,  but  the  question  of  color  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  into  their  considerations  at  all.  The  CoUings,  the  Booths,  Bates,  Mason, 
and  a  host  of  others,  founders  of  families  of  short  horns  famous  to  this  day,  are 
■silent  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  color  to  the  quality  of  the  beef. 

Bobert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  and  greatest 
improver  of  farm  stock  of  his  own  or  any  age.  Under  his  skilled  and  plastic 
hand  the  longhorns  of  England  equaled,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  even  surpassed, 
their  famous  rivals,  the  short  horns.  He  was  a  patient  and  laborious  investigator. 
In  the  seclusion  of  his  laboratory  he  dissected  and  made  anatomical  studies  of  the 
carcasses  of  his  cattle  and  sheep,  comparing  the  dead  with  the  living  specimens, 
and  applying  the  knowledge  obtained  to  the  improvement  of  his  live  stock.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  science  of  breeding,  he  left  no  record  of  the  results  of  his  studies 
and  investigations.  He  kept  the  secret  that  had  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so 
mnch  for  the  food  of  his  race  locked  in-  his  own  bosom,  and  carried  it  with  him  to 
the  grave.  We  can  only  judge  of  his  great  skill  and  sagacity  by  the  almost 
perfect  bovine  specimens  he  left  behind  him.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had 
raised  his  long  horns  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  In  one  quality  only  he 
made  no  change — the  color.  Skilled  as  he  was  to  an  eminent  degree,  he  could 
easily  have  bred  in  one  color,  and  bred  out  another  if  he  had  deemed  such  a 
course  necessary  to  the  greater  improvement  of  his  animals.    But  he  did  not.    He 
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changed  the  contour  of  his  beasts,  reduced  the  bone  and  offal,  and  developed'  the- 
qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  beef  animal,  but  in  color  he  left  them  as^ 
he  had  found  them,  blue  roans,  red  roans,  reds  and  red-and-whites. 

Perhaps  no  color  is  more  objectionable  to  the  great  majority  of  breeders  of 
cattle  than  black,  and  in  this  country  at  least,  the  opinion  pretty  generally  pre*^ 
vails  that  animals  of  that  color  are  hard  fleshed  and  wanting  in  quality,  and  yetf 
the  market  reports  of  Smithfield  and  Birmingham  will  show  that  the  highest  price<t' 
beef  in  those  markets  is  from  the  bhck  Scotch  Galloways.  This  race  of  cattle  haa-< 
always  been  noted  for  the  prime  quality  of  its  beef.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
Mr.  Greorge  Culley,  a  distinguished  authority  upon  agricultural  matters,  said  oi 
this  breed  of  cattle : 

"  Their  hides  seem  to  be  a  medium  between  the  long  horns  and  the  short  horns  ;- 
not  so  thick  as  the  former,  nor  so  thin  as  the  latter ;  and,  like  the  best  feeding 
kind  of  long  horns,  they  lay  their  fat  upon  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  their 
beef  is  well  marbled,  or  mixed  with  fat." 

And  again  he  says : 

'*  They  are  readily  sold,  and  at  high  prices,  for  few  or  no  cattle  sell  so  high  in* 
Smithfield  market,  owing  to  their  laying  their  fat  on  the  most  valuable  parts ;  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  one  of  those  little  bullocks  outsell  -a  coarse  Lincoln- 
shire bullock,  although  the  latter  is  heavier  by  several  stones/' 

So  much  for  the  Galloways  whose  prevailing  colors  were  pure  black,  or  dark 
brindled  brown. 

As  to  the  short  horus  the  records  of  the  past  will  show  that  the  most  noted 
animals  of  their  race,  celebrated  for  their  good  handling  qualities,  and  the  even^ 
ness  with  which  they  laid  in  their  flesh,  were  the  reverse  of  the  last  in  color — 
whites  and  roans.  It  needs  but  a  reference  to  the  herd  books  to  prove  this.  The* 
National  Live  Stock  Journal  for  July,  1880,  shows  that  out  of  1,700  animals  whoee 
colors  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  English  Herd  B^ok,  939  were  roan;- 
369  were  red  and  white ;  207  were  white,  and  185  were  red.  Thus  we  see  that  of 
the  animals  whose  colors  are  given  in  the  first  volume,  more  than  Iwo-tkirds  were 
roans  and  whites.  And  so,  an  examination  of  the  remaining  volumes  would  shovF 
that  a  large  majority  were  light  colored  animals. 

Hubback  (319),  the  Nestor  of  Short  Horns,  whose  handling  was  said  to  have 
been  superior  to  any  bull  in  his  day,  and  whose  coat  was  like  a  mole-skin,  wa» 
yellow-red  and  white. 

Favorite  (252),  who  appears  in  more  pedigrees,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Short 
Horn  that  ever  lived,  was  a  light  roan. 

Comet  (155),  the  thousand  guinea  bull  in  1810,  was  a  light  roan  with  red  neck. 

Belvedere  (1706),  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940),  and  Commander-in-chief 
(21,451),  perhaps  the  three  most  noted  bulls  of  the  last  half  century,  were  roans,  as 
were  Townley's  famous  bull  Frederick  (11,489),  and  his  Master  Butterfly  (13,311)^ 
that  went  to  Australia  at  1,200  guineas. 

Valasco  (15,443),  Leonard  (4,210),  7th  Duke  of  York  (17,754),  and  the  celebrated 
Princess  bulls.  Earl  of  Dublin  (10,178),  General  Sale  (8,099)  and  South  Durham. 
(5,281),  were  white. 
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Among  the  celebrated  Hght  colored  females  was  Old  Favorite,  Young  Straw-  •  ?^ 

'berry,  Colling's  Moss  Kose,  Young  Duchess,  the  first  of   the  tribe,  a  yellow-red  ^"^ 

.flecked,  Townley's  Barm  ton  Bose,  the  Matchem  cow,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Oxfords,  and  Mr.  Booth's  famous  Bracelet,  Lady  Fragrant,  Bride  of   the  Vale, 


Bose  of  Promise,  Soldier's  Bride,  with  a  host  of  others,  and  last,  though  not  least.  ''^ 

Lady  Pigot's  world  renowned  Rosedale.  •  '*£ 

These  are  but  few  specimens,  selected  almost  at  random,  from  a  long  list  of  M 

illustrious  animals  that  have  made  the  Short  Horn  race  of  cattle  famous  for  all  '^ 

time  to  come.     Thus  we  have  seen  animals  celebrated  for  their  beef  producing  ./|:^^ 

•qualities,  ranging  in  color  from  pure  white  to  pure  black.    Doubtless,  if  the  truth  ,1^ 

was  known,  many  illustrations  could  be  given  of   hard-fleshed  and  unprofitable  ^.'^^ 

animals  with  the  same  diversity  of  color.     If  so,  it  is  but  accumulative  evidence  in  ):j^ 

support  of  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  hair,  at  least,  is  not  an  indication  of  the  \M 

iquality  of  the  beef.  v  .^| 
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Dr.  Stephenson.  Much  depends  on  selection.  You  may  take  the  red-white  and 
pied,  and  you  may  have  good  animals.  I  think  that  the  early  breeders  were  more 
judicious  in  their  selection  of  cattle,  but  now  everything  is  kept  for  breeders.  J^^•j 

There  was  not  much  sale  for  bulls,  and  of  course  the  inferior  ones  were  cut.    After  Vil 

Mr.  Collins  showed  those  fat  cattle,  it  created  a  market  for  bulls,  and  everything  '   ^ 

was  kept  for  breeders,  to  the  injury  of  the  breed.     We  do  not  make  our  selections  .>| 

judiciously.    There  are  some  things  about  the  keeping  of  cattle  we  do  not  under-  /*^ 

•stand.     It  requires  more  than  good  care  and  feed.     The  Texas  steers  are  all  one  j-a 

■and  the  same;  they  are  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  Cherokee  Nation  there  is  .  .^ 

a  difference.    The  climate  and  pasturage  has  something  to  do  with  it.     Will  our  ^ 

short  horns  here  dififer  from  the  cattle  in  England?  We  may  feed  the  same.  I 
believe  in  time  there  will  be  a  difference.  I  think  there  is  more  than  selection.  I 
find  that  the  climate  and  surroundings  produce  a  difference.  Probably  the  color 
•of  cattle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  beef.  However,  I  am  not  prepared 
io  say.  Would  it  not  therefore  l)e  probable  tliat  the  color  of  skin  and  the  color  of 
.flesh  immediately  next  to  it  be  in  some  way  affected.    I  asked  a  butcher, "have  you  .^ 

ever  discovered  a  difierence  in  color  of  flesh  between  white  and  red  animals?''  '^ij 

'•  Yes ;  the  white,  the  whitest."    There  is  an  idea  in  Europe  that  dark  red  beef  is  _^j^. 


■r.  ,  f 

•A 


«iot  as  good  as  fair  white  beef.    Therefore,  there  may  possibly  be  some  connection  ^'| 

ibetween  the  color  of  hair  skin  and  beef.  ''^ 

Hon.  S.  F.  Ijoch'idge.    We  see  by  the  English  market  reports  that  those  black  '*J 

.animals  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market.    If  there  is  anything  in  this  we  ,  f^ 
want  to  know  it.     I  wish  to  hear  from  Mr.  Earl,  who  was  in  England  last  faU. 

Mr.  Earl.    1  made  a  trip  to  England  to  purchase  Hereford  cattle,  red  cattle 
•with  white  faces,  white  on  the  back  and  belly,  universally.     I  traveled  through  •    f^ 
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"Scotland.    There  I  saw  dun  blockyneat  cattle.    They  were  not  so  common  as  the  :'^ 

Angus  and  Galloways.    They  are  blaok,  without  horns.     T^py  are  very  much  '-g 

alike,  and  we  found  in  Germany  and  France  they  stood  high,  both  as  grazers  and 
feeders.  At  Paris,  the  World's  fair,  the  black  polled  Angus  qattle  were  awarded 
the  prize  as  the  best  beef  cattle.  The  Scotch  are  thrifty  people,  they  make  choice 
:selections,  and  keep  their  stock  well,  and  whenever  kept  were  profitable.    This 
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seems  to  settle  the  question  of  color,  as  they  are  all  black.  In  size,  about  the  same 
as  short  horns.  I  was  at  a  sale  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  where  the  Angus  sold  verjF 
high.  In  regard  to  color  of  the  hair,  it  may  not  reach  the  skin  and  flesh.  I  vis- 
ited  a  Jersey  sale,  and  I  noticed  the  experts  at  all  fairs  scaled  them,  and  I  never 
knew  an  animal  to  take  a  prize  unless  it  had  yellow  skin.  We  see  in  milk  stock- 
various  colors.    It  struck  me  that  it  may  not  affect  the  color  of  the  meat. 

In  Jersey  they  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  other  cattle.    There  has  beetle 
Jerseys  sold  in  New  York  as  high  as  $4,500.     Before  I  went  to  Jersey  I  was  some- 
what prejudiced,  but  to  see  to  what  perfection  those  animals  have  been  bred  is  as- 
tonishing.   The  farms  are  only  from  five  to  thirty  acres.     We  here  found  buyers^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     We  passed  the  Alderneys  and  Gumseys,  they  are  red 
and  white  as  they  have  been  crossed.    There  is  just  as  much  commercial  difference- 
in  color  as  can  be,  fawn,  black,  silver,  gray,  etc.     But  they  say  we  have  had  as  fine 
cattle  of  mixed  colors  as  any.     I  really  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  color.     We 
have  a  two-year-old  from  which  we  ehum  eleven  pounds  of  butter  per  week.     It 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  yellow  color  is  the  best.    I  found  the  Jersey  yellow 
color  there  the  common  one,  and  the  two-year-olds  makes  the  yellowest  of  all. 

The  Galloways  and  Angus,  imported  to  the  United  States,  have  found  many^ 
friends  in  this  country,  are  good  feeders,  and  give  good  satisfaction.  I  want  to- 
breed  Herefords  and  Short  Horns,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  that  class  of  animals* 
We  are  breeding  about  400  head  this  season,  every  one  a  red.  The  color  of  the 
Colorado  cattle  is  bad,  being  light  duns,  brindles,  etc.  They  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  if  they  can  change  them  to  imitate  the  Short  Horns  and  Herefords  to- 
ship  to  this  market.  We  took  pains  to  get  all  reds,  so  as  to  be  more  sure  of  get- 
ting  red  bulls.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  this  kind  of  cattle.  They  use  one 
bull  to  twenty-five  cows.  Those  men  say  we  breed  to  Herefords  and  our  steers  are 
better  in  our  climate  and  our  treatment.  Their  head  and  neck  are  a  little  heavier 
than  Short  Horns,  and  are  liked  better.  My  notion  in  regard  to  color  is  that  it  is^ 
entirely  a  fancy  in  favor  of  red,  but  think  it  gives  them  a  commercial  value.  I 
have  a  herd  of  Short  Horns  bred  for  twelve  years.  I  started  with  four  heifers  and' 
one  bull.  One  heifer,  a  Booth,  I  paid  $1,310,  spotted  red  and  white.  She  had 
eight  heifer  calves,  and  from  her  and  her  produce  I  now  have  nineteen  head. 

Mr.  Thrasher.  What  has  color  to  do  with  beef?  There  is  some  things  we  all 
know  and  some  things  we  do  not  know.  We  sometimes  get  good  tender  beef  and 
sometimes  not.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  who  opposes,  I  will  give  the  reason,  and 
I  do  not  fear  contradiction.  Why  do  good  handlers  make  tender  beef,  and  has- 
color  anything  to  do  with  handling?  Go  to  experts  at  New  York,  Albany,  etc, 
and  they  invariably  put  their  hands  on  the  animal  before  they  buy  them,  they 
chalk  the  good  ones  and  they  make  good  beef.  And  now  in  what  color  does  the 
handling  predominate?  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  majority  are- 
roans  and  white.  I  know  that  some  reds  are  good,  but  not  so  many  as  in  the  white 
and  roans.  You  may  hang  up  some  beef  and  it  looks  red,  and  fries  like  saddle 
skirts,  and  you  can  just  about  as  well  eat  it  as  a  saddle  skirt.  I  do  think  that  this^ 
question  is,  according  to  my  experience,  in  favor  of  roans  and  whites,  and  a  good, 
quality  of  beef  comes  from  good  handlers. 

Mr,  Lochidge.    I  do  not  know  as  Bro.  Thrasher  and  myself  are  so  far  apart  at 
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last  We  both  claim  a  good  handler  to  make  good  beef,  but  I  do  say  that  color  of 
hair  ie  not  an  indication  of  beef  alone.  I  claim  silky  hair  makes  good  handlers 
and  good  beef ;  while  coarse  hair  are  bad  handlers  and  poor  beef.  I  once  bough 
a  black  heifer  with  fine  silky  hair  and  she  made  a  good  quality  of  beef.  I  believe 
the  texture,  and  not  color  has  something  to  do  perhaps  in  the  short  horns,  it  pre- 
dominates in  roans  and  whites. 

Mr,  Wilhoit,  What  makes  a  good  handler?  I  can  go  to  a  meat  shop  and  pick 
it  out  every  time,  the  beef  in  color  is  light  red — deep  red  is  tough,  etc.,  when 
cooked  it  is  tougher.  "  Question."  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  color?  Yes.  In 
short  horns  the  roans  and  whites  arc  the  best. 

Mr.  Coz.  In  picking  a  breeder,  we  should  pick  a  good  handler  regardless  of 
color.  The  Poles  are  black  and  are  ^ood  handlers.  I  think  if  the  hair  is  fine  it  is 
a  good  handler,  while  the  rough  is  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resoleedf  That  the  name  of  this  Association  be  changed  so  as  to  read,  "  Cattle 
Breeders  "  Association,  instead  of  Short  Ho^n  Breeders. 

Mr.  Lockridgc  I  object  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require  an  entire  change 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Throsher,  I  propose  to  strike  out  the  word  short  horn  wherever  it  occurs. 
I  want  those  "  Ibex  "  (Jerseys)  men  to  come  here  and  present  their  claims. 

JIfr.  Lockridge,  I  am  opp<»scd  to  this  resolution,  not  because  I  am  not  liberal  in 
spirit  or  do  not  want  all  clasHes  to  succeed,  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  breed- 
ers of  Short  Horns,  Herefords,  Jerseys,  etc.,  shall  come  to  a  wrangle.  I  think  that 
this  Association's  peace  of  mind  will  be  entirely  destroyed  and  work  a  mischief 
instead  of  good. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Quick.  In  adopting  this  resolution  we  entirely  do  away  with  the 
Short  Horn  Association.  This  meeting  is  for  the  short  horn  breeders,  and  I  can 
not  see  where  we  would  have  any  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Thrasher.  If  we  bring  Jersey  cattle  men  here  we  can  convert  then» 
to  the  Short  Horns. 

A  vote  being  called  for  the  resolution  was  rejected.  Adjourned  to  meet  at 
8:30  o'clock. 

Association  met  at  8:30  o'clock,  when  the  following  essay  was  read  by  J.  W. 
Bobe  of  Greencastle,  Indiana: 

HAS    THERE    BEEN   ANY   IMPROVEMENT  IN   THE  SHORT    HORNS 

WITHIN  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

The  importation  of  short  horns  into  this  country  has  wrought  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  our  agricultural  condition,  and  has  not  only  done  wonders  in 
improving  the  ranks  and  file  of  our  own  cattle,  but  has  brought  a  handsome  profit 
into  the  '*  strong  box  "  of  the  farmer  in  general. 

**  Man's  wonderful  supremacy  "  over  the  animal  creation  is  no  where  shown  to 
greater  extent  than  in  the  influence  he  has  exerted  in  directing  the  vital  proce8se» 
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vrhich  have  formed  and  developed  our  cylindrical  ehort  horn  of  the  present  day ; 
and  within  certain  limits  he  has  demonstrated  his  power  to  make  nature  obey  and 
do  his  bidding. 

The  mass  of  old  short  horns  were  coarse,  many  of  them  loosely  made  up,  too 
prominent  in  bone,  hard  handlers,  depressed  crops,  rongh  shouldered,  flat  ribbed, 
lacking  flesh  in  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  carcass,  and  having  too  much  offal 
for  their  net  weight.  In  short,  what  comprise  their  chief  excellence,  was  not  so 
well  and  finely  developed  as  now. 

In  contrast,  we  now  have  the  even  fleshed  animal,  compact  in  form,  small  head 
and  delicate  muzzle,  short  legged  and  fine  in  the  bone,  w^ell  sprung  ribs  and  full  in 
the  crops,  wide  spread  hips  and  long  and  deep  quarters,  excellent  top  and  bottom 
lines,  broad  and  level  lone  and  elastic  tonch,  great  weight  of  carcass  in  proportion 
to  frame,  and  in  short,  exhibiting  a  full  and  graceful  outline  generally. 

To  arrive  at  this  wonderful  Aiflerence  in  form  has  taken  much  time  and  skill, 
for  there  can  be  no  short  cuts  taken  to  arrive  at  great  results.  Things  of  a  per- 
manent nature  and  of  great  utility  are  of  necessity  slow  of  growth.  Trees  must 
have  time  tu  grow,  and  fruit  time  to  ripen;  so  this  wonderful  race  of  cattle,  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  was  not  built  up  and  developed  to  its  present 
perfection  in  a  day,  but  it  has  been  the  works  of  a  century  or  more. 

There  were  in  the  times  of  the  Collings,  the  Booths  and  Bates,  some  animals 
of  rare  merit  (for  those  times),  and  posM^ssing  many  superior  qualities,  but  we  have 
learned  to  look  upon  them  as  great  animals  because  history  and  tradition  speak  so 
loud  and  freely  in  their  favor.  But  this  thing  of  looking  back  through  the  opaque 
glass  of  dim  history  and  saying  we  have  not  produced  any  animals  equal  to 
Favorite,  Comet,  Belvidere,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Crown  Prince,  Bucking- 
ham, Commander-in-Chitf,  etc.y»since  their  time,  is  like  believing  a  far-off  hearsay 
story,  rather  than  believe  what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  and  what  is  at  our  own 
doors.  I  grant  that  they  were  superior  animals  of  their  times;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  animals  near  the  origin  of  a  great  breed  of  cattle  should  be  l^etter 
than  now,  despite  the  vigilance  and  persistent  efforts  of  a  host  of  intelligent 
breeders  to  improve  for  at  least  one  hundred  years. 

Such  animals  as  these  did  not  abound  in  every  herd ;  nor  do  I  believe  their 
excellence  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  their  own  day  as  it  now  seems  to 
us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  very  many  equally  meritorious  animals  produced 
now-a-days  during  every  successive  year,  .saying  nothing  about  many  superior 
ones. 

This  great  race  of  cattle  was  not  produced  by  chance  or  haphazard  breeding 
to  its  now  full  fleshed,  ripe  growth  and  early  maturity,  for  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  modern  short  horns  and  the  older  ones,  as  shown  by  comparing 
the  plates  of  their  respective  times. 

Short  horns  have  the  susceptibility  of  improving  evety  other  breed  with  which 
they  are  crossed.  Witness  the  short  horn  cross  on  our  common  cows,  and  the 
Jerseys.  A  very  prominent  instance  of  this  has  come  to  light  of  his  great  powers 
in  this  direction  in  the  late  fat  stock  shows,  both  in  England  and  America.  It 
was  the  short  horn  blood  in  Mr.  Miller^s  so-called  Hereford  steer  that  no  doubt 
made  him  the  second  Wst  steer  in  the  Chicago  fat  stock  show ;  and  the  short  horn. 
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blood  in  the  Black  Polled  BteerH,  exhibited  at  Hall,  Birmingham  and  London,  that 
made  them  the  champion  animals  of  thope  greatest  of  fat  stock  shoics  of  the  worlds 
All  were  in  effect  grade  short  horns.  If  so  good  then  to  improve  other  breeds  of 
cattle  this  shows  that  improvement  in  their  veins  and  one  of  their  own  great 
peculiarities  to  improve  above  their  own  originals,  for  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  their  nature. 

Our  own  experience  and  observation,  a«  well  as  history,  shows  us  plainly  that 
the  mass  of  Short  Horns  have  steadily  improved  since  their  early  breeding,  to  the 
present,  and  are  tiow  very  materially  better  animals  than  ever  l)efore.  If  then, 
there  has  been  improvement  upon  our  early  Short  Horns,  through  careful  and  in- 
telligent breeding  down  to  the  present,  (and  this  I  think  is  patent  to'  every  one), 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  had  its  share  of  this 
improvement. 

Our  breeders  have,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  acquired  much  more  skill 
in  the  propagation  of  their  herds,  and  as  a  consequence  improved  their  stock  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  There  are  now  better  judges  of  a  good  Short  Horn  and  of 
a  good  beef  animal ;  nor  was  the  standard  of  excellence  then  so  high  as  it  is  now. 
This  standard  of  excellence  has  improved  steadily  from  the  first,  so  that  the  aver- 
age quality  of  the  well  bred  Short  Horns  is  higher  to-day  than  ever  before. 

There  were,  as  you  all  know,  many  animals  winning  first  prizes  at  our  fairs 
twenty-five  years  ago,  which*  no  owner  of  such  as  they,  would  now  venture  to  lead 
into  a  show  ring.  Yet,  descendants  of  these  animals,  at  the  present  day  take 
the  highest  honors  in  our  show  rings;  but  they  do  so  with  fresher  and  more  costly 
strains  of  blood  in  their  veins,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  the  experience  and  skill 
acquired  by  many  years  of  careful  breeding. 

The  taste  of  our  beef  consumers  at  home  have  developed  into  greater  sensibil- 
ity in  the  last  decade,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  good  beef  qualities  of  our 
Short  Horns,  which  commands  the  top  price. 

That  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  our  American  Short  Horns,  Eng- 
land bears  abundant  testimony.  Many  pedagrced  animals  have  been  taken  back 
to  England  during  the  last  few  years,  at  enormous  prices  to  improve  their  herds. 

Again,  look  at  the  wonderfully  increasing  demand  of  our  export  trade  for  our 
short  horn  steers,  which  has  increased  about  sixty  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
Only  fi  few  years  ago  American  beef  was  unknown  in  the  markets  of  the  Old 
World.  Now  our  cattle  products  are  exported  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $60,000,000 
for  this  year.  This  cattle  traffic  is  due  mainly  to  the  advancing  good  qualities 
and  diffusion  of  short  horn  blood.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  few  if  any  beef 
cattle  good  enough  for  this  gigantic  export  trade.  The  "Mark  Lane  Express," 
says,  "  Americans  have  done  more  to  improve  their  cattle  in  the  last  five  yearg 
than  English  farmers  have  done  for  theirs  in  the  last  twenty  years.  If  any  one 
doubts  this  let  him  go  and  look  at  a  lot  of  imported  American  beasts,  (short  horns 
of  course  as  none  others  are  exported  for  beef,)  and  then  go  to  the  fairs  and 
markets  and  draw  his  own  conclusion." 

Englishmen  say  it  is  w^onderful  how  we  Americans  having  seized  upon  an  idea 
carry  it  into  effect  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  improvement  of  short  horns. 

Attention  is  now  paid  more  to  the   fine  form,  the  quality  of  the  flesh  and 
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texture  of  the  body,  than  in  former  timeA ;  the  butchers  wunt  the  short-legged  and 
pony  made  cattle,  and  we  should  aim  to  raise  the  animals  that  will  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed.  Much  of  this  must 
depend  upon  the  art  of  breeding,  and  the  art  of  breeding  depends  greatly  upon 
judicious  crossing.  To  carry  out  the  system  of  crossing  them  judiciously  certain 
general  rules  should  be  observed.  The  offspring  in  almost  every  instance  reaembleB 
ihe  male  parent,  and  therefore  the  more  desirable  qualities  there  are  united  in  the 
male  the  greater  transmissive  powers  he  will  have  and  the  nearer  perfection  will 
be  the  offspring.  • 

With  the  great  amount  of  intelligence  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the- 
breeding  of  short  horns  in  selecting  and  watching  their  physiological  tendencies, 
we  certainly  have  greatly  improved  our  short  horns  of  late  years  and  have  now  an 
animal  that  matures  earlier,  has  more  rotundity  of  frame,  lays  on  a  greater 
amount  of  flesh  on  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  carcass  and  of  a  better  quality, 
and  do  it  with   less  food  than  at  any  time  previous  in  their  history. 

There  are  some  breeders  however,  in  trying  to  please  and  obey  the  mandate  of 
fashion  in  stooping  lo  line,  bree<l!ng  and  trying  to  follow  the  false  notions  of  color, 
who  have  not  improved  upon  the  animals  that  have  been  under  their  immediate 
charge,  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  uh,  and  let  each  one  strive  to  inaugurate  a  revival 
of  interests  in  this  breed,  which  has  for  a  century  led  all  others  in  public  estima- 
tion and  utility.  Let  each  one  strive  to  couple  the  very  best  and  nearest  fjerfect 
animals  he  can  find  and  thu8  advance  to  still  greater  heightn  of  perfection,  and 
by  the  ushering  in  of  the  next  century  we  shall  sec  still  greater  developments  of 
beauty  and  excellence  in  short  horns  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Greencastle,  May  L'4th,  1881. 

Mr,  Clore,  We  have  a  greater  number  of  Short  Horns  than  we  used  to  have  is 
why  we  can  not  see  so  much  improvement.  Many  breeders  breed  animals  of  no 
merit  but  pedigree,  and  not  to  the  merit  of  their  cattle,  as  they  do  not  understand 
the  science  of  breeding. 

Mi\  Thrcisher,  I  think  the  paper  good  in  the  main,  the  earlier  maturity  we  can 
produce  in  any  animal  the  better  it  is  to  the  animal,  because  we  can  make  100 
pounds  of  flesh  better  than  200  pounds,  that  is,  the  first  100  pounds  is  made  for 
one-half  less  than  the  second  100  pounds.  The  custom  of  breeding  has  changed  so 
that  the  size  of  bone  has  been  reduced,  and  they  mature  much  sooner,  then  we 
ought  to  have  that  kind  of  animals  that  mature  earlier  as  they  make  the  best  beef. 
I  remember  of  seeing  1,000  of  them  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  that  did  not 
mature  until  six  or  seven  years  old,  but  we  can  not  afford  this,  we  must  mature 
«arly  or  there  is  no  difference.  Many  farmers  do  not  know  they  have  some  No.  1 
cattle  that  are  good  handlers,  and  are  worth  more  than  others  per  pound.  There 
has  been  this  improvement  made  in  twenty-five  years,  as  they  mature  early,  the 
beef  is  more  tender  and  more  palatable.  After  you  breed  to  perfection  you  can 
not  go  beyond,  but  if  you  have  a  good  animal,  and  can  keep  it  you  are  all  right. 
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Mr,  Haworth.  We  get  to  certain  perfection  in  stock,  and  their  tendency  is  to 
4legenerate.  In  pigs  I  made  a  specialty,  and  sometimes  used  my  best  boars  and 
•flows,  and  do  what  I  would  I  could  not  keep  them  up  to  their  sire  and  dam,  but  in 
A  few  generations  they  would  come  up  to  the  standard. 

Mr.  Clare,  There  is  some  animals  that  do  not  mate  well  and  breed  back,  while 
«ome  inferior  animals  breed  well  together. 

Mr,  Cooper,  Cadiz,  Indiana,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  anything  to  say  upon  the 
^abject,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  sl^ort 
horns.  Mr.  Wilhoit,  the  nearest  breeder  to  me,  has  made  quite  an  improvement 
in  his  short  horns,  and  I  think  I  have  made  some  improvements  myself. 

Mr,  J,  W,  MarlaUf  MUtoUj  Indiana,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  been  in  the  short  horn 
business  forty  years.  I  have  some  recollections  of  improvement  being  made.  I  think 
the  old  ones  not  as  good  feeders  as  at  present  Also  in  maturity,  they  cut  better 
high  priced  beef.    I  want  to  turn  my  cattle  off  at  three  and  a  half  years  old. 

Mr,  Loekridge.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  able  article  read,  this  question 
may  admit  of  more  than  one  construction.  If  we  are  to  ask  if  short  horns  im- 
proved in  twenty-five  years,  I  say  yes,  but  if  of  the  whole  country,  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  I  would  say  no,  for  we  had  only  a  few  twenty-five  years  ago.  Forty 
years  ago  Richard  Booth  bred  as  good  short  horns  as  ever  stood  upon  four  legs. 
We  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  selection  as  they  did  one  hundred  years  ago, 
they  bred  for  milk  and  beef,  and  if  not  up  to  the  standard  were  sold  to  the  butcher, 
^ow  we  save  everything  and  use  them  for  breeders.  Who  in  this  age  ever  heard 
of  a  "Duke"  or  "Duchess"  being  turned  off.  I  believe  if  we  weed  out  as  they 
did  we  would  have  better  cattle.  We  have  been  improving  since  1852,  and  now 
we  can  see  what  has  been  done. 

Mr,  MarlaU,  We  had  in  our  county  (Wayne)  the  first  short  horns  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  have  made  much  improvements  since  then. 

Mr.  Maria tt  then  read  the  following  essay : 


WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  GRASSES  PRODUCES  THE  MOST  MILK. 

In  submitting  a  few  thoughts  on  the  varieties  of  food  that  produces  most  milk, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  food  within  the  reach  of  most  farmers  for  winter.  I  feed 
<clover  hay  with  ground  corn  and  oats  in  equal  quantities,  with  as  much  wheat 
bran  as  com  and  oats,  with  all  the  blue  grass  and  timothy  pasture  we  can  con- 
veniently furnish  them. 

Second,  clover  hay  with  coarse  shorts,  commonly  called  shipstuff,  mixed  with  a 
good  quality  of  sheaf  oats,  cut  nearly  to  the  bands  with  blue  grass  and  timothy 
pasture  as  above. 

If  the  pasture  can  not  be  had  I  will  expect  good  results  without  it. 

For  summer  feed  I  will  suggest  blue  grass,  timothy,  red  and  whjte  clover,  pre* 
ferring  red  clover  for  quantity  of  milk  to  white,  letting  the  cows  have  access  to  the 
4lifferent  varieties  of  grasses  at  the  same  time;  would  also  recommend  a  small 
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quantity  of  ground  corn  and  bran  or  some  shipstuff.    If  we  do  not  have  that,  s 
little  com  in  the  ear,  i^  the  early  part  of  the  summer  at  least. 

Mr.  Chore,    I  side  with  Mr.  Marlatt,  that  this  food  is  better  than  if  fed  on  hay 
alone. 

Dr,  Stevenson,    Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  feed  bran,  etc.,  when  on  grasB? 

Mr.  Marlatt.    Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Dr.  Stevenson,    Will  it  pay  for  the  extra  feed? 

• 

Mr,  Marlatt,    Yes,  I  think  it  w^l. 

Mr,  Bote.    Will  your  cows  not  get  too  fat  this  way  7 

Mr,  Marlatt.  No,  I  think  not.  Once  in  a  while  they  may,  but  as  a  rule  thej  will 
not.  I  always  feed  a  few  this  way :  to  the  cows  raising  calves  in  winter  I  feed 
com,  and  hay,  straw,  etc.,  to  the  ones  we  milk,  I  feed  twice  a  day.  I  tried  a 
good  young  cow  in  this  way,  and  found  the  increase  of  one  and  one-half  gallons. 

Mr,  Robe,    Do  you  regard  blue  grass  better  than  clover? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  I  do.  Bed  clover  milk  is  not  so  good ;  white  clover  makes 
better  beef,  but  the  milk  from  red  clover  is  ordorous.  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  graasei. 
for  pasture. 

Col.  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis^  Lid,  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  animal 
that  gives  milk  and  gets  fat,  is  not  a  good  milker.  I  never  found  better  feed  than 
fodder.  Hay  makes  them  dry  up,  and  fodder  makes  milk.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  good  for  milk  fever.    I  lose  some  cows  every  year  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Thrasher.  I  have  the  best  work  upon  this  disease,  and  I  find  it  of  no 
account.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  invariably  attacks  the  best  milkers.  We 
should  use  some  precaution  in  regard  to  this.  They  should  calve  in  cool  weather 
and  keep  out  of  the  hot  sun.  I  have  my  best  milkers  calve  in  cold  weatlier — Feb* 
ruary  or  March.  The  first  symptoms  of  fever  is  lassitude.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  this  disease.  One  cow  was  attacked  when  there  was  a  deep  snow 
on  the  ground  and  rainy,  and  in  the  evening  the  water  was  half  way  up  her  sides* 
I  got  her  up,  took  her  home  and  she  got  well.  I  had  another  attacked  that  calved 
in  June,  and  concluded  to  try  cold  water  on  her  loins.  I  put  salt  in  the  water,, 
and  spent  one  day  and  until  nine  o^clock  at  night,  and  then  expected  her  to  be 
dead  in  the  morning.     Instead  of  which  she  was  well. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  had  a  grade  cow  with  milk  fever  that  got  down  at  once  right  in  the 
sun.  I  carried  cold  water  and  put  on  her.  We  used  one  bucket  full  about  every 
ten  minutes  all  day  and  night,  and  in  the  morning  she  seemed  like  she  wanted  to 
eat.  I  gave  her  corn,  and  at  noon  she  got  up  and  went  into  the  shade.  In  two 
days  more  one-half  of  her  udder  mortified  and  dropped  out,  but  she  lived,  and  I 
believe  the  cold  water  saved  her. 

Mr.  Thrasher.    The  proper  way  to  apply  the  water  is  to  hold  it  up  high,  then 
pour  it  gently  along  the  back  and  loins  and  especially  just  back  of  the  honui. 
The  committee  on  programme  reported  a«  follows : 
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Programme  of  the  Indiana  Short  Horn  Breeders'  Aasociation,  May  30  and  31, 
1882: 

Has  the  Mania  for  Red  Cattle  been  for  Good  or  Evil  to  the  Short  Horn  Breed- 
-ers? — S.  It,  Quick,  of  Columbus. 

What  Effect  does  High  Prices  Paid  for  Cattle  have  upon  the  Short  Horn  Inter- 
•eet  Generally  ? — Hon,  Claude  MoUhewSf  Clinton. 

What  is  the  Most  Profitable  Age  to  Sell  Steers?— J.  W,  Robe,  GreeneaaUe. 

What  is  the  Cause  of  Short  Horn  Bulls  Becoming  Worthless  or  nearly  so  at 
Three  or  Four  Years  old  7—E.  S,  Frojsee,  Orange. 

How  can  we  get  Men  with  Common  Cows  to  Breed  to  none  but  Short  Horn 
Bulls?— IT.  D.  Cooper,  Cadiz. 

What  is  the  best  Winter  Feed  for  Short  Horns? — George  MeCaslin,  Franklin. 

In  what  Condition  should  we  Keep  our  Short  Horn  Cows  to  be  in  the  Best 
Breeding  Condition. — Elijah  Clore,  Alamo. 

What  are  the  Best  Grasses  in  Indiana  for  Producing  Beef? — Hon,  Robert  Milchd, 
PfinceUm.  * 

Can  the  Beef  and  Milking  Qualities  be  Successfully  Combined  in  the  same  Ani- 
mal?—i>r.  A.  C.  Stevenson,  Oreencastle. 

Hon.  S.  F.  Lockridge,  I  wish  an  expression  as  to  the  awarding  of  premiums  at 
fairs,  as  I  think  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  often  done  by  not  allowing  judges  to  con- 
«Tilt  before  making  awards.  I  think  they  ought  to  ballot  first  and  then  consult,  as 
the  stronger  will  usurp  the  weaker. 

3fr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Lockridge  speaks  my  mind  exactly.  Every  man  has  his 
prejudices  in  favor  of  a  particular  animal,  right  or  wrong. 

Dr.  Sterenson.  I  often  thought  of  this  subject.  I  like  to  see  the  thing  go  one 
-step  further.    I  think  no  one  ought  to  know  how  the  judges  vote. 

Mr.  Thrasher.  The  awards  made  at  our  fairs  are  of  greater  importance  than 
-we  at  first  suppose.  The  point  is  this:  We  must  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  con- 
clasion,  for  the  exhibitor  is  not  alone  interested  in  this,  but  the  whole  country,  as 
it  is  a  lesson  for  many  who  want  to  go  into  the  breeding  of  short  horns.  I  favor 
a  vote  first,  then  consult.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ballot  system,  as  you  are  not  apt 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  1  have  seen  some  very  unjust  awards  made.  The  ballot  before 
consulting  seems  to  me  to  be  very  proper. 

3fr.  Mitchell.  Then  read  from  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Report,  for  the  year 
1880,  page  247,  which  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  committees  on 
awards. 

3Ir,  Ragan.  I  have  had  experience  in  the  difiiculty  of  selecting  competent 
committeemen.    It  is  a  very  great  task. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


ro6k  PrtmdttU  and  jenftemen  q^  the  Auoeiaium  : 

expended  two  dolUnt  and  Hixty-live  cenU  ($2.65)  for  printiog,  poatsge. 

Itch  I  ask  kn  allowance. 

Ith,  i88I.  B«Bpectfully  oubDiitted, 

T.  W.  W.  Sl-SMan,  SecreUry. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

iKnuNAPOLis,  Ind,,  May  25th,  1881. 
wident — I  beg  leave  to  make  the  folh>ving  report ; 

I  report  shows  that  there  were  in  nij  hands £42  30 

it  this  meeting  for  new  memben , 3  00 

al $4G  30 

W.  W.  Sanman,  Secretary,  for  printing,  etc 2  6& 

vingin  my  hands (42  66 

which  is  reapectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Thiusher,  Secretary. 
lorts  of  secretary  and  trensorer  were  accepted, 
ction  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows; 
if— Hon.  Thomas  Neliion,  Blonnilngdale,  Parke  connly. 
■enident — J.  W.  Robe,  Greencaatle,  Putnam  county. 
er—Vi.  W.  Thrasher,  Groves,  Rush  county. 
y — T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Ripley  county. 

of  thanks  was  tendered  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agrical- 
urtesies  extended, 
ition  adjourned. 

J.  W.  Robe,  Vioe-President. 
V,  StiNMAlf,  Secretary. 
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Name.  Fostoffice.  Countj'. 

tRASHBB Groves Rush. 

Teison filoomingdale Parke. 

'/Ee Orange Rush. 

.H Waveland Montgomeiy. 

.L Princeton Gibson. 

....  Priucelon Gibson. 

....  Milton Wayne.  . 


8U0KT   HORN   BRERDERj. 


J.  W.  MiRLATT Milton 

M.  Gaixaokeb .    .  Mancie 

L.  H.  AiKUAN Dana 

Claude  Mathbo's Clinton 

E.  G.  Ha  WORTH Liberty 

aWoOTitRs BillingsTille  .  .   . 

TnoMAa  WiLHOiT Middletown  .    ,    . 

J.  A.  JoHK9TON t  .GreenHill.  .  .  . 

R.  OTIait Grecncastle   .   .   . 

Dr.  A.  C.  Stetbnson IndisnapoliB.   .    . 

R  P,  LocKRiuOR GreencaBtle    .    .    . 

J.  W.  KoBR OreencBslle    .   .    . 

A.  M.  Black Greencaatle  .  .   . 

Fielding  Be ELEK Indianapolia .  .  . 

CeokgbW.  Kino Edinburg  .   .   .   . 

William  Cbih Anderson  .  .    .   ■ 

J.  M.  WooDBt'FF Nineveh     .... 

J.  P,  FoBSYTllB Franklin    .    ,    .    . 

aw.  DlNGA!* Franklin    .    .    .    . 

Casun  Son's Franklin    .    .    .    , 

Ellia  Clore Alamo 

L  HcDanibui Kushville  .   .    .   . 

H.  C.  Mgrsditm    ' Cambridge  City   . 

C  6.  Jackson Centervillc    .    .    . 

Saul'el  DiNsMORB BloomingtoQ     ,    . 

Charl^  S.  Miller Anderson   .    .    .    . 

8.  R.  Qlick Columbas  .   .  ■.    . 

J.  3.  pAR<iUUAR Trenton 

Daniel  Cox Caneraburg  .   .   . 

T.  W.  W.  SuNMAN Spades 

W.  D.  Cooper Cadii 

G.W.Lancaster Indianapolis.   .  . 

Adams  Earl Lafayette  .  .   .   . 

O.  W.  Thomas Homer 

W.  L.  Walkbb Cartilage   .... 

A.  8.  Bbvan Greencastic    .   .    . 

E.  A.  HODLESTON Dunrictli     .    .    .    . 

Louis  GwiHN Aroma 

W.  H.  Cbapman Attica     ...... 

J.  A,  Thompson Edinburg  ,    .    .    , 

E.  C.  Thompson Edinburg  .   .   .    . 

D.T.  Thornton 144  College  avenue 

M.  H.  Anderson Rockville  .  .   .   . 
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Agricultural  Booms,  1 

Friday,  January  6, 1882.  j 

The  Association  met,  President  Sylvester  Johnson  in  the  ehair. 

PRESIDENTS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

However  little  the  president  of  this  association  may  know  of  the  means  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  objects  sought  by  its  organization,  usage  compels  him,  at 
its  annual  meetings,  to  tell  that  little.  It  is  not  expected,  at  least  in  this  instance, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  those  who  have 
given  much  more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  dairy  interest  than  he  haa,  but 
simply  to  introduce  some  topics  and  open  the  way  for  their  di^usslon. 

The  first  question  presented  to  my  mind  Ls,  why  is  there  so  general  a  want  of 
interest  in  an  industry  which  is  so  essential  to  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, as' well  as  to  the  material  interests  of  the  State. 

With  a  view  to  making  some  comparisons  of  the  dairy  interest  of  this  State 
with  other  industries,  I  have  made  some  calculations  based  upon  figures  obtained 
from  the  Statistical  Report  of  1880.  This  report  gives  394,832  cows  used  for  dairy 
and  breeding  purposes.  These  valued  at  $20  each  gives  the  sum  of  $7,896,640^ 
invested  in  cows  of  this  class.  We  also  find  the  amount  of  taxable  personal  prop- 
erty, for  the  year  1880  is  $192,382,202.  So  that  the  value  of  both  breeding  and 
dairy  cows  is  only  4-100  of  the  value  of  the  personal  property,  or,  in  other  word» 
there  were  only  $4  invested  in  cows  to  $96  invested  in  other  personal  property. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  whole- 
some milk  and  butter  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  State,  the  amount  thua 
invested  in  cows  seems  to  be  very  trifling.  On  the  name  basis  we  find  $13  out  of 
every  hundred  invested  id  horses,  or  over  threie  times  the  amount  invested  in  cows. 
Statistics  of  the  same  year  show  122,157,613  gallons  of  milk  obtained,  or  62  gal- 
lons to  each  person.  Probably  three-fourths,  or  45  gallons  of  this  is  used  for  but- 
ter making,  and  one-half  of  the  balance,  or  8^  gallons,  for  culinary  purposes, 
leaving  only  8^  to  be  used  as  food  by  each  person  in  one  year.  This  reduced,  gives 
the  allowance  to  each  person  of  our  State  of  272  gills  per  year,  or  74-1,000  of  a 
gill  each  day,  or  about  25-1000  of  a  gill  for  each  meal.  It  is  true  many  persons 
do  not  use  milk  as  food,  so  that  those  who  do  use  it,  get  somewhat  more  than  the 
above  figures  indicate,  yet  nothing  like  the  amount  necessary. 
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Again,  we  find  that  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1880,  produced  28,617,086  pounds 
of  hutter  in  Indiana.  This  gives  us  about  fifteen  pounds  for  each  inhabitant  for 
the  year,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  per  day,  and  less  than  one-quarter  of 
an  ounce  for  each  meal.  This  scanty  tiilowance  no  doubt  suggests  the  thought  in 
many  a  household,  that  moved  an  old  Quaker  friend  of  mine  to  say  to  his  boarder, 
"  George,  I  want  thee  to  get  the  worth  of  thy  money,  but  I  would  like  to  have  thee 
8prea<)  the  butter  on  thy  bi'ead  more  lightly."  When  we  consider  the  favorable 
conditions  that  exist  in  our  State  for  engaging  in  this  industry,  and  how  lucrative 
it  may  be  made  if  intelligently  followed,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  find  ourselves  so 
indifferent  on  this  subject?  Instead  of  a  very  scant  supply  for  homeccnsumption, 
we  ought  to  export  large  quantities  of  dairy  products.  Instead  of  this  I  am  told 
ire  actually  send  large  rjums  of  money  to  other  localities  where  the  conditions  for 
producing  these  articles  of  diet  are,  at  most,  not  more  favorable  than  in  our  State. 
My  opinion  is  that  we  have  run  to  hog  too  much  in  Indiana,  greatly  to  our  disad- 
vantage both  as  to  health  and  wealth.  Referring  again  to  statistics  we  find  that 
the  value  of  hogs  in  this  State  for  the  same  year  is  $29,054,033,  while  that  of  cows 
is  $13,819,120,  or  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  hogs.  From  careful  observation  I 
conclude  that  $100  carefully  invested  in  cows  will,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  return 
to  the  owner  more  money  than  if  invested  in  hogs. 

When  we  consider  the  import«ince  of  milk  as  a  diet,  especially  for  children, 
and  view  the  facts  presented  by  the  foregoing  figures,  we  at  once  recognize  the 
want  of  greater  interest  in  this  industry  by  the  people  generally.  Then  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  "How  can  we  best  interest  the  masses  in  this  industry?"  One 
of  the  means  we  have  already  adopted  in  the  organization  of  this  association. 
Bat  this  being  a  State  institution,  and  only  meeting  once  a  year,  and  the  attend- 
ance being  small,  we  do  not  reach  the  masses  to  the  extent  desired.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  la«t  few  years  in  the  right  direction  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  dairy  stock,  notably  the  Jerseys.    Much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  formation  of  associations  are  necessarily  important  to  the  success  of  the 
object  sought.  Ours  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  not  as  yet  accomplished  much,  but 
in  my  opinion  is  just  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  usefulnes  not  heretofore 
realised.  Ours  is  an  unselfish  work.  We  do  -not  labor  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
people  of  our  State.  It  is  true  we  enjoy  our  fine  healthy  cows,  our  good  pure  milk 
and  butter;  and  while  our  home  dairies  do  something  towards  replenishing  our 
somewhat  scanty  purses,  they  also  add  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  our 
families.  And  yet  we  are  so  unselfish  as  to  desire  our  neighbors  and  all  of  the 
people  of  our  State  to  enjoy  these  blessings  with  us.  We  desire  to  add  to  their 
happiness  and  thereby  increase  our  own.  It  is  true  we  like  good  prices  for  our 
Jersey  calves,  but  then  we  want  our  neighbors  to  raise  calves  that  they  can  get 
^ood  prices  for,  too.  i£ut,  seriously,  we  ought  if  possible  to  secure  a  better  attend- 
ance and  greater  interest  in  our  State  organization,  and  then  its  influence  may  be 
extended  throughout  the  State  through  local  organizations.  Our  association 
already  commands  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  Legislature;  for 
jrou  will  remember  at  our  last  meeting  we  passed  resolutions  asking  the  Legislature 
to  pass  an  act  punishing  those  who  adulterate  food  and  drink.  The  Legislature  at 
onoe  adopted  the  suggestion  and  gave  us  a  fair  law  on  this  subject,  which  no  doubt 
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ha8  saved  much  physical  distress  and  many  lives.  An  effort  is  being  made  bj 
dairymen  (not  members  of  this  association  I  am  glad  to  say,)  to  break  down  or 
nentralize  the  effects  of  this  law.  I  hope  this  meeting  will  take  such  action  as 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  friends  of  the  law  in  the  efforts  to  sustain  it,  and  to 
thwart  the  aims  of  those  attempting  its  overthrow.  Since  writing  the  foregoing, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Conner,  State  Statistician,  has  placed  in  my  hands  the  statistics  of  1881, 
from  which  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  much  better  showing  for  the  dairy  industry  than 
is  exhibited  in  another  portion  of  this  paper. 

From  these  we  learn  that  the  excess  of  cattle  in  1881  over  1880  is  204,020,  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  for  the  same  time  is  223,721.  So  that  it 
appears  we  are  not  ''running  to  hog''  at  all,i>ut  rather  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  concluding  this  hastily  written  and  very  imperfect  paper,  I  again  thank  yon 
for  your  partiality  in  making  me  your  presiding  officer  one  year  ago,  and  I  now 
take  great  pleasure  in  returning  to  you  the  trust  then  bestowed. 


THE  DAIRY  IN  INDIANA. 


BY    P.   D.    HAMMOND. 


Vif-i 


Gentlemen  of  the  Dainjm4^^8  Asuociation  of  Indiana: 

Granting  what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  viz:  That  in  all  the  conditions,  except 
climate,  this  State  is  equal  to  any  otlicr  for  the  business  of  dairying.  Let  us  come 
straight  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions.  As  to  the  single  exception  noted, 
it  may  be  said  of  climate  that,  while  ours  is  not  quite  as  favorable  as  cooler 
latitudes,  it  merely  necessitates  some  extra  care  and  painstaking  to  overcome  all 
difficulty  in  that  regard.  The  dairy  business,  like  all  other  industries,  is  undergo- 
ing that  transition  of  methods,  which  involves  the  changes  from  manual  to 
mechanical  power,  from  mixed  to  divided  labor,  from  individual  skill  to  scientific 
system.  Under  the  original  system  of  isolated  individual  dairies,  the  highest  per- 
fection attained  in  America  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  New  York.  Nothing 
approaching^  it  was  ever  seen  in  Indiana.  Here,  we  will  say  in  Otsego  county,  yon 
visit  a  dairy  farm  in  the  fall.  In  a  coo!,  dry  and  cl4^n  cellar,  is  the  product  of 
the  whole  summer's  work,  2,000  or  3,000  pounds  of  butter  packed  in  sweet,  wooden 
firkins.  Is  it  good  butter?  The  fact  that  it  was  so  made  and  so  laid  down  that 
the  whole  product  of  four  to  six  months  is  alike  sweet  and  redolent  of  clover  and 
green  pastures  answers  that  question.  I  will  not  say  that  1^  lot  of  such  butter  of 
such  an  age  can  not  be  produced  and  put  upon  the  market  in  Indiana,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  ever  has  been  done.  Yet  even  this  splendid  success  of  hard  toil  and  the 
skill  born  of  experience  is  soon  to  give  place  to  the  factory  and  written  science. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  dairy  interest  of  Indiana  is  of  the  first  importance  and 
rapidly  growing.  Wherein  lie  the  principal  defects  of  the  business,  and  what  can 
be  done  for  its  improvement?    These  are  the  practical  questions  that  I  will  brieflj 
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discuss.  The  first  point  relates  to  the  cows  and  their  management.  Among  New 
York  dairymen  a  good  cow  gives  fourteen  to  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and 
produces  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  hutter  per  week.  Id  Texas  a  man  may  own  one 
thousand  cows,  yet  he  can  not  obtain  milk  for  his  cofiee.  Whence  the  difference? 
All  in  methods  and  objects.  The  New  Yorker  wants  milk,  the  Texan  wants  beef. 
The  dairy  demands  milk.  So  we  must  begin  with  the  cow  which  has  been  properly 
described  as  a  milk  machine  converting  grosser  material  to  milk  with  more  or  less 
effect  as  she  is  well  or  ill  managed.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  this  State  now  a 
small  element  of  intelligent  dairymen  who  handle  cows  with  skill.  But  in  general 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  aggregate  waste  and  loss  on  cows  I  suppose  amounts  to 
almost  one-half  of  their  possible  profit.  The  first  common  mistake  is  in  the  period 
that  cows  run  about  eating  and  go  dry.  With  average  farmers,  this  is  about 
half  the  time.  With  milk  and  dairy  interests  in  view  a  cow  should  never  rest 
from  milking  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year,  and  with  the  right  treatment  she 
should  not  run  more  than  four  weeks,  nor  less. 

Why  do  cows  dry  up  so  suddenly?  The  cause  is  partly  hereditary  in  this 
country,  which  will  require  some  generations  of  careful  breeding  to^remove.  Prob- 
ably no  management,  however  skillful,  could  prolong  milking  in  a  Tex^s  cow 
beyond  three  or  four  months,  anil,  for  that  matter,  the  same  is  true  of  many  scrub 
cows  in  Indiana.  When  calves  are  raised,  and  it  has  been  very  unkindly  said 
"there  are  always  enough  fools  to  raise  calves^"  the  milking  habit  of  the  cow  is 
commonly  ruined  by  the  treatment  of  the  first  six  weeks.  Now  you  may  kill  the 
calf  at  three  days  old,  and  sell  the  dekin  skin,  i.  e.,  you  may  do  this  if  you  are 
more  brutish  than  the  calf's  mother  and  father,  and  then  if  the  cow  is  properly 
fed  and  milked,  she  will  "hold  out"  well  ten  to  eleven  months.  Secondly,  the 
calf  mav  be  fattened  for  the  Dutch  butcher  about  six  weeks,  which  is  another  bar- 
barous  practice,  as  a  custom.  But  if  the  calf  is  to  be  made  veal,  it  must  suckle 
the  mother.  It  can  not  be  well  fattened  by  feeding  while  so  young.  But  take 
notice,  if  the  cow  is  to  be  worth  much  to  the  dairyman  after  the  calf  is  gone,  the 
latter  must  not  run  with  its  dam  either  day  or  night ;  it  should  not  suck  either 
before  or  after  partial  milking,  but  calf  and  milker  should  draw  off  the  lacteal 
simultaneously,  the  milker  finishing  alone  in  order  that  all  the  four  parts  of  the 
udder  are  entirely  exhausted.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  The  flow  of  milk  is 
complete  from  all  its  sources,  and  its  removal  must  be  even,  quick  and  regular, 
otherwise  it  will  tend  to  diminish.  Yet  the  common  practice  is  to  turn  in  the  calf 
and  then,  after  it  is  removed,  sometime  when  you  get  ready,  to  "strip"  the  coWr 
But  suppose  you  raise  the  calf?  Then  it  must  be  weaned  before  it  is  a  week  old 
and  fed,  properly  fed,  in  ways  that  I  will  omit  to  describe  here,  and  both  cow  and 
calf  will  turn  out  well.  But  it  is  the  lazy,  shiftless  and  stupid  management  of  the 
first  six  weeks  that  lays  the  foundation  of  an  early  reduction  of  the  milk  or  its 
entire  suspension.  The  ill  feeding,  watering,  milking  and  exposure  of  the  cow  to 
discomforts  comprise  the  other  causes  of  small  and  brief  yield.  No  milking  can 
be  properly  done  with  one  hand  while  holding  a  cup  in  the  other,  and  a  heifer, 
the  first  fruitful  year  should  be  persistently  fed  up  and  milked  as  long  as  she 
yields  a  gill  a  day.  So  much  for  the  cow  which  is  well  treated  for  dairy  purposes 
by  comparatively  few.  Those  who  keep  dairies  for  the  sale  of  milk  manage  the  best^ 
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except  tiuch  aR  are  within  reach  of  starch  factories.  Good  butter  can  not  be  made 
from  bad  material  fed  to  the  milk  machine.  As  to  butter  making  by  individuals, 
farmers'  wives,  we  all  know  what  it  is  in  its  varied  aspects  and  conditions.  While 
there  are  some  as  good  butter  makers  in  this  State  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  the 
larger  portion  of  what  is  termed  country  butter  is  of  inferior  quality  when  brought 
to  market.  Many  have  not  facilities  for  making  a  good  article,  others,  and  the 
majority,  possess  neither  skill  nor  diBposition  to  excel.  The  market  ofiers  little 
Inducement  to  do  well.  For  when  the  neat  and  fastidious  old  Quaker  woman 
brings  her  golden  stamped  rolls,  made  with  unstinted  pains  to  the  country  store, 
she  generally  gets  the  same  price,  no  more,  as  she  sees  paid  for  some  old  pipe 
smoker's  white  and  rancid  grease,  and  is  humiliated  by  seeing  the  pride  of  her 
skillful  handiwork  dumped  into  a  pine  storebox  upon  a  heap  of  all  sorts  as  varied 
in  tints  as  Joseph's  coat,  and  far  more  atrongly  contrasted  in  odors.  An  almost 
total  want  of  discrimination  in  the  country  market  prevents  all  stimulus  to  the 
effort  for  excellence.  Merchants  think  they  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  rich  customer 
by  .classing  her  poor  butter,  second  or  third  grade,  and  reducing  the  price  three  or 
four  cents  on  the  pound.  It  is  better  policy  for  them  to  allow  full  price  and  then 
pitch  fhe  butter  into  the  back  yard.  I  have  known  that  very  thing  to  be  done. 
The  two  leading  faults  of  Indiana  dairying  then  are  first,  too  small  product  from 
the  cow;  and  second,  an  average  inferior  grade  of  butter  and  absence  of  induce- 
ment  to  improve. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  of  cheese  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  not  any 
passably  good  cheese  made  and  sold  by  farmers.  There  have  been  and  are  some 
attempts  at  factory  cheese,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  the  results  there  are  a  dismal 
failure.  Even  the  Ohio  Keserve  cheese  offered  in  our  retail  markets  here  is 
deplorably  bad,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  business.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  damp  hot 
summer  climate  it  is  not  possible  to  make,  cure  and  keep  a  first  class  article  of 
cheese  without  costly  artificial  preparations  and  appliances.  Even  when  these  are 
provided  at  much  expense,  the  skilled  labor  seems  to  be  yet  more  difficult  to  sap- 
ply.  There  is  not  much  really  good  cheese  produced  outside  of  New  York  State, 
and  there  they  still  try  to  cheat  by  over-coloring  and  various  devices. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I  suppose  the  objects  of  this  association  are  to  advance 
the  interests  of  its  members  and  to  promote  this  branch  of  productive  industry  in 
the  State.  What  conduces  to  the  one  will  aid  the  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  main  reliance  for  practical  advancement  must  be  upon  organized 
systems,  and  the  division  of  labor.  Let  anybody,  everybody  produce  the  milk  in 
large  quantities  or  small  and  then  let  skilled  hands,  aided  with  the  indispensable 
appointments,  manufacture  the  goods  for  market.  Indiana  will  never  develop 
any  considerable  dairy  industry  on  the  old  plan  of  individual  operations.  But 
with  the  right  sort  of  factories  and  creameries,  well  and  honestly  managed,  she 
will  make  this  line  of  business  one  of  the  first  importance  and  value  to  the  State. 
A  promising  start  has  already  been  made;  and  if  the  association  can  adopt  some 
measures  to  stamp  out  the  cheating  that  comes  of  short-sighted  avarice,  a  great 
stride  in  prosperity  will  be  made.  In  this  business,  more  if  possible  than  else* 
where,  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  A  good  reputation  founded  on  facta  is  a  for- 
tune, is  millions,  is  everything.     A  country  merchant  in  Kosciusko  county  last 
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week,  in  praising  some  batter  he  had  to  sell,  declared  it  was  a  better  article  than 
your  creamery  butter;  for,  said  he,  "I  know  what  that  is.  Your  city  fellows  buy  a 
lot  of  all  sort  from  country  stores,  work  it  over,  color  it,  and  then  sell  it  as  creamery 
butter.''  Now,  in  the  main  part  he  was  mistaken ;  but  that  very  thing,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, has  been  done  in  this  city,  the  rascals  thinking  they  could  deceive  the  public 
in  this  manner.  Thus  you  see  what  damage  is  done  to  the  reputation  of  creamery 
business,  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  few  men  who  narrowly  imagine  that  money  in 
hand  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  things  and  dearer  to  them  than  moral  principle 
and  a  good  conscience.  True  economical  science  is,  however,  all  on  the  side  of 
factory  system  in  developing  the  great  possibilities  of  this  industry  which  is  capa- 
ble of  building  handsome  fortunes  for  thousands,  and  of  enriching  the  State, 
taming  its  rich  pasturage  into  available  wealth. 

The  factory  system  and  the  exertions  of  this  association  must  necessarily  look 
to  all  the  collateral  influences.  You  must  teach  the  com  and  hog  farmers,  or  a 
part  of  them,  the  value  and  profits  of  the  cow,  and  the  great  difference  between 
good  and  poor  cows.  You  must  look  to  the  breeding  of  milk  stock.  Udder  as 
well  as  beef  must  attract  some  respectful  attention  upon  the  fair  ground,  and  the 
big  steer  must  make  a  bow  to  that  moat  charming,  to  my  eye,  of  all  animals,  the 
type  of  unobtrusiveness  and  usefulness,  the  dairy  cow.  In  lifting  the  dairy 
business  out  of  a  disconnected,  desultory  and  merely  pin-money  incidental  econ- 
omy into  an  organized,  intelligent  pursuit,  you  will  have  done  for  the  State  inesti- 
mable benefit  in  this:  that  you  add  one  to  its  lines  of  leading  productive  indus- 
tries. In  its  infancy  com  and  hogs  constituted  its  marketable  staples  for  exporta- 
tion. If  these  by  some  mischance  failed,  there  was  little  else  to  fall  back  on* 
Within  the  past  ten  years  wheat  raising  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  great  wealth 
bringing  crops,  and  beef  cuts  an  important  figure.  But  with  our  magnificent 
adaptation  to  grass  production,  nothing  else  is  wanting  but  the  organized  system, 
the  awakening  of  enterprise,  to  turn  grasses  and  corn  fodder,  so  much  of  which 
now  goes  to  waste,  into  milk  and  its  manufactured  products.  It  is  better  than  gold 
mines.  Com  may  be  cut  off  by  drouth,  wheat  runs  a  gauntlet  of  destructive  ene- 
mies every  day  after  the  tiny  bayonent  pricks  the  soil  till  the  grain  is  in  the 
warehouse.  The  best  herds  of  fattened  hogs  are  frequently  swept  away  by  the 
plague  the  very  week  they  were  depended  on  to  lift  a  mortgage,  but  a  good  herd 
of  dairy  cows  belonging  to  a  factory  system,  or  even  isolated,  under  the  right  man- 
agement, never  fails.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  chances  of  flood  and  drouth,  frost,  in- 
sect and  disease.  It  is  a  sure  crop  if  the  farmer  does  his  part.  It  will  hit  every 
year.  The  old  saw,  "  Don't  carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  is  wise.  In  new, 
pioneer  operations,  a  variety  of  industries  is  impossible,  but  as  States  grow  old  and 
population  thickens,  industries  must  spread  out,  all  opportunities  must  be  utilized. 
Indiana  has  a  very  great  opportunity  here,  and  the  time  has  fully  come  to  seize 
upon  it.  But  as  I  have  said,  one  man  can  not  do  much  alone,  nor  many  men 
separately.  The  day  of  large  dairies  manufacturing  their  butter  and  cheese  at 
home  has  about  gone  by,  even  in  those  regions  where  they  have  reached  the  best 
success.  Better  methods  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  modern  times  aie  to  be 
considered.  It  is  often  argued  that  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  manufactures. 
Let  us  have  them.     Let  us  have  factories  to  work  up  the  raw  material  that  is  pro- 
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duced  on, our  own  soil.  Some  States  raise  cotton  for  their  staple,  some  sugar;  but 
they  grow  no  grass.  The  naked  red  soil,  destitute  of  a  rod  of  green  sward  in  sam- 
mer,  makes  the  northern  man  homesick — repels  him.  We  grow  gra^s.  It  comes 
itself  and  stays  with  us.  And  there  is  money  in  it  through  an  industry  which  70a 
are  this  day  considering  how  to  promote.  Whether  Indian^  shall  come  to  the 
front,  shall  surpass  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  or  any  other  State  in  this  honest 
and  honorable  competition  depends,  not  on  her  natural  capabilities,  for  these  are 
sufficient,  but  on  the  enterprise,  activity  and  foresight  of  those  who  seek  employ- 
ment  and  its  rewards  for  both  labor  and  capital  in  the  legitimate  road  of  pro»- 
perity.. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAIRY.* 


BY   J.   E.   THOMPSON,   WATERLOO,    IND. 


(Jenilemen:  The  leading  question  before  this  convention  to-day  is  the  succeas 
of  the  dairy  interest  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  our  previous  meetings  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  Indiana  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  first-class  dairy.  State, 
except  the  educating  of  her  citizens  in  that  branch  of  industry.  We  havcendeav* 
ored  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  business  is  profitable,  and  that  first-class  dairy 
goods  can  and  have  been  produced  in  this  State,  and  still  the  people  are  slow  to 
believe  and  act.  And  now  the  question  arises  why  is  it  that  people  will  not  adapt 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  industry.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood , 
let  me  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  be  aban- 
doned or  neglected  in  order  that  this  branch  might  grow  and  supercede  others  that 
are  profitable,  but  that  it  might  be  nurtured  and  grow  up  in  harmony  with  the 
others  and  become  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  wealth  of  our  State.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that  gross  receipts  from  cows  in  this  State  have  been 
from  thirty  to  seventy  dollars  per  year  and  some  claim  a  higher  figure.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  deal  in  extremes  as  I  have  the  good  of  the  masses  at  heart,  and  wish  to 
deal  in  simple  and  unvarnished  facts,  and  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  or  create  a 
false  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced.  The  following  question  was 
propounded  to  me  by  one  of  our  experienced  dairymen  to  be  answered  here  to-day, 
as  follows,  to-wit:  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  dairying  in  Indiana  is  profit- 
able.  Therefore,  why  is  it  that  the  people  have  such  an  apathy  to  the  business. 
Now  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  a  few  of  what  I  think  are  the  main  reasons  for 
this  state  of  afiairs.  Printer's  ink  has  a  leading  place  in  all  the  callings  and 
business  of  this  country,  and  dairying  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  reach  the 
masses  through  the  influence  of  the  printing  press,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  bless- 
ing, but  sometimes  we  use  a  blessing  to  the  detriment  of  others,  not  that  I  think 
the  men  or  the  press  design  anything  but  the  enlightenment  of  their  readers.    But 
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^we  have  theoriBts  that  use  the  press  to  get  their  views  before  the  people,  and 
^whether  these  theories  are  true  or  false  is  often  expensive  to  demonstrate,  and  the 
people  of  this  State  have  been  humbugged  so  often  that  they  have  become  skeptical 
4o  all  new  theories,  and  will  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes,  when  it  is  demonstrated 
before  them.  Another  reason  is,  that  much  of  the  writing  upon  dairy  business  is 
*of  such  a  character  that  an  inexperienced  pernon  would  calculate  that  it  would  take 
JL  fortune  to  start,  and  besides  there  must  necessarily  be  a  manufactory  within  reach 
or  there  could  be  nothing  done.  Then  there  must  be  bought  some  Jersey  cows  at 
fabulous  prices  if  butter  is  to  be  made,  or  if  cheese  then  comes  in  the  Holsteins  or 
•some  other  thousand  dollar  cows,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  trying  to  discourage  the  breeding  of  fine  dairy 
rstock,  for  that  is  not  the  case.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  being  done  and  hope  that  it 
will  continue,  and  if  possible  double  the  profits  from  our  dairy  stock.  But  I  am 
iCryingto  deal  with  the  subject,  in  fact,  as  I  find  our  people  to-day. 

If  our  writers  would  encourage  the  people  to  care  for  the  stock  of  cows  we  have 
on  hand,  and  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  until  such  times  as  changes  could  be 
made  without  a  sacrifice,  there  would  be  some  encouragement  for  the  novice  to 
l}^in.  When  the  people  learn  that  feed  and  care  of  the  cow  is  one  of  the  largest 
factors  in  the  profits  of  the  cow,  they  have  learned  one  of  the  great  secrete  of  dairy- 
ing. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  J.  £.  Thompson,  of  Waterloo, 
lor  President,  and  G.  C.  Stevens,  of  Richmond,  Secretary. 

Adjourned  to  meet  during  the  State  Fair  of  1882. 
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SWINE  BBEEDEBS. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

Rooms  ok  thk  State  B(iaiiu  t'V  Auniri^LTURE,  » 
Wednesday,  Janusry  i,  1882.     ) 
wialioii  rael,  Vice-President  T.  W.  W.  Sunman  in  the  ehsir,  Wm.  A- 

mittee  od  claHiei>  of  swine  and  ^remiuma  at  Stale  Fair  reported,  and 
BCii»Hion  on  ihe  low  premiumH  paid  by  Indiaiin  Sute  Fair,  in  eonipari- 
r  neighboring  Stute   axmiciatiotiB,   and   alMi  in  conaidcriug   the  high 

to  wealth  that  Indiana  now  occupies;  the  association  directed  the 
UeaMw.  Jones,  Dragoo  and  Macy,  to  again  petition  the  State  Board  of 

to  increaee  Ihe  prices  and  preniiuma  in  awiiie  depnrtmeni. 

tiirer,  JameB  Mustard,  not  being  present,  in  tlirecied  Ui  report  at  next 

>iTing  officers  were  elected  : 
' — Dick  Jones,  Columbus. 
*lrlnii -  Jetue  Y.  I>emaree,  Franklin. 
— Wm.  A.  Mafj,  Lewisville. 
■— D.  L.  Thoma*,  EuahviUe.  , 

Co,iijnillee—T.  M.  Ecveal,  Clermont;  S.  Dragoo,  Fxlinbui^,  and  B.  L. 

iioniii  deaired  lo  know  how  much  concession  should  be   made  on  the^ 
eeder  when  an  animal  proved  barren,  or  a  non-breeder. 
..     Should  maite  good,  barren  aninials. 

If  a  breeder  sells  a  pig  and  it  is  non-breeder,  honor  demands  he 
ade  good. 

iAi'hk,  of  Greenaburg,     If  a  pig  is  sold  at  buver'a  risk,  he  should  be  the 
'ine  breeder  atands  good.     Aged  hogs  should  always  be  guaranteed. 
cff,  <;f  Coiiiieriiriile.     Hia  practice  is  alwaya  to   allow  the  dilfereDce  be- 
g  price  and  stock  hog  price  on  non-breeders, 
'cmarka  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mocy,  Mugg,  Thomas  and  others. 
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i).  Jone«  saggested  the  propriety  to  breeders  of  not  shipping  stock  C.  O.  D., 
but  in  all  cases  let  the  money  precede  the  shipping.  This  was  his  practice,  and  he 
thought  if  all  were  to  adopt  such  a  course  it  would  be  the  safest,  and  avoid  anxiety 
:aiid  much  trouble  and  loss. 

All  thought  such  a  course  the  best,  and  if  the  individual  who  wishes  to  pur- 
•chase  can  not  place  confidence  enough  in  a  breeder  to  order  on  his  word,  it  would 
be  best  to  cancel  order. 

J,  G.  Kingsbitryy  of  the  Indiana  Farmer^  desired  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
4i8sociation  on  Dr.  Haas'  swine  remedies : 

D.  Jonti,  So  far  as  I  know  hogs  that  were  treated  by  his  sanitary  measures 
3nd  without  his  medicine,  did  much  better  than  those  treated  with  his  medicine 
Jind  sanitary  measures.     He  thought  it  a  good  appetizer. 

'S'.  Dragoo.  Knew  of  cases  where  it  failed,  and  questioned  its  widespread  repu- 
tation; 

E.  CnldicdL  Thought  other  resources  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
<loctor's  medicine. 

Win,  A.  Macy  spoke  of  its  complete  failure  in  parts  of  Henry,  Rush  and  Fay- 
•«lte  counties,  being  fully  tested  by  reliable  breeders  and  well-to-do  farmers.  May 
•do  as  an  appetizer. 

There  were  some  similar  testimonies  given  by  other  breeders  present. 
D.  L.  Thomas  read  a  valuable  condensed  review  of  the  late  publicationrf  of 
CJongress  on  Swine  Diseases.     He  was  followed  by  Samuel  Dragoo,  with  a  paper  on 
The  Value  and  Best  Manner  of  Keeping  and  Feeding  Swine." 
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BY    II.    L.    THOMAS,    RISHVILLE,    INI). 


During  the  past  third  of  a  century,  wonderful  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
«li  classes  of  live  stock,  and  none  of  them  bears  the  stamp  of  progress  more 
•clearly  than  the  improved  hog.  The  "elm  peeler"  that  required  two  or  three 
years  to  grow  or  fatten,  has  been  supplanted  by  one  that  can  readily  be  put  into 
market  at  eight  to  ten  months  of  age.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  put  at  least  two 
•crops  of  hogs  into  market  instead  of  one.  But  while  this  product  is  so  quickly 
created,  the  farmer  neglects  to  carefully  consider  the  mochui  operandi.  If  a  feeder 
of  a  reflective  mind,  would  stop  and  think  when  throwing  out  feed  to  his  hogs,  how 
soon  that  raw  material  will  be  changed  into  pork,  he  would  be  struck  with  wonder 
4ind  amazement.  In  a  few  months  food  is  changed  into  blood,  lx)ne,  hair,  fat  and 
muscle  of  a  large  hog. 


/.-) 
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Feeding  the  improved  hog  under  pressure,  so  to  speak,  necessitates  a  rapid 
araimilation  of  food.  The  improvement  and  speedy  development  impairs  the 
vitality  of  the  hog,  and,  in  my  judgment,  makes  the  tender  pig  more  liable  to  disease' 

And  since  we  have  changed  the  nature  of  the  hog,  we  have  overlooked  the 
importance  of  keeping  pace  with  a  corresponding  change  in  his  general  treatment. 
He  is  out  of  his  natural  climate,  else  he  would  be  supplied  with  a  belter  coat  to 
protect  him  from  our  climatic  changtes.  Indeed,  the  breeder's  fancy  demands  that 
the  hog's  coat  be  made  finer  and  thinner,  s<^)  that  he  will  be  still  poorer  clad  for 
our  climate.  80  we  have  taken  the  hog  out  of  his  native  climate,  and  entirely- 
changed  his  habits  — two  radical  changes.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  can  we- 
successfully  raise  him  in  a  reckless,  slip-shod  manner? 

In  early  boyhood  I  saw  the  "elm  peeler"  roaming  the  forest  at  will.  Hi» 
omniverous  habits  met  with  a  great  variety  of  food.  He  ate  mast,  berries  and 
reptiles.  Wilh  his  long  nose  he  dug  up  worms,  bugs  and  roots.  He  had  access  to* 
all  the  native  plants  and  herbs,  and  to  the  ashes  and  charcoal  found  in  the 
"clearings"  of  the  pioneer.  The  alkaline  salts  of  the  soil  were  in  easy  reach. 
His  instinct  pointed  out  whatever  was  required  to  correct  irregularities  in  his- 
tiyatem.  The  forest  sheltered  him  from  storms  and  piercing  winds.  He  enjoyed 
healthy  surroundings.  Now  the  forest  is  changed  to  fertile  fields.  The  hog  is- 
brought  from  nature's  shelter  to  open  ground  one-fourth  clad  with  a  suit  of  fine,, 
thin  hair.  He 'keenly  feels  every  climatic  change.  The  modern  Ifog  wears  a  Hd^ 
in  his  delicate  nose  and  lives  upon  a  car{)et  of  sod,  while  worms  and  bugs  are 
propagated  beneath  to  prey  upon  the  next  crop  of  grain.  He  gets  no  flesh  to  eat; 
native  herbs  have  disappeared  ;  nor  can  he  dig  for  roots.  He  is  confined  generally 
to  <me  diet— grass  or  grain.  At  fatting  time  he  is  put  in  a  pen  and  fed  in  the 
mud,  sleeps  in  the  mud  and  storm,  gets  sick  and  his  owner  can't  understand  it. 
One  hog  raiser  furnishes  no  protection  from  climatic  changes  and  his  hogs  contract 
cold  and  die.  Another  wishes  to  "change  "  his  hogs  and  turns  them  from  sheltered 
beds  into  exposed  fields,  and  diphtheria  sweeps  away  a  large  per  cent.  A  third^ 
more  careful  than  the  average,  builds  a  tight  hog  house  with  little  or  no  ventila- 
tion. Of  a  cold  morning  a  dense  vapor  is  rising  and  the  hogs  are  nearly  suffocated,, 
and  when  called  out  to  feed  they  are  thoroughly  chilled.  Pneumonia  numbers  it» 
victims.  A  fourth  neglects  to  give  his  hogs  the  **  preventives "  that  they  used  te 
get  in  the  forest,  and  their  systems  are  clogged  with  parasites.  The  intestines  of 
some  are  punctured,  the  lard  worm  preys  upon  others,  and  still  others  are  afflicted 
with  lung  worms.  Death  reduces  his  herd.  Now,  let  these  hog  raisers  meet  and 
talk  over  the  situation.  Without  careJuUy  noting  the  circumstances  attending  eaclk 
herd,  nor  the  symptoms  when  sick,  without  a  single  postmortem  examination,  tbejr 
unanimously  agree  that  all  their  hogs  died  of  "  cholera,"  and  adjourn  nine  die. 

The  foregoing  prepares  the  way  to  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  when  we,. 
the  swine  producers  of  the  United  States,  come  to  give  more  earnest  thought  U> 
our  business ;  to  study  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  hog  and  supply  them ;  to 
apply  more  practical,  common  sense  rules  in  the  general  management  of  our 
herds.    Then  the  mortality  among  swine  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

What  I  have  said  will  suggest  remedies,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  evils  men- 
tioned. 
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But  the  thoughtful  breeder  can  easily  manage  all  these  difficuItieB  in  compari- 
son with  the  terrible  malady — temine  plague  or  fever — that  hae  been  so  destructive 
and  so  little  understood.  I  have  always  read  with  interest  everything  I  could 
find  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  also  made  it  a  point  to  converse  freely  with 
persons  who  have  su fibred  financially  by  this  disease.  But  I  never  had  any  prac- 
tical experience  till  last  fall,  when  I  lost  a  few  fine  Poland  Chinas.  Fortunately 
at  that  juncture  I  had  access  to  United  States  agricultural  reports  treating  upon 
the  identical  disease,  which  I  studied  carefully  and  with  great  interest.  And  I 
wish  to  present  briefly  my  own  observations,  and  especially  the  germ  of  the  re- 
ports mentioned.  In  August,  1878,  (jommissioner  Le  Due,  having  been  voted  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  to  defray  expenses,  appointed  a  '' commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  determine  the  causes  producing,  and  if  possible  discover  remedies  for, 
some  of  the  more  contagious  and  destructive  diseases  incident  to  domesticated 
animals."  He  appointed  examiners  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Some  of  those  examiners 
pursued  their  investigations  at  intervals  till  1880.  The  result  proves  that  that 
was  the  most  gigantic  step  ever  taken  in  this  country  toward  understanding  and 
stamping  out  contagious  diseases.  All  the  diseases  heretofore  mentioned  have 
been  confounded  with  swine  plague.  It  is  a  distinct  and  separate  disease,  and  was 
imported,  like  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle.  It  has  played  havoc  among  herds 
under  every  conceivable  circumstance  and  respected  no  breed  from  the  veriest  scrub 
to  the  most  highly  bred.  No  "specific"  or  "  sure  cure"  has  been  found,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  be.  Preventive  and  sanitary  measures  should  always  form  a  part  of 
the  general  management  of  swine.  Yet  there  have  l)een  outbreaks  that  would 
seem  to  baffle  sanitary  regulations.  In  one  instance  large  numbers  died  with  the 
plague  that  had  fine,  shady  range  on  rolling  ground  and  fed  principally  on  the 
buttermilk  of  a  creamery  with  a  small  ration  of  corn.  In  another,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  head  (nearly  whole  herd)  died,  that  had  a  range  of  a  large  clover 
field  and  fed  the  slops  of  a  city  hotel.  A  herd  fed  the  offal  of  a  slaughter  house, 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  other  f'oo^,  was  the  first  to  take  the  disease  in  that  locality, 
and  snfiTered  greatly.  And  quite  frequently  it  breaks  out  among  hogs  following 
fat  cattle.  Dr.  Salmon,  of  North  Carolina,  says  hogs  have  died  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  board ;  and  that  he  "  met  with  hundreds  of 
cases  where  animals  had  large  pastures  and  other  food  in  addition  daily,  where 
such  popular  preventives  as  salt  and  ashes,  sulphur,  tar,  oil  of  turpentine,  charcoal 
and  copperas  were  freely  and  regularly  given,  where  the  majority  of  animals  were 
neither  too  fat  to  be  vigorous  nor  so  poor  as  to  be  wanting  in  this  respect,  and  yet 
from  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent,  succumbed  to  this  afiection."  He  also  found  it  "  as 
fatal  in  the  elevated  and  healthful  west,  with  its  immense  mountain  ranges,  as  in 
the  malarious  east."  Further,  "the  disease  rages  irrespective  of  these  climatic 
and  hygienic  extremes ;  and  this  becomes  still  plainer  when  we  add  that  in  Swauna- 
noa  township  of  Buncombe  county  (mountainous)  the  loss  reached  sixty  per  cent." 

The  Commissioners  held,  probably,  a  thousand  post  mortem  examinations, 
made  numerous  experiments,  tried  many  remedies  and  preventives  and  learned 
the  observations  and  experiments  of  hundreds  of  farmers.  So  from  all  sources 
they  have  gathered  a  valuable  fund  of  information. 
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Dr.  Dunlop,  of  Iowa,  in  pursuing  his  investigation,  gives  this  important  rule  : 
**  If  the  herd  is  not  doing  well,  if  they  do  not  eat  well  and  appear  less  active  than 
usual,  at  once  examine  the  tongues  of  a  few  and  notice  the  color;  if  the  tongues 
are  red  and  contracted  give  sour  slop  or  turn  them  on  clover  pasture  or  on  green 
food,  and  they  will  at  once  improve.  If  their  tongues  are  large,  pale  and  flabby, 
give  corn,  corn  meal,  cooked  root  vegetables,  and  add  soda  to  the  feed,  or  soda  and 
milk,  but  give  no  sour  slop.  The  large,  white,  pale  tongue  shows  that  the  stomach 
and  blood  are  in  acid  condition  and  need  alkalies ;  the  contracted  red  tongue  shows 
a  sub-acid  condition,  and  that  acids  or  sour  remedies  are  needed.  For  years  the 
farmers'  journals  have  lauded  clover  fields,  and  have  advised  keeping  swine  apon 
a  clover  during  the  entire  summer,  on  the  score  of  economy  of  feed  and  health. 
As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  good  advice,  and  yet  following  this  advice  hVs  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  among  swine.  When  the 
clover  range  is  on  clay  soil,  or  the  hogs  have  access  to  clay  banks,  and  the  use  of 
rings  is  avoided,  all  will  go  well,"  otherwise  the  treatment  invites  disease. 

Dr.  Detmers  and  Prof.  Law  tried  many  experiments  by  inoculation,  and  found 
that  the  virulent  matter  would  take  after  being  frozen,  dried,  or  preserved  in  liq- 
uids for  a  year.  They  successfully  inoculated  calves,  sheep,  rabbits  and  rats.  The 
virulent  matter  is  found  most  concentrated  in  the  excrement  and  urine  of  hoirs. 
Animals  feeding  with  diseased  hogs  are  liable  to  devour  the  virus  and  spread  the 
disease.  Birds  may  carry  it  on  their  feet  and  alight  on  hogs  miles  away,  and  by 
their  feet  coming  in  contact  with  a  wound  inoculate  the  plague.  Crows  and  buz- 
zards may  carry  germs  of  the  disease  in  their  excrement  to  distant  herds.  In  va- 
rious ways  it  can  be  communicated.  The  plague  is  not  considered  a  sporadic 
disease,  but  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  or  the  animal  taking  the  germ  into 
\U  system  in  its  drink  or  food.  The  germ  hafl  been  detected  readily  in  ponds  and 
streams  frequented  by  sick  hogs.  Seemingly  well  authenticated  instances  are  cited 
where  the  disease  has  been  spread  by  the  wind,  water,  hauling  dead  hogs  to  ren- 
dering tanks,  shipping  sick  hogs  on  railroads,  and  hogs  eating  portions  of  dead 
animals  that  have  been  carried  into  their  pastures  by  dogs  or  running  streams. 
But  these  are  contradicted  by  herds  of  hogs  remaining  healthy  in  lota  adjoining 
the  pens  of  sick  hogs;  by  healthy  herds  not  contracting  the  disease  when  drinkin|r 
daily  from  the  same  stream,  and  just  below  where  sick  hogs  drink  and  wallow  ; 
and  last  fall  hundreds  of  hogs  that  had  died  of  the  swine  plague,  were  hauled  to 
the  Rushville  rendering  tank,  and  I  could  not  learn  of  a  single  hog  along  the 
highways  contracting  the  disease;  and  the  offal  (lungs,  liver,  etc,)  of  those  dead 
hogs  were  thrown  out  and  consumed  by  a  herd  of  hogs  and  pigs  raised  in  the  lot 
around  the  rendering  tank.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  the  proprietor  for  years, 
and  he  never  has  the  disease  in  his  herd.  These  observations  go  to  show  that  we 
have  not  yet  discovered,  to  a  certainty,  how  the  disease  is  spread. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE  OR  FEVER. 


The  general  symptoms  nearly  always  present  are:  Drooping  ears;  dull  look  of 
the  eyes ;  staring  a|)pearance  of  the  hair ;  back  arched ;  the  flank  tucked  up ; 
stupor;  loss  of  appetite;  disposition  to  lie  down  with  nose  hid  in  the  bedding; 
staggering  gait;  shivering  and  more  or  less  coughing;  offensive  smell  and  peculiar 
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color  of  excremento.  Other  Bymptomp  are  often  present:  vomiting;  constipation, 
sometimes  purging;  bleeding  at  the  nose;  eruptions  on  the  ears;  mucus  in  the 
corner  of  the  eyes;  partial  or  total  blindness;  accelerated  and  often  laborious 
breathing;  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  vitiated  appetite; 
and  sometimes  the  skin,  lips,  gums  and  lower  jaw  bone  become  ulcerated. 

The  morbid  j^rocesHy  though  essentially  the  same,  may  have  its  seat  in  many 
different  organs  or  parts  of  the  system  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  changes. 
Hence,  the  same  disease  presents  different  aspects  in  different  animals.  The 
disease  may  attack  the  brain,  lung,  heart,  liver,  pleura  and  pericardium,  peri- 
toneum, lymphatics,  spleen,  all  mucous  membranes,  and  even  the  skin.  The 
pulmonal  tissues  and  lymphatic  glands  are  invariably  affected. 

When  the  attack  is  violent  and  its  principal  seat  is  located  in  any  of  the 
vital  organs,  death  is  liable  to  ensue  at  any  moment.  When  an  important  organ 
is  paralyzed  there  can  be  no  hope  of  recovery.  In  .4ess  violent  attacks  a  rational 
treatment  may  assist  nature  in  throwing  off  the  disease;  while  animals  having  a 
mild  attack,  particularly  of  the  less  important  organs,  can  recover  without  treat- 
ment. Last  fall  I  had  five  head  attacked  with  diarrhoea.  Two,  from  the  first, 
neemed  to  be  beyond  human  aid.  I  gave  the  other  three  (in  fact  all  five)  essence 
of  Jamaica  ginger,  which  seemed  to  help  them  and  they  recovered.  But  the  idea 
of  an  absolute  "specific"  is  an  absurdity.  W^hen  such  a  thing  shall  have  been 
discovered  physicians  will  also  have  discovered  specifics  for  all  <mr  ills,  which, 
when  placed  in  every  household,  will  arrest  diseases  and  the  human  family  will 
cease  to  die. 

Those  commissioners  tried  every  remedy  they  could  devise,  and  heard  battallions 
of  farmers  relate  their  treatment,  including  many  "sure  cures,"  but  found  nothing 
that  proved  satisfactory.  But  in  the  way  of  preventives  they  seemed  to  have  solved 
the  problem.  Dr.  Detmers  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  carbolic  acid,  iodine, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  etc.,  and  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  arresting  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Carbolic  acid  is  recommended  as  preferable  on  account  of  cheap- 
ness, leaving  no  bad  effect,  and  being  easily  administered  by  any  one.  In  his 
experiments  he  took  herds  containing  sick  hogs  and  separated  the  sick  from  the 
others,  and  gave  ten  drops  of  cabolic  acid  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight, 
in  pure  water.  In  no  instance  were  there  new  cases  of  sick  hogs.  Pigs  were 
inoculated  and  others  fed  infected  food  and  given  the  acid,  and  no  evil  effects 
followed.  So  it  seems  an  absolute  preventive  has  been  found.  Swine  plague  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  spread  to  twenty-nine 
States  and  Territories.  Yet  it  may  be  stamped  out  if  the  sick  hogs  are  speedily 
destroyed  or  separated,  preventives  used  among  the  healthy  hogs  and  sanitary 
rules  observed. 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  popular  preventives,  such  as  salt,  ashes,  tar, 
sulphur,  black  antimony,  lime,  copperas,  etc.,  for  these  will  expel  the  parasites, 
and  save  thousands  of  hogs  annually  from  the  ravages  of  other  diseases  first 
mentioned.  And  without  access  to  these  the  hog  will  become  debilitated;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  would  be  in  poor  condition  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
plague.  If  the  hog's  surroundings  are  healthy  and  his  physical  condition  good  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  any  disease.     We  may  think  we  have  everything  about  right 
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when  disease  appears  in  onr  herds.  But  there  is  a  wrong  somewhere.  Faultj 
food,  impure  water  aftd  climatic  changes  invite  disease.  The  breeders'  becst  aafe- 
guard  is  eternal  vigilance. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SWINE. 


BY    SAMUEL   DRAGOO. 


Mr.  PresxderU  and  Brother  Swine  Breeders : 

The  subject  that  I  shall  introduce  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  I  hardlj  know 
where  to  begin.  From  March  Ist,  1880  to  March  let,  1881,  there  were  slaughtered 
12,243,353  hogs;  supposing  that  they  average  two  hundred  pounds  it  would  make 
2,448,670,800  pounds,  that  at  five  cents  per  pound  would  make  the  enormous  sum  of 
$122,433,540.00.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pork  trade  and  our  extended  com- 
merce, and  from  the  fact  that  the  Central  and  Great  Western  States  will  continue  to 
be  the  home  of  the  porker;  and  foreign  nations  are  largely  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  their  supply  of  pork,  notwithstanding  the  recent  trichime  scare,  the  fact  in 
American  pork  is  among  the  best,  and  other  nations  are  not  slow  to  learn  this.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  behooves  breeders  to  know  just  how  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have  to  feed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  we  feed  for  profit  we  mast 
have  animals  well  bred  and  with  an  inherent  aptitude  to  fatten  ;  with  such  animalM 
judiciously  managed  they  become  among  the  most  profitable  in  farm  husbandry. 
I  will  lay  down  a  few  plain  rules  that  will  answer  in  most  cases.  Suppofie  the 
breeder  has  good  sows  to  begin  with,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  better 
than  good  vigorous,  square,  broad  Poland  Chinas.  Such  sows  make  the  ground- 
work of  a  valuable  herd  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  In  the  second  place  we 
must  have  an  A  No.  1  boar;  he  must  be  well  bred  and  well  farmed,  as  the  male 
stamps  his  character  in  a  very  high  degree  on  his  offspring.  Right  here  pedigree 
comes  in  on  both  sides  and  especially  on  the  boar's,  as  no  breeder  can  afford  to 
breed  from  grade  animals.  While  the  produce  of  a  high  grade  may  often  be  very 
satisfactory,  yet  we  never  know  when  or  where  the  current  of  scrub  blood  will 
crop  out  in  poor  feeders  or  in  ill  shaped  animaln.  For  this  reason  it  is  money  in 
the  pocket  of  the  farmer  to  breed  from  the  best  all  the  time,  as  nice  smooth  hogs 
are  worth  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  more  per  pound  than  rough  ones, 
which  on  fifty  to  one  hundred  hogs  would  make  a  difference  of  from  thirty  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  This  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  and  would  considerablj 
more  than  pay  for  a  good  boar.  If  we  have  well  shaped,  vigorous  sows  and  a 
well  shaped,  vigorous  boar;  animals  in  such  condition  if  carefully  fed  on  good 
wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  water  and  grass,  or  artichokes,  would  be  healthy,  and 
as  health  vigor  is  what  we  want  in  breeding,  and  without  that  we  can  not  breed 
healthy  animals,  we  would  fail. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  articles  of  food  contain  more  material  for  fat  than  others, 
while  others  are  adapted  to  building  up  the  bone  and  muscle  and  other  conatitu- 
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tional  parts  of  the  animal.  Corn  contains  more  fat  than  any  other  food,  yet  its  con- 
stitutional strength  is  lost  in  its  lack  of  sugar,  salts  and  albumen,  consequently  an 
animal  fed  on  it  exclusively  will  have  a  weak  fatty  muscle  with  an  open  porous, 
bone,  tender  fatty  stomach  and  intestines,  and  will  readily  become  a  victim  to  any 
epizootic  influences  that  may  be  carried  to  him  in  the  atmosphere.  The  pea  con- 
tains more  nu,tritive  matter  for  bone  and  muscle  than  any  other  food,  and  excels 
all  others  except  corn  and  oats  in  fatty  matter,  but  the  crop  is  not  a  profitable  one 
owing  to  the  labor  required  in  producing  it.  If  we  desire  hogs  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution that  will  not  be  subject  to  disease,  it  will  be  well  to  feed  them  the  arti- 
choke, because  of  large  amount  of  sugar,  starch  and  salts  which  it  contains,  is  easily 
converted  into  material  to  supply  the  bone  and  muscular  system.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  raise  a  few  acres  of  artichokes  for  his  hogs,  as  they  can  be  raised  very  cheaply, 
and  as  a  preserver  of  the  health  they  arc  excellent.  If  we  would  raise  more  roots 
and  grass,  especialty  blue  grass  and  clover,  with  artichokes,  and  change  frequently, 
we. would  seldom,  if  ever,  have  disease.  I  consider  that,  when  epizootic  disease 
attacks  a  herd  of  swine,  especially  the  hog  cholera,  they  must  be  changed  and  put  in- 
to new  pasture ;  and  if  they  have  been  fed  corn,  stop  that  at  once,  and  feed  milk 
or  boiled  oats,  change  every  few  days  from  one  pasture  to  another  until  they  arc 
well.  1  have  little  faith  in  ^rugging,  believe  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  if 
breeders  would  adopt  sanitary  measures  and  live  up  to  them  rigidly,  he  would  be 
quickly  repaid  in  the  robust  constitution  of  his  animals.  First,  plenty  of  pure 
water,  avoiding  the  possibility  of  their  getting  foul  water,  especially  that  which 
falls  on  feed  lots  and  pastures  and  runs  into  low  places.  Such  water  becomes 
poisoned,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disease.  Second,  a  good  dry, 
clean  place  to  sleep;  and  in  mid  summer  or  from  the  time  that  rag-weed  and 
other  similar  weeds  are  in  bloom  and  until  frost  kills  them,  swine  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  run  through  them,  unless  cut  with  a  mower,  and  should  be  kept  out 
especially  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  as  the  dust  and  dew  afiect  the  lungs.  By 
following  these  directions,  and  those  of  changing  in  pasture  and  food,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  swine  would  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  farm  animals,  and  will  pay  a 
larger  profit  dn  food  consumed  than  any  other  animals  I  know  of.  This  has  been 
my  experience. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned  to  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Dragoo,  for  their  very  interesting  papers. 

J.  G.  Kingsbury  made  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  objects  of  the  association, 
and  assured  us  that  the  Luliana  Fanner  was  ready  to  print  any  matters  of  interest 
in  this  department  of  husbandry.  A  number  thought  that  the  Farmer  was  increas- 
ing in  valuable  information,  especially  in  the  stock  department. 

Owing  to  a  severe  buow  storm  a  number  of  our  members  were  prevented  from 
attending,  but  as  a  whole,  the  members  thought  the  occasion  was  a  profitable  one. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 

Monday  in  January,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  or  on  call  of   Executive 

Committee. 

Wm.  a.  Macy,  Secretary. 
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STATE  WOOL  QEOWERS'  ASSOOUTION. 


PROCEEdlNGS  OF  MAY  MEETING,  1881. 

BooMH  OP  State  Board  op  Aoriculturk. 
uvtociation  met  in  semi-annual  seBsion,  Wednd«day,  Mr;  26th,  and  wu 
I   order   by   Cal.  F.  Darnell.     Tlie   President   and   Vice-presideDt   being 
ily  abBcnl. 

Dungan  then  dixciiMied  "What  is  the  betit  mode  of  caring  for  the  difier- 
la  of  sheep,  tihelter,  ete.."  an  follows: 

educated  farmers.  They  are  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  tor  their  acta, 
hey  always  act  scientifically.  But  this  is  not  so  with  all  farmera.  Many 
>ng  in  a  slip-ahod  manner,  guefiaing  at  reaults,  and  most  generally  come 
the  hnlancc  in  the  wrong  column  of  the  ledger.     Farming  now   requires 

labor  to  make  it  profitable  and  elevating. 

ever  would  be  good  manngement  in  one  flock  or  breed  would  tie  good  for 

fheeii  iii  good  vigorous  coustilutions.  Breed  an  early  as  ewes  come  in 
eariy  lamb  is  wortli  one-nnd-fl-halt  late  ones.     Ewes  carry  their  lambs 

to  153  days.  1  keep  a  register  of  ewea  when  served,  and  have  my  ewe» 
nrked.    One  or  two  days  l>efore  lambing  the  udder  becomes  red  and  loclu 

I  watch  them  very  closely  till  the  lamb  fuckH. 
'  good  Kheplierd  xhould  attend  closely  to  his  Hock  every  day.    I  epeak 

always  on  hand  at  shearing  time  and  stay  right  with  my  flock ;  xhould 
with  old  dull  ahenrs  but  have  a  nice  cutting  pair.  I  always  look  at 
of  and  if  turned  under  and  crooked,  pair  it  ofi'  nice  and  smooth,  and 
>w  them  to  pass  after  they  become  lame.  Would  always  dip  lambe  ten  or 
days  after  shearing;  nhenr  tolerably  early  and  shelter  if  there  comes  cold 

n  my  lambs  and  give  them  good  fresh  pasture;  always  leam  them  to  eat 
'oning;  feed  ground  oats,  corn  and  bran,  one-third  each.  Oil  meal  would 
ent  also. 

Id  urge  that  no  wool  grower  goes  out  of  the  business  now  because  wool  is 
■u  can  keep  your  wool  and  the  price  will  be  better  by  and  by.  It  will  not 
weight  if  properly  baled  and  tied. 
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I  would  always  provide  shade  and  shelter  for  sheep.  I  cleau  out  my  pens  in 
winter  every  week.  But  do  not  believe  in  close  confinement,  as  sheep  wants  plenty 
of  fresh  air. 

J,  W.  Rohe.     Do  you  tie  your  sheep  while  shearing? 

Yes. 

J.  L,  Thompson.  1  object  to  tying  while  shearing.  Trim  hoofs  and  tag  about 
the  Ist  of  April. 

J.  W.  Robe.    How  do  you  tag  sheep? 

I  make  a  trough  like  a  saw  buck,  seven  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  so 
it  will  hold  two  sheep  at  once.  Then  lay  in  the  sheep  back  down  and  rump 
just  over  the  end  of  the  trough,  and  cut  off  about  three-fourths  of  the  length 
of  the  wool  around  the  rump  and  all  off  from  the  bag  up  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 

When  I  wean  my  lambs  I  do  not  put  them  on  a  fresh  pasture,  for  fear  of  scour- 
ing; make  the  change  gradual.  Do  not  clean  out  my  pens  as  often  as  Brother 
Dungan,  but  bed-up  when  ever  needed  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean. 

1.  J.  Fanpinar,  I  wean  my  lambs  by  making  a  creep  hole  into  a  separate  apart- 
ment in  which  food  is  placed,  and  when  they  get  to  eating  good,  shut  them  ofiT 
from  the  ewes  entirely  at  the  proper  time.  Ginger  and  salt  will  make  ewes  come 
into  heat  earlier  and  cure  snots. 

Han.  Lee  McDanids,  I  clean  my  sheep  stables  once  a  year.  I  see  my  sheep 
every  day.  If  ewes  have  twins  and  one  gets  away  from  the  ewe  and  she  refuses  to 
own  it,  rub  the  two  together.  I  tag  early  in  spring.  Dock  and  trim,  first  to  mid- 
dle of  April.  I  have  a  block  eighteen  inches  wide  and  eighteen  high,  place  but 
on  the  block  and  cut  the  sack  half  ofi,  this  lets  the  testicles  out  of  the  outward 
sack;  gather  them  by  thumb  and  finder  and  pull  them  out.  To  dock,  place  the 
feet  of  the  lamb  down  with  tail  on  the  block,  with  a  little  pruning  axe  and  mallet 
cut  the  tail  one  and  a  half  inches  long.  Push  up  the  skin  so  that  when  cut  it  will 
slip  down  and  cover  the  end  of  the  bone.  I  tar  the  tail  and  sack  with  the  fingers. 
I  don't  allow  a  sheep  to  come  up  twice  behind,  I  sell  him.  I  improve  my  flock  by 
selling  out  those  that  have  poor  fleeces,  and  keep  only  those  of  good  fleece  and 
right  shape. 

George  L.  Merritt,  woolen  manufacturer  of  Indianapolis,  being  present,  wa» 
called  on  and  said : 

."We,  as  manufacturers,  like  to  co-operate  with  the  wool  growers,  but  your 
meeting  is  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  for  us  to  meet  with  you.  Our  houses 
are  now  full  of  farmers  coming  in  with  their  wool,  and  our  time  is  required  at 
our  places  of  business. 

A  memher.     What  is  the  reason  wool  is  so  low  in  price  now? 

Mr,  MerrUt,  It  was  very  high  last  year.  Speculators  made  a  corner,  and 
many  manufacturers  sent  to  Australia  and  Europe  for  their  year's  supply.  The 
consequence  was  that  about  150,000,000  pounds  were  imported  last  year  thus  leav- 
ing mnch  of  the  last  year's  clip  in  the  farmers'  and  merchants'  hands.  So  we 
come  to  this  year's  clip  with  lots  of  old  wool  in  the  country. 

A  member.    What  wool  brings  the  best  price  now? 
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Tarilt.     Medium  wool  is  the  diobI  vtUutible  now.     Say  hi 

d:  the  best  price. 

9.  Merrill  &  Scott  being  selected  ne  a  committee  U>  paa 

wool  exhibited  by  difTereDt  members  of  the  associatioi 
ngsD  have  first  and  second  premioms  on  long  wools  .  . 
ivett,  first  and  nccond  premiums  on  medium  wools  .  ■ 
impson,  tirHt  and  second  premiums  on  fihe  wools.  .  .  . 
K  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  co 
in  passing  upon  the  grades  of  wool.  Carried  unanimou 
■'arquhar  moved  that  an  order  be  drawn  on  the  treasnr 
lOve  prtmiums.     Carried. 

W.  Sunman  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoi 
and  Metiers.  Sunman,  J.  L.  Thooipson  and  I.  J.  Parquha 
rted  tlie  following. 

lomiuitlcc  on  program  for  January  meeting,  ISS2,  ma 
hicb  was  adopted : 

■SB  of  President — Hon,  F.  Beelcr,  Indianapolis. 
liball  we  sell  our  Wool?-T.  Wilhite,  Middletown. 

i«  Tariff,  and  what   has  it   done  for  Sheep   Husbandi 
tie. 
to  Castrate  and  Dock  SuccKtwfully— A.  McClelland,  Dooi 

coume  shail  we  pursue  to  Increatv  the  Number  and  Qt 

— Cal.  Dnmcll,  Jndinnapolix. 

shall  we  supply  the  Ixioma  of  the  United  States  with  a 

lure? — Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton. 

'  Beets,  Mangel  Wuriel,  Eulabagas,  Carrots  and  ParBni 

unbandry-T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades.  . 

.  is  the  l>csl  mode  of  Wintering  fifty  or  more  Sbeep? — 

icteristics  of  Shropsh  i redo wns— Morgan  &  Cotton,  Newn 
allowing  paper  was  then  read  by  Uriah  Privett : 
aanner  and  time  of  breeding  ewes  la  not  all  that  we  hav 
place  to  keep  imperfect  animals  will  not  pay.  We  ws 
will  improve  our  flock  instead  of  degrading  it;  for  t 
vill  be  measured  by  its  value  for  mutton  and  wool. 
I  here  either  in  carcass  or  fleece,  for  the  mode  of  improi 
rove  the  other.    Sheep  husbandry,  like  everything  else, 

new  beginners  think  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
'u  them  out  on  pasture.  They  expect  big  profits  with  ti 
reports  from  the  difierent  farmers  over  the  country  that 

seem  to  think  tliat  big  flocks  will  pay  in  proportion. 
I  give  you  my  idea?  of  the  subject  you  have  aasigned  n 
toy  ewes  (roni  tbe  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  Novec 
ewes,  as  a  general  rule,  is  oot  to  allow  the  bucks  to  run  w 
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I  corral  m/  sheep  >l  niKht  I  lum  nut  my  buck  with  xhe  ewM, 
«eiTed  one  or  tvo  enea  tnkc  biro  out  an4  feed  him.  The  next 
turn  ont  the  buck  take  out  the  ewea  that  he  was  with  the  night  h 
are  no  ewea  in  heat  lei  him  run  with  Ihe  eves  taken  out  to  m 
are  served.  Then  I  take  tlie  nheep  otT  to  the  pasture  and  feed 
him  where  he  eiin  not  nee  the  ewen  ho  that  he  may  not  fret. 
feed  our  ewes  a  little  when  breeding  them.  Before  com niencing 
tag  mj  sheep.  I  will  not  allow  a  long  tailed  ewe  on  the  place.  1 
to  misH  a  whole  crop  of  lambn  by  negleclii^  thiH.     I  t<omelim< 

I  aim  to  keep  the  ewen  in  good  condition  all  winter,  by  so  do 
flow  of  milk  for  the  lamb.  1  dn  not  believe  in  giving  much  co 
be  accompanied  nith  something  else  thai  will  help  to  keep  them 
hay  in  very  good ;  when  itheep  are  kept  fat  on  com  principally 
tbeir  udder  when  lambing.  Ewen  carry  their  Iambs  from  14."j 
before  lambing  I  take  out  the  ewe  from  the  flock,  keeping  her  c 
aa  nhe  willnot  fret.  Dn  not  teed  corn  the  firsl  day  or  two  afU 
ewe  Bcenis  to  be  weak  give  her  one  or  two  me»i«ii  of  gruel  with  t 
of  port  wine  in  il.  If  you  want  your  lambu  to  grow  (ant  feed  (h 
and  the  way  to  dn  thia  in  to  have  a  pen  in  the  flhed  where  thi 
and  have  narrow,  shallow  troughs  low  down  !40  that  the  lamb  ca 
top  of  the  meal.  The  first  lamb  or  two  you  can  learn  to  eat  o 
when  about  tfn  to  fifteen  days  old  and  these  will  learn  all  ihi 
will  go  In  iheir  pen  at  night  to  keep  the  old  sheep  from  Ir 
AlwayH  clean  out  liie  lamb's  troughs  before  feeding  them.  This 
the  warmeM  part  of  the  abed.  Feed  your  lambs  till  Ihey  have  t 
days;  do  not  stop  feeding  xhort  but  gradually;  sheep  wants  to 
partiire  having  "bade  in  different  parlx  ho  ihcy  can  change  their 
that  will  be  belter  for  their  health.  Sheep  sliuuld  be  sailed  i>nc< 
watch  them  and  if  lliey  get  snotty  noscH  give  llieni  powderei 
ulL  Tar  is  also  very  good.  Take  leaf  tobacco  and  dry  it  on  ihc 
and  put  in  the  trough,  this  too  ia  very  good.  I  do  not  bel^ci 
Bolphur.  Think  that  dipping  sheep  is  best  to  kilt  lice  and  cure  d 
Dip  your  lauibii  and  old  sheep  when  you  shear  ever>'  year,  a 
healthy  sheep  as  a  general  rule. 

The  time  for  weaniuf;  lambs  I  think  is  from  (he  1st  of  Augu« 
joar  lambs  on  good  fresh  meadow  pasture  where  the  meadow 
give  them  plenty  of  water  or  they  will  fall  off.  Watch  your 
.  their  udders  do  nut  spoil — do  not  turn. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  reason  tor  not  breeding  early.  If  I  i 
we  want  to  make  the  most  dollars  with  the  least  labor.  Now, 
well  that  if  we  have  our  Isnibs  to  commence  Coming  the  first  of 
have  two  months  of  eiposure  in  cold  weslher.  Good  flock  mas 
their  nheep  at  night  im  well  as  in  the  day  lime,  it  they  think  th 
*nd  they  take  considerable  mure  feed  and  attention,  and  the  ' 
bat  very  little  the  first  of  October  following,  and  you  will  Ion 
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have  more  rtlunlcd  oiica.  My  experience  is  that  the  first  month  9 
good  flow  uf  milk  after  dropping  a  Iamb,  and  after  thai  she  will 
quently  if  ahe  drops  a  lamb  the  first  of  March  she  can  keep  it  j 
till  she  can  get  something  green  (o  eat  and  then  »he  wilt  contiaii 
flow  of  milk,  and  I  will  give  my  reanon  for  not  having  late  lam 
breeds  of  fine  nheep.  We  want  to  sell  niir  butk  lambs  for  breeden 
come  loo  late  they  do  oolget  largcenough  (or  service  in  Ihe  fal 
not  winter  ho  welt,  and  I  am  xatinfied  they  will  not  make  as  large 
harder  on  the  ewe  to  go  through  the  summer.  It  will  not  do  to  wi 
soon  as  eartv  ones.  I  will  give  you  one  more  reason  for  not  havit 
mence  coming  before  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  is,  when  your  I 
coming  the  first  of  March  Ihey  will  all,  or  nearly  so,  come  inside 
and  then  you  have  yonr  lambs  nearly  the  same  uixe.  Nothing  lot 
go  into  a  fine  flock  of  ahrcp  and  see  them  all  of  one  size.  Your  la 
a  better  price  on  an  average,  your  Sock  won't  look  like  it  had  cu 
the  other  hand,  where  you  aim  to  breed  early  lambs  your  ewes  i 
lambs  up  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  in  breeding  your 
there  is  not  near  so  much  labor  commencing  the  firvt  of  October. 

Mr.  Conktt.     What  is  dipping?    I  have  used  tobacco  stems, 

Str.  DuliguR  said  that  there  was  now  being  made  by  Dr.  Prilch. 
an  excellent  dip  to  kill  ticks  and  cure  scab,  t  have  just  tried  i 
work.  I  think  it  very  important  to  dip.  It  cleans  the  skin  and  is 
ficial.  Would  dip  about  two  weeks  after  shearing.  Have  a  boi 
22  to  24  wide,  S  feet  long. 

.1^'.  DaraeU.     Have  tried  the  McDougal  dip  of  England. 

Mr.  Thiii'lifr,  I  keep  my  sheep  fat  and  have  no  ticks.  Thii 
sheep  more  profitable  than  a  dock  of  one  hundred  or  more.  ^ 
changed  to  different  pastures,  and  always  to  a  better  one. 

.Vr.  I'airum.  Had  five  lambs  dropped  in  May;  in  the  fall  1  t 
i-orn  iield  and  they  got  very  fat,  but  were  full  of  ticks. 

j1/r.  PiinvU.  My  brother  has  a  bunch  of  e^tra  fat  sheep,  am 
full  of  ticks.  I  have  a  flock  of  long  wool  aheep  in  good  condilii 
ticks. 

.Vr.  J-'iiriinhiii:  Have  had  lots  of  ticks,  but  they  left  the  ewes  w 
went  to  Iniubfl.  1  feed  slop  feed.  Ewes  suckled  down,  but  lambs 
with  ticks. 

Mr.  Mnrlall.  What  is  the  best  feed  for  ewes  afler  lambing?  C 
equal  parts  uf  bran,  corn  meal  and  ground  oats,  is  excellent. 

,Wr.  [kirnetl.     I  feeil  sugar  heels  and  clover  hay. 

Mr.  ThnuluT.     I  teed  all  the  corn  they  want. 

.Wr.  t'ofliWf.  I  give  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  aulphur  and  onc-foi 
of  black  pepper  and  wash  wy  sheep  regular  every  year,     1  have  h 
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forty   years,   and   at  times  had   five  hundred.     Always  look  nice  and    healthy. 
Stock,  Cotswold,  Southdown  and  Bakewell. 

Mr,  Smith.     Will  sulphur  produce  catarrh? 

Mr.  DarneU.     I  use  one  pint  of  sulphur  to  seven  of  salt,  and  have  never  had 
^any  bad  results. 

President  Beeler.    I  have  never  had  any  either. 

Mr.  Peitnton,    Can  you  feed  too  much  sulphur? 

Mr.  Thrasher  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  sulphur  is  the  antidote  to  ticks,  and  if  pro[)erly  fed  does  not 
injure  sheep. 

Adjourned  until  9  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Association  met,  President  Beeler  in  the  chair. 
Hon.  Lee  McDaniel  read  the  following  paper  on 


Nine  o'clock  a.  m. 


THE  CROSvSING  OF  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Wool  (rrmco'S. 

I  have  been  appointed  by  your  executive  committee  to  discuss  the  cronsing  of 
the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  of  which  I  have  four  on  my  farm  to-day,  the  Cots- 
irold,  the  Lincoln  or  I^icester,  the  Southdown  and  Merino.  Now  I  think  I  have 
these  breeds  as  near  thoroughbred  as  the  country  will  afford,  for  I  never  stop'  on 
the  price  if  the  animal  suits  me.  And,  having  plenty  of  good  blue  grass  and 
running  water  and  good  sheds,  the  work  of  crossing  and  testing  seemed  naturally 
to  fall  on  my  shoulders.  I  also  had  a  great  desire  to  test  the  crossing  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  so  that  in  one  short  essay  I  might  give  to  others  the  result  of  seven 
years  losses  and  crosses  with  different  breeds  of  sheep.  I  will  commence  by  state- 
ing  what  will  not  do,  and  why.  It  will  not  do  to  cross  the  Merino  with  the  South- 
down, because  you  gain  nothing  in  size,  and  you  still  have  the  ragged  Merino 
•clip,  with  close  matted  wool  that  you  can  scarcely  get  the  shears  through  when 
shearing.  Now  this  is  one  cross  I  would  never  make.  The  Merino  as  a  bre^d  can 
not  be  grown  successfully  on  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Indiana,  because  it  is 
too  low  and  black,  their  hoofs  will  grow  crooked  in  spite  of  every  effort  in  trim- 
ming. They  will  take  the  foot-rot  and  scab.  So  you  see  we  must  cross,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  retain  any  of  the  blood  of  this  noble  little  animal.  Now  I  do  not  object 
seriously  to  any  other  cross  that  we  might  make  with  the  different  breeds,  but  I 
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do  object  to  some  breedii  aa  a,  breed.  Namely  what  v 
■Keep  Thej  have  given  me  more  trouble  and  Iohb  tlinn  any  nheep  ] 
I  do  nol  mean  Colswold,  for  these  sheep  of  which  I  am  apeakin) 
faced  long,  big  eani,  with  a  sleepy  look  and  long;,  curly,  wavy,  upe 
not  stand  our  cold,  rigid  winters :  but  one  crosH  with  a  Merino  or  Sc 
w  II  g  e  you  a  good  sheep,  yet  I  would  much  rather  have  tbe  g< 
O  Uiwold,  with  !L  never  failing  sign  known  aa  a  lop-knot  or  tufl  ol 
Its  fore]  ead.  Now  I  do  not  feel  like  pulling  down  any  breed  or  kit 
they  are  all  good  in  their  proper  climate  and  handled  by  experien 
we  must  raise  the  kind  of  sheep  that  do  the  best  in  this  climate,  a 
wool  that  iH  worked  up  in  the  United  Slates,  and  that  sheep  is  ma 
crow  f  either  the  Southdown  or  Merino  buck  on  a  good  long  wool  • 
the  Cotuwold  with  a  Southdown  buck.  Tlie  fint  croas  will  give  yoi 
Oxford  or  Shropshire- Down  is  from,  but  they  have  been  bred  longei 
their  prepotency  ban  a  tendency  to  reproduce  iteelf.  Now  this  So 
has  length,  slreuth  and  fineneio,  to  pass  as  No.  1  delaine  wool.  If 
the  Ilea  I  of  the  list  in  value  per  pound.  The  weight  of  the  Beece  i 
tw  nty  six  or  thirty  pound  fleeces,  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  beiuf 
Now  gentlemen,  It  is  not  worth  while  to  remind  you  of  the  piul  ' 
neetr  furgti  it.  Every  person's  lambH  came  at  the  wrong  time.  Kv 
iliseaee  came  up,  and  the  result  waK,  tbousauds  of  old  sheep  nnd  Ian 
present  clip  will  beonc-tbird  less  and  lighter;  the  price  at  prcsen 
low  everybody  in  discournged ;  hundreds  will  go  out  of  the  bl 
rusl  ed  u  la«(  year  when  everything  was  booming,  inexperienced  loo 
ter  cooled  their  teal  or  ardor,  and  ihey  are  going  out  ai  fast  ns 
Now  IB  the  best  opening  for  the  true  minded  shepherd  I  ever  sav 
highest  we  ever  knew  it.  Mutton  must  take  its  place.  We  can  rait 
year  it  lakes  three  years  (o  raise  a  beef  without  loss.  A  cross  of  ea: 
lambs  will  sell  at  eight  cents  per  pound;  and  if  fine  wool  gets  1: 
cross  our  ewes  with  Merino  buck,  and  be  up  with  the  market  in  i 
we  want  to  make  money  with  sheep  is  a  proper  education. 

Iton  Robt.  Milcheil.  How  are  Shropshires  and  Oxford-Downs  pr. 
Lee  MrllanifU.  By  crossing  Southdown  bucks  with  the  Cotswold 
Mr.  MiicheU.     Don't  we  begin  to  need  light  woolen  goods,  owing  b 


all  produce  the  long  w 


e  shall  not  have  the  wool  ih: 


Prrmdrnt  BerUT.  We  should  pursue  a  straightforward  course,  i 
breeding  sheep  thai  pays,  keep  on,  but  if  not  paying,  change. 

W.  W,  Thrasher.  Colswolds  improve  every  other  breed  upon  n 
croEDed,  «o  with  Short  Horns.  I  want  a,  long  thick  wool-sheep,  aiu 
i«  the  best  sheep ;  weighs  more,  and  slioars  more  pounds  of  good  wc 
excellent  mutton  sheep.     I  would  always  cross  a  Cotswold  with  com 

6'.  W.  Duni/an.     Always  breed  a  thoroughbred  buck.. 
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Mr,  J.  Oonkle.  I  "would  cforb  Cotewold  buckR  on  Southdown  eweR.  It  makes 
an  excellent  sheep. 

Tjce  McDaniels.    Would  buy  common  ewes  and  breed  a  long  wool  buck  to  them.  '  • 'J^ 

fielect  then  the  best  of  this  cross  and  then  breed  a  Southdown  buck  on  this  Cots- 
wold  cross.     It  is  very  important  that  we  have  the  long  wool  breed  pure. 

J.  L.  ThompKm.  I  w^ould  start  with  the  Shropphiredown,  but  think  like  Presi- 
dent Beeler,  we  ought  not  to  skip  around  and  be  always  hunting  and  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  breed. 

I.  J.  Farquhar  offered  the  following  rCBolution  : 

Reaotved,  That  we  need  all  the  improved  breeds  in  their  purity  to  fully  meet  our 
wants,  and  to  establish  the  most  profitable  breed  for  the  general  farmer.  Passed 
unanimously. 

m 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  being  present,  favored  the  association  with  a  short,  interesting 
speech.  He  said  :  ImprcHsions  of  childhood  often  stick  to  us  through  life.  One 
of  my  brothers  cared  for  cattle,  one  for  hogs,  and  mother  the  hens.  I  took  care  of 
the  sheep  and  protected  them  from  dogs  and  wolves,  and  have  all  through  my  life 
been  looking  out  for  a  good  place  to  raise  sheep.  Indiana  is  a  good  place  to  raise 
sheep.  They  will  live  here  the  year  round.  Glad  there  are  different  breeds  of 
sheep  for  we  need  them  all.  It  was  long  before  machines  could  be  made  to  use 
the  long  wool  to  advantage,  so  with  the  Merino.  The  common  wool  was  rolled,  but 
the  long  wool  could  not  be  rolled,  but  had  to  be  lapped,  and  thus  we  have  our 
worsted  goods.     It  is  thus  with  flax,  while  cotton  and  fine  wool  are  rolled. 

A  paper  was  then  read  that  had  been  prepared  by  Hon.  Wm.  Hodson,  of  Can- 
ada. He  was  assigned  "The  Shepherd  Dog  and  His  Characteristics,"  but  by  some 
mistake  wrote  the  following  on 
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COTS WOLI )  SH EP:P  :  <^ 

To  the  PretdderU  of  the  Indiana  Wool  GrotverK^  Aifsoeiation  : 

In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I  should  write  an  essay  on  "Cotswold 
Sheep,"  it  will  only  be  necessary  with  a  breed  of  sheep  so  well  and  widely  known 
aa  the  Cotswold,  to  notice  briefly  their  history  and  a  few  of  their  leading  charac- 
teristics. 

By  many  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  breed  of  the  long-wooled  sheep, 
as  being  the  only  ones  mentioned  by  early  writers,  and  that  they  derived  their 
names  from  the  "cots"  from  which  they  were  fed  in  winter,  and  the  "  wolds"  in 
which  they  pastured  in  summer. 

Gloucestershire  in  England  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  the  Cotswolds,  and 
whoever  has  heard  of  the  Cotswolds,  has  heard  of  Cirencester  as  being  the  city 
where  Cotswold  breeders  "  most  do  congregate." 

For  the  last  five  centuries  the  Cotswold  has  been  well  and  widely  known  in 
England,  and  has  been  a  source  of  immense  revenue  to  the  breeder  and  others 
interested  in  them. 

26— Agriculture. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  HJxteenlh  ceutury  their  wool  va* 
shillings  per  pound,  l>eing  wholly  ueed  in  the  manufaclure  of  the  b«tt 
that  time. 

In  the  Biit«enlh  oentury  they  are  dcKCribed  as  a  coiirAc,  large-t 
wooled  sheep,  but  since  then  they  hare  undergone  many  changes. 

At  ihe  present  lime  their  large  frameK,  &ae  couDlenance  and  full 
them  an  appearance  and  pre-eminence  such  an  no  other  breed  of  she 
yet  attained. 

TheColswold  aiieepof  to-day  hasa  large  wide  frame,  covered  with  ai 
of  wool;  the  head  ia  large,  wide  across  the  forehead,  and  covered  will 


Many  of  our  "more  fancy"  Cotstrolda  to-day  are  gray  in  (he  fat 
wliich'adds  so  much  lo  iheir  appearance  that  it  is  itiHicnlt  for  the  hri 
pose  of  others  without  their  marks. 

The  increasing  demand  for  mutton  in  Britain,  and  the  facilitien  for 
tion  so  great,  it  beromeK  the  breeder  on  this  continent  to  supply  Ihiu  d< 
the  sheep  that  will  produce  the  niost  wool  and  mullon  for  the  leaal  foo- 
The  question  ariwfi,  which  la  that  breed? 

The  experience  of  the  i)reeder,  the  feeder  and  llie  jiliipper  in  und 
favor  of  that  old  and  grand  breed  of  aheep,  the  Colswold. 

In  cloaing,  let  me  say  that  it  Iheae  imperfect  and  hai'tily  wriite 
only  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  those  already  interested  in  thi 
!^and  breed  of  sheep,  I  will  feel  more  than  auiply  repaid. 

Hon,  Wm,  Hoiwon 

J^  L.  Thompson  then  read  a  paper  on  What  is  the  mosl  prolitabli:- 
liidering  Rize  and  keep,  for  the  common  farmer,  and  how  lo  produce  it; 

THE  aJMING  MHEKl". 


What  i^  the  coming  sheep,  considering  liu.-  and  ket'p  fur  the  comi 
and  how  to  produce  it? 

The  common  farmer  must  have  a  fiheep  adapted  (as  nearly  as  pou 
circumstances  and  mode  of  treatment  until  he  can  be  educated  to  lietter  1 

Will  the  high  kept  and  high  priced  English  breeds  meet  his  wanic 
my  obrtcrvalion  has  extemled  they  have  failed  lo  satisfy,  m?"  there  is  no 
mon  farmer"  in  fifty  that  will  benlow  Ibe  care  and  alleution  that  is 
keep  them  up  to  Ibeir  former  condition.  Aad  more,  lie  is  generally  ei 
or  unwilling  to  pay  Ihe  price  such  nheep  can  be  bought  for. 
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Then  "what  is  the  most  profitable  or  coming  eheep  for  the  common  farmer?'' 

Certainly  the  one  that  will  produce  the  most  valuable  fleece  and  carcass  w^itli 
the  least  care  and  feed.  But  for  those  who  know  how  and  iciU  bcMow  the  necessaiv 
«f«rc,  (M  a  nilty  that  breed  or  flock  pays  best  that  receives  the  greatest  care  and 
attention. 

Have  we  a  sheep  adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  common  farmer? 
I  think  not  fully.  The  Merino,  at  first  thought,  seems  to  possess  more  of  the 
requirements  than  any  other  distinct  breed  within  our  reach;  yet  there  are 
objections  to  it.  It  can  stand  the  neglect  and  short  keep  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
average  flock  better  than  any  other.  Yet  there  are  some  things  that  even  a  "  little 
knotty"  Merino  can*t  stand.  It  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  maggots  if 
neglected  than  other  breeds,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  yolk  in  the  wool.  They 
<|o  better  and  are  more  profitable  when  kept  in  lage  flocks  than  any  other  breed,  as 
18  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  great  wool  growing  countries  the  Merino  is 
now  kept  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  breeds. 

They  are  more  difiicult  to  shear  than  other  breeds,  and  I  have  my  doubts  aboni 
the  average  "Hoosier"  ever  having  the  time  and  patience  to  shear  the  full  bloods. 
The  common  farmer  keeps  his  sheep  poorly,  and  he  must  have  a  sheep  that  can 
stand  this  treatment  and  still  do  well ;  and  to  do  this  thev  must  be  close  wooled  to 
stand  the  storms,  and  good  heavy  shearers  of  medium  wool. 

This  "coming  or  most  profitable  sheep"  can  be  produced  only  by  judiciously 
crossing  our  common  flocks  with  rams  that  produce  medium  results.  To  be  more 
definite,  if  your  flock  is  inclined  to  be  coarse,  open  wooled  and  long  legged,  as  so 
many  of  our  sheep  are,  use  a  close  wooled,  heavy  shearing,  short  legged  ram.  1 
know  of  nothing  better  for  this  class  of  sheep  than  a  Merino  ram,  and  rest  assured 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  wrinkles  and  oil  will  be  an  advantage.  There  is  no 
ram  that  we  can  use  with  this  kind  of  a  flock  to  the  advantage  that  we  can  a 
Merino,  as  he  greatly  increases  the  quality  and  weight  of  wool  or  fleece  and  hard- 
iness of  his  get  without  materially  decreasing  the  size. 

For  a  flock  of  common  grade  Merino  and  other  small  ewes,  use  a  Cotswold, 
Shropshire,  or  some  other  large  and  equally  good  ram.  I  have  used  both  Cotswold 
and  Shropshire  rams  with  my  flock,  to  good  advantage.  I  think  the  Shropshire 
the  better  one  on  account  of  his  early  maturity  and  hardiness,  and  the  great  vigor 
of  the  lambs,  the  Iambs  being  less  trouble  than  any  others  that  I  have  ever 
handled.  The  only  point  in  which  the  Shropshire  is  lacking  is  in  the  w^eight  of 
fleece. 

After  the  first  cross,  what  then?  It  is  admitted  bv  all  that  this  first  cross 
makes  a  good  sheep,  but  it  is  claimed  that  we  can't  go  any  further,  or  at  most, 
can't  better  the  first  cross.  This  I  think  is  a  very  great  mistake.  We  can  certainly 
establish  a  breed  here  suited  to  our  wants,  as  well  as  they  can  in  England  and 
other  countries.  In  fact  we  are  unconsciously  tending  in  this  direction.  We  have 
made  great  improvements  in  the  last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  thought  to 
be  an  extra  lot  of  sheep  that  would  weigh  on  an  average  one  hundred  pounds ; 
now  we  have  them  to  average  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  shear  eight  to  twelve  pounds  instead  of 
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front  three  to  five.  But  some  of  this  impromneDt  ia  siie  hu  be 
of  hardiness,  a  point  the  common  farmer  matt  keep  In  view  if  he 
growing  profitable. 

We  onght  to  establiah  sa  nniform  a  t^pe  as  possible,  hoth  in 
in  order  lo  get  the  best  prices  for  our  products.  This  can  be 
selection,  and  by  having  the  tjpe  of  the  "coining"  sheep  !n  vie* 
uniaon  to  that  type  through  our  orgsniEation. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "viill  it  do  lo  use  croM-bred 
unhesitatingly  thai  it  mil,  and  that  it  is  the  only  way  the  "c 
sheep  can  be  produced.  It  was  by  this  means  the  best  breeds 
produced,  even  lo  the  noted  Cotswold,  as  we  now  have  it. 

We  have  seen  the  very  beat  results  from  t^ross-breeding 
domestic  animals;  why  not  with  sheep?  Partly  because  no  o 
subject  sufficient  trial  nod  study  in  this  county. 

If  croBB-breeding  has  been  successful  in  other  countries,  and 
of  domestic  animals,  why  nut  with  oursheepT  when  it  is  admiti 
informed  that  ihere  is  no  class  of  domestic  animals  that  we  can 
after  our  own  will  than  sheep,  if  intelligently  applied.  The  ci 
England  are  classed  as  the  farmers'  and  rent  paying  sheep. 

The  common  farmers  as  a  rule  ought  to  keep  a  small  flock,  an 
for  if  we  would  make  the  raising  of  sheep  profitable,  wo  muA 
feed  carefully,  and  keep  carefully,  and  never  breed  from  a  ram  I 
of  unknown  breeding,  even  though  you  can  save  several  dollar 
price,  for  what  will  a  few  dollars  amount  to  in  the  value  of  the  1 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  the  mt<et  profitable  as  comir 
ing  size  and  keep,  will  be  one  combining  ihe  good  points  of  all 
one  having  a  close  compact  fleece,  of  medium  wool,  well  coverii 
legs  and  belly,  with  short  legs  and  moderately  long,  square,  heai 
will  fatten  readily  and  mature  early,  and  let  not  the  Mtrino,  Gnli' 
ol/ur  Orredrm  say  that  the  hlood  of  (heir  animalf  is  too  precioi 
helping  to  establish  or  produce  this  most  profitable  or  coming 

Cal.  F.  Darnell,  then  read  a  scale  of  points  used  at  8(.  Louis 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee  and  reported  that  they  t 
associntioD  which  was  carried,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  lo  1 
hundred  printed,  according  to  cost. 

Commillee — Darnell,  Thompson  and  Privetl. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously : 

Etfolrtd,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  dog  law  given  by  oui 
and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  enforce  it. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  ] 
Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  on  the   "Characteristics  of  the  Oifordsl 

I.  J.  Farquhar  offered   the  following  reaolution,  which  was  | 
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Reiolved^  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Agricultare,  for  courtesies  extended  during  this  session  of  our  associa- 
tion. 

W.  W.  Thrasher  offered  the  following,  also,  which  was  passed  by  a  rising  vote : 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  State  Librarian,  Mrs.  Capt. 
Winsor,  for  a  beautiful  bouquet  presented  by  her  to  ornament  the  President's 
table,  both  for  this  Association  and  the  Cattle  Breeders'  Meeting,  which  adjourned 
yesterday,  12:00  m,  and  signed  by  J.  W.  Robe,  President  of  Short  Horn  Breeders' 
Association,  and  F.  Beeler,  President  of  Wool  Growers'  Ateociation. 

W,  W.  Thrasher  was  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  so  report  to  Librarian. 
Bill  for  printing  and  postage  was  allowed  to  J.  W.  Robe,  of  $3. 
Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  January  5,  1882. 
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Rooms  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  > 

Indianapolis,  Wednesday,  Jan.  4, 1881.  / 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  wool  growers  of  Indiana  was  held  in  accordance 
with  the  programme. 

President  Fielding  Beeler  in  the  chair,  and  J.  W.  Robe,  of  Putman  county, 
Secretary.  The  regular  reports  were  read  and  referred,  and  the  association  listened 
to  and  discuBsed  the  following  papers :  "  How  to  Castrate  and  Dock  Successfully," 
Mr.  Clark,  Rush  county.  ^'  What  Course  &hall  we  Pursue  to  Increase  the  Number 
and  Quality  of  the  Sheep  of  Indiana?"  C.  F.  Darnell,  city.  "  What  is  Tarift  and 
What  has  it  Done  for  Sheep  Husbandry?"  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle.  "Sugar 
Beets,  Mangel  Wurzels,  Rutabagas,  Carrots  and  Parsneps  in  Relation  to  Sheep 
Husbandry,"  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Spades,  Ind. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Fielding 
Beeler,  Indianapolis;  Vice-President,  R.  J.  Farquhar,  Trenton;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Robe,  Greencastle ;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin. 

• 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  INDIANA. 


BY  CALVIN  F.  DARNELL. 


What  course  shall  we  pursue  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  .sheep  in 
Indiana? 

The  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds  was  among  the  earliest  occupations  of  the  race, 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  occupation  in  all  the  less  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  globe.  Where  population  becomes  dense,  as  in  China  and  Japan, 
herds  of  cattle  disappefir,  but  flocks  of  sheep,  except  in  cities,  maintain  their 
ground  almost  everywhere.  The  sheep  in  some  one  of  its  several  species  was  orig- 
inally found  in  a  wild  state  on  all  the  continents,  and  was  easily  domesticated 
everywhere.  The  sheep  in  its  native  state  inhabits  mountain  regions  or  dry 
elevated  plains,  and  lives  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  such  localities,. but  it  is  very 
flexible  in  its  characteristics,  and  varieties  have,  by  long  breeding,  been  produced 
that  delight  in  rich  valleys  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  but  even  the  Leicester  and 
Dishley  breeds,  which  belong  to  the  lowland  races,  feed  on  weeds  and  herbage  that 
cattle  refuse  to  eat.  To  increase  the  number  of  sheep  in  our  State,  it  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  sheep  husbandry  is  profitable.  This  has  been  done  in  a  kind 
of  general  way.  But  men  who  propose  to  invest  capital  in  a  business  demand 
something  more  definite  and  specific.  Let  any  person  take  a  small  flock,  say  ten 
good,  healthy  ewes  and  one  good  buck  at  shearing  time,  for  sheep  are  generally  the 
cheapest  then,  and  pasture  them  on  a  piece  of  ground  just  sufficient  to  keep  them 
well  through  the  summer,  and  keep  a  careful  account  of  their  winter  food ;  then 
take  the  original  value  of  the  sheep  and  add  to  it  the  value  of  the  pasture,  and  the 
interest  on  this  sum,  together  with  the  value  of  the  food  consumed  and  the  labor 
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in  feeding,  shearing,  etc.,  will  give  cost ;  against  this,  set  down  the  value  of  wool 
sold  and  lambs  raised,  and  their  value,  and  thus  determine  speoifically  the  profit  of 
sheep  husbandry  in  Indiana.  By  this  method  we  can  increase  our  flocks  from  year 
to  year  and  know  our  exact  profit.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  that  we  remove  a  preju- 
dice against  Indiana  as  being  a  State  not  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  early  settlement  of  Indiana,  north  of  the  Ohio  river  hills,  the  dense 
forest  and  undraiued  marshes  were  unfavorable  to  wool  growing.  But  all  is 
changed  now;  the  forests  have  been  cleared  away,  and  tile  drainage  has  made  the 
greater  portion  of  Indiana  as  dry  as  most  hilly  countries  are.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  the  health  of  sheep  in  this  State  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  long  wool,  lowland  breeds, 
such  as  the  Cotswold,  Leicester,  etc*.,  will  be  better  adapted  to  our  rich  plains  than 
are  the  mountain  races,  of  sheep,  such  as  the  Spanish  Merino,  etc. 

Experience  has  proven  that  by  crossing  the  several  European  stocks  we  are 
able  to  produce  a  native  variety  entirely  adapted  to  our  country  and  climate,  both 
healthy  and  long  lived.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  satisfactory  proof 
that  wool  growing  is  a  profitable  business  in  general  terms,  and  that  Indiana  pro- 
duces healthy  sheep  and  good  wool,  unless  we  can  give  some  assurance  that  our 
expensive  flocks  of  fine  sheep  will  not  go  to  the  dogs.  Prudent  men  will  invest  in 
the  business  cautiously,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  materially  increase  the  number 
of  sheep  in  Indiana.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  eflfect  of  the  dog  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  but  we  indulge  a  hope  that  it  will  operate  to  diminish  the 
number  of  dogs  in  the  State,  and  if  it  does  it  will  increase  in  due  time  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  same  ratio.  Quality  of  sheep  may  relate  to  their  value  as  food 
or  as  wool  producers.  While  mutton  is  as  nutritious  and  more  easily  digested 
than  either  beef  or  pork,  yet  it  generally  sells  at  lower  figures  than  any  other 
market  meat.  The  black  faced  or  Yorkshire  breeds  are  much  esteemed  for  food. 
They  are  large,  clean  limbed,  hardy  and  goat  like  in  their  habit;  but  the  wool, 
though  abundant,  is  coarse  and  almost  worthless.  A  cross  of  this  stock,  with  the 
ExDioor  and  fine  wooled  Spanish  breeds,  gives  us  the  Southdown,  which  retain» 
the  fine  wool  of  one  parent  and  the  finely  flavored  mutton  of  the  other.  We  have 
a  native  variety ;  perhaps  a  species  of  sheep  found  wild  in  the  Rocky  mountains 
whose  flesh  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  flavor.  Whether  the  big  horn  of  the 
west  will  cross  with  our  domestic  sheep,  and  what  would  be  the  character  of  such 
a  cross  are  questions  worthy  the  attention  of  our  sheep  growers.  But  the  chief 
object  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country  is  the  protection  of  wool.  If  the  fleece 
of  the  Cotswold,  and  other  long  wooled  breeds  of  sheep,  can  maintain  a  price  in 
the  market  equal  to  other  grades  of  wool,  its  production  would  be  good  economy, 
on  account  of  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece.  But  this  grade  is  adapted  only  to 
the  production  of  worsted  goods,  and  is  used  in  manufacturing  but  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  experience  of  the  last  year  in  prices  suggests  the  wisdom  of  produc- 
ing an  intermediate  grade  by  crossing  the  long-wooled  breeds  on  fine-wooled  Saxon 
or  Spanish  stock.  By  this  means  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  long  wool  short 
enough  to  be  manufactured  by  carding  and  yet  susceptible  of  being  combed  for 
worsted  goods.  It  is  only  by  judicious  crossing  that  we  can  hope  to  materially 
improve  the  quality  of  our  wool. 
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The  duty  on  foreign  wool  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  subject  assigned  V/'J| 
me,  but  as  this  is  made  the  subject  assigned  another  party,  I  decline  its  discussion 
any  further. 

Mr.  J.  L,  Thomptton.    The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  long  wools  the  Cotswolds 

and  Leicester  breeds  being  better  adapted  to  the  rich  soils.    I  judge  the  gentleman  '  fj 
is  right  in  that,  I  think  where  we  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  as  we  have  in 

this  State  on  our  low  lands,  after  they  have  been  underdrained,  probably  the  larger  j*M 

varieties  of  sheep  would  be  more  profitable.    I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  con-  -^ 

fined  to  the  Cotswolds  especially,  I  think  the  Downs  would  do  possibly  as  well  or  ,  ''^^ 

better.    Our  Shropshires  are  well  adapted  to  this  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.     I  lu! 

would  not  argue  that  the  Merinos  are  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  surroundings  '    ^^ 
than  the  larger  breeds  of  sheep,  I  do  think  though  that  Merinos,  where  they  have 
been  kept  in  large  flocks  on  a  sparser  growth  of  grass,  are  better  adapted  to  them 

than  any  other ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that.    They  require  less  care,  .1  >i 

less  looking  after  than  any  other  breed  of  sheep  that  I  have  had  any  acquaintance  /'  ^^; 

with.    They  keep  down  weeds  and  briars  and  sprouts  to  better  advantage  than  ",  /i* 

some  others.    That  is  of  some  importance  in  our  State.     I  will  admit  after  it  is  in  .ii^j 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  that  we  will  hope  to  reach  hereafter,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  that  kind  of  sheep.     At  the  same  time  they  have  a  profitable 

yield  of  wool ;  more  wool  to  their  weight  of  carcass  than  any  other  breed,  though  ''/i^r 

they  may  not  be  worth  quite  so  much  for  mutton.  "'  f;;^ 

Prof.  S.  W,  Jhmgan,    This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  every  wool  .hf(^ 

grower  of  Indiana.     Many  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  are  imported  annually  into  ,-^:3^ 

our  country  that  we  should  supplv  from  the  farms  of  Indiana.    We  can  not  t^ 

expect  to  successfully  increase  the  number  of  sheep  by  raising  an  inferior  quality  •   J'1 

of  sheep.    We  want  in  the  first  place,  the  very  best  breeding  rams  we  can  secure.  C? 

If  a  man  commences  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry  and  neglects  his  flocks,  it  is  .  ^^' 

no  encouragement  to  his  neighbors  to  embark  in  this  business ;  if  he  keeps  his  ,  '-y 

flocks  as  he  should,  and  studies  as  he  should  in  regard  to  sheep  husbandry,  there  V^ 
is  no  question  but  what  his  neighbors  will  see  that  he  is  successful  and  they  wjll 
embark  in  the  business.     A  great  many  persons  become  discouraged  owing  to  a 
temporary  depression  in  the  wool  market;  or  if  some  flocks  here  and  there  are  in- 
fected with  disease  they  conclude  that  sheep  husbandry  is  not  a  paving' business 

and  they  abandon  it.     In  regard  to  the  difiTerent  breeds  that  are  adapted  to  the  'ipi 

fioils  of  Indiana  we  all  have  our  opinions.     We  all  know  that  low  or  marshy  lands  '  t'^ 

are  not  adapted  to  any  breed  of  sheep,  any  flock  will  soon  become  infected  with  .    /;| 

disease.     I  would  not  advise  any  man  who  has  that  kind  of  land  to  embark  in  the  ^^ 

business ;  but  I  do  say  that  any  land  that  is  dry  is  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  rais-  V^ 

ing  of  sheep  as  any  other  stock.     Dry  land  is  the  first  important  requisite.  Jj^ 

Dr,  Slevennon.     I  once  raised  some  sheep.     I  will  speak  about  dogs   killing  '  ^^' 

Merino  sheep  first.     I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  seventy-three  killed  in  one  night.  :**, 

I  heard  t>f  one  remedy  that  struck  me  forcibly  as  being  efTectual.     I  was  told  by  .^| 

an  old  backwoodsman  that  hunted  for  a  living,  to  turn  the  sheep  into  a  barren  '^' 

field,  and  get  them  just  as  full  of  burrs  as  they  could  stick,  and,  says  he,  the  dogs  -  ri 
won't  kill  them.     (Laughter.) 
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My  friend,  Mr.  Duugau,  is  right  in  saying  we  should  select  the  best  breeds  of 
sheepj  but  he  left  one  thing  out,  which  was  to  tell  us  what  is  the  best  breed. 

Mr.  Dungan.    That  is  dangerous  ground. 

Dr,  Stevenson.  Still  I  don't  know  that  a  man  should  run  from  danger  always. 
One  great  trouble  is,  that  sensible  men  are  sometimes  afraid  to  speak  their  opinion, 
and  they  keep  still  and  let  the  foolish  people  do  the  talking  and  carry  the  day.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  do  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep,  but  to 
decrease  the  number  of  dogs.  When  I  raised  sheep,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  kill 
all  the  dogs  I  could.  I  used  to  say  to  my  neighbors,  I  could  not  pasture  their  dogs 
and  if  the  dogs  came  on  to  the  pasture,  I  must  kill  them.  If  a  dog  was  killed  by 
anybody  else,  I  told  them  to  just  lay  it  on  to  me.  I  had  a  boy  that  killed  nine 
dogs  in  ten  nights  with  a  spring  pole  right  at  my  door. 

I  learned  the  habits  of  the  dogs.  I  knew  where  the  dogs  would  come  across 
the  fence  into  my  pasture  field.  They  will  hardly  ever  travel  through  the  woods 
if  they  can  get  a  path.  You  will  find  that  out  by  going  out  such  a  morning  as 
this  when  there  is  snow  upon  the  ground.  There  I  bated  them,  and  there  I 
destroyed  them.  When  I  found  dogs  killing  my  sheep,  I  never  disturded  them 
until  I  got  on  a  horse,  and  when  I  got  them  started  towards  home,  I  kept  in  sight 
of  them.  I  hardly  ever  failed  to  get  them  home;  I  drove  them  right  to  the  door. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  borrowed  my  neighbor's  hounds  and  put  them  upon  three 
dogs  that  were  killing  my  sheep;  two  of  them  we  found  at  home,  the  third  was 
gone  before  we  got  there.  The  owner  said,  "  He  is  a  worthless  run-about  dog,  kill 
him  if  you  can."  That  night  he  came  back  and  killed  ten  more  sheep.  I  set  baits 
for  him  the  next  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  found  the  baits  gone,  and 
there  was  the  big  white  dog.  People  love  their  dogs.  I  followed  once  a  small 
fiste  right  to  the  door  and  spoke  to  the  lady  about  killing  it.  ^'  Why,"  says  she,  ''I 
brought  that  .dog  from  Cincinnati  with  me,  the  pretty  little  thing  could  not  kill  a 
chicken."  And  she  would  not  let  it  be  killed.  If  you  increase  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country,  yon  have  got  to  get  the  dogs  out  of  the  way. 

Sheep  are  raised  for  only  two  purposes  in  this  country,  for  mutton  and  for  wool. 
If  we  can  raise  sheep  that  will  make  a  good  quality  of  wool,  and  make  as  fine 
mutton,  then  we  have  gained  a  very  important  thing.  Wool  can  not  be  dispensed 
with.  These  gentlemen  here  are  dressed  in  wool.  There  is  wool  in  that  coat,  in 
that  vest,  in  these  pants,  in  the  underclothes,  an  immense  amount  of  wool  must 
be  raised.  It  must  be  had  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We  have  not  been  at  it  a 
great  many  years,  but  we  are  sending  sheep  to  England.  Mutton  is  shipped  in 
the  carcass  in  large  amounts.  It  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  country  it  is  a  prof- 
itable business.  If  we  can  raise  sheep  that  the  carcass  can  go  to  England,  or  go 
to  our  large  cities,  or  manufacturing  towns,  or  districts  to  feed  men  that  are  en- 
gaged in  other  business  than  farming,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  wool  that  will 
clothe  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  then  we  have  a  breed  of  sheep  that  ia 
better  than  any  breed  that  will  produce  but  one  article — either  wool  or  mutton- 
When  I  was  in  the  sheep  business,  I  raised  nothing  but  the  Merinos,  I  never  could 
sell  the  wethers  for  mutton,  they  were  small  and  never  looked  fat,  when  they  were 
in  pretty  good  order— they  did  not  fill  the  eye  of  a  butcher.     The  buyer  of  sheep 
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who  is  going  to  ship  them,  wants  a  large,  plump  sheep,  straight  back,  good  ribs, 
and  that  will  show  it,  and  when  he  is  slaughtered  will  cut  yvell,  that  is  tender  and 
juicy.  At  this  time  with  a  great  number  of  breeds  of  sheep  filling  almost  every 
purpose  that  you  can  immagine  for  wool  and  for  mutton,  combined  and  separated, 
I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  take  some  known  breed.  Look  at  your  Cotswold, 
Southdowns  and  Merinos  and  all  the  various  sub-varieties  of  these  main  leading 
varieties,  and  make  your  best  selection,  the  selection  that  would  suit  you  best,  and 
breed  that  breed.     It  is  better  than  to  attempt  to  make  a  breed. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  breed,  I  once  tried  to  do  that  thing  on  hogs. 
I  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wanted  a  hog  of  a  particular  kind,  and  I  bred 
to  some  extent  to  that  kind.  I  bred  the  ears  off  of  some,  some  of  them  would  fall 
down,  some  of  them  would  have  but  one  ear,  they  would  be  weak  in  some  parts, 
the  result  of  breeding  together  in  and  in.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  make  a  breed.  If  I  was  young  and  could  call  back  my  life- 
time, I  should  select  from  among  the  various  breeds  that  we  have  that  I  thought 
would  suit  me  best.*  In  raising  sheep  for  both  purposes,  for  mutton  and  for  wool, 
we  have  something  that  is  ready  for  market  every  month  in  the  year.  The  general 
purpose  sheep  is  the  best  sheep.  The  gentleman  has  said  something  about  the 
large  breeds  of  sheep  not  doing  well  in  large  flocks.  I  have  never  tried  them  in 
very  large  flocks,  but  I  have  known  highbred  sheep  to  be  kept  in  flocks  of  one  hun- 
dred on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  I  would  suppose  500  might  be  kept  on  a  piece 
of  ground  five  times  as  large,  it  depends  upon  the  size  6f  the  ground.  Large 
sheep  may  eat  more  than  small  sheep;  whether  CJotswold  will  eat  more  than 
Merino  or  not  I  don't  know.  Merinos  are  pertty  good  eaters.  They  make  a  pretty 
good  quality  of  wool,  but  to  make  the  garments  that  are  worn  now,  it  does  not 
require  very  fine  wool  to  make  them.  When  I  was  in  the  sheep  business  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  Merino  wool,  I  have  sold  it  for  seventy  cents  a  pound ;  but 
there  is  not  that  demand  now  that  there  was  for  a  wool  of  verv  fine  fiber. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  believe  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  find  over  our  part  of  the  State,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  unusual  or  not,  we 
have  very  hard  work  in  disposing  of  our  long  wool,  what  we  call  our  combing  wool. 
This  year  all  the  off*er  I  could  get  for  mine,  was  sixteen  cents  a  pound.  Whether 
our  factories  are  not  prepared  to  use  it  I  don't  know.  I  can  sell  my  fine  wool  a 
little  better  than  my  long  wool.  Middle  wool  or  Downs  brings  a  very  fair  price, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it.  If  you  gentlemen  can  give  me  any  light 
where  there  is  a  better  chance  to  sell  this  long  wool  that  is  so  profitable  to  raise,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

3fr.  Dunyan.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  Banks  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  combing  wool  and  the  difliculty  that  he  experienced  in  dis- 
posing of  it.  I  mean  unwashed  wool.  That  is  the  wool,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
grown  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  invariably  received  the  highest  price 
for  that  wool.  I  don't  understand  why  there  should  be  a  great  diflference  now  in 
different  sections  of  the  State.  Our  buyers  in  Franklin  ship  principally  to  the 
east,  and  they  pay  the  highest  price  for  combing  wool.  In  fact  I  receive  a  higher 
price  generally  than  any  other  man  in  our  county.     Brother  Pearson  and  myself 
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three  years  ago  sold  wool  for  three  cents  more  on  the  pound — combing  wool — than 
they  were  paying  for  other  wool.  I  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  relation  to  that  matter.  I  mean  more  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  I  heard  from  persons  who  brought  wool  here  that  they 
rather  prefer  the  middle  and  fine  wools  to  the  long  wool.  They  have  no.  machinery 
for  manufacturing  this  combing  wool,  they  send  it  to  eastern  looms.  It  is  man- 
ufactured into  a  higher  grade  of  cloth  than  they  are  able  to  manufacture  here. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  was  surprised  at  my  friend  Banks'  remarks,  too,  about  the  price 
of  his  Ions:  wool. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  have  never  sold  it,  but  that  is  all  the  offer  I  can  get  for  it.  I 
have  it  yet  on  hands. 

» 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  sold  my  wool  this  season  for  twenty-four  cents.  My  sheep 
sheared  twelve  pounds  per  head  in  the  dirt,  which  is  I  think,  taking  the  flock 
through,  pretty  heavy.     My  sheep  were  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  was  offered  twenty-five  cents  for  my  middle  wool,  twenty  cents 
for  my  fine  wool,  and  sixteen  cents  for  my  long  wool.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man- 
ufactory in  the  State  that  is  prepared  to  manufacture  this  very  long  wool.  I  don't 
think  there  is  one  in  the  State.  We  have  two  manufactories  in  our  town ;  we  can 
not  sell  it  to  them. 

I  will  just  say  in  regard  to  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that  it  is  like  almost 
everything  else,  some  men  are  better  adapted  to  some  kinds  of  sheep  than  othera, 
owing  to  the  way  they  handle  their  stock.  When  men  find  they  are  successful  with 
one  breed  of  sheep  and  are  doing  well,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  change  for 
anything  better.  On  the  hilly  lands  of  the  State  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
Merino  sheep  are  preferable,  while  on  the  rich  low  lands  the  larger  breeds  would 
be  preferable.  For  myself,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  the  large  sheep  are  the 
most  profitable  sheep  for  me.  Our  part  of  the  State  has  mostly  the  fine  wool 
sheep  or  middle  wool  until  within  a  very  few  years.  But  when  you  raise  wool 
and  can  not  sell  it,  it  is  very  discouraging. 

Mr.  Robe.  I  have  had  a  little  experience.  I  begun  breeding  sheep  about  1871. 
I  bought  five  and  I  bred  up  until  I  got  two  hundred  from  that  five.  When  I  got 
to  two  hundred  I  introduced  Cotswold  bucks  and  I  begun  to  get  considerable  tail. 
That  has  been  three  years  ago;  since  that  time  I  have  been  unable  to  increase  my 
sheep.  My  rule  is  to  sell  my  yearling  wethers  and  keep  my  ewes  and  any  tail, 
that  is,  my  barren  ewes  that  don't  seem  to  be  breeding,  or  when  they  get  a  little  too 
old  and  look  like  they  were  going  down,  I  put  those  off  to  themselves  and  sell 
them  with  my  yearling  wethers.  I  don't  have  as  many  of  that  kind  to  sell  as  I 
have  increase  of  my  flock.  By  tail  I  mean  culls,  the  tail  end  of  the  flock.  I 
have  just  determined  I  will  introduce  a  cross  because  I  want  a  greater  flock.  My 
land  is  scattered  some;  but  I  can  not  have  my  sheep  on  three  or  four  different 
pastures.  I  want  them  to  run  together  so  that  when  I  go  to  salt  them  I  can  do  it 
all  at  once.  I  don't  shelter  my  sheep ;  I  am  a  careless  shepherd,  no  doubt,  about 
that.  I  want  sheep  to  take  care  of  themselves  the  same  as  my  cattle.  I  don*t 
want  to  have  them  all  tails  or  all  culls. 
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Mr.  Dwufan.  We  have  discussed  this  subject  frequently;  every  man  has  his 
favoritefl  and  whether  it  is  profitable  to  the  members  of  the  association,  I  doubt. 
My  friend  here  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  very  careless  flock  master.  He  says  that 
he  expects  his  sheep  to  take  care  of  themselves  just  like  his  steers.  When  a  man 
treats  his  sheep  in  that  way  he  can  not  expect  to  have  any  success. 

If  we  are  successful  with  any  kind  of  sheep  we  must  take  care  of  ihem.  He 
must  be  in  his  flock  every  day.  He  should  have  his  fields  arranged  so  that  if  he 
has  two  hundred  sheep  he  can  have  them  divided  into  some  four  or  five  difierent 
flocks.  We  can  not  be  successful  until  we  do  give  attention  to  these  things.  I  am 
surprised  at  my  friends  talking  the  way  they  do  in  regard  to  the  Cotswold  sheep, 
when  they  are  certainly  iicknowledged  by  all  sheep  writers,  by  men  who  have  given 
this  subject  their  attention  all  their  lives,  to  be  the  hardiest  sheep  in  exii^tcnce.  I 
have  a  flock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  Cotswold  sheep,  they  are  .irranged 
in  diflferent  fields.  I  see  to  those  sheep.  I  see  that  they  have  pure  water  and 
shelter  when  it  is  neces-sary.  I  see  that  they  have  good  nutritive  food.  When  I 
hear  remarks  that  are  made  here  by  members  that  they  want  something  that  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  it  looks  like  they  are  lazy,  they  don't  care  aliout  .♦•ecing 
after  their  stock. 

So  far  as  Cotswold  sheep  are  concerned  I  take,  as  I  think,  a  sensible  view  of  the 
matter  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  general  purpose  sheep.  We  all  want  the  general 
purpose  horse  because  he  can  plow,  he  can  go  to  the  carriage  or  anywhere.  He  is 
not  like  the  Clydesdale  or  draft  horse,  only  fit  for  draft  purposes,  nor  the  light 
harness^ horse,  he  is  only  fit  for  light  harness;  but  the  general  purpoM^  horse  we 
can  use  for  anything.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  Cotswold  sheep.  He  furnishis  a  fine 
supply  of  wool,  and  we  can  get  a  carca8.s  that  will  weigh  at  least  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  do  not  ask  us  when  we  bring  our  sheep  to 
market  whether  they  are  Cotswolds,  or  Southdowns,  or  Shropshires,  they  pay  us 
the  same  price  for  our  grand,  majestic  Cotswold  that  they  do  for  the  Southdown 
or  the  Shropshire. 

Mr,  Clark.  It  can  not  be  insinuated  that  I  am  a  careless  shepherd.  I  have 
always  provided  shelter  for  my  sheep  when  they  needed  it.  Now,  one  year,  from 
thirty-eight  Cotswold  ewes  I  raised  fifty-three  lambs,  this  last  year  when  so  many 
have  been  unsuccessful,  from  sixty-five  ewes  I  raised  seventy-three  lambs. 

Mr.  Ihtnyan.  If  we  have  the  Cotswold  we  get  a  large  carcass,  we  get  a  large 
supply  of  wool,  both  of  which  is  valuable,  and  we  get  as  many  lambs  from  Cots- 
wold ewes  as  it  is  possible  from  any  other  ewes  except  the  Southdown,  possibly  the 
Southdowns  are  more  prolific.  Then  we  have  the  wool  and  mutton  both  together 
in  one  sheep.  Is  there  any  other  sheep  that  walks  that  we  can  get  the  same  profit 
from  that  we  can  from  this  sheep?  I  answer  positively,  no.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Merino.  I  am  glad  my  friend  Thompson  and  other  men  in  the  State  are  rais- 
ing Merino  sheep.  I  am  glad  they  are  raising  Shropshire  and  Southdown,  but  we 
want  all  these  varieties.  But  it  will  not  do,  gentlemen,  for  us  to  get  up  and  dis- 
card every  other  breed  of  sheep  but  the  one  we  have  a  particular  fancy  for.  It  is 
positively  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  Association  for  us  to  do  this.  A  sheep 
id  an  animal  I  love,  whether  it  is  long  wool  or  short  wool.     It  is  an  animal,  the 
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;o(  which  we  should  encourage.  I  uiu  free  to  acknowledge  that  il  will 
for  too  tnrge  n  number  of  Co1iiwoI<Ib  to  run  together.  1  can  nol  nee  the 
k'  of  allowing  Ao  nianv  of  them  lo  go  together.  We  farmere  have  our 
;nced  into  luls  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  acren.     Why  ie  il  necet 

UK  to  keep  »o  many  in  one  flock,  when  it  'm  such  an  eiu>y  matter  for  ua  In 
>ur  Hocks?  In  this  way  we  can  be  as  successful  nn  we  are  vith  any  other 
'  nheep.     In  regard  to  them  being  more  nubjecl  to  disease,  this  certaioly 

a  mifltake.  The  Merinos  nro  more  subject  to  the  fool-rot.  We  gcsrcelj 
ir  of  a  CotBwold  being  infected  vfitli  the  foot-rot,  but  the  Merinos  are  very 
t*  it.     They  are  also  more  Hiibject  to  the  «;ab  than  the  Cotuwold  sheep. 

Forgylh.  I  have  got  eeventy  htod  of  prelly  fair  tjualily  of  grade  sheep.  I  u«e 
r  grubbers.  I  want  to  grade  them  up.  I  want  to  gel  a  good  buck — some 
towns,  or  wliawver  I  think  ben(  to  cross  on  theai  for  the  pnrtienlar  purpose 
You  want  to  take  care  of  your  sheep.     Here  are  men  that  have  gi)t  from 

a  hundred  head  of  sheep.  There  are  sui;h  men  ecallered  ail  over  Indiana, 
e  way  for  tliem  to  increase  tiie  value  of  the  wool  aud  mutUin  is  for  them  to 
le  besl  croBK  that  they  can  get  to  croKS  on  that  aheep  and  go  ahead.  There 
an  that  can  altbrd  to  go  out  and  buy  one  hundred  thoroughbred  CotHwold 
nd  start  in  that  way.     They  will  lose  money.     There  are  men  that  raise 

fifty  sheep  and  that  take  especial  care  of  tlicm,  afi  my  friend  Ihingau  or 
They  raise  the  sheep  for  breeders  and  sell  them  for  breedem.  We  know 
)  go  and  gel  them,  and  we  cross  tliem  on  our  common  sheep,  and  in  that 
:  increase  the  amount  of  wool  and  mutton  in  Indiana.  We  ought  (« 
V  support  this  thing  of  protective  tariff  tn  protect  ihe  wool  growen'  of  this 

Ciilria  Dnnirll.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  as  i>i>uiu  have  said  just  exacltj 
iranted  t»  eay.     1  don't  know  whether  I  had   the  paper  to  Che  point  or  not, 

was  my  judgment.  I  wanted  your  opinion  on  it.  1  did  not  recommend 
lid  sheep,  I  did  not  recommend  the  Merino,  I  recommended  the  croAA  to 
nutton  and  the  wool.  Col.  Parker,  no  longer  than  last  Wednestlay,  laughed 
dea  of  goitig  to  Canada  and  bringing  such  expensive  sheep  here.  Last 
il.  Parker  took  a  car  load  of  sheep  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  to  sell  thi-m.  He  said 
;  got  there  he  foun<l  out  he  had  got  Ihe  wrong  sheep  entirely.  He  had  scrub 
le  tail  that  these  gentlemen  speak  of.  He  said  grade  Colswolds  sold  for  S12 
while  he  could  not  sell  at  all.  Allow  no  man  to  come  to  your  tlock  and 
le  best,  leaving  llie  tails.  I  am  like  Mr.  Dungan,  I  would  nol  recommend 
lundred  Cotswoldslo  be  herded  together,  they  will  scatter  a  little  more  than 
eep,  I  believe  we  give  the  sheep  too  much  scope.  Take  a  len  acre  lol  aud 
T  into  four  lots  of  two  and  one-half  acres  eftch,  luru  them  onto  one  lot  one 
k  and  onto  another  lot  the  next  week,  and  so  on.     Wc  make  a  mistake  in 

our  slicep  out  on  the  range  ond  don'i  see  them  hardly  f()r  a  week.  We 
hou«e  our  sheep  in  storniy  nights.  They  are  not  like  a  hog,  Ihey  will  freeie 
1.  I  do  nol  say  for  every  man  to  raise  line  sheep,  Merinos  or  any  other 
ut  somelMidy  has  got  to  raise  them. 
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Allow  me  to  read  a  few  remarks  upon  advice  to  sheep  breeders,  in  an  address  -<^^ 

by  Preftident  Ball,  of  the  Michigan  Wool  Growers'  meeting:  '     H'J 
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"Twenty  men  in  every  township  where  there  is  one  should  engage  in  breeding 

thoroughbred  sheep,  eitfier  Merinos  or  Longwools.     Parties  from  the  West  will  ' 

stop  in  Michigan  for  their  purchases  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  their  supplies.    At  •  '\^ 

present  our  ho'.<ie  demand  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  importations  from  Ver-  '  v  ift< 

mont  and  Canada,  and  yet  it  is  not  fully  supplied.     It  costs  no  more  to  raise  sheep  ,^^^ 
that  will  shear  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  and  will  sell  from  $20  to  $100,  than  one 
shearing  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  wool,  and  bringing  two  or  three  dollars  per 

head.   I  say  this  knowing  the  fact  that  a  great  many  believe  that  the  market  will  soon  ■''f\ 

be  over-supplied  and  prices  go  down.     The  facts  are  against  the  theory.     One  thing  '   jjj 

is  certain,  no  man  has  a  right  to  raise  a  poor  bred,  half  starved  animal  of  any  .     '^ 

kind,  if  he  does,  the  animal  so  raif»ed  will  see  to  it  that  his  owner  is  the  loser  in  }\ 

the  trasaction.     Land  is  too  dear  in  this  country  already  to  breed  and  rear  animals        ,  -^J 

that  are  inferior.  -  J 

"One  principle  should  always  be  observed,  to  keep  well  whatever  you  raise.  '-f^. 
No  animal  should  go  through  the  winter  and  weigh  less  in  the  spring  than  when            ,         .  :.^ 

it  went  into  winter  quarters.     No  sheep,  for  the  want  of  a  little  extra  care,  should  ^*f\ 

shear  five  or  six  pounds  of  wool  at  shearing,  when^  with  that  little  extra  care,  it  '% 

would  have  sheared  several  pounds  more,  yielding  its  owner  a  good  revenue  above  •  o 

the  extra  cost  in  food  and  care,  besides  being  a  delight  to  its  owner.     For  breeding  .;^. 

purposes  always  select  the  best,  fatten  the  poor  ones,  and  send  them  to  the  butcher.  ^a 

Keep  less  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  too  many,  and  keep  better  onts.     Be  .  ^ 

happy  where  you  have  been  miserable.     Take  pride  in  your  stock  and  your  stock  k^ 

will  appreciate  it  in  more  than  one  wav.     It  will  pay."  *  'i*! 

Mr,  Colton.    This  appears  to  me  a  very  broad  field,  the  idea  of  increasing  both  >.si 

the  number  and  the  quality  of  our  sheep.     If  we  discussed  all  questions  bearing  \ji 

on  that  subject  we  might  remain  here  all  day.     One  of  the  first  things  of  import-  '  .-^ 

ance  is  to  go  back  to  the  time  we  mate  our  buck  with  the  ewe.     We  have  got  to  *^ 

have  her  in  good  condition.     With  my  farm,  I  think,  I  can  raise  Cotswolds  best  and  'J*^ 

cross  them.     If  some  other  man  thinks  he  can  raise  Merinos  best,  let  him  do  it;  ,  V 

and  the  same  with  the  man  that  thinks  he  can  raise  Shropshires  best.     It  has  been  ;^ 

my  observation  that  every  man  succeeds  best  with  that  which  his  mind  takes  hold  ~     ^ 
and  runs  after. 


Mr,  ThompMn,    The  idea  is  here  on  paper,  that  the  Cotswold  do  not  do  well,  'j^ 

and  the  Merino  has  the  foot  rot.     If  we  would  all  come  up  here  and  tell  the  truth  [/^K 

and  rigidly  examine  our  breeds  of  sheep  could  tell  where  they  fail.     I  can  tell  % 

where  the  Shropshires  fail,  and  the  Merinos  fail,  and  this  man  can  tell  where  the  •  ^j 

Cotswold  fail.     If  we  would  do  that  and  do  it  rigidly  and  honestly,  it  would  be  a  > 

great  aid.     In  the  first  place,  I  think  my  friend  Dungan  struck  the  key  note,  when  -  %' 

he  said  the  way  to  increase  our  flocks,  was  for  every  one  to  do  the  very  best  he  • '  r^ 

can  do,  and  in  that  way  he  encourages  his  neighbor.     I  will  say  that  I  think  I  ;.J 

have  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  my  neighborhood  to  improve  the  sheep.     A  few  *'yj 

years  ago  my  neighbors  quit  the  business,  sold  out  all  they  had.     I  took  tolerable  ;    | 

good  care  of  mine  and  my  success  encouraged  them.     There  are  men  here  now  that  .  *:^ 

have  gone  into  the  sheep  business  through  my  influence  and  are  making  a  sue-  "^ 

ce»9  of  it.    Some  people  make  a  mistake  in  keeping  their  sheep  too  high.    Some  .  >< 

SIX  or  seven  years  ago  we  got  some  Shropshire  sheep  here  at  the  State  fair.     They  "*>;" 

were  in  verv  high  condition.     I  have  made  a  success  of  it.     Some  of  my  neighbors  ^'^ 
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bought  8ome  of  the  same  kind  of  sheep,  I  canH  say  exactly  bo  much  for  them, 
for  they  have  not  done  well  at  all.  The  Shropshire  lacks  in  weight  of  fleece. 
I  do  not  think  he  lacks  in  quality  and  amount  of  mutton.  His  wool  gets  matted 
up  a  little  too  much.  I  think  he  takes  that  from  the  Southdowns.  When  they 
are  kept  at  their  highest  point  I  know  of  no  sheep  that  will  do  better.  This 
last  fall  I  visited  Mr.  Allen's  flock  of  Illinois,  I  found  them  in  better  condition 
than  I  expected ;  but  still  the  lambs  were  not  in  a  healthy  condition  like  all  others^ 
Even  the  Cotswolds  that  have  been  spoken  of  here,  he  had  a  cull  end. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  culls  among  our  Shropshires  at  home.  With 
the  Merinos  we  have  culls — but  I  notice  this,  that  with  any  Merino  cull  you  can 
keep  it  over  and  it  makes  a  good  sheep. 

A  writer  in  the  Live>  Stock  Journal  made  the  remark  that  the  sheep  that 
clothes  the  million  must  feed  the  million.  The  mutton  qualities  of  the  Merino 
can  be  greatly  improved.  I  saw  ten  Merino  wethers  in  Chicago  that  averaged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds  in  weight,  the  fleece  was  lying  there,  eighteen 
pounds.  They  were  certainly  as  profitable  as  any  Cotswold  sheep  that  are  raised 
for  mutton  and  wool  together.  But  for  a  general  purpose  sheep,  and  that  is  cer> 
tainly  what  we  want  in  Indiana,  I  think  I  have  got  the  best  results  by  cross-breed- 
ing. I  bred  a  good  Cotawold  buck  to  all  my  Merino  ewes.  That  improved  them 
wonderfully,  both  in  mutton  and  shearing  qualities.  The  wool  is  worth  more  on 
those  half  bloods  than  cither  of  the  full  bloods  at  present  prices.  I  bred  this 
cross-breed  to  the  Shropshire  rams.  I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  improvement.  It 
helps  the  Shropshire.  The  general  farmer  is  not  able  to  buy  the  Shropshire,  and 
is  not  able  to  buy  the  Cotawold  or  any  other  thoroughbred  sheep  of  the  best 
quality  that  cost  from  $25  to  $100  for  ewes;  but  he  can  buy  these  common  sheep  of 
the  country  and  by  using  the  very  best  rams  he  can  greatly  improve  them.  But 
you  can  not  always  make  them  think  they  can  afford  to  buy  a  thoroughbred  buck- 

I  do  think  on  an  acre  of  blue  grass  pasture  a  man  can  keep  five  sheep.  I  think 
that  can  be  done  very  readily,  but  it  certainly  would  be  the  heighth  of  folly  to 
put  five  hundred  sheep  on  one  hundred  acres.  They  would  tramp  the  life  out  of 
the  pasture.  It  would  certainly  be  a  failure,  and  the  droppings  would  be  likely 
to  affect  the  flock  with  disease  where  there  were  so  many. 

There  ih  a  certain  class  of  clothing  that  requires  this  very  fine  wool.  There  is 
not /lear  enough  of  that  to  supply  the  demand.  All  those  heavy  shearing,  oily 
fleeces  makes  the  very  best  clothing  wool.  Eighty  per  gent,  of  all  the  goods  of  the 
country  are  made  out  of  that  class  of  wool.  We  do  not  supply  it  entirely.  We 
get  that  class  of  wool  from  Australia,  and  from  some  other  points. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  fanners  undertake  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  flocks^ 
It  is  right  for  brothers  Dungan  and  Darnell  to  breed  their  thoroughbred  flocks, 
for  they  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  them,  but  for  the  common  farmer  it  is  out 
of  his  reach,  and  as  a  general  thing  he  is  not  successful  with  these  high  kept  and 
high  priced  sheep.     He  makes  an  utter  failure  of  them. 

By  keeping  sheep  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  few  acres  each  year  to  my  pasture. 
We  move  the  fence  out  and  mow  the  briers  down  once,  and  the  sheep  keep  them 
down. .  I  have  got  a  Cotswold  cull.  His  head  is  down  and  his  tail  is  down,  and 
his  back  up,  and  I  utterly  fail  to  ever  make  a  sheep  out  of  him  under  any  circum- 
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-sMncnt.     But  a  Merino,  you   gel  him  very  narriiw,  and  eoutracted 
apparenily,  anil  you  can  make  a  paisBably  good  sheep  out  ol  him. 

Mr.  Farrylh.  Will  the  profit  pay  ynu  for  the  trouble  and  enpeni 
him  up? 

Mr.  J'hompmn.     Yes  nir  it  will,  but  il  would  not  (or  the  other. 

Don'l  understand  me,  gentFemen,  that  I  want  to  hit  any  breed  of  i 
bred  several  of  the  breeds,  and  I  think  pretty  well  of  all.  I  do  noi 
any  breed  oC  Hheep.  ^Ve  are  brothers  together,  and  we  ought  to  lig! 
on  a  common  level,  and  not  let  anything  go  out  againat  our  huainew 

Mr.  iJangan.  I  must  say  I  admire  ihe  npirit  of  my  friend  T 
niDch.  We  should  encourage  the.  breeding  of  the  several  varietie 
want  every  man  to  raine  that  breed  that  suits  him.  The  main  thing 
and  cultivate  each  breed  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It 
ambition  of  every  wool  grower  of  Indiana  to  accomplish  this  thii 
not  be  successful  with  this  particular  breed,  perh^kps  our  immediali 
friends  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Slate  have  been  Kiiccettsful  with  th 
here  fur  our  uiutunl  good,  our  mutual  benefit.  I  find  the  chao) 
piece  of  ground  to  another  does  my  sheep  a  great  deal  of  good, 
my  sheep  to  run  over  a  week  on  one  pasture  in  the  summer  lime. 
plenty  of  good  water  and  good  shade.  I  abhor  nothing  more  than 
to  lay  in  the  hoi  sun  without  any  shade  trees.  It  U  worse  for  thi 
without  shelter  in  the  winter  time. 

itr.  CoU'iB.  I  prefer  to  leave  my  sheep  out  in  the  winter  time  in 
thsD  to  allow  them  to  be  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer  lime. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Robe  a  committe  of  four,  consisting  Mr.  Ro 
Farquhar  and  Collon  were  ap|iointed  n  committee  on  programme  fo: 

The  association  then  look  a  reccsa. 

The  meeting  wan  called  to  order  by  the  President.     Then  conven 


Id  the  United  States  the  term  tarilT  ix  uwd  to  designate  the  ache 
fixed  by  CongreAS  on  imported  goods. 

The  adoption  of  the  first  tariff  law  is  coeval  with  our  constitutioi 
the  necond  act  recorded  in  onr  statute  books  hearing  the  illustrio 
George  Washington,  which  laid  the  comer-stone  of  our  whole  syste 
then  proclaimed  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the  world,  that  it 
[or  the  encouragemeni  and  pnttection  of  our  manufactures,  that  di 
laid. 
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ThiH  great  system,  which  is  now  rapidly  paying  off  our  national  debt,  was  then 
established  by  the  fathers  of  our  constitution,  with  the  father  of  his  country  at 
their  head;  and  may  God  forbid  that  the  American  people  should  ever  be  so  rafth 
as  to  abolish  or  cripple  this  great  source  of  income  to  our  government  and  pro- 
tection to  our  home  industries. 

It  is  not  a  "local"  question,  as  we  once  heard,  but  a  national  question  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  citizen,  for  there  is  no  dweller  in  the  humblest  cottage  on 
our  remotest  frontier,  who  has  not  a  deep  interest  in  the  legislation  upon  this  great 
national  system.  While  it  hiis  long  been  a  political  question,  and  subjected  to 
many  changes  since  its  first  inauguration,  and  at  times  been  run  to  extremes  of 
high  and  low  tariff*,  it  has  been  more  than  demonstrated  that  a  tariff*  occupying 
medium  grounds  is  the  best  possible  revenue  tariff,  and  the  best  protection  to 
people  and  manufactures  that  we  can  possibly  have. 

The  Morrill  tariff,  for  so  it  is  called,  became  a  law  March  2,  1861,  and  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  occupying  this  medium  ground  between  the  protectionist 
and  the  free  trader;  and,  of  course,  the  extreuiest  has  never  l)een  entirely  satisfieil 
with  it;  but  the  people,  who  look  at  results  rather  than  at  theories,  have  so  far 
resisted  any  very  material  changes.  Though  a  few  modifications  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  yet  substantially  it  remains  the  same. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  about  twenty-live  per  cent,  of  all  the  laboring: 
people  of  this  country  are  artisans,  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  productfl 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  country;  and  it  is  these  arts  that  causes  our 
country  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  "drawers  of  water"  and  "  hewers 
of  wood,"  and  places  our  nation  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  bringing  blefis- 
ings  to  all  alike;  and  all  patriotic  citizens  will  cheerfully  bear  a  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  necessary  to  make  their  country  great  and  self-sustaining. 

Free  trade  is  very  pretty  in  theory,  but  that  is  all  there  is  in  it,  for  it  utterly 
fails  when  put  into  practice,  and  1  venture  to  say  no  greater  fallacy  was  ever  put 
forward  to  deceive  and  mislead  any  people  than  the  free  trade  theory.  Much  of 
the  mystification  and  confusion  that  we  find  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
protection  grows  out  of  these  theories,  which  are  laid  down  in  political  economy, 
but  fail  when  put  to  the  test;  and  why  experiment  again  and  again  with  a  theory 
that  has  many  times  proved  a  miserable  failure.  England  has  now  what  she  is 
pleased  to  call  free  trade,  and  during  the  last  decade  her  export  trade  has  decreafied 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  ours,  under  our  present  tariff,  has  increased  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  per  cent.,  giving  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $264,661,666. 
We  have  advanced  and  she  has  gone  back,  we  have  increased  and  she  has  decreaseii^ 
and  to-day  we  are  competing  with  her  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  almoRt  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  commodities. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  laboring  classes  are  paid  so  well  for 
their  labor,  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  they  dress  and  live  so  comfortably,  and 
are  so  intelligent,  as  in  the  United  States.  * 

Protection  to  our  manufactories  gives  labor  a  greater  field  for  production,  and 
of  course,  higher  wages.  Suppose  you  throw  out  of  employment  three  or  four 
million  artisans,  they  must  seek  other  employment,  and  that  other  employment 
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miist  over  produce,  and  the  capital  invested  and  the  operatives  must  suffer  to  that 
extent;  and  thus,  if  a  few  million  artisans  should  cease  to  be  consumers  and  be- 
come .producers  of  food,  how  then?  Food  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market,  and 
farmers  would  raise  debt  for  their  biggest  crop,  and  soon  have  their  houses  shingled 
with  mortgage  bonds.  England  could  not  take  our  surplus,  for  last  year  her  har- 
vests were  unusually  deficient,  and  we  supplied  all  her  wants,  and  our  elevators 
were  still  bursting  with  grain.  England  would  prosper,  no  doubt;  she  would  buy 
what  she  ws^nted  of  our  food  at  the  price  she  might  choose  to  give,  and  sell  us 
her  goods  at  the  price  she  might  choose  to  demand.  Home  market  is  certain,  con 
«tant,  and  reliable ;  foreign  depends  on  foreign  harvests. 

History  furnishes  no  example  of  a  nation  adopting  the  free  trade  policy,  neg- 
lecting her  own  national  industries,  and  depending  upon  the  industries  and  skill 
of  other  countries,  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  that  did  not  finally  become 
dependent  and  tributary.  As  well  might  England  try  to  convince  true  Americans 
that  bread  is  destructive  to  human  life,  or  that  the  genial  sunshine  and  refreshing 
showers  of  spring  are  detrimental  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  to  try  to  persuade 
us  to  adopt  free  trade  principles  for  her  own  pure,  unadulterated  selfishness. 

Our  present  tariff,  in  point  of  revenue  and  of  protection  to  manufacturers,  has 
proven  a  complete  success.  Under  our  present  rate  of  duty,  our  yearly  average  of 
revenue  has  been,  for  twenty  years,  $172,000,000,  which  shows  a  very  healthy  con- 
dition of  our  commercial  relations.  It  has  produced,  from  textile  fabrics  alone, 
more  revenue  than  we  ever  raised  from  all  sources,  under  anv  other  tariff  enact- 
ment,  and  it  has  not  interfered  in  the  least  with  our  export  trade,  as  it  never  was 
«o  large,  nor  the  balance  of  trade  ever  so  great  in  our  favor. 

WHAT    HA8  TARIFF  DONE    FOR   SIIEKP   HUSBANDRY? 
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Upon  the  whole,  no  part  of  our  tariff"  system  has  been  more  amply  vindicated 
by  experience  than  that  portion  which  relates  to  wools  and  woolen  goods,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  laid  in  1861 ;  but  in  1807  the  existing  rates  were  more  per- 
fectly established;  and  that  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  investigation  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer.  It  was  the  result  of  an 
adjustment  between  the  two  interests,  the  wool  grower  and  the  manufacurer,  which 
had  theretofore  been  in  opposition.  And  the  result  of  their  deliberations  has,  in 
my  opinion,  given  us  the  wisest  arrangement  of  a  protective  tariff  on  wools  that 
could  have  been  devised,  as  experience  has  abundantly  proven. 

The  present  duty  on  foreign  wools  is  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  percent,  ad 
vnifjremf  varying  according  to  class  and  quality.  The  basis  of  this  legislation  was, 
that  upon  imported  wool  a  duty  should  be  imposed  sufficient  to  promote  the  growth 
of  sheep  husbandry,  and  a  specific  duty  was  also  imposed  on  woolen  goods,  as  near 
as  possible  equal  to  the  duty  put  upon  the  wool  which  entered  into  the  manufac- 
tured article.  This  was  not  intended  for  protection,  but  simply  an  equivalent 
duty,  which  placed  the  wooleu  manufacturer  on  the  free  trade  level. 

To  this  specific  duty  was  then  added  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  woolen 
goods  as  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer  against  foreign  competition.  This  ad- 
justment of  the  law  has  remained  substantially  unchanged  since  March  3,  1867. 
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r  about  400,000  wool  growerB  in  the  United  Siniec,  all  intetligcut 
'e  (-ume  to  rciiliEc  that  without  n  proterlivi-  iRrilT  their  indiistrr 

Becnt  nrrav  iif  pniletlionisis  is  not  cunfini'ii  tr>  any  one  Slal«  or 

ool  plnni  Iheir  industry  in  cvitv  Slide  nnd  ™iiiity  of  the  Innd, 
iHfornin,  and  (rtini  the  (4nlf  of  Mexico  M>  the  great  ljike»j  (here 
i>il  in  our  vast  domain  that  in  I'^ihansled  by  tultivation  but  thai 
by  tlie  Hhti'p  herd,  and  then  <'utl  forth  itx  earned  advocatf*  for 

ief  arc  lurtrely  local,  hut  ihii'  one  i>>  geniTal,  gramlly  ((rowing  to  be- 
pro  tec  tive  principles. 

I>  Hheep  llint  BUpply  u»  with  <'henp  nnioial  food  contribute  2")0,000,' 
3ol  per  annum  to  clothe  our  people,  and  that  find  their  guBt*nanw 
nd  leave  the  noil  rich  r  tl  an  wl  en  thev  uoi  arc  lo  ng  i  wondei^ 
ntiiig  and  niahing  uk  ndc|K.nd  nt  and  wif  f.  a  n  n  ng  and  it  is  lo 
cd  that  they  will  in  renne        ch      orv  rap  d1  nrit  Kcore 

uool  pridnct  of  till  L  I  1  '5  -itcB  »  »  e«i  aled  i  4'>,000,000 
im.  In  1860,  accord  np;  lo  the  c  u«  ha  1  sen  o  01  000,000 
the  Morrill  tnritT  the  product  hax  nnen,  in  lASl,  lo  over  .^.000,00» 
m.  In  ihc  twenty-four  years  preceding  the  war  our  wool  product 
1 40  IKT  cent.,  while  the  present  annual  product  is  about  400  per 
1  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  wonderful  increase  in  quantity 
witiiout  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  sheep;  ihat  U  to  say,  the 
manency  and  security  fur  capital  that  wa8  asnnred  by  the  tariff 
raged  enterprise  and  skill  into  doubling  the  average  amount  of 
each  afaecp.  This  given  lo  the  wealth  of  the  country  nearly  twice 
lid  for  the  support  of  a  sheep.  Not  only  hax  the  quButily  of  wool 
iheep  been  iucreaHed,  but  its  quality  has  been  greatly  iuipro*ed, 
is  possible  for  the  American  fanner  and  mechanic  to  go  better 
!T  days'  work,  ihao  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  oor 

mers  of  the  United  States  have  been  thus  enabled  In  increase  their 
increase  rapidly  the  raw  material  for  the  clothing  of  our  people, 
lariff  on  woolens  has  been  correspondingly  beneficial, 
jre  largely  dependent  for  our  wools  and  woolen  goods  upon  foreign 
I  foreign  manufacturers  at  such  prices  ae  they  were  able  to  dictate, 
fabrics  used  by  our  people  are  mainly  manufactured  by  the  skill 
own  artisans  from  the  products  of  uur  own  flocks, 
o  attentive  observer  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exposition  failed 
onishnient  with  which  the  French  and  English  manufacturers  ei- 
;lolhing  produced  by  American  looms;  and  no  feature  of  that  great 
teil  more  credit  upon  .\mcrican  enterprise  and  skill."     We  have 
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improved  upon  the  old  and  introduced  new  fabrics,  until  our  akill  in  manufactur- 
ing good  and  substantial  clothing  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  our  staple  is  now  a  marvel  of  cheapness  under  a  protective  tariff* 
The  quartermaster  general  of  our  army  recently  said,  "  that  when  quality  was  con- 
sidered the  army  of  the  United  States  was  clothed  more  cheaply  than  any  army  in 
the  world/* ,  And  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  traveled  around  the  world 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  American  wool  and  by  American  manufacture,  costing 
but  $12 — coat,  pants,  and  vest— rsaid,  "  it  was  everywhere  in  foreign  lands  praised 
for  its  neatness  and  cheapness." 

Tariff  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  has  destroyed  monopolies,  and  largely  benefited 
farmers  and  artisans  by  increasing  the  number  of  woolen  factories,  and,  of  course, 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and,  of  necessity,  diminished 
the  price  of  the  articles  by  increased  competition,  while  an  increased  demand  was 
created  for  the  raw  material,  and  breadstuff-?  and  labor  were  inevitably  enhanced 
in  their  value.  Thus  protection  has  encouraged  manufactures,  and  they  have  built 
up  in  our  midst,  and  brought  our  market  to  our  immediate  localities. 

But  all  this,  even,  is  not  the  full  measure  of  the  benefit  wool  growers  and  the 
country  have  derived  from  the  tariff.  We  must  thank  the  tariff  that  we  have  a 
wool-growing  industry  worth  the  name. 

For  some  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  our  tariff,  the  Metsiza  wools  of  South 
America,  raised  on  perpetual  grasses,  and  with  little  or  no  labor,  and  by  men  who 
paid  no  taxes  on  land  or  stock,  were  flowing  into  our  ports  in  quantities  that 
threatened  to  supplant  the  home-grown  product  almost  entirely.  It  was  then  the 
tariff  came  to  our  relief,  and  by  the  duty  then  imposed,  shut  out  this  avalanche 
that  threatened  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  our  manufacturers,  and  place  our  artisans 
and  their  industries  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  English  manufacturers.  Thus,  it 
gave  us  a  fair  chance  in  our  own  market,  despite  the  fact  of  high  taxes  and 
shrinkage  of  values  that  followed  the  war. 

Had  the  bill,  which  was  barely  defeated  in  our  last  Congress,  become  a  law,  it 
would  have  been  fatal  also  to  the  industry,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
our  wool  growers  to  have  competed  in  their  own  markets  with  the  foreign  wools, 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  impossible  for  our  manufacturers  to  have  competed 
with  those  of  England  and  France. 

The  bill  proposed  to  cut  down  our  present  tariff  over  one-half,  and  to  strike  a 
dead  level  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  wools  and  woolens,  wholly  disregarding 
the  relations  and  adjustments  which  the  wool  grower  and  woolen  manufacturer 
had  made,  and  sustain  to  each  other. 

Of  course  any  legislation  that  destroys  the  woolen  manufacturers,  is  equally 
destructive  to  sheep  husbandry,  for  the  farmer  would  no  longer  have  a  market  for 
his  wool. 

The  grower  is  the  first  link  in  the  industrial  chain  that  converts  grain  and 
grass  into  wearing  apparel,  and  he  is  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  cloth  as  the  manufacturer  is  to  the  wearer  of  it. 

These  two  interests  are  identical,  and  any  tariff  antagonizing  one  with  the 
other  could  not  remain  long  undisturbed.  There  is  a  common  interest  of  each 
with  the  other  of  supply  and  demand  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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^;  But  it  might  be  urged  that  a  tax  should  not  be  levied  upon  the  clothing  of  a 

people.  This  would  be  a  good  objection,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  objects  of 
the  highest  national  importance  are  secured  by  it£  imposition.  That  forty  or  fifty 
million  of  people  should  be  able  to  clothe  themselves,  without  helpless  dependence 
upon  other  nations,  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  What  American  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  !875  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone 
produced  992,000,000  yards  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  doing  so  consumed  $75,000,000 
^;i^  worth  of   the  products  of  the  fi^ld  and  flocks,  and  gave  employment  to  120,000 

artisans. 

Dare  anybody  say  our  manufacturers  could  have  attained  their  present  sucoest* 
^  without  protection.     And  to  have  abandoned  them,  as  our  Congress  came  so  near 

V '^  doing  at  its  last  session,  would  have  prevented  their  continued  usefulness,  and 

^"f  would  have  transferred  their  profits  to  our  rivals  in  foreign  lands,  and  would  not 

J5/  have  materially  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  furnished  product  to  the  American  con- 

^■^  sumer.     That  nation  can  haixily  be  called  independent,  that  does  not  possess  the 

^.  material  and  skill  to  clothe  its  own  people. 

k:.  We  oppose  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  wool  for  the  following  reasons: 

H]  1.     Because  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  nor 

tf-.  indications  of  a-  general   public  opinion  demanding  a  change,  and  in  the  present 

X"',  state  of  the  industry,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  cause  a  wide-spread  shrink- 

f-  age  of  values  consequent  thereon,  and  cause  a  depression  of  the  business  generally. 

iC>  2.     Because  the  existing  tariff  was  constructed  by  the  aid  of  consultations  and 

!s-    ^  concessions  between   the  wool  growers  and  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United 

States,  having  the  most  intelligent  information  in  regard  to  their  respective  indus- 
tries, and   with  a  care  and  deliberation  without  parallel   in  the  history  of  our 
|,.^ ,  revenue  legislation. 

J^.    ^  3.     Becaur*c  the  existing  tariff  has  been  so  signally   beneticial    in   developing 

r-  sheep  husbandry  and  woolen  productions  generally,  improving  old  and  introduc- 

j^-    ,  ing  new  fabrics,  and  in  cheapening  them  to  the  consumer. 

[  v.  . 

f,'  4.     Because  under  its  protective  influence  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  United 

^  States  has  made  a  progress  unequaled  in  any  part  of  the  w^orld  in  the  same  period 

^  >  of  time;  while  it  has  declined  in  Germany,  (formerly  ranking  at  the  head  of  the 

I'  wool-producipg  nations,)  France  and  England.     But  in  the  United  States  it  has 

*.'  advanced   in   a  constantly  increasing  ratio.     For  these  reasons  and  under  these 

f  circumstances,  and  in  this  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  the  dictation  of  prudence 
and  of  common  sense  to  let  well -enough  alone. 

Greencastlk,  Ind.,  January  4,  1882. 


Mr.  Clark:     There  is  only  one  point  but  what  was  touched  upon.     Without  a 

^j^  tariff,  we  have  in  this  country  to  com^jete  with   what   is  called   paui)er  labor   in 

Ji  •  Europe.     The  operatives  are  ground  down  there  until  they  are  hardly  given  a 

Ip^  subsistence,  and  without  a  tariff  it  would  be  the  same  way  here. 

|r  The  Prmdcnt.     Another  point  is  we  raise  a  revenue  in  that  way  instead  of  by 

7^ 'i  direct  taxation. 
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HOW  SHALL   WE   SUPPLY   THE   LOOMS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

WITH  ALL  THE  WOOL  THEY  WANT? 


BY    ROBERT   MlTCIIBLl  ,  GIRSOX   COUNTY. 


Mr.  PresdderUt  and  Gentlen^en  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers  Asjiormtion : 

In  obedience  to  the  programme  of  this  meeting,  I  have  prepared  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  assigned  me,  namely.  "How  Shall  We  Supply  the  Looms  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  Wool  They  Want?"  It  seems  in  arranging  this  pro- 
gramme but  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  for  I  find  in  looking  over  it, 
that  there  are  three  subjects  assigned  to  three  different  members  of  the  association, 
so  near  alike,  that  a  paper  upon  one  will  be  almost  sure  to  contain  more  or  less  of 
the  same  facts.  I  allude  to  the  articles,  "How  Shall  We  Increase  the  Number  and 
Quality  of  Our  Sheep?"  **What  has  Tariff  done  for  Sheep  Husbandry?"  and, 
"  How  Shall  We  Supply  the  Looms  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  Wool  Th6y 
Want?"  Now  the  question  assigned  to  me  is  easily  answered.  Increase  your  flock  J 
by  so  doing  you  will  increase  the  production  of  wool.  But  1  fancy  I  hear  some 
one  saying,  it  don't  pay  to  grow  wool,  too.  much  trouble  to  take  care  of  sheep. 
That  is  the  answer  in  which  the  shiftless  farmer  finds  relief  in  all  that  he  uuder- 
takes  to  do.  Shifts  off  his  sheep  because  of  a  little  trouble,  shifts  off  his  other 
stock,  and  finally  shifts  off  his  home  and  moves  to  Kansas.  Wool  growing  is  not 
only  a  pleasant  business,  but  a  profitable  one.  And  the  wool  growers  of  to-day 
must  look  ahead  to  be  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  trade.  The  spindles  of  the 
United  States  to-day  are  busy  spinning  the  wool  produced  in  other  countries.  The 
question  for  the  wool  grower  to  answer,  is,  why  is  this?  Is  it  because  our  lands 
are  not  adapted  t©  wool  growing?  No.  Is  it  because  our  farmers  dislike  pastoral 
farming?  No.  Is  it  because  our  climate  is  unsuited  to  sheep  husbandry?  No* 
Then  why  is  it  that  the  spindles  of  the  United  States  are  not  kept  busy  spinning 
the  wool  of  this  country?  First,  because  the  I^egislation  of  the  vStates  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  dogs  and  their  admirers.  Second,  because  of  the  imperfect  tariff 
laws  not  protecting  that  valuable  industry.  Indiana  now  has,  as  I  believe,  one  of 
the  best  laws  protecting  sheep  from  dogs,  which,  if  it  can  be  enforced,  will  increase 
our  wool  product  100  per  cent,  in  two  years.  In  1878  Indiana  had  3,117,058  acres 
of  pasture  lands.  The  same  year  we  had  906,849  sheep.  About  three  acres  to  the 
i^heep,  and  the  same  year  1,860,178  pounds  of  wool,  or  an  average  of  about  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep.  Now  you  will  admit  that  our  lands 
are  capable  of  supporting  five  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  I  believe  you  will  also  admit 
that  an  average  of  five  pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep  can  be  easily  obtained.  Then 
our  3,117,058  acres  of  pasture  with  five  sheep  to  the  acre  would  give  us  about  fif- 
teen millions  of  sheep,  and  at  five  pounds  to  the  sheep,  seventy-five  million  pounds 
of  wnol.  This  is  a  fair  calculation,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  find  many 
flocks  of  sheep  averaging  ten  pounds  of  wool  to  the  sheep.  In  1880  we  had  1,538,- 
860  sheep,  in  1881,  we  had  1,612,865  sheep,  showing  an  increase  in  1880  of  642,014 ; 
and  in  1881, 74,006  more  than  in  1880.     The  wool  clip  of  1880  was  4,494,037  pounds. 
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Let  UB  then,  farmers  of  Indiana,  see  to  it  that  the  present  law  protecting  sheep 
is  enforced.  Also,  strive  to  increase  the  number  of  our  flocks,  and,  by  the  selection 
of  pure-bred  bucks  for  use,  increase  the  quantity,  and  quality  of  our  wool.  Also, 
by  taking  better  care  and  providing  suitable  shelter  for  our  sheep.  These  are  the 
improvemients  we  need  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  looms,  and  when  we  bring  about 
these  conditions  by  our  industry,  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  will  do  like- 
wise, the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  great  country  will  exclaim,  ^'Hold,  enough!" 
And  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  annually  leave  our  shores  for  the  purchase  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods  will  remain  at  home  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
man. It  has  been  said  of  old  that  the  sheep  was  the  animal  with  the  '^Golden 
hoof, "  and  the  Nation  that  counted  its  sheep  by  the  millions  was  a  Nation  of 
wealth  and  influence,  and  its  people  a  happy  people. 

The  question  of  castrating  and  docking  lambs  was  brought  up  for  discussion. 

^fr.  Clark,  I  think  about  as  good  a  way  to  tell  my  judgment  in  regard  to  that 
will  be  to  relate  my  experience.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  taught  to  castrate  and 
dock  at  an  early  age.  I  have  taken  many  a  one  before  it  was  many  hours  old 
and  cut  its  tail  ofT  with  my  knife.  I  never  have  my  lambs  come  early  like  some 
do.  I  have  them  along  the  tatter  part  of  April  and  early  part  of  May.  If  there 
comes  a  rain  and  it  turns  cool,  many  a  time  they  take  cold  from  their  tail  being 
docked  and  die.  They  will  be  very  pert  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  be  dead 
the  next  morning.  I  never  lost  many  by  inflammation  from  castration.  In  learning 
more  about  the  matter,  I  just  took  out  the  testicles,  and  cut  them  clear  from  the 
membranes,  and  pulled  out  as  much  of  the  cord  as  would  come.  They  will  hardly 
ever  be  sick  from  it  at  all.  An  objection  to  castrating  at  a  very  early  age  is,  the 
coating  of  the  testicle  is  so  tender  that  it  will  sometimes  burst,  and  will  leave 
enough  there  to  make  them  what  we  call  a  little  staggy  afterwards.  They  will 
fight  bucks,  and  try  to  cover  ewes.  I  leave  the  castrating  now  until  the  lambs  are 
about  done  coming,  and  attend  to  it  all  at  once.  I  done  the  docking  at  that  time 
too  for  some  time,  but  the  difficulty  was,  there  being  trouble  with  the  flies.  To 
avoid  this  I  use  some  tar,  or  something  that  has  a  turpentine  smell  to  keep  the 
flies  away.  I  have  frequently  had  lambs  disowned  by  their  mothers;  they  would 
turn  and  smell  the  turpentine,  and  disown  them  entirely,  and  I  had  considerable 
trouble  to  get  them  to  own  them  again.  Now  I  castrate  in  the  spring  and  dock  in 
the  fall,  when  all  danger  of  flies  and  hot  weather  is  over.  I  have  not  lost  one 
case  in  a  hundred. 

« 

Mr.  Cottan.     How  old  do  the  lambs  have  to  be  before  vou  castrate  ihem? 

» 

Mr,  Clark.  I  don't  want  them  to  get  a  month  old.  I  would  do  it  at  the  age 
of  a  week  or  ten  davs  old. 

Mr,  Hmrland.  With  your  lambs  that  you  castrate  in  May,  do  not  the  flies 
sometimes  bother  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  generally  put  a  little  tar  on  the  scrotum,  and  1  never  have  any 
trouble  with  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hmrland.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  danger  from  bleeding  from  a  wound 
in  the  scrotum,  than  from  severing  the  cord. 
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Mr.  CUirk.    ^o ;  but  the  fewer  veaselH  to  cut  the  better. 

Mr,  Howland,  When  you  split  the  nide  is  it  not  apt  to  gather  in  the  end  of  the 
flcrotum  ? 

Mr,  Clark.  The  only  time  I  ever  had  any  trouble  was  when  I  selected  some 
buck  to  keep  for  my  neighbors  at  their  request,  and  they  did  not  come  after  them^ 
and  I  let  them  go  too  long.  I  trimmed  them,  and  it  turned  cold  and  commenced 
raining  the  next  day.  They  took  cold,  and  it  clotted  the  scrotum.  Two  of  them 
I  got  hold  of  in  time  to  clean  them  out,  and  they  got  well ;  the  others  died.  It 
clotted  until  it  could  not  discharge,  and  that  was  the  cause.  I  have  not  lost  any 
for  some  years. 

Question.  You  pull  the  testicle  clear  out,  cord  and  all.  Can  you  do  that  with 
yearling  bucks? 

Mr.  Cl/irk.  Yes  sir;  I  have  tried  it  on  some  of  older  age,  some  few.  No  diffi- 
culty in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Robe.  The  reason  for  that  I  suppose  is,  that  a  blood  vessel  will  not  bleed 
when  it  is  broke  like  it  will  when  it  is  scraped.  The  sharper  the  tool  the  less  it 
will  bleed.     How  do  you  dock  your  lambs — with  a  knife? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  sir ;  I  do  it  with  a  hatchet.  Shove  their  buttocks  up  against  a 
block,  let  one  hold  them,  pull  the  skin  up  towards  the  body  as  tight  as  you  can^ 
and  chop  it  off. 

Question.    You  donH  strike  it  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes  sir,  I  strike  it.  I  stretch  the  skin  up  so  it  will  cover  the  end. 
I  tried  a  chisel  with  three.  I  will  never  do  it  with  another.  I  ground  the  chisel 
up  for  th6  purpose. 

Question.     What  was  the  trouble  with  the  chisel  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Sometimes  they  would  roll  under  it.  As  soon  as  I  found  the  joint,, 
which  took  time,  the  lamb  would  give  a  kick,  and  that  would  l)e  to  hunt  over 
again.     You  have  got  no  chance  to  shove  the  skin  back. 

Mr.  Farquhar.    How  long  do  you  want  to  leave  the  tail  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  owing  to  the  size  of  your  ewe.  I  want  the  tail  off  of  the 
sheep  because  it  is  sometimes  the  source  of  a  disease  to  them,  and  because  if  a 
sheep  ever  begins  to  cloy  a  little  on  com,  it  is  very  apt  to  scour,  and  you  can  not 
change  from  dry  feed  to  grass  without  the  sheep  scouring;  then  I  want  the  tail 
out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Beeler.    I  don't  think  it  is  any  use  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  cut  old  sheeps'  tails  off  that  appeared  to  be  stiff;  take  hold 
of  them  and  they  are  as  hard  as  a  bone.  Some  say  if  that  was  left  alone  stiff  and 
hard,  it  would  occasion  their  death.     About  that  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cotton.  My  experience  in  that  line  has  not  been  large.  I  operate  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.     I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  docking. 

Mr.  Thompson,  My  friend's  mode  is  different  from  mine,  and  different  from  what 
I  really  think  is  the  best  mode,  and  I  would  hate  to  have  it  go  out  as  being  indorsed 
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by  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Indiana.  It  might  mislead  some.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  plan.  My  pFan  of  docking  is  to  take  the  lambs  not  over  two 
weeks  old.  I  think  the  block  plan  is  a  very  good  one,  that  has  been  so  often 
explained  by  my  friend,  McDonald.  I  let  one  of  the  boys  hold  the  lamb,  and  I 
take  a  knife  and  cut  the  tail  off.  I  have  had  very  good  success.  I  don't  put  any 
grease  or  anything  on  it  at  all.  There  may  be  better  ways,  but  that  is  much  better 
than  letting  the  lamb  go  until  fall  or  shearing  time.  I  have  lost  lambs  when 
docked  two  or  three  days  old ;  they  would  bleed  to  death,  they  have  very  little 
blood  to  spare.  You  had  better  not  try  docking  lambs  two  or  three  days  old.  In 
castrating  I  cut  the  end  of  the  scrotum  off,  say  about  the  third  of  the  end  of  it. 
I  don't  cut  quite  as  close  as  I  used  to.  I  do  that  with  a  strong  pair  of  sheep  shears, 
very  sharp.  It  don't  dull  the  shears  like  it  does  a  knife.  I  push  the  skin  up  and 
draw  the  seeds  out,  not  with  a  rapid  motion  (that  always  shocked  me)  as  in  my 
friend  McDonald's  operations.  I  don't  put  any  tar  on  it.  I  never  tried  tar  but 
once,  that  was  a  little  late  in  the  season.  The  tar  clotted  it  up  and  I  lost  some 
lambs  by  it.  I  don't  dock  and  castrate  my  lambs  at  the  same  time.  I  dock  them 
and  leave  them  until  the  tail  heals  up.  Thei'e  is  not  near  the  danger  from  flies  in 
castrating  that  there  is  in  docking.     That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr,  DunvcU.     How  long  do  you  leave  the  tail  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  That  is  a  matter  of.  taste,  to  some  extent.  I  want  tail  enough 
to  cover  the  parts  nicely,  so  that  it  will  look  decent.  I  want  to  leave  tail  enough 
so  that  the  wool  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  will  hold  it  up.  When  cut  too  close  on 
Merinos  we  have  some  trouble,  as  found  by  the  experience  of  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors. I  cut  longer,  and  do  not  have  that  trouble.  If  you  want  to  make  a  nice 
show  sheep,  you  want  to  cut  pretty  close,  it  makes  them  look  square  behind.  The 
English  perform  the  operation  at  the  second  joint.  I  have  seen  sheep  that  had 
not  a  sign  of  a  tail.  When  cut  close  we  have  not  that  trouble  to  make  the  sheep 
look  square  behind,  but  they  have  more  trouble  to  keep  them  clean.  I  think  if 
this  information  h  for  the  general  farmer,  the  tail  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long. 

Mr.  Darnell.     Do  you  cut  in  the  joint? 

Mr.  Thompaon.     I  aim  to  hit  the  joint  as  often  as  pos.'^ible. 

Mr.  Iloirland.     Do  vou  dock  the  lambs  in  hot  weather? 

Mr.  Thmnpiion.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  dock  my  lambs  in  hot  weather.  If  I  had 
to  dock  them  a  little  late  on  account  of  their  coming  late,  I  would  do  it  in  cool, 
cloudy-like  weather,  and  do  it  in  the  evening,  so  they  will  haye  the  advantage  of 
one  night  from  the  flies.  I  found  it  very  much  better  to  perform  all  these  opera- 
tions in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  There  can  only  one  thing  be  said 
against  it,  if  anything  goes  wrong  of  course  we  don't  see  them,  but  the  other  ad-' 
vantages  overbalance  that  two  to  one.  I  would  certainly  perform  all  these  opera- 
tions of  a  cloudy  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Howland.    You  would  not  let  it  go  to  the  cool  weather  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  am  surprised  that  anv  wool  grower  should  advocate  that,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  friend  Clark. 
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Mr.  Clark.    All  improvements  are  surprises  to  some  people. 
Mr.  Thompson.    If  that  is  an  improvement  it  is  bacit wards. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  regard  to  performing  this  oi)eration  in  the  evening  instead  of 
the  morning,  there  is  one  very  plausible  objection  to  it.  They  will  bleed  a  great 
deal  worse  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  The  more  they  have  stirred  through 
the  dav  and  the  warmer  the  weather  the  worse  thev  will  bleed. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  have  been  raising  sheep  a  good  while  now.  My  custora  has  been 
uot  to  perform  both  operations  at  the  same  time.  1  do  not  like  to  perform  opera- 
tions on  a  lamb  too  young.  They  are  sometimes  very  weak,  and  the  loss  of  much 
blood  may  cause  its  death.  I  generally  take  lambs  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  old. 
T  dock  them,  and  let  them  get  well  over  that  before  I  castrate  them.  I  usually 
take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  tail  off.  It  is  easier  done  than  putting  them  on  a 
block,  and  I  think  as  good  or  better.  Instead  of  doing  it  on  a  cloudy  day,  I  had 
rather  take  a  clear,  pleasant  day,  not  extra  warm.  I  want  particularly  to  avoid  a 
cool  day,  just  after  it  has  been  raining  and  cleared  up  again.  I  prefer  the  evening 
to  the  morning.  In  castrating  I  take  off  the  end  of  the  scrotum,  as  our  friend 
McDonald  spoke  about.  Of  course,  I  once  in  a  while  lose  a  lamb.  After  docking 
I  keep  my  lambs  as  quiet  as  possible;  that  is  one  advantage  in  doing  it  of  an  even- 
ing.    I  don't  like  them  to  be  worried. 

Mr.  Tkampson.  In  spite  of  anything  we  can  do,  they  will  come  late  in  the 
Reason;  then  is  when  I  want  the  cloudy  day.  I  find  when  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
along  in  May,  and  it  is  warm,  the  lamb  then  bleeds  a  great  deal  more  readily  and 
rapidly  than  at  a  cooler  time.  That  has  been  my  experience.  Without  being 
considered  vain  in  this  matter,  I  wil\  say,  while  I  am.  a  young  man,  I  have  cas- 
trated a  good  many  sheep.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  or  thousands  I  have 
operated  on,  but  I  find  a  cloudy  day  much  the  best.  I  have  performed  these  opera- 
tions late  in  May  when  it  was  raining  all  day  (when  we  were  breeding  later  than 
we  do  now),  and  we  had  the  ver)'  best  of  success.  I  would  not  do  it  on  a  cloudy, 
cold  day;  I  try  to  be  on  medium  ground  in  all  these  operations. 

yfr.  Clark.  In  regard  to  his  doing  much  better  on  these  cloudy  days,  I  have 
castrated  several  hundred  of  them  without  losing  one  by  it.  How  much  better  are 
you  going  to  do  ? 

Mr,  Beeler,  With  all  due  respect  to  our  friend  Clark,  I  should  be  sorry  the 
idea  should  go  abroad  that  the  Association .  endorsed  his  opinion,  that  late  lambs 
should  go  until  fall  before  being  docked.  I  think  that  a  very  bad  practice  and  can 
not  endorse  it. 

Mr.  OrtUm.  I  can  cover  that  by  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  lambs  should  be  docked  at  an  early  period  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  Hou'land.  Mr.  Clark  has  said  nothing  out  of  the  way.  I  have  done  that 
very  thing  simply  because  I  was  afraid  to  dock  them  in  the  extreme  warm  weather 
when  the  flies  were  very  bad.  I  don't  see  any  great  impropriety  in  his  remarks 
going  in  as  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Rowland  introduced  the  following  resolution : 
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Rrtoli-ed,  Thai  ihiii  AiMociation  earnestly  request  our  Senatont  a 
tivea  in  Congreaa  lo  use  their  influence  in  opposition  to  any  modific 
in  the  laritf  on  wout  or  woolen  goods.     Carried. 

It  wae  movei)  nnil  carried  that  |hin  AiiBociation  appropriate  $50  f 
Associalion.     Carried. 

Beport  of  the  Treasurer  wn«  then  made. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  l>c  requested  to  gi* 
the  postutGce  addrew  of  each  member  of  the  AxKOciaCioD,  and  tl 
points  be  sent  to  each  member.    Carried. 

Mr.  Fari/uhur.     I  move  that  we  meet  the  first  and  second  day  in 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Farquhar  the  nociely  agreed  to  give  a  prem 
50  cents,  second,  on  lonn  wool,  middle  wool  and  fine  wool,  to  be  sho 
unwashed. 

The  eommitiee  on  scale  of  points  made  the  following  report : 


SCALE  OF  POlXTti  FOR  JUDGING  SHEEP. 


Ill'-o^.  Thoroughbred,  purely  bred  from  one  or  mure  impnrtalii 
sheep  of  some  reputable  breeder  from  England. 

Head.  Not  too  line;  moderately  small  and  broud  between  thee; 
but  without  n  short,  thiclt  appearance;  and  in  young  animals,  co 
wilh  long  lu)>trous  wool. 

Fiirf.     Either  white  or  slightly  mixed  with  grey,  or  white  dappl 


.Vw(i-i/«.     Wide  and  expanded ;  noae  dark. 

K/ff,     Proniincnl,'bul  mild  looking. 

I'iirii.     Brond,  long  moderately  thin  and  covered  with  short  woi 

CMir.  tiill  from  brcutt,  and  abouldere  tapering  gradually  all  t 
the  head  an<l  neck  joins  The  neck  of  rams  should  be  short,  th 
indicating  conntitutional  i  igor.  The  neck  of  ewe  should  be  fine  ai 
free  from  coarw  and  loose  skin.  (Collar  5  [loints  with  < 

tSlwu/dert.  Broad  and  full,  and  at  the  same  time  join  so  gracefu 
forward  and  the  chin  backward  as  not  to  leave  the  least  hollow  in 


Foreirga.  The  mutton  on  the  arm  or  forethigh  should  come  qui 
leg  upright  with  heavy  bone,  being  clear  from  superfluons  skin  wi 
locks,  and  may  t>e  mixed  wilh  grey. 

Brciat.     Broad  and  well  forward,  keeping  (he  legs  wide  apart, 
full  and  deep. 
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.  showing  hollow  Whind  the  shoulder. 
(4  poiiila  with  e 


Bdly.    Slrftighl  on  iinderlitie.  (5  poiiitB  with  e 

Qtiaiitn,     Long  nnd  full  with  mullon  quite  down  to  the  hock. 
Hifk.    iSlioiild  neither  >itand  in  or  out. 

Tviti.     Or  junction  inside  the  thighs  should  be  deep,  wide  nn 
with  a  broad  brenst,  will  keep  the  legs  open  nnd  n|>righl. 

Flfeiv.    The  whole  body  sliould  be  covered  witli  long  lustrous  w< 


Blnnd.  Thoroughbred — i.  e.,  purely  bred,  from  one  or  more  of 
porttttions  of  Merino  sheep  from  Spain,  prior  to  the  year  1812.  wilh 
ture  of  any  other  Mood. 


QmMiUioa.  ] 
bnclt,  heavy  qua 
Skin  thick,  but  k 
eyeti,  healthfnl  co 

Siif.  In  fair  I 
should  weigh  nul 


det-p  and  Inrgc  breas 
pnient,  forming  cnpac 
k  color;  e.tpansive  n< 

Bge  roiisidercd. 


Ivc 


ontha'  growth,  f 
it  less  than  tlO  ] 


IStnt'-ol  npptiir 
parliculnr  parts,  a 

Bothj.     Tlirouf 
ribs  starling   lior 
which  should  be       d 
and  well  pnSporti       t 
sqoarely  formed  be 
sharply  above  the 
slip  shoulder.    Ft 
pendulous  folds  fr 

brinkvt,  ending  with  large  fold  or  "apron."  and  extending  up  (he  sit 
but  lighter  if  at  all  extending  over  top  of  neck,  also  behind  the  forel 
one  on  front  of  bind  leg,  hanging  well  down  across  the  flank,  also  o 
legs,  or  quarters,  extending  upwards  toward  the  tail,  with  one 
around  the  tail,  giving  the  animal  a  square  appearance  on  the  hin 
straight  down  as  may  be  from  end  of  tail  to  hock  joints  and  hind  { 


■I  mmetry  of  form. 

Pnint^. 

p  oportioncd*  in  length, 

ho         nd  well   rounded   to  t 

g       d  p  t  ill  front;  strong  bac 

ng  h      H  niusaular  quarters,  dee 

w   h    houlders  well  set  on,  ilei 

BO  wide  anil  Hut  as  to  in 

be  larger  than  on  the  ew 

■ceding  each  other  down 
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HeaA.  Wide  between  the  ears,  and  between  the  ejes  and  acrotm  the  d 
from  top  of  head  lo  tipof  nose;  face  elraigbt, eyes  clear  and  promineDl;  i 
medium  size,  and,  toK^ther  witli  face,  noae  und  lip*,  white  and  covered 
fur  or  downy  wool.  Eweit  KhoukI  give  no  appearance  of  hornn;  while  ii 
the  horns  should  be  clear  in  eolur,  Hymmetrically  curved,  without  te: 
prens  upon  the  nideH  of  the  head  or  to  extreme  eipaneion. 

AVcj!-.  Medium  length,  good  bone  and  mnncular  development;  and 
with  the  ramN,  heavier  l<iward  the  shoulders,  well  net  high  up,  and  ri 
that  point  to  the  back  of  the  bead. 

Ij^il*  and  I-'ert.  Legs  medium  or  whorl  in  length,  slrnight  and  aet  well 
ward  and  back,  heavy  bone,  nmootb  joints,  with  large  muscular  developm 
fore-arm ;  thick,  heavy  thighs,  wide  down  to  hock  joints,  and  from  k 
downward  covered  with  short  wool,  or  the  soft,  furry  covering  peculiar  1 
and  face ;  hooffl  well  xhaped  and  of  clear  color. 

/■■Kf,  40  PmnU. 

Vcnntiii.  Tendency  to  hair  and  gare  ujMin  any  part  of  the  sheej 
avoided.  EvenncBS  of  Heece  in  length,  quality,  denailj,  lustre,  crimp, 
atrengih  and  elasiicity,  covering  the  entire  body,  belly,  and  legs  to  1 
head  well  coveA^l  forward,  Kijuarely  to  a  line  in  front  of  the  even;  ' 
between  the  eyes  and  ears  or  horns,  and  well  upon  the  cheeks;  muxKle  < 
small  opening  up  Ia  and  around  the  eyeo.  Scrotum  of  rama  covered  with 
from  tendency  to  hair. 

i^itity.  Medium,  but  such  as  Is  known  in  our  markets  as  tine  delain 
clothing  wool,  distinctly  belter  in  quality,  luster,  crimp,  and  elasticity 
wools  of  same  length  grown  upon  the  common  grade  sheep. 

Deiimly.  Shown  by  the  compactncKS  of  the  fleece  throughout,  whii 
open   fnc  but  close,  showing  very   little  of  the  akin  at  any   point,  ev 


Ijeii'/lli.  At  one  year's  growth  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  in< 
near  as  may  be  uniform  in  lenglh  lo  the  extremities  of  the  fleece. 

f)il.  Evenly  distributed;  Koft  and  flowing  freely  from  the  skin 
medium  in  quantity,  and  of  a  light  color. 


-100  I 


m  port  at  ion   fn 


Ci'Bgtiluliiin.  Constitution  and  quality  indicated  by  the  form  of  bi 
and  large  in  the  breast  and  through  the  heart,  back  wide,  straight  and  we 
with  lean  meat  or  muscle;  wide  and  full  in  the  thigh,  deep  in  flank,  i 
but  Hoft  and  of  n  saOron  color;  prominent,  brilliant eyee  and  healthful  cou 
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I.  Id  fair  coudilion  when  fultj  matured.  Ramn  should  weigh  not  leea  than 
undfi,  and  ewen  nol  tens  than  175  j>oundi>.  10  poinlN. 

nrral  Appairanee.  General  appearnnce  and  character,  good  cncriage;  head 
p,  clastic  movement,  ahowing;  great  symiiietry  of  Form  and  uniformity  of 
'ler  throughout,  10  pointo. 

dy.  Well  proportioned,  riinall  bones,  great  scale  and  length,  well  finished 
[Uarters,  thick  back  and  toini>,  standing  with  legH  well  placed  outside,  breast 
nd  prominent  in  front,  briuket  wide  and  extending  well  forward.  10  points. 
ml.  Short  nnd  broad;  wide  between  the  e.ir^  nnd  between  the  eyes;  nhoK 
top  of  head  to  tip  of  nose;  ears  short,  of  medium  size  and  covered  with 
'  wnol;*head  should  be  well  covered  with  wool  to  a  point  even  with  I'vea, 
It  any  appearance  of  horns;  color  dark  brown  in  some  familieH,  and  fawn 
in  others  without  speck  or  spot ;  light  muzzle  not  object  ion  able.  10  points. 
cL:    Short  and  heavy,  especially  towards  shoulders.  5  points. 

'/f  and  Feet,  Broad  and  short  and  well  act  apart,  color  xHiiie  as  bead  mid 
1  to  the  hoof,  which  must  be  well  shaped.  5  points. 

wriiii/.  Body,  belly,  head,  and  legs  well  civered  witli  fieeee  of  even  length 
iialily.    Scrotum  of  rims  well  cohered  10  poinLi. 

alUy  of  IIW.  Medium  such  as  is  knowJi  in  our  mnrkilK  sis  "medium' 
e"  and  "  half -combing  wool,  strong,  fine,  lustrous  liWr,  without  leude.ncy  lo 
r  felt  together,  and  at  one  >tar  s  growth  not  ki«  than  three  and  one-half 
I  in  length.  5  pointx, 

Jo)[v   L   Tl[(iVP«>s     [Committee. 
Uriah  Pkhett  J 


ide  for  and  endorsed  \>\  the  Indiana  ^ool  Orowcrd    \'u<jc'intioil. 

lUk. 
ibbleorotlierwisi- improperly  shorn  sheep  shall  not  tijni(iete,  and^nol  lie  aburn 
IbI  uf  April. 

ClaM  A. 
ne  wool  sheep,  lo  include  American,  Spanish,  Saxony  and  French  Merinos. 

CVa*,  B. 
ng  wool  sheep,  to  include  Uotswold,  Lincoln  and  I^rt'ice.fter. 

Claw  C. 
ddle  wool  sheep,  lo  include  Oxfordshire,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  South- 

Cla^  D. 


r- 


• 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE    DIFFERENT    CLASSES   FOR  THE  SHOW    RING. 

CUuts  A,  B  and  C. 

Best  Buck  two  vears  old  and  over. 

Second  best  Buck  two  v«ar8  old  and  over. 

Best  Buck  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Second  best  Buck  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Best  Ewe  two  years  old  and  over. 

Second  best  Ewe  two  years  old  and  over. 

Best  Ewe  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Second  best  Ewe  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Best  Buck  lamb. 

Second  best  Buck  lamb. 

Best  Ewe  lamb. 

Second  best  Ewe  lamb. 

Best  Buck  with  five  of  his  best  lambs. 

Your  committee  thinks  the  adoption  of  the  above  classifications  by  the  county 
and  district  fairs  would  gredtly  benefit  and  encourage  the  wool  growers  through- 
out the  State,  and  would  also  be  beneficial  to  your  fairs  and  associations. 

Cal.  F.  Darnell,     ^ 

John  L.  Thompson,    v  Committee. 

Uriah  Prxvett,        J 

REMARKS. 

We,  your  committee,  respectfully  ^suggest  to  the  managers  of  county  and  dis* 
trict  fairs  that  they  discard  the  general  sweepstakes  premium,  and  substitute  in  it» 
place  a  sweepstakes  premium  in  each  class  except  cross-bred, 

That  they  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  at  the  head  of  the  classification, 
That  they  adopt  the  one  man  or  expert  system  of  judging,  and  use  the  accom- 
panying scale  of  points  of  excellence,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Indiana  Wool 
Growers*  Association  at  its  January  meeting,  in  1882. 

Cal.  F.  Darnell,     1 

John   L.  Thompson,  y  Committee. 

Uriah  Privett,        J 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  Scale  of  points,  and  system  of  Judging  Sheep,  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  adopted  the  same. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Farquhar  that  the  secretary  send  the  scale  of  points  to 
the  different  county  agricultural  societies.    Carried. 

Mr.  Dungan.  I  do  feel  very  much  interested  for  one  in  this  matter.  We  all 
know  what  defects  our  State  fair  and  county  fairs  labor  under  in  regard  to  award- 
ing committees.  We  have  all  seen  this  and  all  felt  it,  even  our  superintendent  has 
had  considerable  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  think  that  one  expert,  one  judge  sys- 
tem far  excels  all  others.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  reading  our  Live  Stock  Journal  on  this  subject,  our  best  writers  in  this  State 
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in  the  different  Statea,  I  find  that  they  all  appruve  i 
;  that  we  recommend  lo  (he  Stale  Board  of  Agrienltn 
m  in  our  ttheep  shovr  next  fall. 

Ir.  Thoin/Mon.  Mv  experience  in  this  matter  ia  limit 
rt  that  in  competent,  the  one  jndge  aystem  I  think  in  ii 
■ou  can  get  the  reaponsibilitj  npon  Bomebcdy'd  shouldi 
■  Bnbtitantial  reason  for  what  he  dom.  He  cnn'l  sav  th 
ul  I  did  it,  and  give  hin  reaaon. 

Ir,  Darnell.  In  regard  to  thia  expert  bnaineiw,  there  ni 
I  in  Indiana,  hut  Ohiu,  Illinois  and  Miasouri  has  them, 
h  trouble  in  getting  one  of  them  here  In  do  this  biisiiif 
l/i'.  Milehelt.  I  had  a  paper  on  this  Bubjecl  lact  year. 
.  one.     It  has  ita  faults.     One'  is,  if  you  get  a  poor  jud| 

and  when  there  are  three  men  he  will  be  but  one  of 
o  Mimouri  or  Ohio,  I  don't  want  any  idea  of  that  kin( 

may  do  thai  for  the  purpose  of  swapping  backward  ai 
IT,:  IkinielL     I  HBJd  iu  case  we  did  not  have  any  that  w 
'/>'.  Thonijmni,     I  want  lo  amend  the  motion  by  niakin 
county  faim  to  have  eipert  jlldgee. 
'he  amendment  and  original  motion  were  carried. 
'he  committee  on   programme  made  the  following  rt 

meeting: 

.     Preaident'B  Address. 

.  What  is  the  Beitl  Mode  of  Wintering  h  Flock  of  t 
L  Schoolen,  Armiiu,  Ind. 

What  Course  nhall  we  Pursue  t<i  Increase  the  Numb 
idiana,  or  What  are  the  Ke<)uisities  to  Success? — Dr. 

In,l. 

.     What  is  the  Most  ("rolitable  Sheep  for  Indiana?— (. 

.    Judging;  the  Different  Brands  of  Sheep  by  Standi 

.  The  reason  why  ewerv  Farmer  should  Raise  She«] 
(,  Ind. 

.  How  "ball  we  Breed  and  Manage  a  Flock  of  Comiu 
jrealest  Profit?— J.  II'.  Cliirt,  Arlinj/lim,  Ind. 

What  in  the  Best  Mode  of  Handling  our  Rama  thi 
(he  Best  Mode  of  Taking  Care  of  Ewes  after  Coupling 
,  the  Best  Mode  of  Caring  for  Ewes  and  LarabH  until 
soil,  ImikI'/u,  Oat. 

27  -AGmiii.TiHAi.. 
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India  n apolls,  Janii ary .  24,  1 882. 

As  per  call  of  the  executive  committee,  the  aaiuial  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Bee-Keepers'  ARsociation  was  convened  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.;  Pref«ident  Jamej*  H. 
Orear  in  the  chair.  A  call  of  the  roll  showed  all  acting  members  present.  Com- 
mitte  on  credentials,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Silvester  Johnson,  Jona«  Schall  and 
H.  B.  Stumph,  was  appointed  by  the  chair.  The  report  of  which  being  received, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  1:30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  at  the  time  designated  on  adjournment. 
Governor  A.  G.  Porter  being  present,  was  called  upon,  and  delivered  the  following 
address : 

The  value  of  the  honey  produced  in  this  State  in  1881  is  reported  by  our 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have  been  f207,042.  In  1880  tlie  value  of  the  product  was 
$239,525.  The  reduction  of  value  in  1881  was  occasioned  by  a  short  production, 
which  happened  on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  which  was  very 
destructive  to  bees,  and  from  the  drouth  of  the  summer,  which  diminished  largely 
the  Hupply  of  nectar  from  which  the  honey  is  produced.  This  reduction  was  gen- 
eral throughout  the  country. 

The  production  of  honey  is  not  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State,  though 
the  business,  when  skillfully  pursued,  is,  I  am  informed,  quite  a  profitable  one, 
and  the  climate  and  "pasturage"  of  the  State  are  favorable  to  the  bee  and  to  a 
large  product  from  its  labor. 

It  will  probably,  not  for  many  years  to  come,  be  pursued  singly,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  as  an  industry,  but  as  a  by-business  of  the  farm,  to  amuse  the  leisure  of 
the  farmer's  household,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  receipts  of  the  year,  it 
may  be  largely  and  most  usefully  extended.  There  is  nothing  about  which  more 
has  been  written  than  the  bee  and  its  habits,  and  the  more  these  are  studied  the 
more  interesting  and  engaging  they  become.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told,  spent 
sixty  years  in  the  study,  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  busiest  statesman  of  his  genera- 
tion, took  time  to  make  chemical  analysis  of  the  honey-comb  under  various  con- 
ditions. 

The  industry  of  the  worker  bee;  the  antipathy'  to  the  drones,  which  leads  to 
their  being  put  to  death  as  idlers  so  soon  as  their  function  in  the  hive  has  been 
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l>erformed;  the  neatness  of  the  hive,  which  the  tidiest  housekeeper  might  desire 
to  emulate;  the  bravery  with  which  enemies  are  met  and  withstood;  the  filial 
devotion  to  the  queen  as  the  mother  of  the  hive,  to  sacrifice  life  for  whose  defense 
is  a  duty  never  declined ;  the  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  structure  of 
the  comb  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hive;  the  sending  out  of  scouts,  when  the 
hive  has  become  over  populous,  to  seek  a  new  habitation  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion ;  the  unerring  skill  with  which  these  guides  show  the  way  to  the  newly  chosen 
home — these  things  are  well  known  and  never  fail  to  interest.  And  with  all  the 
study  that  has  been  given  to  the  habits  of  the  bee,  there  are  problems  of  just  as 
great  interest  remaining  unsolved  as  there  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  a  good  thing  in  any  family  to  have  something  that  will  profitably  amuse 
the  leisure  of  it,s  members.  Idleness  and  vacuity  most  often  seek  pleasure  in  vice ; 
vice  offers  few  allurements  to  a  busy  mind.  To  have  in  a  family,  therefore,  some 
by-business  which  will  fill  leisure  hours  with  pleasurable  employment — an  inno- 
cent hobby,  if  you  will  please  to  call  it  so — is  a  most  useful  thing.  It  may  be  the 
raising  of  fancy  poultry,  or  of  small  fruits — it  may  be  the  study  of  insect  life,  or 
of  geology,  or  of  botany,  or  of  bee  culture— whatever  of  these  or  of  things  akin 
to  these  it  may  l)e,  an  enthusiasm  for  them  will  be  one  of  the  best  supports  of  in- 
dustry and  morality.  Of  these,  perhaps,  bee  culture  may  be  made  the  most  engag- 
ing, because  a  study  of  the  habits  of  the  bee,  when  once  entered  upon,  will  grow 
more  and  more  interesting,  and  the  occupation  itself  may  be  made  highly  profitble. 
The  pleasure  of  the  employment  is  now  heightened  by  improvements  made  in  the 
hive.^,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  bees  can  be  better  perceived,  the  honey  more 
easily  removed,  and  the  employment  rendered  lees  laborious.  « 

The  interest  shown  by  this  Association  in  bee  culture  and*  the  products  of  the 
hive  shows  that  this  industry  is  likely  to  excite  more  and  more  attention. 

Like  the  butter  maker,  however,  you  are  met  by  competition.  It  takes  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  palate  to  distinguish  between  oleomargarine  and  any  other  than 
the  very  best  quality  of  butter.  Oleomargarine  is  eaten  every  day  on,  perhaps,  a 
fourth  of  the  tables  of  our  cities,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  butter.  The 
artificial  honey  is  hardly  less  deceptive,  and  unless  honey  is  eaten  from  the  comb, 
there  is  little  assurance  to  the  ordinary  palate  of  its  purity.  It  is  said,  however, 
although  the  bee  is  now  assisted  in  the  work  by  manufacturing  for  it  the  base  of  the 
honey  comb,  that  human  skill  has  not  reached  the  point  of  manufacturing  cells 
which  will  pass  for  genuine  cells  of  the  comb.  So  far  your  industry  is  protected 
from  the  ingenuity  of  impostors. 

The  President.  I  am  opposed  to  having  any  paper  passed  by  without  discus- 
sion, and  as  Gov.  Porter  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  to  the  society,  I  hope 
that  the  membei*s  of  the  society  will  fully  discuss  the  subjects  brought  out. 

Gov.  Porter  said  he  had  read  that  comb  honey  had  been  adulterated  to  some 
extent,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  members  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MuUi.  I  think  that  comb  honey  is  not  adulterated.  He  had  seen  items  in 
the  public  press  to  the  effect  that  artificial  comb  had  been  made  and  filled  with 
glucose,  and  then  sealed  with  a  hot  iron;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  it  could  not  be 
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done.  We  have  a  process  tor  making  comb  foundation,  which  *.he  bee8  work  out 
and  fill,  but  it  is  all  pure  wax,  and  makes  pure  comb  honey.  Extracted  honey  is 
adulterated  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  been  done  chiefly  in  large  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Honey  dealers  there  were  not  satisfied  with  good,  reasi^nable 
profits.  Before  the  advent  of  glucose  they  adultered  with  sugar,  but  since  glucose 
has  become  so  cheap,  three  or  four  cents  a  pound,  they  use  that,  adding  six  or 
eight  pounds  of  glucose  to  one  pound  of  honey.  This  traffic  has  almost  ruined  the 
sale  of  extract^  honey  in  those  cities.  In  Cincinnati  we  do  not  adulterate  the 
honey,  and  have  a  good  sale  for  extracted  in  almost  any  sha()e. 

(jiov.  Porter.     Can  this  glucose. honey  be  readily  distinguished  from  pure  honey? 

Mr.  Muth.  It  is  very  readily  detected  by  experts,  but  by  those  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  much  honey  it  is  not  so  easily  detected.  Each  kind  of  honey 
has  its  own  peculiar  flavor,  depending  on  the  source  from  which  it  is  gathered, 
locust,  white  clover,  linden,  etc.  Pure  honey  has  a  j^eculiar  acid  which  cau.ses  a 
tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  while  glucose  has  no  taste  whatever,  but  readily 
partakes  of  any  flavor  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Gov.  Poi'fer.  Prof.  Collett,  what  do  you  think  of  the  practicability  of  making 
the  entire  comb  by  artificial  process? 

Prof.  Collctt.  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  I  should  doubt  very  much  it.<  practi- 
cability. I  have  seen  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  have  never  .S€»eii  it 
done.  In  fact,  many  i)eople  prefer  to  buy  extracted  hopey  when  they  can  get  it 
pure. 

•  Mr.  Cotton.  Do  the  bees  make  honey?  Is  there  any  chemical  change  of  the 
substance  which  they  extract  from  the  flowers,  or  do  they  simply  put  it  into  the 
comb  as  it  comes  from  the  flowers? 

Mr.  Daugherty.  I  think  there  is  some  kind  of  a  chemical  pnx-ess  takes  place,  at 
least  the  nectar  while  in  the  honey  sack  of  the  bee  partakes  of  this  peculiar  acid 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  although  we  have  had  syrup  stored  in  the 
combs  for  w^intering  purposes  which  lacked  this  acid  taste  or  effect. 

Gov.  Porter.  What  is  the  office  of  this  acid,  what  is  its  function?  Can  not 
chemists  ascertain  what  that  acid  is  and  supply  it  to  artificial  honey? 

Prof.  CoVeti.  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  ever  been  attem|>ted.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  bees,  antn,  and  all  such  insects  as  that,  that  has  not  only  a  p<^culiar 
taste  but  wonderful  medical  effects.  This  acid  is  not  known  in  commerce,  although 
it  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  medical  profession. 

Mr,  Rahb.  The  Governor  speaks  of  bee-keeing  as  only  a  by-busincss.  I  think 
bee-keeping  can  be  made  just  as  profitable  a  source  of  income  as  any  other  busi- 
ness; just  as  good  as  poultry-raising,  butter-making,  etc. 

G(xv.  Porter.  I  said  that  it  would  be  pursued  in  fact  among  us  as  a  sort  of  by- 
business,  because  we  were  more  interested  in  the  larger  industries  of  raising  wheat 
and  corn,  and  that  generally  it  would  be  pursued  among  us  as  a  by-business, 

Mr.  Daugherty.  Though  bee-keeping  is  very  profitable,  it  will  most  gt^nerally  l>e 
conducted  as  a  by-business.     It  is  equally  sure  and  just  as  profitable  as  any  of  the 
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ether  by-biitiinesAeg  to  which  our  ngricultural  people  uiuat  renin 
farming  pureuils  of  the  well  getlled  plarta  of  the  country'.  Ku(  e 
keep  bees,  neither  ir  every  oue  fit  to  raise  cattle,  hogR  or  aheep. 

6'ue.  Porlfr.  .Suppose  you  wanteil  to  get  the  people  liitcriwti'd  ii 
of  honey,  how  would  yoii  go  ahout  it  ? 

Mr.  IMagherty.  By  the  aid  of  printing,  coiiveiilioiiri  and  Hwiet 
have  the  proceediiiga  of  this  convention  primed ;  we  «hoiild  eiicoui 
of  Rociclie)!  in  every  county  in  the  State;  we  tthoiiid  have  the  eiicui 
State  Board  of  Agricnilure,  the  name  an  \e  gix'cn  to  other  Hitecla 
show  to  the  people  the  many  improvements  of  modern  liee-keepi 
Btyleii,  and  leach  them  how  we  arc  <ablc  lo  take  advanlHge  of  tli 
honey  bee,  and  counteract  an  much  as  [Hwnible  the  fal^K'  leafhingn  i>1 
vender  of  the  paat. 

Mr.  Math.  Bee-keeping  in  a  very  profitable  businc»4.  We  niu 
Ih  most  generally  conducted  as  a  by-buaineea,  and,  su  Car  as  I  know 
belter  than  anything  eW  on  the  farm.  A  friend  of  mine  owns  a  f 
near  Cincinnati.  He  U  oue  of  the  liesl  farmers  we  have,  and  will 
of  everything  there  in  about  him.  He  has  perhaps  an  hundred  st: 
tew  years  ago  I  bought  from  him  10,000  pounds  of  honey.  This 
than  all  the  balani^  of  the  farm,  and  every  year  I  buy  fruni 
thousand  pounds  of  honey. 

Mr.  Srhall.  In  respect  to  the  businesa  of  raising  honey  and  Ik 
engaf^  in  it  with  the  expectation  of  getting  along  without  work. 
the  same  as  any  other  business,  and  it  takes  close  attention  lo  nia 
business.  In  our  pari  of  the  Slate  we  have  a  splendid  bee  tiiunti 
aeaeon  with  another,  as  I  have  fre<!uently  argued  wiih  my  neighbo 
enough  sweets  go  to  waste  every  year  in  our  counly  (Fayette  cou 
small  county,  lo  supply  every  family  in  the  counly  with  all  the  h 
consume.  Now  and  then  comes  a  year  like  ihe  last  one,  when  i 
honey  to  be  gathered.  It  is  owing  lo  things  over  which  we  have 
have  also  unfavorable  seasons  for  wheal  and  corn,  hut  lake  it  ae  : 
Dcss  it  is  as  profitable  as  any  of  the  other  industries. 

.Mr.  Cbtlon.  In  order  lo  be  successful  in  the  bee  business  we  n 
the  line  points.  We  know  only  a  certain  class  will  do  this,  but  w 
who  will  study  these  fine  points,  you  will  find  one  who  will  suceet 
of  bees  to  some  profit, 

iVo/l  OnlleU.  There  was  one  idea  suggested  llial  if  enlarged  or 
attention  not  only  of  the  bee-keeper,  but  of  the  householder  i 
neighborhoods  and  nations.  As  a  religionist  and  moralist,  the  b 
teacher  in  all  the  universe.  Coming  out  of  the  land  of  romance  ai 
the  bee  shows  the  highest  art  of  social  life.  They  do  Iheir  dut) 
regulations,  their  cleanliness,  their  devotion,  their  industry',  all  f 
which  we  should  learn,  lo  be  able  lo  govern  ourselveti  lietter. 
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How  Porter.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  some  persons  whom  bees  will 
not  sting,  and  that  there  are  some  persona  toward  whom  they  have  peculiar  ani- 
mosity.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Muth.    Persons  that  do  not  get  stung  are  only  such  as  do  not  go  near  them. 

Mr.  Daugherty.  Any  one  handling  bees  will  get  stung  more  or  less.  "With  the 
improved  methods  of  to-day,  in  handling  we  are  much  less  liable  to  anger  them, 
thereby  avoiding  many  unpleasant  stings.  When  alarmed  the  bees  fill  themselves- 
with  honey,  while  in  this  condition  they  are  not  apt  to  sting.  By  the  judicious 
use  of  smoke  we  aie  able  to  control  them  so  that  the  danger  from  stings  is  very 
liftle. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees  I  will  de/y  any  person  to  go  near 
them  and  not  get  stung.  They  are  Cyprians.  They  have  many  good  qualities,  but 
they  sting  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Cottton.     What  is  the  average  life  of  a  worker  bee? 

Mr.  Muth.     It  is  considered  they  live  about  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Mr,  Daufjherty.  The  average  life  of  the  worker  bee  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  they  do.  During  the  height  of  the  honey  harvest  they  will  work  themselves 
to  death  in  about  six  weeks;  but  during  the  winter  months  while  they  live  in  a 
semi-dormant  state,  they  live  as  many  months. 

Mr,  CoUon.  When  bees  swarm,  do  the  old  bees  go,  or  is  it  the  young  one*?" 
Does  the  queen  lead,  or  the  bees? 

Mr.  MiUh.  If  the  queen  is  most  in  need  of  room  in  which  to  lay  eggs  she  leads 
the  swarm,  but  if  the  bees  are  crowded  for  room  to  store  honey  they  create  the 
excitement  and  lead  off. 

Mr.  Daugherty.  I  don't  think  the  age  of  the  bee  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
In  swarming  all  the  bees  in  the  hive  leave,  many  even  that  can  not  fly,  which 
afterwards  crawl  back  into  the  hive.  The  bees  that  are  out  in  the  fields  at  work,, 
return  and  take  care  of  the  brood*  left  in  the  hive. 

(iov.  Porter.  It  is  said  that  the  principal  thing  that  prevents  the  general  intro- 
duction of  bees  on  farms,  is  the  fact  that  they  sting.  Can  no  chemical  be  used 
upon  the  person  that  will  prevent  the  bee  stinging?  Can  you  guard  against  it  in 
any  way  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  Smoke  is  the  only  thing  we  can  use  to  do  any  good ;  many  things- 
have  been  recommended  to  allay  the  pain  of  a  sting,  but  they  will  not  act  in  all 
cases,  nor  on  all  persons  alike. 

(rov.  Porter.  Is  the  pasturage  for  l)ee8  sufficient,  or  can  anything  be  planted  in 
the  way  of  assisting  them  ? 

Mr,  Fells.  I  think  we  can  assist  the  pasturage  very  mucK  by  sowing  white 
mustard,  rape,  melilot  and  alsike  clover.  Had  it  not  been  for  melilot  clover  our 
bees  would  have  been  in  a  very  bad  fix  last  season. 

Mr.  Muth.  We  have  not  yet  raised  a  crop  for  the  bees  alone,  but  only  to  assist 
them  through  some  parts  of  the  season.     Mr.  Jones  of  Canada,  told  us  last  fall  at 
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atioual  Coiivenlion  that  he  had  Bown  Buchara  clover  and  raised  large  crops 
ley  from  il,  and  on  the  strength  of  thia  I  wrote  to  Germany  for  some  of  the 
fhich  I  will  have  in  the  spring. 
-.  Slumph.     I  have  sawn  considerable   buckwheat  for  the  past  two  or  three 

and  have  got  good  crops  of  honey  from  it,  and  i  think  it  pays  well. 
■.  FeWi.     I  think  it  very  essential  that  we  sow  rape  to  give  them  a  good  Kiart 
in  the  spring. 

-.  Daiigherly.  We  generally  have  a  drouth  between  fruit  bloom  and  white 
',  which  ic  is  very  necessary  we  bridgeover  with  some  kind  of  a  plant,  as  il 

at  a  time  when  it  is  very  detrimental  to  (he  bees  to  run  short  of  forage. 
it  thia  time  of  the  year  we  want  to  keep  them  at  work  rearing  brood  with  nil 

-.  Mulk.  It  is  just  like  raising  corn,  wheal,  or  anything  of  (hat  kind.  We 
■lant  our  fields  and  cultivate  them  well,  but  if  not  a  proper  season  it  will  not 
Some  seasons  we  have  a  Qne  crop  of  while  clover,  hut  it  does  not  secrete 
.  Occaaionatly  we  find  during  fruit  bloom  comes  a  cold  wet  spell  m>  the  bees 
>t  work,  although  no  plant  that  we  have  yields  so  much  honey,  early  in  the 
I  as  the  frnit  bloom.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Stumph)  spoke  of  buckwheat.  In 
parts  of  the  county  it  is  very  Huccessful.  It  does  better  in  a  cool  climate.  It 
[ulte  well  in  Michigan,  but  south  of  Cincinnati  it  does  no  good.  Indiana  is 
>rable  Stale  for  the  honey  bee.     You  have  plontv  of  clover,  locust,  biuwivood. 

nfrnnr  Pmler.     Will  bees  work  on  red  clover  lo  any  extent V 
r.  Oillrm.     Some  few  years  since  I  bad  a  meadow  sowu  with  English  clover. 
ced  the  bees  working  very  hard  on  it,  which  was  a  surprise  to  me.     On  close 
Ination  I  discovered  one  part  of  the  flower  seemed  to  be  dwarfed,  and  on  this 
les  were  working. 

r.  Daagheriy.     I  find  that  very  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  land  on  which 
lover  stands.     Cold,  hard  ground,  when  the  clover  docs  not  grow  too  rank, 
ies  will  work  it,  but  in  low,  rich  ground,  where  the  floweret  is  large,  they  tun 
ork  to  do  any  good. 
r.  Schall  offered  the  following: 

volved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  lo  our  worthy  Gov- 
for  his  very  able  address.  After  the  adoption  of  which  the  meeting  look  a 
of  ten  minuets  for  a  social  chat  with  the  Governor. 

t  a  call  to  order  business  continued  by  allowing  bills  for  printing  and  postage, 
lecretary  oBered  his  report  as  published  in.  the  Agricultural  Keport  for  ISttl. 
query  was  sent  lo  the  desk  as  to  what  kind  of  foundation  was  the  best  to  use, 
or  thin,  and  why  the  beet? 

r.  MtUh.  Thick  is  the  best  for  the  brood  chamber,  and  ta  filled  out  quickest, 
ery  much  depends  on  the  honey  supply.  While  honey  is  coming  in  very 
ly  any  of  it  will  be  worked  out  very  fast. 
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(?Mm/  6f/  a  Member.  What  about  the  "fish-bone"  in  URing  foundationn,  in  there 
any  difference  between  thick  or  thin  as  to  that? 

Ansicer.  Mr.  Mitth.  If  you  use  foundations  which  is  heavy  you  will  find  the 
fish-bone.     If  vou  use  a  foundation  with  a  verv  thin  base  vou  will  not  find  it 

The  President,  I  have  used  Vandusen  and  Dunham  foundations.  I  like  the 
latter  much  the  best.  1  have  put  half  and  half  of  each  kind  in  the  same  hive,  and 
the  bees  would  have  the  Dunham  all  drawn  out  before  they  would  hardly  touch 
the  Vandusen. 

Mr.  Daugherty.  We  have  made  pretty  thorough  tests  of  the  different  kinds  of 
foundation.  We  find  but  little  difference  so  long  as  all  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able. They  work  out  Root's,  Vandusen's,  Dunham  and  Given's  about  alike,  while 
it  is  new.  Under  all  conditions  and  circumstances,  we  give  the  preference  to  the 
Given  foundation,  as  they  seem  to  work  on  this  better  when  a  little  old  than  either 
of  the  others.  But  as  friend  Muth  says,  it  all  depends  on  how  the  honey  is  coming 
in  as  to  how  fast  it  will  be  worked  out.  We  have  been  testing  Given's  wired  found- 
ation, and  shall  use  that  exclusively  for  the  brood  frames  and  for  extracting. 
The  wire  strengthens  the  combs  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  brood  in  any  way. 
In  fact,  it  makes  a  perfect  comb  in  the  frame. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  night  session,. and  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  7:30  p.  m. 

On  re-assembling  the  President  delivered  his  annual  address. 

Ij(idie»  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Bee- Keepers  Asaociaiion : 

According  to  the  custom  of  our  society,  it  becomes  my  duty  before  leaving^ 
the  chair,  which  I  have  had  the  honor,  through  your  kindness,  to  fill  for  the  last 
year,  to  make  some  few  remarks  on  the  various  topics  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  since  we  last  met. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  customary  on  occasions  like  this  to  begin  with  an  apolo- 
getic exordium,  but  I  have  ever  thought  the  custom  one  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  Yet  there  are  special  reasons  why  I  should  throw 
myself  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  my  audience  to-day. 

The  position  I  hold  is  a  novel  one  to  me.  It  seems  incongruous  indeed,  it 
seems  the  hardiest  presumption  for  such  a  novice  as  myself,  to  stand  up  as  the 
organ  and  exponent  of  apiculture,  surrounded  as  I  an^  by  so  many  of  the  nestors 
and  priams  of  bee  culture.  But  1  Lold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  apiarist,  young 
or  old,  to  be  ready  always,  when  called  upon,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  i^^ 
within  him.  And  since  1  hold  myself  second  to  none  in  fealty  and  devotion  to 
apiculture,  I  make  bold  to  bring  my  humble  tribute,  and  lay  it  beside  many 
brighter  garlands  upon  the  shrine  of  our  society. 

Since  our  last  meeting  many  of  our  brightest  hopes  and  fondest  anticipations 
have  been  blighted.  The  death  angel  has  passed  our  way,^nd  many  who  failed 
to  have  their  hives  in  proper  shape,  have  found  on  awaking  after  the  long  winter, 
"  articulo  morti^  "  written  over  the  doors  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  colonies. 
And  even  whole  apiaries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  destroyer.     The  complaint 
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was  not  confiued  to  uiir  locilily,  biit  whole  neigliliorlii>odfl,  and  in  faol 
have  been  able  lo  aneertain,  the  whole  country  more  or  1ei>4  has  nufTerc 
the  improved  portion,  while  the  unimproved  or  newly  nettled  portions 
large  orchardu  ant)  sorghum  factorieH  suflered  the  leail.  The  cause 
spread  disaiiler  should  ctaiui  our  attention  at  this  time,  and  if  there  ii 
which  we  can  avoid  another  vUit  of  this  diaaater,  we  should  improve 
that  no  manner  of  wintering  served  as  a  preventive,  thai  is.  so  far  as 
was  employed,  for  I  find  that  those  who  had  their  bees  in  their  cofliet 
not  eicdpe,  while  in  some  few  casea  those  moBt  exposed  passed  throuj 
Now  I  have  attributed  this  to  allowing  our  bees  to  go  into  winter  q 
uncapped  honey.  1  know  that  Borne  of  our  very  successful  apiarists  i 
with  me  In  this  matter;  so  also  some  deny  that  liees  ever  have  dysent 

Now,  I  find  that  if  the  fall  is  lale  and  forage  good,  l>ees  dn  not  < 
from  cider  and  sorghiini,  and  as  a  consequence  the  honey  that  is  col 
capped,  and  there  is  no  (rouble  about  dysentery  and  loss  of  bees.  Bii 
of  1680  we  had  an  early  frost,  just  in  the  biidst  of  fall  harvest,  and  I 
to  fill  their  hives  with  poor  honey.  Now  in  the  fall,  before  putting  m 
house,  1  threw  out  all  the  unsealed  honey  in  about  half  of  my  coloi 
«ne  of  those  so  treated  died,  or  had  any  symptoms  of  dwindling.  I 
Ihej  were  healthy,  and  full  of  brood.  But  those  thai  I  neglected  to  d 
unseated  stores  all  died,  and  left  hives  full  of  honey.  Now  what  was  t 
of  this  honey?  I  answer  it  wan  in  astute  of  fermentation.  What  wi 
of  this  fermented  honey?  On  the  answer  of  this  question,  will  hin^ 
argument.  What  does  science  teach '/  Without  appearing  to  be  eilhi 
«xacl,  but  correct,  I  answer  "  by  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  i 
acid  and  alcohol."  An  atom  of  grape  sugar  (C,  2  H,  2  O,  2-r  2  P 
parted  with  its  two  atoms  of  water  by  heal,  gives  rise  to  four  atoms 
acid  and  two  atoms  of  alcohol.  Now  this  is  the  precise  process  thi 
the  stores  collected  in  the  fall  of  1880  passed.  That  is,  by  fermenlati 
converted  into  carltonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  early  frost  destroyed 
honey,  and  they  had  of  necessity  lu  collect  from  cider  and  sorghum ;  ; 
sily  they  had  to  go  into  winter  quarters  with  this  uncapped  food,  , 
portion  gathered  after  the  frost  was  uncapped.  Bees  will  not  cap  h< 
is  ripened,  and  os  cider  and  sorghum  will  not  ripen,  they  will  not  cap 

From  the  above,  any  one  that  knows  any  thing  about  the  constitu 
can  see  that  there  is  not  an  element  of  food  in  nil  this  fermented  si 
principle  in  scientifie  alimentation  that  any  thing  taken  as  food  thi 
normal  assimilation  and  nutrition,  instead  of  promoting  them.  Is  a  p 
sugar  becomes  a  generator  of  heat  to  bees  in  the  following  manner:  I 
in  carbon,  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  circulatory  organs  of  the 
'.degrees  unites  with  the  oxygen,  and  thi  union  of  carbon  ind  oxygt 
attended  with  great  heal.  Now  it  is  a  fict  in  pli^siolog}  that  alco 
generate  heat,  but  on  the  contrirv  lessens  the  amount  ol  heat  by  h 
union  of  carbon  with  oxygen  in  the  proiess  of  di)>eation 

Now  I  think  there  are  many  other  unnamed  reasons  uhi  these  ferr 
are  not  suitable  for  bee  food. 
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We  find  it  hiudern  oxygenation,  and,  therefore,  prevents  heat  being  developed. 
It  lowers  nerve  tone,  and,  too,  in  the  end  weakenR.  It  irritate?,  and  therefore  ex- 
haustfl.  While,  »o  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  does  not  give  an  adequate 
return. 

So,  then,  before  going  into  winter  quarters  throw  out  all  uncapped  food,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  rock  on  which  we  all  have  stranded.  What  apiarists  of  to-day- 
want  to  do  is  to  improve  on  what  we  have  learned,  and  be  o^jen  to  conviction,  and 
learn  from  any  and  all  sources,  for  it  is  by  gathering  a  little  here  and  mor6  there 
that  we  have  arrived  at  our  present  status  of  apiarian  knowledge.  When  we  look 
back  over  the  past,  we  can  see  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  for 
apiculture  dates  far  back  into  the  distant  past.  Yes,  it  is  old,  mossgrown  and 
gray.  W^e  date  her  origin  back  to  the  misty  past,  long  before  God  gave  the  fruit- 
ful land  of  Canaan  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  e're  the  gentle  Delila  played  with  the 
locks  of  the  mighty  Sampson. 

We  can  see  her  foot  prints  in  the  land  where  Homer  wrote  and  Sapho  sung. 
Her  childhood  hours  were  spent  in  sunny  Italy,  that 

"  Land  of  memory  and  freedom  dear, 
Land  of  the  melting  lyre  and  conquering  spear, 
Lund  of  vine-rlad  hill.«i  and  fragrant  grovci*, 
Of  nrts  and  arra^,  of  genius  and  love." 

"We  can  picture  her  as  she  dwelt  like  a  gentle  dove  in  her  i^treat«,  remote 
from  the  clamor  of  war,  when  the  northern  barbarian  swept  down  like  an  ava- 
lanch  upon  the  eternal  city,  and  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  snatching  the 
scepter  of  empire,  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  leaving 
her  buried,  like  a  mighty  mammoth,  under  Siberian  snows." 

"  Yes,  I  can  sec  her  marching  down  the  corridors  of  time,  bearing  the  centuries 
lightly  upon  her  shoulders." 

"  In  an  area  of  forty-five  square  miles  in  Attica,  Greece,  it  was  estimated  in 
1865,  that  there  was  20,000,000  colonies  of  bees.  In  all  ages  the  abundance  of 
flowers  has  made  Hymettes  famous  for  its  honey.  And  as  long  ago  as  1681,  while 
Sir  Greorge  Whealcr  visited  the  monk  of  Mendali,  Monastery  of  Pentilucdas,  they 
had  5,000  colonies.  In  1860  a  few  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  which  had  long  been  a 
favorite  of  European  apiarist^^,  were  imported  to  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
now  the  most  popular,  prolific  and  profitable  bees  kept  in  the  country.  Their 
superiority  over  the  native  is  in  their  larger  size  and  greater  l>eauty,  they  are 
more  prolific,  longer  lived,  more  industrious,  and  less  sensitive  to  cold,  they  swarm 
earlier  and  more  frequently,  and  continue  later,  and  are  more  docile  than  the  com- 
mon bee. 

More  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  decades  and  a  half  bv  discovcrv  and  inven- 
tion,  to  perfect  the  science  of  apiculture  than  in  all  the  ages  that  preceded  us,  a« 
far  a^  can  be  ascertained.  We  would  not  pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  apiculture 
had  advanced  before  the  destruction  of  civilization  by  northern  barbarians,  for 
when  we  compare  our  present  scientific,  agricultural  and  architectural  improve- 
ments to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  had  n^- 
lected  this  important  and  beautiful  branch  of  industry.  But  it  was  left,  as  far  aa 
we  know,  to  that  greatest  of  bee  masters,  our  own  Langstroth,  with  that  inventive 
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:geuiu8  characteristic  of  the  invincible  Yankee  to  renew  the  pursuit.     And  since  /J 

then  we  have  had  a  flood-gate  of  inventions  and  improvements  opened,  until  now 
we  are  sitting  in  the  full  blaze  of  apicultural  light. 

The  next  thing  that  claims  our  attention  is  one  that  is  of  great  interest  to  us, 
■especially  those  of  us  who  are  just  embarking  in  the  business  of  keeping  bees,  and 
I  suppose  a  convention  could  not  be  closed  without  something  being  said  on  this 
subject,  which  is  the  wintering  of  bees,  I  believe  there  is  only  two  modes,  that  is 
out  and  indoors  wintering,  and  I  believe  that  preferences  are  about  equally  divided. 
I  am  satisfied  from  experience  and  observation,  that  indoor  wintering  is  attended 
with  the  best  results,  for  I  have  tried  both,  and  have  always  had  better  results 
from  indoor  wintering.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  to  this  Association  that  I  have 
an  apiary  house,  for  I  belive  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  it  at  the  two  former 
meetings,  but  will  merely  give  my  reasons  for  preferring  it,  to  wintering  on  the  sum- 
mer stand.  I  believe  that  it  is  considered  that  vou  can  winter  on  less  food  than  on 
summer  stands,  from  the  fact  you  can  have  a  more  even  temperature  in  the  house 
than  out,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  the  changes  of  weather. 

And  your  bees  are  more  quiet.  I  think  that  the  only  objection  to  indoor  win- 
tering is  want  of  some  way  to  gel  rid  of  the  dampness  that  is  found  in  cellars. 
Now,  in  my  house  this  is  obviated  by  perfect  ventilation.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  troubled  with  moisture  from  the  change  of  weather,  as  my  walls  are  double 
with  a  dead  air  chamber  between  them,  and  this  precludes  any  possibility  from 
cold  or  dampness.  And  there  are  arrangements  by  which  you  are  able  to  keep  it 
at  a  point  above  which  moisture  is  deposited  45^  and  50°  temperature.  So  I  never 
disturb  them  unless  to  remove  them  to  summer  stands  for  a  cleansing  flight.  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  keep  better,  as  my  bees  did  not  consume  over  three  or  four 
pounds  of  honey  la«t  winter,  and  consequently  they  did  not  have  that  peculiar 
dysentery,  so  common  to  bees  that  have  been  kept  on  summer  stands,  or  in  damp 
■cellars,  or  poorly  constructed  .houses;  for.  the  bees  that  are  subject  to  change  of 
temperature  have  to  take  on  more  honey  to  keep  up  the  necessary  warmth,  and 
thereby  they  distend  their  bodies,  and  from  this  distention  the  system  is  weakened 
and  thus  they  are  followed  by  spring  dwindling,  in  other  words,  they  are  worn  out 
from  exhaustion,  and  die. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  President  for  his  interesting  address. 

Mr.  Mulh.  You  told  us  you  lost  half  your  bees  that  were  in  the  house,  can 
yon  tell  us  the  cause? 

The  President,  Yes  sir.  Those  that  I  deprived  of  uncapped  fermented  honey 
are  all  right.    Those  that  I  left  retain  this  honey  died.     Died  with  dysentery. 

Mr,  Miiih.  I  suppose  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  friends  to  know  something 
about  what  causes  dysentery.  It  is  most  generally  caused  by  honey  turning  to 
alcohol.  I  believe  this  will  come  whether  the  honey  be  uncapped  or  not,  if  you 
cover  your  hives  too  tight.  They  will  do  all  right  if  the  honey  is  uncapped,  if 
there  is  good  ventilation  above  the  covering  or  absorbents.  The  bees  create  this 
alcohol  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  damp  hives.  The  exhalation  not  beipg 
able  to  escape  remains  in  of  course.    The  heat  arount  the  cluster  makes  the  hive 
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verv  unwholesome  and  turns  the  honey  into  alcohol.  Now,  I  think  if  we  do  not 
put  our  hives  in  proper  shape  to  allow  this  moisture  to  escape,  we  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  The  covering  up  of  our  bees  is  the  principal  part  of  safe  winter- 
ing. I  have  in  my  apiary  at  present  hives  surrounded  by  chaff  four  inches  thick. 
I  have  other  hives  with  only  a  double  wall,  with  tight  air  chambers  all  around  it. 
I  have  a  dozen  single  walled  hives.  In  every  instance  where  the  bees  are  covered 
up  tight  they  die,  but  where  they  have  good  ventilation  they  come  out  all  right. 
Four  years  ago  I  covered  my  hives  on  the  lower  story,  took  the  upper  story  away 
entirely;  first  put  short  sticks  over  the  frames  and  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  the 
bees  down,  but  gave  them  room  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  frames ;  covered  the 
cloth  with  a  straw  mat,  on  this  mat  I  placed  two  sticks,  one  at  each  end,  on  which 
I  laid  the  cover,  leaving  an  air  space  above  the  mat  and  under  the  cover.  Since 
that  time  I  leave  the  second  story  in  place,  but  ventilate  above  the  mat,  by  having^ 
two  one  and  a  half  inch  holes  in  the  second  storv  covered  with  wire  cloth.  We 
must  allow  this  moisture  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  over  the  bees  to  escape. 

Tkt  President,  I  will  say  that  you  can  not  generate  alcohol  without  getting 
some  amount  of  dampness.  I  do  not  know  that  dampness  is  the  cause  of  ferment- 
ation. Heat  is  the  cause  of  fermentation.  When  the  boney  is  capped  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  get  up  fermentation,  because  the  principle  on  which  fermenta- 
tion depends  is  a  germ  floating  in  the  air  and  it  germinates  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  uncapped  honey.  I  want  to  make  the  distinction  between  capped  and 
uncapped  honey,  ripe  honey  and  unripe  honey. 

Mr.  Schall.  Ripe  honey  is  that  from  which  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated. 
That  may  occur  in  the  hive  or  it  may  take  place  on  the  shelves.  I  have  taken 
honey  from  the  hives  late  in  the  fall  when  it  was  comparatively  thin,  and  the  sa,me 
honey  after  being  stored  away  for  two  or  three  months  became  very  thick  and  ripe. 
We  know  that  when  bees  are  gathering  honey  very  fast,  especially  after  a  hard 
shower,  when  night  comes  and  the  bees  are  all  in  the  hive  it  is  warm.  They  com- 
mence fanning  to  create  a  current  of  air  in  the  hive  for  the  purpose  of  evaporat- 
ing the  honey,  and  by  morning  the  honey  will  be  much  thicker  than  it  was  the 
evening  before.  I  claim  that  a  great  share  of  our  loss  one  year  ago  was  occasioned 
by  the  honey  not  being  ripe.  On  account  of  the  bad  season  they  worked  on  all 
kinds  of  decayed  fruit  gathering  the  juices  from  all  sources.  The  winter  coming 
on  so  early  did  not  give  them  time  to  ripen  the  honey.  Had  they  have  had  a  lit- 
tle more  time  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  I  think  they  would  have  come  through 
all  right.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  unripe  honey,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  very  much  of  the  honey  which  is  produced  is  not  given  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  ripen. 

Mr.  MiUh.  I  coincide  with  my  brother  .Schall,  very  considerably  in  many 
things.  I  have  had  much  experience  in  honey,  not  only  of  my  own  raising  but  of 
others,  and  I  think  that  too  much  stress  can  not  be  put  upon  this  subject  of  ripe 
honey,  not  only  for  wintering  but  for  the  market  as  well.  Honey  is  not  always 
ripe  when  it  is  capped.     It  may  be  ripe  for  the  bees  but  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  use. 

*Mr.  Dnuyhcrty.     We,  too,  have  had  some  trouble  with  unripe  honey.     At  the 
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start  we  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  We  had  been  taught  that  if  the  honey 
was  sealed  over  that  wag  sufficient,  but  we  find  that  even  honey  in  the  comb  and 
capped  will  sometimes  sour  or  ferment.  Comb  honey  after  being  removed  from  the 
hive  should  be  placed  in  a  very  warm  place,  and  kept  there  until  it  has  time  to 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  Newly  extracted  honey  should  never  be  put  into  close 
vessels  until  it  is  well  rijiened.  It  should  stand  in  open  topped  barrels  for  several 
weeks  before  being  corked  up  in  barrels  or  jars,  and  the  longer  it  stands  exposed 
to  the  air  the  belter  it  becomes,  and  with  that  the  hotter  the  room  in  which  it 
stands  the  better.  We  place  our  honey  in  barrels  with  one  head  out,  over  which 
we  spread  a  thin  cloth,  and  we  let  it  stand  this  way  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  before 
putting  it  up  for  shipment  or  sale.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  lo  allow  the 
honey  to  be  capped  before  extracting,  if  care  is  taken  to  ripen  it  afterwards.  We 
extract  just  as  fast  as  the  combs  are  filled. 

Mr.  Muth.  We  should  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  all  our  bee  keeping  friends, 
that  too  much  care  can  not  be  given  this  one  point  in  the  care  of  homy,  both  for 
the  interest  of  the  bee-keepers  and  for  the  dealers. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  9:30. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  25. 
Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:30.;  President  Orear  officiating,  with  all  the  mem- 
bers present.  The  first  thing  on  the  programme  being  the  election  of  officers.  The 
following  committee  on  nominations  was  appointed,  and  retired  for  consultation: 
J.  P.  Catterson,  S.  Thomas,  C.  H.  Daily,  G.  W.  Gully  and  Mrs.  E.  Stout.  Pending 
the  action  of  the.  committee,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  I.  N.  Cotton,  made  the  following 
report : 

HECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  Wands,  1880 $15  32 

Receipts  for  dues 12  50 

Total $27  82 

DIJ*BUR>*KMENTS. 

Postal  cards $5  00 

Postage  stamps    •    •    ., 4  84 

Janitor's  fee 2  00 

Total $11  84 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of 15  9S 

Report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Potts.  While  waiting  the  report  of  that  committee,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  our  worthy  treasurer,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  said  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  get  us  an  appropriation  from  that  body,  but  failed. 
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Mr.  CotUm.  The  reaaonn  are  very  short.  At  the  request  of  the  committee 
appointed,  I  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  advance  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  interested.  I  appeared  before  the  finance  committee.  The  first 
thing  they  informed  me  was  that  we  were  not  organized  under  the  statute.  The 
Wool  Growers,  the  Swine  Breeders  and  the  Short  Horn  Association  were  all 
in  the  same  shape.  '  And  that  they  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  because  they  had  complied  with  the  statute,  and  that  they  would  not  feel 
justified  in  making  an  appropriation  unless  so  organized,  and  I  think  they  are 
about  right.  We  will  have  to  file  articles  of  association,  and  become  a  legal 
association,  that  can  sue  and  be  sued ;  at  the  present  time  we  are  merely  a  social 
society.  It  is  for  the  association  to  determine  whether  they  will  put  themselves  in 
that  situation.  It  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  association  that  thev  should 
file  the  articles,  in  order  to  get  the  appropriation  to  make  the  society  more  influ- 
ential, and  to  pay  premiums  on  the  best  products  of  the  apiary,  and  the  different 
tools  and  devices  in  aid  of  bee  culture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  file  articles  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  perfect  a  legal  organizatioo 
of  the  society. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Robinson  remarked  that  his  principal  trouble  was  with  the  bee  moth, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  hear  some  one  on  the  .«?ubjcct. 

Mr.  Dougherty.  As  to  the  moth,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  bees  are  fully 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  provided  they  do  not  have  a  hive  which  gives  the 
moth  all  the  advantage.  If  there  is  a  crack  or  crevice  about  the  hive  that  the  been 
can  not  get  into,  but  large  enough  for  the  moth  to  live  in,  they  will  get  in  there 
and  the  bees  are  helpless.  If  the  bees  can  get  around  them,  there  will  be  no 
trouble,  if  the  colony  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  just  as  much  their  instinct  to  take 
care  of  the  moth  and  keep  them  out,  as  it  is  to  take  care  of  their  honey.  They 
will  dig  out  the  worms  if  they  have  to  lay  down  the  comb  to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  Robinnon.  I  have  suffered  considerable  from  the  depredations  of  the  moth, 
let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  but  my  bees  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  I  hope  to 
l>e  able  to  get  200  pounds  from  each  one  this  season. 

Mr.  Johnson  would  give  considerable  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  get  200  pounds 
of  honcv  from  each  one  of  his  colonies. 

Mr.  MtUh.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  young  bee-kee|)er.  He  can  raise  200 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive,  and  he  can  raise  more  than  this  with  a  good  sea.4on; 
but  we  can  not  get  the  honey  unless  the  season  is  good.  The  last  two  or  three 
seasons  have  been  very  poor  ones,  and  we  have  done  well  to  get  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
from  each.  Mr.  Schall  is  one  of  our  most  successful  bee-keepers,  and  I  would  ai»k 
him  to  give  his  manner  of  conducting  things  for  the  advantage  of  some  of  our  new 
beginners. 

Mr.  SchiUl.  I  have  had  large  yields.  I  have  been  rather  bashful  to  publish 
them  to  the  world.  I  have  frequently  told  Brother  Muth  of  them,  and  I  have 
learned  my  bee-keeping  from  Brother  Muth      I  will  state  this  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
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tieman  from  Tipton  county:  He  may,  if  he  understands  the  business,  very  readily 
succeed  in  getting  200  pounds  of  honey  from  a  hive,  provided  he  has  a  good  season. 
Thcr*»  is  no  use  for  any  of  us  to  make  statements  of  what  wc  are  going  to  do, 
because  we  can  not  tell  how  the  season  is  going  to  be.  The  spring  of  1880  our  bees 
were  in  splendid  condition,  and  everything  favorable  for  a  good  crop  of  honey. 
Al>out  the  Iki  of  June  the  weather  l>ccame  unfavorable  and  we  got  no  honey. 
There  was  a  general  complaint  all  over  the  State,  but  it  was  nothing  over  which 
we  had  any  control.  We  have  had  good  seasons,  and  we  hope  the  next  'will  be  a 
good  one.  The  years  187G,  1877  and  1878  we  had  good  seasons.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  I  had  forty -seven  colonies.  My  mode  of  getting  the  largest  yields  was  simply 
this:  I  picked  out  four  of  my  choicest  colonies.  I  weighed  every  pound  of  honey 
that  was  taken  from  thone  colonies,  from  the  29th  day  of  May  up  to  the  10th  day 
of  July,  the  time  the  season  lasted.  From  the  first  colony  I  obtained  325  pounds, 
from  the  second  810  pounds,  from  the  third  298  pounds,  and  of  the  fourth  colony 
I  failed  to  keep  an  accurate  account.  These  colonies  did  not  have  to  build  four 
squjsre  inches  of  comb.  There  were  ten  frames.  There  was  honey  bvlow.  The 
honey  was  taken  out  a.s  soon  as  the  combs  were  full,  and  they  began  to  cap  them. 
During  harvest  the  bees  were  neglected  three  days,  and  the  combs  becanjc  solidly 
capped  over.  I  think  I  lost  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  by  not  being  there  to  attend 
to  it.  I  took  the  honev  out  everv  four  davs.  The  best  hive  of  ccsmb  honev 
made  me  166  pounds,  of  their  own  building,  no  foundations  to  help.  1  know  these 
statements  of  large  yields  are  received  rather  doubtfully  by  a  great  many.  I  don't 
blame  thom  for  their  unbelief.  I  never  tried  the  plan  of  additional  storing.  I 
put  on  twenty  frames  for  surplus  honey. 

Mr.  Mnth.  That  was  when  you  had  not  time  to  remove  the  full  ones.  A  large 
crop  of  honey  can  never  be  made  except  you  have  the  season  and  unless  your  bees 
are  very  strong,  and  they  will  hardly  ever  be  very  strong  if  we  let  them  go  as  they 
please.  It  is  my  management  in  the  early  spring  to  give  them  close  quarters,  I 
put  the  division  board  on  each  side  of  the  cluster,  so  they  may  control  their  heat 
the  better  in  order  to  hatch  out  their  eggs.  My  division  boards  do  not  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  by  one-half  or  one-third  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  bees  may  go 
under  the  boards.  In  one  of  those  frames  we  have  a  great  many  more  bees  without 
having  any  more  frames.  After  these  bees  have  commenced  to  hate.-,  and  only 
after  they  have  commenced  to  hatch,  you  have  bees  enough  to  spread  your  division 
l>oard  a  little,  and  spread  your  frame,  and  give  them  another  empty  comb,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  they  will  fill  your  frame  again.  You  must  not  spread  your 
frames  too  much.  Young  bee-keepers  spread  altogether  too  much,  and  the  hives 
are  injured  more  than  benefited.     Where  do  you  put  this  extra  comb  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  If  you  have  a  queen  in  one  comb,  put  them  always  next  to  them. 
In  regard  to  the  moth,  he  does  not  trouble  me  at  all  except  if  I  have  comb  hang- 
ing outside  some  place  in  the  garret  or  attic,  I  have  to  cover  it  up  or  else  moth 
will  get  into  it  surely.  In  my  bee  hive  there  is  no  moth.  There  is  no  moth  in 
any  map's  bee  hive  if  he  looks  over  it  every  once  in  a  while,  which  every  good 
bee  keeper  ought  to  do.  If  you  do,  the  moth  will  be  helpless.  There  is  no  ti'ouble 
about  it.     It  is  a  mere  scarecrow. 
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The  committee  reported  the  nomination  of  the  following  ofticens : 

For  president,  I.  X.  Cotton ;   treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Stout ;   secretary,  Mr.  Daugh- 

erty.  •    Mr.  Davis  was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  society  for   the  officers 

nominated. 

Whereupon,  the  president.  Dr.  Orear,  declared  them  elected  and  called  upon 

Mr.  Cotton  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Gentlemen  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  Indiana,  you  have 
taken  me  so  completely  by  surprise,  I  have  no  speech  on  hand,  and  to  manufac- 
ture one  would  be  probably  an  uphill  business  with  me.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
make  but  a  few  remarks  to  you.  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  this  organization,  and 
have  had  some  interest  in  bee-keeping  in  this  State  for  a  number  of  years.  While 
I  do  not  go  personally  extensively  into  bee-keeping,  I  propose  to  keep  bees.  Not 
for  the  benefit  it  may  be  to  myself  entirely,  yet  that  is  one  object,  but  I  wish  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  it  to  my  children  as  they  come  up.  Some  of  them  may 
have  a  taste  and  desire  to  engage  in  it.  While  I  have  seldom  reached  over  fifty 
colonies  of  bees  at  a  time,  I  have  made  some  money  out  of  them.  I  shall  endeav- 
or to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  honorable  office  to  which  you  have  elected  me, 
with  energy  and  what  ability  I  possess. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson,  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  eulogized  the  retiring 
president  and  complimented  the  treasurer  elect  and  secretary. 

The  society  then  listened  to  a  paper  which  was  read  by  the  secretary. 


WINTERING    BEE8. 


BY   L.    R,   JACKSON,  FAIRI.AND. 


Having  been  requested  by  the  executive  committee  to  prepare  an  article  to  be 
read  before  this  convention,  I  have  selected  wintering  of  bees  as  my  subject.  It 
being  impossible  for  me  to  be  present,  I  wish  first  to  make  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks. It  is  my  desire  that  peace  and  harmony  may  prevail,  and  that  the  time 
spent  here  may  be  both  profitable  and  pleasant,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
part,  each  and  every  one  will  feel  that  the  convention  has  been  a  success,  and  that 
they  have  been  well  paid  by  being  present.  These  conventions  have  done  much 
to  advance  the  bee-keeping  interests.  Where  you  find  them  most  frequent  you  will 
find  scientific  bee-keeping  making  the  greatest  progress.  In  selecting  vice-presi- 
dents great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  men  who  will  make  an  effort  to  organize 
county  societies,  so  that  by  united  action  there  may  be  more  rapid  advancement 
and  progress.  I  am  especially  interested  in  Johnson  county,  as  I  will  move  there 
with  my  bees  in  March.  Bee  culture  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
this  county,  and  if  properly  encouraged  Indiana  will  fast  take  rank  with  the  more 
thoroughly  organized  States.  The  reading  of  essays  is  of  much  benefit,  .but  tlie 
greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  the  discussions  following  the  essay.  Errors  will 
be  exposed,  and  men  will  become  less  vehement  in  the  defense  of  opinions  still 


lssociation. 

open  to  question,  Mid  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  othem.  VI 
polite  and  courteous  in  our  criticisms.  Let  the  argument  alwRvs  be  ' 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Teat  whatever  looks  like  an  improvement  ( 
plann  and  adopt  that  whicii  proveR  good. 

I  have  made  wintering  of  bee-i  a  special  study,  knowing  that  unh 
more  BucceeKf  ul  in  wintering  we  can  never  make  bee-keeping  a  profita 
Several  things  are  ensential  to  safe  wintering,  nnd  preparations  sbouk 
in  tlie  season.  One  of  the  most  eBsenlial  things  is  plenty  of  good  h 
from  pollen  ae  possible.  Honey  contains  sugar  in  two  forms,  cam 
sugar.  Cane  sugar  is  the  most  easily  digested.  Clover  honey  contaii 
sugar  than  the  fall  honey,  and  should  be  used  for  winter  store.  I 
framex  in  the  upper  story  tilted  with  clover  honey  for  winter.  Then 
set  away  until  I  pack  my  bees  for  winter.  All  preparations  for  winti 
made  by  the  last  of  October.  Bees  should  always  be  kept  perfect 
should  never  be  found  inside  ihc  hive.  Beea  should  be  kept  from  rear! 
(he  winter.  Much  of  the  dysentery  and  nearly  all  the  spring  dwindling 
loo,  early  brood  rearing.  At  least  two  old  bees  arc  lost  for  every  youn; 
during  the  winter.  I  prefer  wintering  in  n  single  wall  hive  on  the  »ui 
I  know  that  a  large  majorily  of  the  bee  keepers  difter  with  me  in  this. 
has  (aught  me  that  there  ia  more  danger  in  bees  becoming  too  warn) 
from  cold.  When  the  hive  lieconien  too  warm  the  bees  become  une 
sume  B  large  amount  of  honey,  start  brood  rearing,  and  unless  they 
good  fly  in  a  few  days,  dysentery  will  follow.  Cellar  wintering  has  i 
success,  neither  has  double  wall  cbafT  hives.  If  the  hive  is  kept  dry  a 
tilated  bees  in  a  single  wall  hive  will  stand  any  cold  we  ever  have  in  ' 
there  will  be  hut  little  brood  raised  before  the  first  of  April. 

I  have  prepared  my  liees  for  winter  in  the  following  way  for  the  ps 
and  during  that  (Inie  have  not  lost  a  single  colony  of  bees,  and  have 
that  showed  anysignsof  dysentery;  I  use  a  t  wo -ft  ory  single- wall  I: 
Gallup  frame.  About  the  Islot  October  I  remove  all  frames  and  s 
the  upper  Biory,  and  cover  the  bees  with  a  quilt.  About  the  2-ith  of  I 
the  upper  story  off,  and  remove  the  frames  from  the  brood  chamber  i 
story.  I  lake  three  frames  of  clover  honey  and  place  in  the  center  of 
select  five  ftames  that  were  just  removed,  having  (he  least  polcn  in  the 
them  on  each  side  of  the  clover  honey;  spread  the  frame  three-<iuarte 
apart,  and  put  a  tight-fitting  chafT  cushion  on  each  side;  shake  (he  b 
remainder  of  the  frame,  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  put  the  frames  awa 
feeding.  Place  two  stri|)B  of  wood  an  inch  thick  across  the  lop  of  thi 
and  one-half  inches  apart;  cover  with  a  quilt,  and  fill  the  upper  stor 
inches  of  loose  wheat  chaff.  Do  not  use  cushions  in  the  upper  story. 
tilation  at  the  entrance  of  ^x2j  inches.  The  loose  chafT  will  give  p 
vard  ventilation,  if  the  top  does  not  tit  too  close.  If  it  has  an  inch 
it  will  be  sufficient.  Once  in  three  or  four  weeks  1  tip  the  hive  bacl 
out  all  the  dead  bees  with  a  feather.  I  remove  the  top  of  the  hive  an 
chaff;  leave  the  top  off  for  half  an  hour,  for  the  chaff  to  dry  out. 
28— Agbictltube. 
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should  be  done  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  rouse  the  bees  up.  An  average  of  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  honey  is  the  most  my  bees  have  ever  used,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
is  the  most  any  one  colony  has  used,  and  nine  is  the  least  from  the  time  I  pack  for 
winter  until  April. 

As  much  depends  on  the  spring  management,  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of 
my  spring  management.  About  the  first  of  April  remove  all  frames,  the  bees  do 
not  cluster  on.  Take  a  frame  well  filled  with  pollen  and  place  in  the  center,  pas» 
a  knife  over  the  honey  to  break  the  caps,  close  the  frames  up  to  one-half  inch 
apart.  This  will  cause  the  bees  to  fill  with  honey  and  create  a  general  excitement 
in  the  hive,  which  will  start  the  queen  to  laying.  Brake  the  caps  on  other  frame* 
as  fast  as  the  l)ees  will  use  the  honey.  When  all  tlie  honey  is  used  up  remove  one 
of  the  cushions  and  put  in  a  division  board  that  the  bees  can  pass  under,  and  place 
a  frame  of  honey  and  pollen  back  of  the  division  board,  and  brake  the  caps  so 
the  bees  will  carry  the  honey  over.  When  all  the  frames  are  full  of  brood,  spread 
them  apart  and  put  an  empty  frame  in  the  center,  and  so  on  until  it  is  built 
up  to  a  full  colony. 

Mr.  MiUh.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  criticise  in  that  paper.  It  is  a  good  paper^ 
knd  I  am  glad  it  has  been  read  and  that  it  is  going  into  our  proceedings.  He 
states  that  he  gives  his  bees  good  combs,  combs  of  good  clover  honey  for  wintering. 
I  keep  those  very  nice  combs  only  for  myself.  I  am  sure  that  which  the  bees  col- 
lect in  the  fall,  even  if  a  little  cider  is  mixed  with  it,  is  just  as  good  for  bees  to- 
winter  on  as  any  they  can  get.  If  you  lost  bees,  it  is  not  from  that  cause,  but  from 
some  other  cause,  from  ventilation,  probably.  1  used  to  be  careful  in  early  spring 
about  cleaning  out  that  little  rubbish,  until  I  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  rubbish 
was  COD] posed  of  the  gnawings  of  the  comb,  and  was  wax.  If  it  was  not  wax,  our 
friend's  moth  would  not  get  in.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  some  of  my  hives- 
occasionally;  almost  every  bit  of  it  is  wax,  and  if  we  don't  take  it  out,  we  will 
find  that  just  as  our  bees  progress  and  raise  a  brood  they  use  these  little  particles  of 
wax  and  carry  them  up  and  make  caps  with  them.  It  is  an  assistance  to  them  to 
leave  this  little  rubbish ;  but  leave  it,  and  clean  out  the  dead  bees,  they  will  smell 
and  spoil  the  air  in  the  hive. 

Mr.  Johnson.     Will  not  the  live  bees  carry  out  the  dead  bees? 

Mr.  Muth.  They  will  carry  out  anything  they  can.  W^e  sometimes  find  a 
colony  so  weak,  and  dead  bees  so  numerous,  that  it  is  quite  a  job,  and  we  can  do  it 
with  one  sweep  of  a  piece  of  glass  two  inches  long;  and  it  takes  them  weeks  and 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  air  in  their  hives  is  pestilential  and  p(Tisonous. 

Mr.  Peachy.  He  says  in  his  paper  that  he  believes  as  many  l>ees  die  from  too 
much  heat  as  from  too  much  cold.  If  there  is  anything  about  bee-keeping  that  I 
think  I  know  more  about  than  another,  perhaps  it  is  wintering  bees.  I  have  made 
a  success  of  wintering  bees.  I  don't  believe  more  die  from  heat,  if  so  all  of  our 
bees  would  have  been  alive — still,  most  of  them  are  dead.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  cold  and  no  heat.  I  put  my  hives  in  chaff  from  four  to  six  inches,  and 
plenty  of  chaff  on  top. 

Mr.  Peuchy.     In  reference  to  the  fact  the  gentleman  from  Tipton  spoke  of  i» 
nothing  more  than  the  cuttings  of  the  comb.    If  you  take  it  and  clean  it  out  you  will 
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«ee  the  bees  carrying  it  back  again.  I  hardly  understand  how  it  iR  the  gentleman 
is  bothered  so  with  moth.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  bothers  me  least  it  is 
-that.  A  strong  colony  of  bees  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  gentleman  in 
the  paper  mentions  about  bees  wintering  better  in  single  wall  than  double  wall 
hives.  I  don't  believe  that  exactly.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  in  which  hive  they  will 
winter  best,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  those  hives  wintered  best  which  had 
the  most  proper  covering,  which  had  been  properly  ventilated  and  where  I  had 
■covered  tightly  they  wintered  poorest. 

Mr,  Cotton.     You  have  to  guard  against  any  direct  current,  a  draft  through  a 
•colony  of  bees  is  undoubtedly  damaging. 
Adjourned  until  1:30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    REPOKT. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  1:30.    Mr.  Scholl  read  a  paper  on 
''^Preparing  Bees  for  Winter." 


PREPARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 


BY   J.  St^HOLL,  LYONS  STATION,  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


Friendi  and  Brother  Bee-Keepej'S  : 

With  kind  greetings  to  each  other  we  have  met  again  in  this  the  opening  month 
-of  the  year  1882,  to  engage  in  friendly  discussions,  and  learn  from  each  other  all 
we  can  in  the  various  branches  of  our  most  intereBting  occupation.  Although  the 
winter  and  spring  of  the  past  year  was*  a  time  of  discouragement  to  bee-keepers  in 
^neral,  yet  we  see  many  around  us  who  were  not  willing  to  give  up  the  business, 
but  with  renewed  efforts,  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  have  regained  what  was 
lost,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  and  well-directed  efTorts  towards 
improvement  in  wintering,  are  better  prepared  than  ever  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
-of  former  failures.  Even  now,  we  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for  to  Him 
who  rules* over  all,  and  who  is  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  his  creatures. 
Favored  thus  far  with  a  mild  winter,  it  is  safe  now  to  predict  that  our  bees  will 
hum  in  the  joyous  sunshine  of  a  spring  not  many  months  distant. 

Close  observation  for  the  past  twenty  years  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  suc- 
-cessful  wintering,  has  convinced  us  of  the  fact  that  bees  suffer  more  from  extreme 
-cold  in  the  beginning  of  winter  than  at  its  close,  and  that  if  cold  weather  does  not 
-come  before  the  middle  of  January  or  first  of  February,  they  are  comparatively  safe. 
Why  this  is  so  we  will  not  now  try  to  explain.  It  can  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on 
the  same  principle  that  governs  plants  and  animals.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
fruit  buds,  and  sometimes  trees  also,  often  suffer  froQi  extreme  cold  in  November, 
when  the  same  degree  of  cold  in  January  or  February  will  do  no  harm.  There  is 
41  very  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  our  bees 
ready  for  cold  weather  long  before  it  comes,  so  they  can  have  a  period  of  quiet 
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and  umlipturbed  reet  from  all  work  iu  the  hive  as  well  an  out.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  the  well-being  of  a  colony  that  sufficient  time  intervene  between  the  gnther- 
ing  of  its  winter  atorcH  and  cold  weather  for  the  moisture  to  evaporate  and  leave 
the  honey  thoroughly  ripe.  Late  feeding  to  stimulate  brood  raising  out  of  season, 
ehorteiifi  the  lives  of  the  old  workers,  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  bees  raised  to  take  their  place,  the  colony  is  very  likely  to  suffer  should  a 
long  cold  winter  follow.  ^Ve  have  invariably  had  the  best  success  with  colonies  that 
were  not  disturbed  in  any  way  whatever  after  the  20th  or  2oth  of  September.  In 
ordinarv  seasons  brood  is  all  hatched  bv  that  time  in  our  localitv.  We  are  well 
aware  that  there  is  almost  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  wintering- 
as  there  is  in  the  construction  of  hives.  But  mere  experiments  in  this  direction 
are  dangerous,  and  sometimes  expensive,  too.  Wliat  the  wide-awake  bee-keeper 
wants  is  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  such  plans  and  arrangements  as  have 
heretofore  given  the  best  rei»ults. 

After  some  discussion,  followed  a  paiK'r  by  Dr.  H.  Peacher,  on  "Progressive 
Bee-Keeping." 


PROGRESSIV^E   BEE-KEEPING. 


BY    II.    PEACHER,    MAYWOOD,    IND. 
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Progressive  bee-keeping,  like  all  other  progressive  industries,  has  developed 
three  distinct  branches  of  bee-keeping — namely,  keeping  bees  for  honey,  production 
and  sale  of  bees,  production  and  sale  of  queens;  and  the  three  are  the  outgrowth 
of  only  a  few  years'  scientific  bee-keeping.  It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  the 
only  product  of  the  bee  was  honey,  polen,  and  more  or  less  brood,  and  that  taken 
according  to  Indian  policy — "Take  all  you  can;  destroy  and  kill  all  left  behind.'* 
That  bee-keeping  is  profitable,  is  a  question  no  longer  of  doubt  by  the  intelligent 
reader,  not  only  of  bee  journals,  but  of  all  agricultural  papers.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  to  keep  bees  profitably  requires  the  selection  of  one  of  tlie  branches  of 
this  industry,  diligently  pursued,  and  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  business,  to  which 
add  patience  and  practice,  with  a  genuine  love  for  the  business.  I  would  impress 
it  on  the  minds  of  all  engaged  in  apiculture,  that  success  depends  more  on  the  bee- 
keeper than  on  bees  and  hives.  With  all  these  requisites,  His  necessary  that  we 
study  our  field  well  and  observe  closely,  and  having  decided  as  to  our  specialty — 
let  it  be  honey,  bees  or  queens — certainly  there  is  undeveloped  trade  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  ambitious. 

Honey  has  now  become  so  much  of  a  staple  as  to  be  regularly  quoted,  and  has 
during  the  last  twelve  months  ruled  at  fair  paying  prices,  with  a  demand  beyond 
the  ability  of  producers  to  supply  at  this  date.  If  we  take  an  average  good  col- 
ony, valued  at  $8,  by  no  extra  eflTort  on  our  part,  and  with  fair  average  seasons, 
and  no  great  amount  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist,  should  yield  fifty 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  which  at  twenty  cents  i>er  pound,  gives  us  $10  per  col- 
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ony,  and  still  we  have  the  colony  left  for  future  services,  while  the  fifty  pounds  was 
produced  with  a  very  small  cost  of  money  and  time.  I  verily  doubt  if  other  stock 
of  the  same  value  can  be  found  giving  larger  returns. 

The  production  of  bees  exclusively  for  sale  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  claimed  to 
be  more  remunerative  by  those  in  position  to  know  than  either  of  the  others;  at 
least,  we  know  that  during  the  past  summer  there  was  heavy  demands  on  those  ad- 
vertising bees  by  the  pound,  and  which  was  no  doubt  largely  caused  by  our  very 
destructive  winter.  *  Yet,  even  up  to  late  in  the  season,  the  demand  continued 
titrong,  and  bids  fair  to  give  producers  all  they  can  handle  next  season.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  we  may  usually  expect  one  destructive  winter  in  three,  thus  thin- 
ning out  the  ranks  of  the  careless  or  negligent  bee-keeper,  and  causing  trade  and 
dollars  to  flow  into  the  hands  and  pockets  of  the  prudent  and  careful.  Then, 
should  there  be  a  production  of  bees  beyond  the  demands  of  trade,  we  have  the 
consolation  to  know  they  are  neither  an  expensive  or  perishable  commodity,  but 
will  pay  their  board  bill  as  they  go.  Queen  breeding  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  re- 
quiring, perhaps,  more  care  and  judgment  to  succeed  financially  than  either  of  the 
others;  for  to  produce  queens  is  one  thing,  and  to  sell  them  quite  another.  "While 
to  the  breeder  it  certainly  is  a  great  source  of  delight  and  satisfaction  to  see  the 
three-banded  yellow  queenly  beauties,  it  is  certainly  equally  gratifying  to  have 
orders  waiting  for  the  same.  We  would  naturally  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
supply  was  in  excess  of  the  demf.nd,  and  yet  during  last  season  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  reliable  dealers  could  keep  up  with  the  demand;  and  I  know  of 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  orders  and  money  sent  in  early  in  the  season  were 
not  filled  until  late  in  the  season,  to  the  impatience  and  chagrin  of  the  purchaser. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea,  I  will  quote  from  reports  of  two  queen  raisers:  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  in  Gleanings,  for  January,  1882,  says:  "June  Ist,  1881,  found  me 
the  possessor  of  eighteen  colonies.  I  have  sold  263  queens."  Now,  as  queens  sell 
from  §1  to  $3, 1  presume  we  will  not  be  far  from  the  amount  of  his  cash  receipts 
if  we  say  S1.50  each,  giving  the  snug  little  sum  of  S394.60;  and  still  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson has  his  original  eighteen  colonies,  and  some  increase,  I  presume,  also. 

Again,  I  quote  the  Indiana  Farmer :  Mr.  L.  C.  McFatridge  says  he,  "  from  six 
colonies,  sold  106  queens,"  and  at  our  estimate  of  an  average  of  SI .50,  he  pocketed 
S157.50,  got  400  pounds  of  honey,  and  increased  to  twenty-eight  colonies.  Then, 
with  this  picture  of  a  fair  field  before  us,  I  see  no  cause  for  hesitancy  or  loitering 
on  the  way  by  those  truly  devoted  to  apiculture.  I  may  be  asked.  If  this  be  true, 
why  not  all  rush  into  bee-keeping?  or  all  keep  some  bees?  To  the  first  I  would 
say  that  all  are  not  suited  to  bee-keeping,  have  no  liking  for  it,  are  not  enthusiasts 
— which  qualities  I  deem  essentially  necessary  to  successful  bee-keeping. 

That  all  could  keep  a  few  bees  to  an  advantage,  is  just  as  plainly  admissible  as 
that  all  can  keep  a  few  hens  to  an  advantage.  The  principal  cause  for  not  keeping 
bees  is  becau.«*e  the  matter  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  fear  of  being 
stung.  Once  get  fully  acquainted  with  their  notes,  and  learn  to  handle  them,  and 
all  this  false  and  ungrounded  fear  vanishes.  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  a 
suggestion  in  these  remarks,  as  each  branch  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  lengthy  article. 

A^ter  the  reading  a  member  asked  to  hear  something  about  getting  rid  of  fer- 
tile workers. 
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FERTILIZED    WORKERS — THE   BEST   MANNER  TO  GET   RID  OF  THEM. 

Mr.  Muih.  I  have  had  Bome  experience  with  fertilized  workers,  and  I  think  it 
an  eapy  matter  to  straighten  it  up.  The  colonies  of  bees,  as  we  all  know,  consist  of 
a  queen,  drones  and  worker  bees.  The  worker  bees  again  have  the  work  of  the 
•colony  divided  among  them,  according  to  their  age,  to  the  best  of  our  observations. 
The  bees  are  of  age  when  about  ten  days  old.  When  ten  days  old,  they  commence 
to  fly  out  foraging  and  bring  home  honey  or  pollen,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  slr 
the  case  may  be ;  and  the  younger  bees,  if  you  observe  closely,  you  will  find  to  be 
organized  workers,  that  build  the  combs  and  cap  the  cells,  and  do  all  that  kind  of 
work;  and  the  younger  bees  are  the  ones  that  generally  supply  the  larvae  in  the 
cells  with  nursery  food,  as  it  is  called.  The  old  bees  don't  attend  to  any  home 
work;  the  younger  bees  do  it  all.  When  we  raise  queens  it  happens  very  often 
that  the  old  bees  get  tired  of  harboring  them.  If  they  have  once  been  disap- 
pointed, the  queens  and  all  the  eggs  we  give  them  will  be  destroyed,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  old  bees  and  the  fertile  workers.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
supply  that  colony  with  young  bees,  and  you  can  give  them  a  queen  at  once,  which 
will  be  accepted.  I  do  it  by  taking  a  comb  or  two  out  of  the  hive,  and  putting  in 
their  place  a  comb  with  a  hatching  brood  and  adhering  bees  from  a  strong  colony, 
and  then  introducing  the  queen.  The  lack  of  young  bees  in  the  hive  is  the  only 
cause  of  their  refusing  the  queen. 

A  Member.  Mr.  Muth  is  about  right.  Yet  I  do  not  follow  his  plan  exactly  I 
simply  move  the  stand  of  fertile  workers  away  ten  or  fifteen  steps  and  put  a  new 
comb  in  the  stand,  and  as  the  bees  came  out  of  the  stand  they  went  back  to  the  new 
one  and  leave  but  a  handful  of  bees  in  the  comb.  Then  I  reduce  the  queen's  cell, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  there  is  a  queen. 

Mr.  Davi^,  The  worst  thing  I  have  had  to  encounter  is  bees  robbing  from  one 
another. 

The  President  called  upon  Mrs.  Robbins  to  give  her  experience.  She  says:  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  robbing.  I  believe  Bro.  Daugherty's  process  is  best. 
I  have  tried  it  successfully  of  putting  hay,  straw  of  grass  in  front  of  the  robbed 
hive  and  contracting  the  entrance  to  it.  It  gives  the  bees  in  the  hive  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  and  confuses  those  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  liahh.  I  had  a  colony  last  summer  that  was  robbed  very  badly,  and  when 
I  found  out  they  were  coming  out  very  rapidly  I  shut  the  hive  for  a  little  while. 
When  1  found  where  the  robbers  come  from — from  a  strong  colony,  I  simply 
changed  the  two  colonies  from  one  place  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Peachy.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  very  little  robbing.  I  have 
usually  controlled  what  I  have  had  by  simply  contracting  the  entrance,  and  taking 
some  brush  or  straw  and  putting  it  in  front  of  the  hive  so  they  will  have  a  little 
trouble  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Daugherty.  I  will  say  in  reference  to  robbing,  it  hardly  ever  occurs  unless 
we  have  a  drouth  and  weak  colonies.  Prevention  in  all  cases  is  better  than  a  cure. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that,  we  get  careless  once  in  awhile.     We  all  get  careless  and 
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give  the  robbers  a  chance,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  it  without  removing 
the  hive.  If  we  contract  the  entrance  it  gives  the  bees  on  the  inside  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves.  I  found  two  colonies  that  were  robbing  each  other. 
I  gave  each  a  good  strong  frame  of  honey.  They  worked  there  for  thiiee  or  four 
hours,  and  when  they  quit  I  could  not  tell  which  had  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

Dr.  ORear.  I  went  to  the  lower  part  of  my  yard  where  the  bees  were  and 
found  they  were  being  robbed.  I  got  a  bucket  of  water  and  threw  it  on  them  as 
they  were  getting  to  the  hive.  I  did  not  drown  them  but  gave  them  a  good  duck- 
ing. I  went  to  my  breakfast,  and  when  I  came  out  afterwards  there  was  no  more 
robbing  going  on.  These  fellows  were  crawling  around  in  the  grass  drying  them- 
selves.   Thev  went  home  and  attended  to  their  business. 

Mr,  Babb  and  Mr.  Davis  explained  that  they  sometimes  stopped  the  robbing  by 
exchanging  hives. 

Mr,  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  difference  as  to  the 
frontage  of  your  hives,  whether  east,  west,  north  or  south,  and  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, which  is  the  be  Her  point  of  the  compass? 

Mr.  Beard,  I  prefer  to  face  the  east,  because  the  early  sun  strikes  them  and 
they  will  get  out  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Davis  preferred  the  east  for  the  same  reason. 

A  member  preferred  the  southeast,  because  you  get  the  sun  longer. 

Mr,  Seho/l.  I  would  prefer  to  face  any  direction  suited  to  the  locality.  For 
instance  you  have  them  near  your  dwelling  and  you  want  them  to  face  away  from 
your  house,  or  away  from  any  public  highway,  or  from  any  path  that  is  much 
traveled,  or  away  from  your  garden,  for  this  reason,  that  the  bees  in  coming  out 
of  their  hives  will  move  direct  from  the  entrance  to  their  hives  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. As  for  the  hives  facing  east  in  order  to  induce  them  to  come  out  early  in 
the  morning  is  a  disputed  question,  as  many  bees  are  lost  by  the  warm  sun  in  the 
early  morning  shining  in  the  entrance  of  the  hive  when  the  air  is  too  chill  and 
damp  for  them  to  get  back. 

Dr.  (yRear.  I  believe  this  convention  agreed  upon  some  technical  terms.  For 
instance,  one  member  of  this  convention  will  talk  about  a  queen,  another  about  a 
hive  swarming.  Anothet  will  talk  about  bee  stands.  I  believe  a  bee  stand  is  a 
bench  upon  which  the  colony  sits.  That  the  hive  is  the  habitation  of  a  colony, 
the  box  in  which  they  live  and  the  colony  embraces  the  queen  and  the  brood  in 
the  hive,  and  the  swarming  of  the  bees  is  the  bees  leaving  the  hive. 

Mr.  Muth.  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  very  correct  indeed.  I  know  that  my  hives 
do  not  swarm.  I  think  it  is  of  very  small  importance  which  way  the  hives  face, 
whether  east  or  south,  I  think  there  is  not  a  particle  of  difference.  If  we  face 
them  east  the  sun  strikes  the  opening  first  and  the  bees  are  very  often  induced  to 
go  out  when  they  should  not  do  it  at  all.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  have  them 
face  south,  but  I  would  take  care  to  have  them  shaded  in  the  summer.  It  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  our  hives.     Our  winds,  especially  the  north-west  wind 
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18  fatal  to  bees.  When  our  bees  go  out  in  the  spring  air  when  it  is  cool,  and  the 
water  is  cool,  and  the  little  drop  of  dew  which  they  collect  is  cool,  and  the  bees 
«tart  for  home,  they  don't  get  there.  It  is  much  more  important  to  our  hives 
to  have  them  protected  from  the  wind.  The  apiary  should  be  protected  by  a  fence 
or  trees  or  board.  We  find  our  hives  turns  out  to  be  strongest  when  the  honey 
reason  comes,  when  they  can't  get  out  excepting  the  weather  permits. 

Mr.  Rabb.  I  prefer  the  east,  and  I  protect  the  entrance.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
them  west  or  north.  I  set  something  in  front  of  them  to  shade  them,  and  not  in- 
duce them  to  come  out. 

Mr.  Muth.  As  soon  as  the  early  spring  is  over  it  is  beneficial,  for  it  warms  up 
the  hive  and  makes  the  bees  feel  comfortable.  For  a  like  reason  I  prefer  to  have 
them  in  the  shade  in  the  summer  time. 

A  Member.    What  do  you  think  of  house  apiary? 

Mr.  Muth.  I  would  not  want  a  bee  house  that  I  have  seen  described  by  a  num- 
ber  of  our  friends.  If  I  would  build  a  bee  house  my  bees  would  stand  twenty  in 
A  row,  and  the  place  closed  in  behind,  with  a  roof  over  it  so  the  stands  would  be 
dry,  and  boards  for  the  hives  to  stand  on  so  they  would  stand  solid,  and  above  the 
hives  windows  closed  so  that  the  sunshine  would  strike  the  window  and  warm  up 
the  place  in  which  the  hives  stand.  In  summer  I  would  take  the  windows  out  and 
take  the  boards  off  behind  so  the  bees  would  be  comfortable  in  the  shade  of  the 
roof  above  them.  If  I  had  a  place  for  my  bees  in  my  garden  or  yard,  I  would 
have  them  there,  but  I  lose  no  more  bees  on  my  roof  than  any  one  of  you  do  in 
your  garden.  My  stands  stand  close  together,  perhaps  only  six  inches  between 
them,  the  tops  just  touch.  I  am  sure  I  can  raise  a  full  quota  of  queens  during  a 
season,  and  my  queens  make  no  more  mistakes  in  finding  their  proper  homes  than 
your  queens  do  when  your  hives  stand  six  or  ten  feet  apart.  They  find  their  en- 
trance hole  just  as  easily,  and  more  so  with  the  working  bees.  I  have  watched  the 
queen  when  she  goes  on  a  fertilizing  trip  she  comes  and  runs  over  the  portico  as  if 
she  was  trying  to  examine  the  whole  outside  of  the  hive.  She  flies  off  a  piece  and 
comes  right  back,  say  a  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  goes  off  further  and  comes 
right  back  into  her  hive.  She  keeps  notice  of  the  place  where  she  comes  from. 
She  very  seldom  makes  a  mistake.  They  make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while.  I  have 
seen  a  queen  alight  in  front  of  the  wrong  hive,  and  before  I  had  a  chance  to  catch 
her  nhe  went  to  her  right  hive. 

Mr.  Peachy,  Is  there  any  invention  for  controlling  swarming?  I  have  been 
prevented  from  getting  considerable  honey  from  the  fact  the  bees  would  swarm 
more  than  I  intended.  It  was  not  bees  I  was  after  it  was  honey,  consequently  I 
wanted  to  keep  them  in  bounds. 

3Ir  Robh.  Give  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  make  surplus  honey  and  plenty  of 
room  below  for  the  queen  to  develop  her  eggs. 

Mr.  Davgherty.  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  swarming  fever.  If  we  are  working  for  box  honey  it  seems  to  me  almost 
an  absolute  necessity  to  satisfy  their  propensity  for  swarming.     I  give  them  plenty 
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of  room,  but  when  I  am  working  for  box  honey  they  will  swarm,  in  spite  of  all 
I  can  do.  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  control  the  swarming  fever.  I  have- 
given  them  room  to  stop  it.  it  wont  do  it.  I  have  had  them  swarm  out  of  the  hive 
when  they  have  had  plenty  of. room.  They  had  the  propensity  to  swarm  and  it 
must  be  satisfied.  It  is  better  to  have  all  the  colonies  swarm  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  honey  harvest  comes,  even  then  they  will  sometimes  swarm  in  August. 

Mr.  Mttih.  When  bees  swarm  they  do  it  because  they  are  over-crowded,  or 
crowded  in  some  manner.  We  all  know  that  the  old  bees  are  honey  gatherers, 
and  the  more  we  can  retain  them  the  more  honey  we  will  get.  I  am  certain  that 
our  bees  swarm  because  they  are  over  crowded,  but  if  you  wish  to  get  a  full  crop 
out  of  them  you  must  not  give  ihem  too  much  vacancy  in  the  hive,  and  keep  fill- 
ing up  gradually. 

Mr.  PotU.    I  put  in  comb  honey  and  brood,  and  still  they  went, 

.4  Member.     Clipping  the  wings  of  the  queen,  is  my  plan. 

Mr.  Muth.  It  is  the  habit  of  quite  a  number  of  our  friends  to  keep  their  bee» 
out  in  the  orchard  or  in  an  open  place  where  the  sun  shines.  The  sun  shilling  on 
the  hive  makes  them  warm,  and  you  generally  put  in  a  comb  after  you  see  they 
intend  going.  It  makes  no  difference,  they  will  go.  The  bees  must  have  a  com- 
fortable home.  You  must  keep  your  hives  all  the  time  in  the  shade,  in  a  cool 
place.  Your  hive  must  be  cool  when  you  put  your  swarm  in.  W"  hen  you  put  your 
hive  where  you  want  it  to  stand,  have  a  bucket  of  water  ready  and  sprinkle  it  over 
the  bees  gently,  they  will  think  it  is  raining  and  go  in  very  nicely. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM— THEIR   INTRODUCTION  INTO  EUROPE. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  GERMAN   IN  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


In  the  early  time,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Indo-European  people  still  formed 
one  undivided  folk  in  itfl  Asiatic  home,  the  sheep  and  the  cow  had  already  been 
tamed.  This  is  proved  in  the  case  of  the  sheep  by  the  numerous  varieties  existing 
among  them.  The  word  daughter,  which  means  "  the  milker,"  and  which  is 
common  to  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  bears  witness  to  the  early  taming  of  the 
cow.  Of  both  these  animals,  man  at  first  used  only  the  milk,  the  flesh  and  the  skin. 
Afterwards  the  cow  became  man's  assistant  in  agriculture.  It  was  not  until  a 
much  later  time  that  the  horse  took  the  place  of  the  cow,  at  first  chiefly  in  travel- 
ing and  in  riding,  afterwards  more  and  more  in  agricultural  oi^erations.  Here, 
however,  arises  the  important  question,  whether  the  people  already  possessed  these 
tamed  animals  when  they  moved  into  several  parts  of  Europe,  or  w^ere  they  first 
received  by  them  at  a  later  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  home  of  the  horse  is  not  Europe,  but  Cen- 
tral Asia;  for  since  the  horse  in  its  natural  state  depends  upon  the  grass  for  its 
nourishment  and  fleetness  for  its  weapon,  it  could  not  in  the  beginning  have  thriven 
and  multiplied  in  the  thick  forest-grown  territory  of  Europe.  Much  rather  should 
its  place  of  propagation  be  sought  in  those  steppes  where  it  still  roams  about  in  a 
wild  state.  Here,  too,  arose  the  first  nations  of  riders  of  which  we  have  historic 
knowledge^  the  Mongolians  and  the  Turks,  whose  existence  even  at  this  day  is  as  it 
were  combined  with  that  of  the  horse.  From  these  regions  the  horse  spread  in  all 
directions,  especially  into  the  steppes  of  Southern  and  Southeastern  Russia,  and 
into  Thrace,  until  it  finally  found  entrance  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not 
until  after  the  immigration  of  the  people.  This  assumption  is,  at  least  strongly 
favored  by  the  fact  that  the  farther  a  district  of  Europe  is  from  those  Asiatic 
steppes,  X.  e.,  from  the  original  home  of  the  horse,  the  later  does  the  tamed  horse 
seem  to  have  made  its  historic  appearance  in  it.  The  supposition  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  horse  raising  among  almost  every  tribe  appears  as  an  art 
derived  from  neighboring  tribes  in  the  east  or  northeast.     Even  in  Homer  the  ox 
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appears  exclusively  ns  the  draught  animal  in  land  operations  at  home  and  in  the 
iield,  while  the  horse  was  used  for  purposes  of  war  only.  Its  employment  in 
military  operations  was  determined  by  swiftness  alone.  That  the  value  of  the 
horse  must  originally  have  depended  on  its  fleetness,  can  easily  be  inferred  from 
the  name  which  is  repeated  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  language,, 
apd  signifies  nearly  "  hastening,"  "  quick." 

It  was  chiefly  by  reason  of  these  two  properties — fleetness  and  courage — that 
the  horse  quickly  became  an  animal  without  which  history  would  seem  barren 
enough.  Without  the  horse  neither  the  expeditions  of  an  Alexander,  nor  a  migra- 
tion of  tribes  nor  a  Christian  knighthood,  would  have  been  possible;  in  a  word^ 
without  the  horse,  all  those  mighty  movements  which  have  shaken  the  world  and 
have  stirred  the  very  foundations  thereof,  could  never  have  been  thought  of;  and 
the  people,  sitting  still  and  silent  upon  the  ground,  would  never  have  left  their 
accustomed  boundaries  to  go  forth  fighting  and  colonizing  from  land  to  land. 

Happily  the  horse  possessed  still  other  important  properties  which  rendered 
possible  its  employment  in  other  than  warlike  uses.  Chief  among  these  properties 
are  its  sagacity,  endurance,  and  fidelity.  When,  therefore,  war  was  no  longer  the 
chief  employment  of  Europeans,  and  agriculture  had  taken  its  place,  man  soon 
thought  of  employing  the  horse  as  a  draught  animal  as  he  in  like  manner  had 
hitherto  used  the  cow.  Then  did  the  horse  become,  for  the  first  time,  of  real  use 
to  culture,  and  a  leading  actor  in  it.  Such  had  not  been  the  case  in  Asia  up  to> 
this  time.  The  ox  had  drawn  ^he  plow  and  wagon  but  lasily  and  slowly,  and 
agriculture  had  made  slow  progress;  but  with  the  horse  came  a  new  impulse,  a 
higher  purpose  in  this  occupation,  which  made  it  an  important  and  valuable  one. 
Even  to  this  time  the  horse,  by  reason  of  his  excellent  properties,  is  regarded  as 
the  truest  companion  and  aid  of  man  in  all  tne  operations  as  well  of  war  as  of 
agriculture.  Neither  is  this  noble  animal  to  be  forgotten  in  commerce  and  trade^ 
nor  in  art ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  therefore  the  best  treated  domes- 
tic animal  which  Europe  has  to  exhibit. 

Besides  the  horse,  some  other  animals,  which  in  the  pastoral  time  had  not  yet 
entered  Europe,  soon  made  their  appearance.  They  Were  the  ass,  with  its  near 
relative,  the  mule,  and  the  goat.  All  these  wandered,  as  did  the  vine,  fig,  and 
olive,  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  Greece;  and,  strange  us  it  may  seem,  the  mule 
preceded  the  ass,  whose  original  home  may,  after  all,  have  to  be  sought  for  in 
Africa.  Both  spread  at  a  later  date  from  Greece  into  the  same  regions  in  which 
the  vine  and  the  olive  found  their  way,  and  for  a  time  did  not  pass  beyond  thes6 
regions.  For,  notwithstanding  their  patience  and  contentment,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  most  wretched  food,  they  did  not  find  the  climate  in 
Northern  Europe  a  hospitable  one  for  them,  and  are  both  still  really  strangers 
there. 

The  goat,  too,  on  account  of  its  predilection  for  young  trees,  buds,  and  sharp,, 
aromatic  herbs,  can  be  kept  in  great  numbers  only  in  those  regions  in  which  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  them  are  of  relatively  little  importance.  It  therefore  feela 
more  at  home  in  the  rocky  labyrinths  of  the  Grecian  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Italy,  than  in  the  northern  regions.  According  to  the  census,  Italy  in  1863> 
possessed  forty-one  million  goats. 
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Of  four-footed  animalp,  Europe  has  received  onlj  one  further  additi 
cat.  Unlike  tlie  dog,  it  waa  moat  probably  not  a  primitive  companion 
but  is  relatively  n  lute  gain.  The  tamiug  of  the  auimal  is  a  fruit  of  the  i 
customs  of  tlie  Egyptians,  who  recognized  the  worth  of  this  niouse-deslro 
permitted  divine  honors  to  lie  paid  to  it.  Its  picture,  therefore,  meets  u 
other  wonderful  figures  upon  numerous  Egyptian  nonuiDeitlf,  and  in  tt 
whole  layers  of  cat-mumuiies  are  BOmetimeB  to  be  found. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  not  acciuaiiited  with  the  cat,  but  the  mouse 
lainly  known  to  them  from  the  curlieitl  p«riod — a  fact  shown  by  the  name 
common  to  nil  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  which  signifien  ap| 
"thief," — and  they  not  seidom  suffered  so  severely  under  the  plague  of  thi 
that  whole  regions  were  devastated  and  aa  a  consequence  had  to  be  aba 
F<ir  the  destruction  of  the  mice  they  used  either  llie  weasel  or  the  martei 
were  tamed  for  thin  purpose.  The  weasel,  especially,  held  jnet  the  san 
among  them  that  the  cat  now  holds  among  us,  and  it  passed  in  like  man 
proverbs  and  fables. 

Among  the  Germans  this  animal  was  allotted  to  Freya,  whose  carri 
drawn  by  two  cats.  \t  the  same  lime  it  was  regarded  as  a  shrewd,  magic- 
animul,  and  it  therefore  played  a  leading  part  in  maltGrs  of  witchcraft,  du 
middle  ages,  bcnidcs  the  owl  and  the  but,  in  myths  that  grew  plainly  eno 
of  its  sneaking  movement,  its  preference  for  the  night,  its  dark  fur,  and 
which  glow  in  the  dark.  Cats  guarded  secret  ifeasures  iu  mountains  an 
lliey  lay  at  cross-roads  at  night,  thej  carried  on  their  operations  in  ruined 
the  forests;  even  witches  and  .magic i ana  assumed  their  forms  in  order  < 
indict  injury  upon  others  or  to  vi^t  the  Hlocksbcrg.  The  German  fables  of 
allot  In  the  cat  the  |iri/e  tor  wisdom  and  deception.  When  it  becomes  nee 
bring  the  robber  Kcynard  to  court  to  make  un  end  of  all  bin  evil  deeds 
complaints  arising  therefrom,  and  Brown,  i,  c.  Bruin,  the  bear,  him  failc 
attempt,  (hen  it  appears  that  only  Harry,  the  cat,  ia  able  to  accomplish  ihi 
delivering  the  artful  mcasage  to  the  evildoer.  Again,  the  cat  does  not  lacl 
desirable  qualities.  How  burdensome  does  the  dog  with  his  caresses  often 
how  unskillfully  does  he  exert  himself  to  please  ;  how  gentle  and  aminbli 
contrary,  can  the  cut  be,  how  pleasant  its  manner  and  motion.  During  thi 
ages,  therefore,  the  cat  served  as  a  plaything  for  distinguished  ladies,  wh< 
it  on  their  laps  and  fed  it  dainty  bits;  and  at  the  present  time,  among  m 
fons.  (he  cat  Hnds  recognition  and  love. 


PROOEEDINGS  OF  THE  FAEMI 

Held  at  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County, 

dth,  1882,  Under  the  Auspioes  i 

State  Board  of  Agricu 


During  the  annual  niecliiig  in  JanuarT,  the  Stnt 
arrangeraentu  for  holding  a  stries  of  Farmtrn'  Instii 
Stale.  CoInmbiiR  was  ReloL-ted  aa  the  plai^  for  liie 
held  in  the  large  north  room  of  thf  Court  House.  . 
ernor  Porter,  Prof.  R.  T.  Brown,  Dr.  T.  M.  Stevens,  ni 
anapolis;  Henrv  Meredith,  of  Ciiuibriiigo  City,  Presii 
culture;  Mr.  Al'ejt.  Heron,  Becrelarv  uf  the  State  Be 
Wiley  and  IngerBoll,  of  Purdue  Univornity,  and  C. 

The  visitors  wtre  met  at  the  dejiot  by  quilo  a 
conveyed  in  cnrriagen  to  tiie  St.  Denis  Hotel,  and 
Starch  WorltK  before  going  ti>  the  place  of  meeting. 
bepan  moving  toward  the  Court  House,  and  in  a 
filled,  and  soon  the  crovfd  was  such  that  atauding  ro 

PROGEAMME. 

WEiisBiu.iY — Morning  Se 

10:00— Welcome  Address,  bv  Judge  N,  T.  Carr,  of  ( 
10:30— KeBpodi*  on  EehaH  of  the  Stale,  by  Govern. 
11::(0— .\ddres9,  by  Professor  C.  L.  IngersolJ,  of  Pui 

AiTEIlSOON'  SEasiox. 

1 :30— Lecture,  bv  Professor  H.  W.  Wilev,  of  Purdi 

merciaL'Fertiliii-rs." 
2;3I)— Leeture,  by  Mr.  H.  Don p,  of  CohinibuB.     S 

3:15 -Opening  the'Queation  Box. 

EVENISQ  Si>sios. 

7KK) — Lecture,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  the 
"Sonrce  and  Value  of  StatiBtics." 

8  KKI— Lecture,  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Stevens,  Secretary  o 
Subject,  "Sanitary  Measures." 
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Thursday— Morning  Session. 


10:00 — Lecture,  by  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis.  Subject,  "The  Mutual  Depend- 
ence of  all  Branches  of  Industry." 

11:00 — Lecture,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  editor  of  the  Drainage  Journal.  Subject^ 
"Farm  Drainage." 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

1 :00— Lecture,  by  Prof.  C.  L.  IngersoU,  of  Purdue  University.  Subject,  "  Breed- 
ing and  Feeding." 

2:00— Lecture,  by  C.  L.  Whitney,  of  Cincinnati.  Subject,  "The  True  Dignity  of 
the  American  Farmer." 

Local  CommUtee — S.  R.  Quick,  Chairman ;  T.  A,  Moore,  Secretary ;  M.  J.  Quick^ 
Treasurer. 

Promptly  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  S.  R.  Quick  called  the  institute  to  order  by 
saying: 

m 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  institutes  to  be  held  in  this  State.  I  have  the 
pleanure  of  introducing  to  you  Judge  N.  T.  Carr,  who  will  deliver  a  short  addres^^ 
of  welcome  to  the  people. 


ri 


JUDGE  CARR'S  WELCOMING  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Famiers'  Institute  of  Indiana: 

•  Delegated  by  the  local  committee  to  speak  on  this  occasion  for  our  people,  it  i&. 
with  a  pleasure  unfeigned  and  a  willingness  unsimulated,  for  them  and  in  their 
name  1  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  among  us. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  thriving  city  should  have  been  selected  as  the  place  of 
your  meeting,  and  proud  that  our  industrious  and  prosperous  farming  community 
should  have  been  honored  with  the  first  meeting  of  this  newly  formed  institution^ 
and  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  many  benefits  which  must  necea- 
sarily  follow  the  course  of  instruction  marked  out  bv  your  programme. 

Again,  we  all  unite  in  welcoming  this  initiative  meeting  of  an  institution 
which  has  for  its  aim  and  object  a  universal  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  which  i* 
especially  adapted  to  our  agricultural  classes. 

In  taking  this  step  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  that  direction,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  inaugurated  an  institution  which,  if  properly- 
prosecuted  must  be  pregnant  with  results  that  shall  cause  its  founders  ever  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  those  who  will  receive  through  this  action  untold 
benefits  and  unlimited  blessings. 

The  day  is  not  far  in  the  past  when  it  was  universally  agreed  that  the  farmer 
needed  no  further  education  than  would  enable  him  to  multiply  the  number  of 
his  bushels  by  the  market  price,  and  no  more  skill  than  that  which  had  been  ac- 
quired from  a  limited  personal  experience,  and  transmitted,  in  all  its  crudities,, 
from  sire  to  son.  Even  the  day  is  still  upon  us  when  it  is  xiuite  as  universally 
supposed  that  no  other  educational  acquirements  are  needed  by  them  than  barely 
to  read  and  write,  and  poorly  master  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  simple  arith- 
metic, and,  if  perchance,  or  by  force  of  pride,  a  farmer's  boy  is  educated  in  a 
high  school,  it  must  be  to  fit  him  for  some  of  the  less  laborious  avocations  of  life  ; 
while  nearly  all  unite  in  the  error  of  thinking  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
useful  only  in  the  manufacture  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Doctors  of  Law,  or  Doctors- 
of  Physic. 
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How  few  of  our  farmers  realize  that  their  vocation  is  one,  which  to  reach  the 
height  of,  requires  knowledge  of  a  greater  number  of  the  sciences  taught  in  our 
highest  and  best  institutions  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  learned  professipns. 

I  doubt  not,  that  while  this  last  sentence  dropf>ed  from  my  lips  a  contradiction 
struggled  for  utterance  in  one-half  of  this  assemblage.  Yet  a  moment^s  reflection 
will  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assertion.     Let  us  examine: 

The  lawyer,  as  such,  deals  only  in  that  particular  branch  of  learning.  The 
physician  may  confine  himself  only  to  the  properties  of  medicinal  mediums,  of 
the  origin  of  which,  or  preparation,  he  may  know  nothing,  and  to  their  ettects 
upon  diseases,  the  causes  of  which  he  need  not  seek,  while  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
may  be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  w^ords  of  Scripture  and  peruse  the 
pages  of  a  late  commentator  only.  True,  either  of  these  classes  would  be  greater 
with  larger  and  more  comprehensive  minds,  and  shine  the  brighter  in  the  com- 
munitv  in  which  they  live,  just  in  proportion  as  they  acquaint  themselves  with 
other  branches  of  learning;  yet  within  the  limit  firi*t  named,  most  of  them  manage 
to  make  the  round  of  life,  and  the  rest  is  but  polish. 

To  them,  as  such  professional  men,  astronomy  is  nothing,  for  the  eliptic,  the 
•equinox,  the  solstices  and  the  elip.sis  of  orbits,  change  not  their  seasonw.  To  them 
geology  is  nothing,  for  their  soil  is  neither  alluvial  nor  lime  deposit.  To  them 
meteorology  is  nothing,  for  the  climate  has  little  to  do  with  their  products.  And 
«o  throughout  all  the  range  of  the  sciences. 

Yet  this  is  not  so  with  the  farmer.  From  the  opening  of  spring  to  the  close  of 
winter,  at  every  step  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  he  encounters  on  every 
hand,  at  every  turn,  that,  which  either  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  at  his 
feet,  to  successfully  master^  control  or  manage  to  their  best  possible  results, 
requires  of  him  a  knowledge  of  celestial  or  terrrestrial  nature,  that  embraces  all 
the  sciences  and  sources  of  learning  known  to  man. 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  and  illustrate  the  full  force  of  this  proposition,  let  us 
single  out  a  few  instances  of  the  thousands  that  crowd  in  upon  his  consideration 
and  demand  intelligent  action. 

His  time,  indeed,  has  no  beginning,  yet  for  our  present  purpose  we  will  begin 
in  the  early  spring  at  the  moment  when  he  is  called  upon  to  determine  his  course 
for  the  coming  year.  He  has  two  underlying  objective  points  in  view:  First,  to 
leave  his  acres  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  valuable  as  Ihev  now  ;ire,  and  second,  to 
make  them  yield  as  great  a  profit  as  possible,  consistent  w^ith  his  first  considera- 
tion. In  this  light  he  takes  a  survey  of  his  fields  with  the  view  of  determining 
which  of  them  would  bear  planting  at  all,  and  if  so,  then  in  what  they  should  be 
cultivated  to  yield  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  profit  proportioned  to  thelabor  and 
expense  required.  With  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  he  has  gained  from 
a  tew  years  of  limited  perHonal  experience  he  may  leap  to  a  conclusion,  but  this 
conclusion  will  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  existing  facts  and  conditions  which  have  been  omitted  from  his  considerations, 
or  certain  and  satisfactory  in  proportion  as  he  has  intelligently  weighed  the 
natural  elements  which  his  enterprise  will  be  compelled  to  encounter. 

It  is  known  by  scientific  demonstrations  that  certain  given  crops  require  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  soil-heat  to  iwsure  their  full  development;  hence  the  average  heat 
of  each  field  should  be  ascertained  by  accurate  tests,  and  this  fact  applied  to  a  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  each  grain  which  it  is  contemplated  to  plant.  Therefore,  the 
theory  of  heat  as  learned  from  natural  philosophy  must  be  known.  Again,  cer- 
tain productions  require  a  given  amount  of  lime  to  insure  their  success;  hence  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  of  each  field  should  be  made,  and  the  facts  developed  applied 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  desired  production.  An  examination  may  disclose 
the  fact  that  an  idle  field,  which  should  be  cultivated,  is  excessively  charged  with 
carbon,  sodium,  or  with  magnesium,  in  which  case  such  a  crop  must  be  selected  as 
in  its  growth  will  most  absorb  these  elements.  Or  such  an  examination  must 
assure  him  that  a  given  field,  which  he  had  contemplated  to  cultivate  in  grain,  is 
so  devoid  of  phosphorus  that  the  plan  must  be  abandoned,  and  something  else 
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must  be  sown  instead.  Indeed,  such  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  BitnatioD 
may  require  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  farm  be  put  in  grass,  and  the  raising  of 
grain  be  superceded  by  grazing  or  by  dairy  farming.  Or  it  may  be  disclosed  that 
a  field  or  fields,  which  it  had  been  contemplated  to  cultivate,  must  be  fertilized 
l)efore  it  will  repay  the  expense  of  even  plowing,  in  which  event  he  must  under- 
htandingly  choose  from  the  various  fertilizers  that  particular  one  which,  more  than 
the  others,  contains  the  element  most  wanting  in  the  soil.  Whether  it  shall  be 
compost,  guano,  bone  dust  or  plaster,  he  can  only  determine  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  elements  are  most  needed  in  the  soil,  and  what  are  contained  in  the  material 
inviting  use.  Nor  will  such  an  examination  for  one  spring  suffice  for  any  other^ 
as  each  successive  season  changes  to  a  large  degree  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil. 

True,  all  of  these  natural  elements  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  farmer  strike 
wildly  at  a  course  of  action  which  will  have  its  results;  but  these  results,  as  I 
have  said,  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  have  been  attained  by  a  knowledge  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  natural  causes  thus  encountered. 

To  be  assured  of  the  highest,  and  therefore  most  profitable  ends,  the  farmer 
must  be  a  chemist.  Indeed  it  will  be  seen  that  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
he  is  prosecuting  his  business  at  random,  and  at  the  mercy  of  causes,  whose  exist- 
ence are  unknown  to  him. 

Having  determined  upon  planting  a  given  field,  with  a  given  grain  or  crop, 
the  next  question  presented  for  his  determination  is:  When  shall  he  plant? 
Shall  this  question  be  answered  by  the  former  practice  of  the  father?  That  prac- 
tice may  not  have  been  dictated  by  intelligence,  and  hence,  while  it  may  lead 
to  a  correct  result  one  season,  it  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  next,  which  so  far 
differs  in  time  and  climatical  phenomena.  Shall  it  be  answered  by  the  supposed 
superstitions  or  signs  which  hover  about,  or  one  made  apparent  by  the  moon  ? 

Indeed,  is  this  planting  of  certain  crops  in  the  dark  and  others  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  a  superstition  onlv,  that  will  mislead  and  betray  its  votaries  into  losses, 
or  is  there  in  truth  that  in  tlie  reflected  borrowed  light  of  the  moon  which  at  their 
earlier  or  later  stages  injures  some  and  benefits  other  crops. 

That  there  is  that  in  sunlight  which  will  facilitate  the  growth  of  crops  at  some 
stages  and  blast  it  at  others  we  know ;  that  there  are  man>  unfounded  superstitions 
still  entertained  in  reference  to  our  satellite  we  feel  assured ;  and  to  know — to  act 
intelligently  upon  this  subject,  we  are  required  to  be  learned  in  all  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  their  causes,  and  chemical,  as  well  as  climatical  eflfects.  These  things- 
we  can  not  know  without  first  learning  something  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Nor 
can  a  reliable  knowledge  of  these  be  attained  without  understanding  the  relatione 
of  all  the  planets  as  developed  by  astronomy.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this- 
branch  of  learning  the  farmer  must  act  without  a  guide  in  dcftermining  the  time 
when  the  soil  shall  be  prepared,  and  the  kind  of  seed  be  planted. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  this  branch  of  learning  is  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  to  any  of  the  professional  men  I  have  mentioned. 

But  it  may,  and  often  will  occur,  that  the  soil  in  heat  and  composition  will  be 
quite  equally  adapted  to  either  of  two  different  crops,  in  which  event  a  selection 
snould  oe  determined  from  the  relative  advantyges  of  «ach  in  the  next  year's  mar- 
ket. Here  an  intelligent  conclusion  can  be  reached  only  by  a  knowledge  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  comercial  world.  In  this  the  {/irmer  should  have  a  knowledge 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  members  of  our  boards  of  trade  in  all  the  metropol- 
itan cities.  This,  too,  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  calls  upon  the  farmer  for 
constant  attention  and  which  can  not  be  safely  ignored  by  him. 

Having  determined  what  and  when  to  plant,  he  must  then  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  the  instruments  to  use  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
harvesting  the  same.  To  make  an  intelligent  selection  he  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics.  To  depend  upon  the  vendors  subjects  him  to  imposition,  annoyance 
and  often  to  loss.  He,  himself,  should  be  as  competent  to  judge  of  its  adaptability 
as  the  most  skillful  artisan,  and  should  therefore  understand  the  full  force  of 
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mechanical  powers  and  their  development,  the  comparative  strength  of  materialB, 
and  the  philo^phy  of  its  construction. 

Here,  too,  he  is  concerned  in  the  price  of  these  instrumentn,  as  well  as  the 
price  of  such  materials  as  be  needed  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  household.  This 
concern  requires  him  to  know  whether  this  price  is  at  its  intrinsic  value,  or 
whether  a  fictitious  or  unnecessarv  one  has  been  foisted  upon  it  by  the  assistance 
of  the  law  making  power,  over  which,  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  farmer  should 
have  a  control  equal  to  that  of  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

To  know  this  fact  he  must  be  conversant  with  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy .and  the  science  of  government.  The  principles  and  eflects  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  through  custom  or  import  duties,  should  be  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  right  to  projjerty. 

If  in  the  imposition  of  import  duties  the  law  makers  have  adopted  a  principle 
which  is  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  determining  the  price  of  the 
commodities  he  is  compelled  to  purchase,  while  in  no  wise  counterbalancing  in 
regulating  the  price  of  the  products  he  sells,  it  becomes  his  duly  to  intelligently 
understand  ana  universally  oppose  the  principle. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  federal  law  making  power  has  legislated  on  this 
subject  upon  the  principle  of  protecting  such  interests  as  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  commodities,  manv  of  which  the  farmer  is  necessitated  to  buy.  This 
principle  increases  the  price  of  every  yard  of  textile  fabrics  which  are  taken  into 
his  household,  as  well  as  every  implement  taken  into  his  fields,  while  the  law 
in  no  manner  advances  the  value  of  the  prices  of  such  products  as  the  farmer 
places  in  the  open  market  of  the  world,  unprotected  from  competition.  Thus  the 
agricultural  industries  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturing  ones. 

To  render  this  unobjectionable  it  is  argued  that  in  building  up  such  manu- 
factories where  a  great  number  of  men  are  employed  who  must  be  fed,  the  farmer^s 
market  is  thus  increased  and  his  prices  enhanced,  which,  it  is  said,  indirectly 
compensates  the  farmer  for  the  taxes  he  is  compelled  to  pay  under  the  operation 
of  such  principle. 

Whether  this  conclusion  be  true  or  whether  it  be  false  is  a  matter  of  the  high- 
ewt  importance  to  every  farmer,  and  before  he  can  intelligently  determine  its  truth 
or  falsity— those  principles  affecting  the  question  of  political  economy  should  be 
known  to  him  as  thorougliiy  as  any  other  branch  of  learning. 

Also,  when  a  crop  shall  have  been  raised,  harvested  and  made  ready  for  sale, 
a  new  interest  opens  up  to  his  consideration.  It  now  becomes  important  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  reach  the  best  market  at  the  least  possible  expense;  and  as 
these  iharkets  are  often  on  the  sea  board,  to  reach  which  requires  a  transit  through 
different  States  and  over  different  railways,  the  right  of  State  or  Federal  govern- 
ments to  regulate  inter-Stat^  commerce,  ani  the  respective  powers  of  these  corjx)- 
rations  to  regulate  and  control  their  own  terms,  becomes  questions  in  which  the 
farmer  should  be  as  learned  as  he  is  concerned. 

Thus  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  farmers  must  be  politicians.  But  here  again 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  they  should  be  so  learned  as  never  to  degenerate 
into  mere  partizans,  who  are  such  slaves  to  party  that  they  vote  its  ticket  regard- 
less of  the  principles  it  carries  into  execution. 

Permit  me  to  utter  here  an  unpleasant  but  a  painfully  prominent  truth.  The 
neglect  of  our  farmers  to  educate  themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  learning, 
and  especially  that  of  political  economy,  has  permitted  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  to  become  controlled  entirely  by  men  who  either  have  no  interest  of  any 
kind  to  foster,  or  who  are  concerned  in  monopolies  only,  and  who  shape  their 
course  to  subserve  that  purpose  which  yields  them  the  greatest  amount  of  money, 
ivhile  farmers  blindly  follow  theui,  although  it  may  lead  them  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  highest  individual  interests.  We  trust,  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  he  shall  possess  that  knowledge  which  shall  enable  him  to  participate  in  the 
counsels  of  political  parties,  and  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  policies  and 
their  principles. 

29 — Agriculture. 
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It  would  grow  tedious  for  me  to  follow  further,  for  the  purpose  of  illuBtrating 
how  his  should  be  one  of  the  most  learned  professions  among  men.  Though 
strongly  tempted,  I  must  refrain  from  showing  how,  in  the  selection  and  manage- 
ment of  his  soil,  he  should  be  an  expert  geologist ;  how,  in  the  care  and  control 
of  his  stock  he  should  be  a  naturalist,  ana  how,  in  its  development,  he  should  be 
learned  in  the  principles  of  evolution. 

An  institute  like  this  which  you  have  inaugurated  will  largely  add  to  the  store 
of  knowledge  among  our  adult  population  while  it  will  inspire  the  father  to  edu- 
cate his  sons,  not  for  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers  or  clerks,  but  to  give  them,  the 
highest  possible  collegiate  education,  that  they  may  become  competent  farmers, 
and  that  avocation  become  the  most  learned,  as  it  will  then  be,  the  most  respected 
of  all  the  pursuits  which  now  engage  the  industry  of  our  people. 

Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before  you,  nor  tire,  nor  stop  until 
the  furrow  has  been  broken  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  the  beneficent  seed 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every  man  and  woman  who  live  by  tilling  the  soil.  It  is 
a  new  and  auspicious  era  whose  sun  should  not  set  until  its  light  shall  illumine 
every  community,  and  whose  beneficent  breezes  should  fan  into  life  and  energy 
powers  which  have  been  sleeping  for  ages.  Every  appearance  gives  us  hope,  and 
encourages  our  anticipations.  Inaugurated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
aided  by  the  learning  of  Purdue  University,  and  supported  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  it  can  not  fail  of  grand  moral  and  intellectual 
results  that  shall  stamp  their  impress  upon  the  age  and  bring  forth  a  future  so 
bright  in  promise  that  the  present  and  the  pa»t  shall  seem  dark  in  its  brightness. 

Welcome,  then,  thrice  welcome  to  our  midst,  our  hearts,  and  our  hospitalities. 

Governor  Porter  was  then  introduced  and  addressed  the  people  on  behalf  of 
the  State. 

GOVERNOR  PORTER'S  ADDRESS. 


pi-' 


^r 


Ixidu^  and  GenfJemen  : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  salutation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, given  by  you  in  such  cordial  terms  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Bartholo- 
mew county,  who  have  opened  this  large  hall  and  their  larger  hearts  to  give 
welcome  to  the  board.  Many  persons  might  have  supposed  that  a  countv  in  which 
nature  has  been  so  prodigal  in  bestowing  benefits — a  county  whose  soil  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  State— would,  in  comparison  with  others  less  favored,  have 
felt  little  interest  in  agricultural  meetings,  where  the  questions  chiefly  to  be  dis- 
cussed are,  how  soils  may  be  rendered  more  productive  or  preserved  from  deteriora- 
tion, and  the  best  way  of  saving  what  usually  goes  to  waste.  You  have  shown  how 
intelligence  has  kept  pace  with  your  increa.se  in  wealth  by  offering  a  higher  in- 
ducement to  have  the  first  institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board,  held  in 
your  county  than  has  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  duty  of  the  State  Board  to  hold  agricultural  fairs  each  year  is  devolved 
upon  it  by  law,  and  it  has  discharged  that  duty  well.  But  that  is  not  the  most 
important  of  its  duties.  It  is  required  also  by  law  to  meet  each  recurring  January 
to  consider  the  conditions,  the  wants,  and  the  prospects  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  State.     To  do  this  requires  inquiry,  observation  and  study. 

The  State  has  also,  let  it  be  said  to  its  credit,  an  agricultural  college,  with 
plenty  of  warm,  young  blood  in  it,  in  which  the  most  interesting  questions  relatiug 
to  agriculture  are  studied — soils  analyzed,  the  merits  and  properties  of  grains  and 
other  products  tested  by  careful  experiments  and  analyses,  and  attention  given  to 
many  things  relating  to  agriculture  which  farmers  in  their  busy  fields  have  not 
leisure  to  consider.    . 

It  has  been  thought  by  the  Board  and  by  the  college  that  they  could  do  a  goi>d 
service  to  farmers,  and  not  less  to  themselves,  by  more  immediate  communication 
with  the  people;  by  imparting  to  farmers  their  best  knowledge,  and  receiving  in 
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9  in  piirsuaace  of  this  belief  that  thix  InRtiluie  is  held  here  (o-da;.  It  h  to 
>e  conference.  No  man's  opiniooi  are  eipecled  to  be  authoritative.  Every 
n  is  to  be  laid  bare  for  debate.  Two  of  the  prufewiors  of  the  agricultural 
are  here.  The;  are  learned  men.  Their  attainments  are  known  outvide  of 
i(e  a»  well  as  in  it.  They  are  farmers'  houb.  For  years  their  lights  have 
'ar  into  the  night  while  they  have  been  studying  many  interesting  quefltiona 
g  to  agriculture.  But  ihey  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  what  they  say  iin- 
shail  commend  itself  to  your  thoughtful  judgment,  and  they  invite  you 
its  corrcctnePK  by  inquiry,  and,  if  you  please,  by  opposition.  And  they 
to  return  to  their  college  not  without  having  learned  a  good  deal  from  you. 
ive  never  for  one  moment  since  I  have  lieen  governor  of  the  Stale,  felt  so 
d  with  my  poflition  as  I  do  to-day  in  the  presence  o(  this  vast  asaemblage  of 
i,  met  to  consider  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  in  creditable  to  you  to  be 
The  county  is  honored  by  your  being  here.  The  prosperitv  of  the  agricul- 
^lasH  is  ut  the  bssis  of  the  State's  prosperity.     The  pyramid  rises  from  this 

!  farmer  should  be  hospitable  to  thought.  From  every  direction  he  ia 
ig  proKt  from  it. 

:ry  improvement  in  the  means  of  trausit  brings  him  profit  by  cheapening 
ice  of  transferring  his  products  to  the  great  markets.  The  steel  rail  has 
ed  a  revolution  in  railroad  transportation.  It  costs  but  about  a  fifth  more 
le  iron  rail,  and  it  ia  nearly  imperishable.  It  diminishea  vastly  the  expense 
ntalning  railroads.  It  increases  the  capacity  of  transportation.  It  allows 
'  speed.  It  enabies  railroads  to  transport  persons  and  freight  more  cheaply. 
.option  of  it  and  the  wholesome  competition  resulting  from  the  couUnued 
licatioD  of  railroads  ia  reducing,  in  spite  of  all  combinations,  tlie  cost  of 
)rtation  of  all  farm  products.  With  whatever  injustice  railroads  have 
ted  to  mainteiu  too  high  rates,  reductions  have  I)«conie  inevitable.  More 
ime.     A  bushel  of  wheat  is  now  carried  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  for 

cents.     What  would  it  have  cost  to  carry  it  from  the  one  place  to  the  other 

or  even  ten  years  ago? 

latever  renders  the  market  more  certain  tends  to  incrense  the  price  of  a 
'«  products.  Men  do  not  have  so  much  to  take  the  element  of  risk  into 
t  when  making  an  offer.  The  telegraph  now  informs  us  daily  of  the  atule' 
growing  ciops  and  of  the  market  value  of  agricultural  producto  all  over  the 

:  telephone — that  wondrous  time-saver — will  soon  be  a  profitable  servant  to 
len  existing  patents  shaJI  run  out,  or  a  more  enlightened  sense  of  self-interest 
harpen  the  aight  of  greed  so  that  it  will  perceive  that  by  diminishing  present 
it  will  soon  be  far  more  than  repaid  oy  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
9.  It  will  enable  you  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  and  toss  of  time  of 
I.  trip  to  town,  for  you  can  make  a  sale  of  your  products,  or  make  purchases, 

your  doctor,  without  going  to  town  at  all. 

a  are  deeply  interested  as  farmers  in  whatever  will  increase  the  productive- 
I  your  soils;  or  will  lessen  the  cost  ol  production  tlirough  improved 
aenls  or  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  them;  or  will  enable  you  to  dispense 
xpcnsive  buildings,  or  expensive  feuces  heretofore  nect-ssary;  or  will  save 
rops,  when  ripened,  from  injury  by  extmsore  to  the  weather ;  or  will  diminish 
ubie  and  cost  of  selling  them  or  of  their  transportation  to  market ;  or  what 
'cmely  important— and  which  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  more  particularly — 
le  the  price  of  your  products,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  by  multiplying 
!a  for  which  they  are  employed.    AH  these  things  are  of  great  interest  to 

tending  lo  determine  the  profitableness  of  your  occupation.  The  thought 
ly  minds  in  many  occupations  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  you  on  all 
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these  questions,  and  will  in  the  future  be  of  no  less  service  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  the  State  Board  and  these  professors  are 
constantly  considering.  Men  skilled  in  such  questions  could  entertain  you  by 
discussing  any  of  them.     I  shall  myself  refer  to  but  one  or  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  an  increase  has  been  effected  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil  by  uuderdraining  and  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  admission  of  air  into  the  soil  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  is 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  to  give  vigor  to  the  human  system.  The  tile- 
maker  supplies  the  soil  with  lungs,  which  enable  it  to  inhale  the  atmosphere;  the 
benignant  clover,  when  its  roots  decay,  thus  rendering  the  soil  porous,  does  the 
same  thing.  The  air  transforms  the  properties  of  the  blood;  it  transforms  the 
soil  also,  by  dissolving  its  mineral  constituents  and  enabling  them  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  plants  and  by  depositing  in  the  soil  some  of  its  own  fertilizing  pro()crtiefl. 
If  you  stand  several  days  on  wet  earth  so  that  your  feet  are  daily  soaked,  you  will 
grow  sick  and  your  physician  will  say  you  are  suffering  from  malaria;  if  the  roots 
of  a  plant  are  soaked  in  like  manner  it  will  grow  sick  also,  and  the  chemist,  who 
is  the  physician  of  the  soil,  will  say  it  is  for  the  same  reason.  Each  doctor  will  ad- 
vise his  patient  to  keep  more  out  of  the  wet.  When  you  sit  in  a  close  room  dejectfd 
and  feverish,  some  one  will  in  a  chance  way  raise  a  window  and  the  frush  air  will 
restore  you  ;  it  is  just  as  important  to  plants  to  open  windows  into  the  soil. 
Underdrainage  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  where  they  have  been  practiced,  have  in 
this  manner  increased  the  productiveness  of  soils  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

But  what  I  intended  to  dwell  upon  a  little  at  length,  as  i)eing  somewhat  more 
novel,  is  the  profit  arising  to  the  farmer — chiefly  through  the  use  of  chemistry  and 
invention— from  new  uses  to  which  his  products  have  come  to  be  applied. 

The  most  interesting  instance,  perhaps,  that  can  be  cited  ( though,  of  course,  it 
does  not  affect  Indiana  farmers,)  is  the  new  uses  of  the  cott(»n  plant.  From 
immemorial  time  that  plant  has  been  cultivated,  without  its  having  btvn  suspected  . 
that  the  cotton  seed  possessed  any  valuable  properties.  It  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  seed  can  \ye  applied  to  many  valuable  uscj*.  The  oil  expressed 
from  it,  after  being  purified  by  some  inexpensive  process,  sells  universally  as  ihe 
olive  oil  of  commerce.  It  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  of 
all  grades,  and  is  likely,  nearly,  to  supersede  in  the  manufacture  of  that  articK*  the 
animal  fats.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  public  institution  told  me  a  few  days 
since  that  soap  for  laundry  purposes  used  to  cost  the  institution  three  dollars  a 
barrel,  but  that  now,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil,  it  cost**  the 
institution  but  eighty  cent»  a  barrel.  It  is  used  also,  after  having  been  solidified 
by  a  cheap  process,  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  and  a  gentleman  in  Indianapoli.s,  who«»e 
wife  is,  I  know,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  told  me  a  few  days  since  that  she 
preferred  it  in  cooking  to  the  genuine  hog*s  lard.  It  is  used,  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  when  thus  manufactured  is  distinguish- 
able from  any  but  the  best  butter  only  by  the  fact  of  being  better.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  lubricator  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paint.  The  oil  cake  is  used  as  a  prov- 
ender, and  is  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world.  These  many  and  varied  uses  of 
cotton  seed  must  enhance  the  profit  of  the  production  of  cotton. 

Indian  corn  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  though  that 
industry  is  merely  in  its  infancy.  From  25,000  to  50,000  bushels  is  now  manufac- 
tured into  glucose  daily.  The  glucose  is  converted  into  a  choice  syrup,  and  is 
exceedingly  attractive  iii  appearance.  In  its  taste  it  resembles  more  than  any  other 
sweet  the  maple  syrup.  A  honev  is  manufactured  from  it  that  is  not  distinguish- 
able in  taste  from  the  honey  of  the  bee,  and  both  in  a  liquid  form  and  in  a  comb 
manufactured  by  some  artificial  process  and  undistinguishable  from  the  bee's  comb, 
is  sold  most  extensively  as  Ws  honey.  It  is  also  extensively  manufactured  into 
candies  and  jellies,  and  has  be^un  to  be  manufactured  into  a  wine  which  none,  it 
is  said,  but  a  connoisseur  can  distinguish  from  wine  produced  from  the  grape.  In 
the  production  of  starch,  the  use  of  corn  is  widely  increasing.  The  invention  of 
machinery  for  a  cheap  production  of  hominy  has  prodigiously  increased  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  that  article,  and  from  having  before  an  extremelv  limited  sale,  it  is  now 
being  shipped  as  food  to  Europe,  Mexico  and  South  America.  A  flour  is  manu- 
factured from  the  starchy  element  of  the  corn,  by  a  process  of  double  grinding. 
The  husks  of  the  com  grow  more  and  more  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses. The  silk  of  the  corn,  manufactured  into  a  syrup,  is  used  most  successfully 
as  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  The  multiplying  uses  must  tend  con- 
stantly to  increase  the  profitableness  of  its  production. 

The  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  has,  by  converting  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  grain  into  flour,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  product,  added  at 
least  ten  cents  to  the  value  of  every  bushel  of  wheat.  Fall  wheat  has  lately  been 
found  to  make  a  better  article  of  flour  than  spring  wheat,  and  Indiana  wheat  is 
held  in  special  esteem  in  all  markets. 

The  syrup  of  the  sorghum  cane  has  been  ascertained  to  be  as  susceptible  of 
granulation,  with  as  little  expense,  as  the  Southern  cane,  and  the  syrup  has  been 
cleared  of  that  taste  which  impaired  its  palatableness  and  nearly  destroyed  its  com- 
mercial value.  So  that,  for  producing  sugar,  the  use  of  sorghum  cane  is  a  new  one; 
and  for  producing  syrup,  the  quality  has  been  so  improved  as  to  render  the  use  of 
this  cane  for  producing  syrup  almost  equivalent  to  a  new  one.  The  seed,  ground 
into  a  flour,  is  sold  as  buckwheat  flour.  Professor  Wiley,  who  will  address  you 
upon  this  subject,  has  made  the  sorghum  cane  a  specialty  in  his  studies,  and  is  not 
surpassed  in  intelligence  upon  the  subject  by  any  person  in  the  country. 

A  process  of  drying  fruits  has  been  discovered,  as  you  all  know,  by  which  the 
drying  is  done  so  promptly  that  fermentation  is  avoided,  and  the  natural  juices  of 
the  fruits  are  retained  instead  of  being  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  palatableness  of 
the  fruits  is  thus  greatly  enhanced,  and  their  use  much  augmented.  Potatoes  are 
treated  in  like  manner,  and  in  their  desiccated  state  preserved  from  disease  and 
shipped  extensively  into  climes  where  before  their  use  was  unknown. 

I  might  mention  other  vegetable  products  for  which  new  uses  have  been  found, 
which  tend  greatly  to  augment  their  value. 

But  what  shall  I  not  say  of  animal  products?  How  great  a  part  of  the  swine 
and  the  bullock  is  now  used  which  not  long  ago  was  cast  aside  as  useless,  and,  indeed, 
as  a  nuisance ;  and  how  greatly  have  these  new  uses  increased  the  price  of  these 
products.  A  few  days  since  I  was  taken,  while  at  Chicago,  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour, 
of  the  great  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of  Armour  &  Co.,  through  their 
establishment,  the  most  extensive,  I  believe,  in  the  world.  1  was  so  impressed  by 
what  I  saw,  and  especially  by  the  utilization  of  those  parts  of  the  swine  and  bul- 
lock which  used  to  be  regarded  as  worse  than  waste,  that  after  1  got  home  and  be- 
gan to  think  a  little  about  what  I  should  say  to  you  to-day,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  address  a  letter  to  that  firm  containing  inquiries  upon  this 
latter  and  most  interesting  subject.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  with  a  frankness 
and  courtesy  characteristic  of  that  enterprising  house,  they  replied  to  it  promptly 
and  fully.     If  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  shall  read  the  letter  to  you  : 

"Chicago,  February  24,  1882. 
**  Governor  A.  G.  Porter^  LidianapoliSy  Ind.: 

"  Dear  Sir — We  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  give  you  such  information  as  we  can,  respecting  the  operations  of  our  packing 
house,  etc.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  you  such  full  details  in  this  way,  as  we 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  in  a  personal  interview ;  but  should  we  not  cover  any 
special  ground  that  vou  wish  to  cover,  we  hope  you  will  indicate  such  deficiency 
and  we  will  very  gladly  supply  it. 

"  We  will  say  that  prior  to  1855,  hog's  hair,  which  is  now  a  well-known  article 
of  commerce,  with  an  annual  largely  increased  demand,  was  not  saved  at  all,  but 
is  now  carefully  preserved ;  and,  after  proper  treatment,  meets  with  a  yitrong  and 
extensive  European  demand  at  prices  which  well  repay  the  labor  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  entrails  also  were  regarded  as  valueless  prior  to  1858,  since 
irhen,  having  been  carefully  preserved  and  prepared  for  sausage  casings,  the  de- 
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,  „  «  fast  a» 

cured  and  read}'  for  delivery.     The  bladders,  as  jou  are  doubtlMut  awarer 

imnortoiit  and  valuable  iieta,  being  lined  for  many  purpoiies;  chiefly,  we 
r  putling  up  Inrd,  (he  nize  being  portable  and  popular.  The  pie's  heads- 
nliiized  in  the  manufacture  of  head  chee^,  an  article  very  generiilly  dealt 
tcherg,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  which  in  now  supplied  to  them   hy 

the  packern.  Pigs'  feet,  tripe,  irimniingH  of  all  kinds  are  carefuiiy  prc- 
nd  utiiiied  to  the  be^t  poiwiblo  advantage,  the  seamn  of  the  year  and  other 
nnces  being  considered — which  to  give  in  detail  would  be  not  only  difficult, 
tere«Cing,  but  which  form  factors,  an  to  value,  of  much  importance. 

improvementB  in  rendering  lard,  which  are  comparatively  of  recent  dale, 
ig  the  most  toiporlonl  ilemn  which  uioy  be  cited  as  adding  increased  valae 
gregate  product  of  the  animal.  The  old  cuntoui  of  rendering  in  open  ket- 
now  been  practically  abandoned,  and  the  more  approved  method  of  ren- 
ly  mcana  of  steam  pressure,  has  become  alnio>>t  unirerfal.  It  hnt>  been 
T  ascertained  that,  by  the  latter  treatment  of  the  lard  tienue,  the  fate  are 
mpletely  extracted,  and  much  very  valuable  product  formerly  wasted,  and 
■  valnelesa,  is  now  saved  to  the  consuming  world  ag  well  as  to  the  manu- 

r  ox-lailx  and  kidneys  have  been  largely  enhanced  in  value  within  a  com- 
ly  recent  period,  being  now  need  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soups  bearioK 
pective  names,  and  being  in  large  and  steady  requettt  both  at  home  and 

The  great  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  thene 
ivi'  rendered  the  production  of  these  palatable  and  nutritious  articles  of 
alter  of  comparative  ease,  when  skillfullv  handled,  and  as  all  (he  product 
LDown  and  standard  faclorics  may  be  relied  upon  now  for  care  and  clean- 
I  preparation,  the  demand  fnr  these  goods  is  rapidly  and  very  largely 
>K- 

igues,  both  01  and  pim,  are  now  pre»erved  and  their  natural  value  in- 
by  being  vrcnented  to  the  public  in  a  cooked  form  ready  for  immediate 

in  this  shape,  formiug  one  of  the  most  popular  and  desirable  products  of 
ine  establishment. 

blood  and  tankas:e,  .which  for  many  years  have  been  absolutely  valueless, 
?eil,  worse  than  this,  having  been  a  tax  to  the  extent  of  coM  of  removal, 
the  source  of  continued  and  important  income.  The  valuable  ferliliiing 
41  of  these  articles  make  them  active  competitors  of  the  natural  phos- 
nd  ammoniaies  dealt  in  on  the  seaboard,  and  ihcir  lately  increased  value 
[  from  comparative  scarcity— adds  greatly  to  the  receipts  of  all  manufac- 

recapitnlate  somewhat,  we  would  say,  that  the  hair  and  bristles  are  worth 
per  hog;  the  blood  when  dried  and  prepared,  worth,  say  $50  per  ton  ;  and 
liw-r,  say  $30  per  ton;  bla<iderB,  U  cents  apiece;  and  taking  everything 
nnw  sn^'ed,  which  was  formerly  absolutely  wasted,  we  may  sav  that,  in  our 
ness,  the  amount  will  not  fall  short  of  one  million  dollam  annually.  This 
a  saving  has  been  c-flecled  hy  the  adoption  of  improved  means  of  hand- 
our  product,  as  well  as  by  the  ezercixe  of  xuch  ingenuity  as  has  been 
to  bear  upon  it,  in  the  discovery  of  new  modes  of  treatment  and  of  the 
ner  by  which  it  may  be  utilized. 

are  sorry  not  to  be  able,  in  so  long  a  communication,  to  give  vou  fnll  and 
etaiU  respecting  man^  of  the  matters  alluded  to,  but  we  nhail  be  glad  to 
any  further  items  of  interest  that  we  can,  upon  application. 

■'Yours  truly,  AHMot'B  &  Cm." 

,  is  the  efleci  of  the  Having  of  all  this  material  that  was  previously  thrown 
First,  to  increase  the  prohls  of  such  great  establishments,  but  ultimately  to 
to  nearly  that  full  measure,  the  value  of  hogs  and  callle  to  the  farmer. 
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And  now,  farmers,  what  is  the  high  significance  of  all  this  ?  It  means  that 
you  should  be  hospitable  to  science,  hospitiiole  to  invention,  hospitable  to  experi- 
ment, hospitable  to  thought,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  for  they  all  bring 
advantage  to  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  interested  attention  you  have  bestowed  upon  these  remarks 
from  one  who,  unlike  yourselves,  is  not  a  farmer.  He  spent,  however,  a  part  of 
his  life  on  a  farm,  and  can  sincerely  claim  to  feel  scarcely  less  interest  in  your 
occupation  than  yourselves.  I  regret  that  pressing  official  duties  will  prevent  my 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  institute  longer  than  during  to-day.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  sessions  will  abound  with  interest  and  be  productive  of  benefit  not  only  to 
agriculture  in  this  rich  and  hospitable  county,  but  to  agriculture  throughout  the 
State. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  choir  sang: 

We  are  sowing,  only  sowing 
SeedH  along  the  life's  highway. 

After  the  song,  Joel  S.  Davis,  Chairman,  introduced  Prof.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of 
Purdue  University,  who  spoke  in  the  main  as  follows: 

I  PROFESSOR  INGERSOLL'S  ADDRESS. 

I  propose  to  say  something  in  regard  to  industrial  education.  The  origin  of  the 
thought  that  farmers  oueht  to  have  some  education,  originated  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  aa  late  as  1825.  To-dav  we  have  Purdue  Universitv — it  is 
called  aside  from  this,  "The  Indiana  Agricultural  College."  In  this  college  you 
have  three  courses.  First,  the  Agricultural  course;  second,  the  Mechanical  course; 
third,  the  Scientific  course.  These  three  courses  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another 
till  they  reach  a  certain  point,  and  they  then  converge.  The  student  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course  has  first  placed  in  his  hands  a  work  on  Vegetable  physiology.  He 
has  a  microscope  put  into  his  hands,  and  taught  how  to  use  it.  Then  he  takes  up 
landscape  gardening;  and  then  the  speaker  proceeded  to  relate  how  th^  student 
would  be  initiated  into  the  various  subjects  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  course  to 
teach. 

Then,  again,  we  come  to  the  Mechanical  department  or  course.  Here  he  is  in- 
structed in  regard  to  wood,  its  properties,  etc.,  and  the  various  forms  into  which 
wood  is  shaped.  He  proceeds  from  the  simplest  operation — viz.,  the  sawing  of  a 
board  crosswise,  and  then  by  and  by  to  a  plain  box,  then  to  the  dove-tailed  box. 
They  then  pass  on  to  turning,  to  the  making  of  patterns  in  wood ;  and  while  on 
this  point,  the  Professor  exhibited  several  specimens  of  turned  work — a  wooden 
goblet,  a  wooden  pattern  wheel,  etc. 

IRON   WORK. 

They  go  to  the  forge.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  draw  out  a  five-eighths  piece 
of  iron  rod,  and  make  it  a  three-eighths;  then  reverse  this  operation  and  make  it 
a  five-eighths  again ;  then  the  bending,  then  the  chain.  After  this,  work  in  steel ; 
the  chisel,  oil  and  water  tempered.  This  is  not  theoretical  or  uncertain,  for  the 
tool  is  put  into  actual  jiise.     This  is  going  on  at  the  University  this  very  atternoon. 

After  this  work  comes  another  class  of  work  in  mechanics  which  is  called 
bench  work  in  filing.  And  this  bench  work  commences  with  the  simplest  elemen- 
tary principle  as  before. 
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The  professor  then  exhibited  a  specimen  of. the  lathe  work  in  iron.  To  illus* 
trate  the  practical  utility  of  this  college  on  the  farming  class,  the  professor  said : 
I  have  before  me  farmers  who  are  living  from  ei^ht  to  ten  miles  from  town.  Acci- 
dents are  apt  to  happen  when  you  are  least  looking  for  them,  and  just  at  a  time 
when  you  are  pinched  the  worst.  If  you  have  a  son  educated  at  Purdue,  the  boy 
will  fix  the  bolt  in  less  time  than  you  can  go  to  town  to  get  the  work  done.  I  have 
thus  tried  to  show  you  that  this  matter  of  an  agricultural  education  had  its  birth 
in  a  land  of  freedom ;  that  it  is  being  carried  on  by  men  who  feel  the  need  of  more 
education,  and  this  very  feeling  has  established  universities  of  this  character. 
Will  now  give  way  to  Prof.  Wiley,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

DISCUSSION   OF   ADDRESS. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brcnni.  1  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  IngersoU,  when  it  was  that  Michi- 
gan established  her  agricultural  college.  I  believe  that  was  the  first  school  in  the 
United  States. 

Prof.  IvgersoU.  In  1857.  That  is,  I  said  in  my  address  it  had  its  inception  in 
1849,  but  not  established  till  1857. 

Mr.  Quarter  Moor.    Have  you  experimented  with  Russian  oats? 

Ans.     No,  sir.     I  expect  to  do  so  this  spring. 

Ques.     Have  you  ever  tried  the  value  of  oats  sown  in  the  fall? 

Ans.     No,  sir.     1  believe  that  in  this  climate  spring  oats  are  better  for  us. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  oeing  introduced,  addressed  the 
Institute  on  the  subject  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

PROFESSOR  WILEY'S  ADDRESS. 

You  sec  a  plant  growing  vigorously,  and  you  may  think  that  it  takes  everything 
from  the  soil.  In  point  of  fact,  what  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil  would  not  prob- 
ably average  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  Much  the  larger  quantity  comes, 
from  the  air  and  water.  The  part  that  the  eoil  does  furnish,  is  that  part  which  is 
left  on  burning  it— that  is,  the  ash.  Therefore  we  should  direct  our  investigations 
to  the  ash.  The  ash  of  the  plant  contains  two  essential  ingredients.  Ist,  potash; 
*2d,  phosphoric  acid.  Therefore,  since  only  these  two  elements  together  with 
ammonia  come  from  the  soil  they  should  be  restored  to  the  soil,  and  are  the  things 
we  should  look  for,  especially  in  a  commercial  fertilizer.  Then  followed  a  clode 
explanati(3n  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  these  three  elements.  Every  box  of 
whatever  kind  of  fertilizer  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  Indiana  will  contain  these 
labels,  as  fixed  by  law,  showing  the  relative  proportions  in  the  mixture  of  these 
several  chemical  ingredients.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  these  substances,  we  are 
required  to  furnish  to  some  agricultural  paper  published  within  the  State  the 
result  of  our  analysis  of  these  fertilizers.  The  Indiana  Farmer  contains  the  result 
of  this  work,  so  that  any  farmer  can  see  what  any  fertilizer  is  worth. 

Ques.  Prof.  IngersoU :  Is  there  any  difference  in  thd  range  of  field  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  fertilizer? 

Ans.     Yes  sir. 

Ques.     State  on  what  these  are  based. 

Ans.  Will  give  the  Georgia  method  up  to  1874.  The  ammonia  was  reckoned 
at  18i  cents  per  pound.  The  insoluble  phosphates  were  estimated  at  42  cents  pep« 
pound.  Potasium  at  G\  cents  per  pound.  Then  the  professor  gave  the  estimate 
in  same  State  in  1876. 

The  Ohio  price  is,  for  ammonia,  17J  cents;  insoluble  phosphates  6  cents  per 
pound.  One  tertilizer  he  mentioned  was  the  Blood  and  Bone  Fertilizer,  manu- 
factured by  Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York.  Another  by  Charles  E.  Hall,  of 
Indianapolis.  Estimated  value  of  first,  $4<).24;  the  second,  $44.10.  Theae  prices 
are  all  found  on  the  labels.     Another  is  called  the  "  Bone  Dust,"  manufactured  in. 
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Ohicago,  ^22.67  per  ton.  Another,  "  Bone  Meal,"  manufactured  by  Peter  Hender- 
son, ISew  York,  $44.07  per  ton.  Another,  the  "Garden  City  Super- Phosphate ;" 
estimated  value  $29  per  ton  The  labelR  ha;ve  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
of  the  fertilizer  itself  on  them,  ho  that  you  can  identify  them  at  once.  Governor 
Porter  mentioned  in  his  address  that  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter  houses  was  made 
into  fertilizers.  Now  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  the  bones. 
Most  of  these  fertilizers  contain  bone  dust.  Bodies  of  all  animals  that  die  in  the 
-city  should  be  saved.  Some  animals,  like  some  persons,  are  not  worth  much  till 
they  die.  Vast  improvem<int8  have  also  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  lard. 
The  Gt)vernor  forgot  to  say  that  the  crackling  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  sub- 
stances for  fertilizing,  because  it  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Another  point :  the  great  fineness  in  which  it  is  presented.  There  should  be  two 
kinds  of  analyses.  First,  mechanical  analysis;  second,  chemical  analysis.  Then 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  remark  on  the  tediousness  of  the  process  of  analysis;  that 
parties  sometimes  brings  fertilizers  to  his  office  and  even  want  to  wait  while  the 
■analysis  is  being  made.  To  show  how  tedious  is  the  process,  he  observed  that  he 
had  made  some  seventy  analyses  which  embraced  about  210  days'  hard  work. 

The  first  object  of  the  statute  bearing  on  the  subject  of  fertilizers  was  to  secure 
the  farmer  a  genuine  fertilizer,  such  as  is  indicated  on  the  label. 

Ques.  Can  any  farmer  who  wants  a  fertilizer  analyzed  send  it  to  you  and  have 
it  done? 

Ans.  If  they  would  send  a  half-dozen  we  could  do  it.  The  trouble  is  we  have 
■SO  many  sent  us  and  it  takes  so  long  to  make  the  analysis. 

Ques.     But  if  there  are  only  a  icw? 

Ans.  Yes,  sir.  I  expect  to  occasionally  make  them.  There  was  just  three 
-different  varieties  of  fertilizers  examined.  First,  pure  bone  meal;  second,  super- 
phosphate ;  third,  ammoniated  fertilizers.  You  can  tell  by  your  label  which  one 
you  are  getting. 

The  speaker  here  concluded  his  lecture  and  indicated  his  willingness  to  answer 
questions,  but  no  one  being  ready  with  any  questions,  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  query  box  would  l)e  opened. 

Query.     What  is  the  advantage  or  use  of  land  plaster? 

Ans.     It  is  of  use  to  soils  deficient  in  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Ques.    After  the  crop  has  made  itself,  will  it  injure  the  land? 

Ans.    There  is  nothing  in  any  of  this  that  injures  the  land. 

Ques.     If  you  add  too  much  land  plaster,  will  it  injure  the  land  ? 

Ans.     Yes,  sir;  just  like  adding  too  much  lime. 

Ques.    How  would  you  advise  the  use  of  bones? 

Ans.     From  a  factory  here  in  Columbus. 

Ques.     What  is  the  value  of  salt  on  ground  ? 

Ans.     From  the  chloride  of  soda  which  it  contains. 

Ques.     Will  limestone  ground  or  pulverized  very  fine  be  of  any  advantage? 

Ans.  Yes,  to  any  soil  deficient  in  lime.  Different  crops  of  conrse  require 
•different  fertilizers.  Wheat  has  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  it.  There- 
fore fertilizers  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  would  be  good 
for  wheat. 

Ques.     How  will  a  farmer  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  he  needs? 

Ans.    Try  a  little. 

Ques.  There  is  an  impression  that  clover  is  the  best  natural  fertilizer.  In 
-what  particular  is  clover  deficient  as  a  manure  for  general  crops? 

Ans.  Clover  works  in  two  ways — chemically  and  mechanically.  Clover  is 
valuable  in  that  it  keeps  the  soil  porous. 

Doup.  In  turning  under  a  heavy  clover  sod,  and  planting  corn  after  that,  it 
takes  what  we  call  the  "yellows."    What  is ihe  cause  of  that? 

Answer  by  Ingersoll.  I  should  think  it  owing  to  the  mechanical  rather  than 
chemical  effect. 

Ques.     What  is  the  value  of  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime? 
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Ans.     In  Greorgia  they  count  it  nothing  at  all. 

Ques.     How  can  you  make  it  valuable? 

AnB.     By  gradual  disintegration. 

Ques.  Do  you  decide  that  it  is  better  to  plow  corn  stalks  under  than  to  burn 
them? 

Ans.     I  do. 

Jake  Cook.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  rake  and  bum  the  stalks 
to  get  rid  of  the  insect  eggs? 

Ann.     Probably  it  would. 

Cook.  Hadn't  a  fellow  better  keep  sober  while  using  one  of  these  rakes,  to  keep 
from  breaking  his  neck? 

Ans.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  fellow  to  keep  sober  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Henry  Doup  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

MR.  DOUFS  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Doup  disclaimed  against  his  undertaking  to  deliver  a  lecture.  We  have 
heard  questions  discussed  to-day  which  perhaps  the  ordinary  farmer  could  not 
understand.  Why?  If  we  look  back  over  the  past  age  we  find  that  the  farmer's 
edncation  has  been  too  much  of  one  kind ;  too  much  education  of  the  muscle,  and 
there  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  What  a  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  per- 
formed since  the  colonial  days!  And  it  has  all  been  done  by  the  hands  of  the 
agriculturist.  It  was  the  necessity  which  grows  out  of  our  existence  that  drove  the 
red  man  out  of  our  forests.  Tlie  virgin  freshness  of  the  soil  has  departed  with 
them.  When  our  forefathers  were  hewing  down  the  trees,  the  question  of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  did  not  enter  the  mind.  The  farmer  knew  that 
when  he  got  the  trees  down,  that  soil  would  yield  him  a  bountiful  crop.  But  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  gone,  and  to-day  we  must  address  ourselves  to  a  careful 
husbanding,  and  restore  the  soil  to  its  original  fertility. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  character  of  the  topics,  calling  for  discussion  on 
the  programme,  the  speaker  said: 

I  want  to  say  to  you  to-day  (because  it  would  be  more  proper  for  me  to  say  it 
than  any  of  our  visitors  to  say  it)  that  the  American  farmers  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  class  intellectually.  Why  is  it,  tell  me,  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
iStates  there  is  not  one  single  farmer?  Why  is  it  that  when  your  conventions  are 
called  no  farmer  is  called  upon  to  address  the  public?  Is  it  because  he  is  not 
interested  ?  No  !  Where  do  we  stand  ?  We  are  here  to-day  from  curiosity.  Will 
we  come  here  to-morrow  from  the  interest  we  feel?  Lawyers  have  their  bar  asso- 
ciations; merchants  their  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  all  having  in  view  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  with  which  they  are  identified.  But  the  farmer  stands  upon  the 
same  ground.  He  is  to  solve  the  same  problem,  viz:  How  shall  I  be  clothed? 
It  is  imperative  that  the  farmer  should  not  only  understand  the  mysterious  work- 
ings  of  nature,  but  all  questions  taught  in  the  schools,  designed  for  the  agriculturist. 
I  tell  you  w^e  are  on  dangerous  ground  if  we  continue  on  in  the  paths  that  have 
been  trodden  in  the  past.  Farmers'  natural  talents  are  just  as  jrood  as  any  body's 
else,  but  the  cultivation  of  these  talents  is  what  is  needed.  I  saw  a  picture  the 
other  day — a  picture  of  railroad  kings,  among  whom  were  Jay  Gould,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  Sydney  Russell  and  Cyrus  Field.  To-day  they  weigh  more  than  every 
farmer  in  this  State.  They  are  shaping  the  legislation  of  this  land.  W^hy  T 
Because  they  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  vocation  in  which  they  are  iden- 
tified. Mark  ipe,  if  the  farmer  continues  down  at  the  foot,  he  will  find  himself 
the  loser  in  the  long  run.  ^ 

There  was  a  brief  time  allowed  for  questions. 

Ques.     What  kind  of  soil  most  needs  fertilizing? 

WUey.    You  can't  tell  except  by  experimenting. 
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Ques.     Professor  Ingersoll  is  asked  how  to  destroy  potato  bugs,  and  answered : 
After  they  are  planted  put  Paris  green  and  land  plaster  on  a  few  times. 
Ques.    How  do  you  apply  it  ? 

Ans.     By  means  of  a  sprinkler.      There  were  some  machines  manufactured 
which  a  man  carries  upon  his  shoulders  by  means  of  a  strap. 


EVENme  SESSION. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  court  house  called  together  the  few  dozens 
of  persons  who  cared  to  venture  out  in  the  threatening  storm.  As  soon  as  all  had 
been  seated,  Mr.  S.  R.  Quick  introduced  the  next  speaker. 

STATISTICS  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

•  BY   HON.   J.   B.   CONNER. 

Three  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  our  State  passed  an  act  which  created  the 
Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  first  annual  report  was  issued  in  April,  1880. 
Previous  to  that  date  no  one  could  tell  much  about  the  resources  of  the  State,  the 
^owth  of  its  industries  or  its  growing  commercial  advantages,  except  as  they 
waited  long  and  patiently  between  decades  for  the  census  reports.  The  changes 
which  are  now  wrought  by  the  genius  of  our  people  in  the  methods  of  our  industries, 
and  which  more  and  more  accelerate  our  achievements  in  all  directions,  make  this 
waiting  from  decade  to  decade  seem — and  really  is,  compared  with  our  former 
modes  of  life — a  half  century.  We  are  really  developing  and  growing  in  thought 
and  activity  more  now  in  ten  years,  than  we  used  to  grow  in  fifty.  That  we  have 
outgrown  the  census  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  Departments  of  Statistics 
in  nearly  all  the  thrifty  and  enterprising  States  of  the  Union.  Everywhere 
men  are  asking  for  facts,  for  these  are  the  basis  of  all  well-directed,  intelligent 
activity.  Previous  to  the  establishment  mi  our  Statistical  Bureau,  with  its  annual 
reports,  the  various  departments  of  State  were  wholly  without  data  for  answering 
the  numerous  inquiries  from  the  countries  of  Europe,  whose  teeming  and  indus- 
trious populations  were  seeking  new  homes  among  us.  We  could  afford  little 
information  in  regard  to  our  resources  and  capabilities,  in  response  to  the  people 
looking  this  way  from  the  older  States.  The  General  Assembly  of  our  State  met  and 
adjourned  without  having  before  it  collection  and  classification  of  fact«  throwing 
light  on  subjects  of  domestic  legislation.  We  knew  little  in  regard  to  our  own  State 
outsid^of  a  very  small  circle;  and  these  few  facts  were  fragmentary,  unclassified,  and, 
therefore,  frequently  misleading.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  three  years  in 
Indiana,  in  this  respect.  Her  statistical  reports,  embracing  facts  in  regard  to  our 
resources  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining  and  commerce,  now  go  annually  to 
the  great  industrial  centers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country.  They  are 
placed  in  all  our  township  and  county  libraries  and  all  public  offices,  for  reference 
by  the  people  of  our  own  State,  and  are  furnished  to  our  legislative  bodies.  Now, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  decade  reports  of  our  productions,  every  intelligent  cit- 
izen may  know,  before  the  end  of  ^ch  calendar  year,  what  and  how  much  of  every- 
thing we  produce,  and  be  able  to  right  his  own  afl^i^irs  for  the  coming  year  thereby. 
*  More  than  that:  commencing  with  the  coming  month  of  April  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  will  each  month,  on  a  given  day,  in  every  township  in  Indiana^  ascertain 
through  the  one  thousand  and  eleven  trustees,  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the 
growing  wheat,  rye,  timothy  meadow,  clover,  and  pasture  grass,  and  the  outlook 
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for  fruit  crops,  etc.  These  facts  will  go  at  once  to  the  people  through  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  State  At  K^eat  expense  to  themaelves  large  operators  in  onr 
grain  productions  are  constantly,  during  the  crop  seasons,  hunting  up  these  facts 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  and  profit  by  them.  The  producing  classes  themselves 
should  also  be  in  possession  of  the  facts,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  due 
them.  I  do  not  allude  to  these  things  in  a  boastful  spirit,  but  for  the  single  pur- 
pose that  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  may  be  known. 

The  law  creating  the  department  requires  reports  on  such  lawful  subjects  as  the 
Bureau  mjjy  ask  for,  from  over  three  thousand  public  officers  acting  under  oath. 
To  the  Bureau,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  officers  are  required  to  collect 
and  report  facts,  than  are  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau  during  the  time  that 
department  is  at  work.  They  are  the  equal  of  the  class  of  men,  as  to  intelligence 
and  capabilities,  that  are  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  therefore  the  facts 
ascertained  and  reporte<l  by  them  are  as  much  more  accurately  reported  as  their 
number  exceeds  those  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau.  It  is  w^ell  Known  that  the 
less  the  number  of  facDi  given  to  classes  of  officers  to  report  upon,  the  more 
accurate  are  their  reports.  The  one  thousand  and  eleven  township  assessors  are 
re<]|uired  to  make  investigation  upon  two  questions,  viz:  acreage  and  production. 
It  IS  true  that  they  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  inquiries,  but  they  are 
all  cognate  questions.  These  officers  return  their  answers,  on  blanks  provided,  to 
county  auditors,  a  very  intelligent  class  of  officers,  who  are  reqjiired  to  review  and 
tabulate  the  facts  ascertained,  and  report  them  by  townships  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. In  the  fall  seas^m  blanks  arc  sent  out  to  the  one  thousand  and  eleven 
township  trustees,  and  they  are  ri  quired  to  report  production  per  acre,  condition 
of  live  stock,  etc.  Other  officers  arc  required  by  law  to  report  on  such  other 
questions  as  may  be  asked.  The  law  also  requires  railways,  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions and  companies  to  make  reports  on  such  questions  as  may  be  propounded  in 
blanks  and  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose.  All  city  and  town  officers,  city  town  and 
county  boards  of  health  are  also  embraced  in  the  law  among  those  required  to 
report  on  such  questions  as  may  be  asked  by  the  Bureau.  To  each  class  of  officers 
— where  the  inquiries  lie  nearest  their  other  official  duties— are  apportioned  the 
several  classifications,  so  that  the  several  classes  of  facts  come  from  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  them.  All  these  facts  are  classified  and  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  in  suck  wav  as  will  suggest  deductions  therefrom,  the  culmination  and 
final  purpose  of  statistical  work. 

The  science  of  statistics  had  its  origin  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Prussia,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  other  leading  countries  of  Europe  now 
have  well  organized  departments  searching  for  facts,  comparing  and  deducing 
from  these  new  principles  in  all  departmenU  of  activity.  The  organization  of  the 
work  in  the  United  States  is  now  going  on  in  almost  every  State,  in  one  form  or 
another.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  this  dav  classes  of  men 
have  been  shaking  their  heads  and  asking  the  question:  ^'What  is  the  use  of 
statistics,  anyway?"  The  simple  and  plain  things  require  the  most  time  for  ex- 
planation, and  like  the  lexicographer,  who  takes  a  page  for  the  definition  and 
interpretation  of  monosyllables,  those  who  realize  tne  'UsefulnesK  of  statistical 
science  must  continue  their  explanation.  But  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the 
best  answer  and  explanations  are  statistical  tabulations  of  facts  which  become  as 
palpable  as  mathematical  solutions. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  a>io  there  was  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
which  yielded  immense  and  profitable  crops  of  staple  production.  The  owner  of 
it  became  wealthy,  and  when  he  died  left  it  as  the  patrimony  of  an  only  son.  The 
methods  of  industry  of  the  father  also  descended  with  the  farm  to  the  son.  But 
the  productions  of  the  farm  grew  less  and  less,  till  the  son  became  a  subject  of 
neighborly  charity.  The  over-piously  inclined  friends  about  him  said  this  was 
Providential  dealing  toward  their  neighbor,  and  it  was  for  a  wise  purpose — that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  failure  of  his  crops,  and  they  comforted  him  with 
advice  of  pious  resignation.     One  day  a  man  came  along  who  had  a  bent  of 


id  for  fai'I;!,  and  ivho  bail  Bome  love  for  nnd  knowledge  of  chduiHtry.  He  H«ke<l 
impoveriHlifd  f.iimer  how  many  cropg  of  given  kinds  had  tHtii  grown  upon  his 
1,  nnd  what  hud  [>ecn  reiurned  to  the  soil  fur  nil  this,     Pitlliu;;  down  the  answcrK 

leurniiig  lh:it  no  tliement  had  betii  returned  lo  (he  Hoil,  he  eonsulted  Mme  of 
'  orkti  of  a  noted  Pruiwian  M;ienti»t  and  found  that  a  given  number 
ju*  had  in  n  greal  number  of  cuku  eilrd,  exhausted  the  Roil  of  its 
.  or  magiici'iii  or  other  eleui«ntH.  He  nilvi^  the  exjii'rimFut  i-n  n 
,11  Dealt!  with  fiomc  of  Ihene  elemeuM  a^^ded  lo  the  «oiI.  It  wan  done  and  the 
J  prodnced  abundnnllv  again.  Resorting  to  hiH  raine  of  these  elenientR,  where 
were  cnuibined  in  Itia  Wrnyard  —and  other  sources  of  eupply,  the  impovcriiihod 
uer  suon  began  tn  K>nTn  that  ihe  fnrniula  of  hia  orer-pioun  neighlxiiK  n'S"  not 
beat  Kolutioii  of  bid  truubliiH  br'aiiy  meana. 

A  hard  providence  indeed,  in  our  ignorance;  but  if  Iliet>c  light  altlietiunj  which 
ueth  not  joyouH,  but  grievous,  xhull  work  the  peaceable  Iruili<  of  more  K.nHe  for 
^e  who  arc  cxerciwd  thereby,  a  bleKced  providence  indeed  is  it  afttr  nil.  That 
ner  ih  ii  type  of  a  million  ot}iern  all  over  the  world.  With  such  pr;ntieal  boIu- 
i  of  hiri  troubk'B,  by  the  niau  of  facta,  tbio  one  ci'aaed  to  shake  his  lirail,  or  ask 
What  is  the  use  of  statiaticB,  any  way?"    Siidi  illustrations  stan:t  ■..•^  an  nns- 

!n  the  concrete  lo  the  inquiry. 

It  can  mit  nlwnvg  be  definitely  determined  what  good  may  result  in  the  coUec- 
L  and  elaiuiiSenlian  of  f:ictit,  which  h  the  work  of  Btalisticians,  any  iimrc  than 
judge  of  a  court  can  Icll  how  a  cnuxe  may  lcrmi^al^■  while  the  i  vldcnce  ia 
ig  heard  ;  but  the  factn  and  evidence  reveal  Ihi'  true  ivtalion  of  thlnuH ;  and  it 
lund  tu  be  wimIoui  to  truxt  an  many  facta  aa  can  be  collicted  and  arr.iugiil.  it  ia 
ays  in  the  discovery  uf  new  facta  by  the  clasoification  nnd  manipuladiin  iif  pid 
s.  We  do  not  know  in  advance  their  prtcit^u  value,  but,  do  Know  iliuc  only 
li  Stales  and  Nationa  as  avail  thcniwlvea  of  every  avenue  for  thi'  colkction 

claHiilication  of  facts  make  rapid  advancement  in  civilization  and  nialerial 

In  a  further  apecilic  view  of  llie  subject  it  may  be  Huid  liiat  Htai:i-tic';il  faclB 
ble  us  to  determine  ntiproitimately  the  pricra  in  the  future,  and  »etile  tin-  qiies- 
I  whether  to  hold  produce  or  sell;   what  kind  of  crop  is  moat  liktly  to  bring 

best  relurna  in  next  year's  market;  whether  lo  buy  supplies  now  or  in  the 
ire:  to  approximate  a  uniform  price  of  labor;  to  give  iia  a  knowledge  of  public 
endilnri^B  and  leach  principlea  of  public,  aa  well  aa  private  economy. 
In  187tl,  the  farmers  of  tlie  United  States,  aa  statistics  show,  produced  44^,756,- 

bushebi  of  wheat,  the  home  value  of  which  »h«  S5S0,4B6,'2IT  ;  while  in  1875, 
t  produced  292,136,000  buahela  and  yet  received  $555,44o,tlil0.  Bv  these  facta 
see  that  the  smaller  crop  of  1875  was  but  65  per  cent,  of  that  of  'I87t),  yet  the 
lie  of  the  HQiall  crop  was  over  95  per  cent,  of  that  of  1870.  So  the)<e  statiatical 
a  reveal  ihe  troth  not  generally  accepted,  that  frequentiv  short  crops  are  blet^s- 
I  to  the  producers.  The  wh^at  crop  of  Indiana  in  187d,  was  about  44,00U,0U0 
bela,  and  its  home  value  was  S45,0u0,UOO.    The  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  for  .881, 

R  shorter  crop,  being  30,626,668  bushels,  and  yet  its  home  value  was  $41,(F50,- 

Carefnlly  collected  vital  statistics  in  MaKsachuiietta  show  that  the  average  age 
eath  of'26,000  farmem  was  65  years,  while  thatof  123,000  persons  of  all  das-%s 

but  51  years.  The  lives  of  the  wives  of  farmers  were  found  lo  be  much 
rttr,  and  defects  in  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  home,  such  as  ceis-pools, 

pens,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  the  causes  of  this.  And  thus  Htalistical  science  by 
collection  and  comparison  of  facta,  have  an  imporlant  bearing  on  health  and 
(cvity,  and  suggest  the  necessity  of  improvement  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
le.  Another  illustration  of  ila  importance,  right  at  hand,  may  also  be 
itioned.     During  the  year  1881,  Undiug  a  single  township  in  Indiana  which 

rather  level,  and  until  recently  without  tile  drainage,  the  department  of 
istica  instituted  an  inveeligaliou  to  ascertain  the  eflect  of  drainage  upon 
Ith. 
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A  period  of  five  years  before  tite  drainage,  and  a  like  period  of  five  years  after 
such  drainage  wan  nelected.  Physicians  who  had  during  these  two  periods  prac- 
ticed their  profession  there,  attending  all  who  required  medical  servicee,  were 
requested  to  consult  their  books  for  the  data  respecting  the  number  of  canes  of 
disease  caused  by  malaria.  It  was  found  that  for  the  first  period  of  five  years, 
before  tile  drainage,  there  had  been  1,480  cases  of  such  sickness,  and  during  the 
second  like  period  after  drainage  there  had  been  but  490  of  such  cases.  Similar 
collection  of  facts,  have  over  and  ovec  shown  like  beneficial  influence  of  the  tile 
drainage  upon  production. 

The  mission  of  the  statistician  is  to  produce  the  raw  materials — the  facts  from 
which  the  scientist,  statesman,  political  economist  and  philosopher,  may  deduce 
substantial  principles  which  become  the  basis  of  the  best  civilizations.  Neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other  can  know  with  any  certainty  the  true  lines  of  thought  and 
action,  except  by  the  comparison  of  classified  truths,  bearing  upon  the  subjects  in 
hand.  How  shall  National  and  State  legislation  proceed  with  intelligent  direc- 
tion, when  members  of  these  bodies  have  no  access  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
subjects  which  shall  come  before  them  for  action?  No  one  who  will,  with  some 
degree  of  patient  thought,  stu.dy  the  systematic  collection  and  classification  of 
facts  upon  health,  commerce,  agriculture,  education,  manufacturing,  mining, 
criminals,  etc.,  etc.,  will  ever  thereafter  ask — what  is  the  use  of  statistics? 

SANITARY  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS,  OR  HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND 

COMFORT. 

BY   DR.  THAD.   M.  STEVENS. 

Sanitary  science  is  of  greater  significance  and  importance  than  is  generally 
admitted,  and  the  application  of  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  in  general. 

In  the  city,  where  individuals  crowd  together — where  the  cess-pool,  privy  vault, 
sewer,  etc.,  are  of  necessity  in  close  proximity  to  human  habitations,  and  the 
domestic  animals  necessary  for  commerce  or  traffic,  or  subservient  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  citizens,  are  housed  next  door  to  his  own  domicil,  it  is  ^nerally  admitted 
that  in  such  places,  and  under  such  circumstances,  some  attention  should  be  paid 
to  proper  inspection  and  control  of  conditions  and  material  that  may  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  city,  however,  but  in  the  country  also,  that  care  and  atten- 
tion should  be  "had  regarding  such  conditions  and  materials.  The  'Wangled  wild 
wood,"  the  "  meadows  where  the  violet  grows,"  and  the  fields  of  waving  wheat  and 
corn  has,  bv  the  poet  and  the  poetic  sentiment  inherent  in  all  persons,  been  held  as 
emblematic  of  places  where  purity  dwells,  and  where  renewecl  health  and  vigor  ia 
to  be  sought  and  found.  Ana  as  such  scenes  are  beautiful,  and  health  and  vigor 
may^  often  be  attained  by  the  frequenter  of  such  places;  but  "country  health"  is 
no  more  certain,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  citv,  than  are  countrv  morals. 
Difference  in  forms  or  sources  of  disease,  as  well  as  forms  or  sources  of  temptation, 
may  be  and  are  found  as  we  consider  either  in  city  or  country.  But  disease  and 
death  are  common  to  both  localities,  as  are  sin  and  misery  likewise.  Time  will 
not  allow  a  long  talk  to-day.  We  shall  speak  strictly  with  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation of  sanitary  rules  to  country  localities.     Let  us  shortly  consider — 

First.     The  financial  aspect  of  the  question ; 

Second.  The  influence  that  the  adoption  of  sanitary  rules  has  on  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

Third.  The  influence  such  rules  exert  toward  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
live  stock  on  the  farm. 

First.  When  we  traflic  and  sell  certain  articles  of  produce,  receiving  the  money 
therefor,  we  can  not  only  readily  calculate  the  profit  derived  from  such  sale,  but 
we  experience  at  once  a  sense  of  financial  gain. 
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When  vre  b_v  ecoiuimv  nave  exwii«>«,  we  ofu-n  realiie  ihal  «iii 

Eainful  and  demands  wli-ditninl.  \\e  do  not  dingily  renive  nionri 
'om  experience  that  we  retain  what  we  have,  and  nt  the  end  uf  a  c 
hfive  thv  ^aniK  amonnl  at  depusU  in  bank  an  though  ve  hud  ntvivi 
traffic.     This  knowleilge  reconciles  us  lo  practical  economy. 

If  any  une  were  to  tell  lis  that  many  thouwindB  cif  dollars  (>er  «r 
certuitily  made  in  an  increaxe  of  Ntniiant  of,  or  price  fur  ihi'  priHli 
nloct  or  ftrnin,  by  using  certain  definite  nieana,  we  would  with  cnti 

The  actual  Ioih  by  iiickncM  in  conxeitucnce  of  prevent nblf  {]i^va 
the  individual  wbo  ii>  sick,  and  to  his  family  and  depcndi-nti'.  It  i 
the  Stat?  na  compared  wilh  other  Slates  wbose  sick  liKt  from  tinch 
also,  it  is  an  actual  low)  to  the  Stale  in  proporlion  to  the  ■mount  ol 
the  Stale  in  conseqiieitce  of  failure  of  such  pcrtHin  lo  pay,  or  via 
make  it  lip,  will  have  to  increase  the  amount  oF  taxes  of  those  who 
these  facts  hold  snod  with  reference  to  thow  who  die  of  prevenlab 
year,  and  even  if  wc  Bay  that  to  the  individual  deceased  there  is 
death,  still  ox  the  loss  to  his  family  and  depcndentx  is  increanil  by  a 
actual  lo""  mav  be  counted  the  same.  In  each  county  of  ten  tliouHa: 
there  is  lost  in  (his  way  $60,000  per  annum.  That  ah.ne  makes 
health  laws  and  their  oWrvance  desimbte;  but  if  we  ex ii mine  we  i 
a  week's  sickllexs  costn  each  one  thus  afflicted  a  certain  sum,  that  to  I 
the  community  in  general  there  is  an  actual  loss,  besides  the  aetua. 
sec  (or  a  momi'nt.  If  persons  are  sick  ihey  can  not  earn  i'iipp<irt;  rai 
expense  to  one  or  mure;  ihey  are  unproductive  coneumerA,  and 
diseaae  are  not  only  aWoIute  but  relative,  there  ii>  a  graduttun  from 
lo  absolute  helplei«nc>u. 

The  following  figuren  are  taken  from  a  reliable  Kource  of  statistit 
nnniber  of  deaths  in  England  from  preventable  diseases,  and  the  cc 
the  Stale  and  citizens  in  consequence  of  such  deathv.     The  ligurcn 

Deaths  from  preventable  diseases 

One-third  of  those  were  adnlts 

For  each  death  twelve  cases  of  sickness  is  computed 

One-third  adults 

Each  dealh  (adult)  is  computed  at  $1,000. 

Each  adult  nick  for  six  days  in  the  year,  losing  $2  per  day  .    . 
Each  of  the  cases  of  sickness  coat  80  cents  per  day  for  six  days  .    ■    . 

Total  cost  and  loss  per  annum 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  funerals,  etc.,  and  the  sum  would  be  sw 
$1-2,000,000. 

Now  let  us  make  a  like  estimate  for  each  county  in  the  State,  and 
State. 

Place  the  average  population  of  each  counter  at  ten  thousand 
calculation  upon  the  name  basis  as  the  above  estimate  was  made,  wi 
average  number  of  deaths  from  preventable  diseases  to  be  at  least  twi 
inhabitants. 

Deaths  in  each  county 

One-third  for  adultdeath 

Multiplied  by  $1,000  (eslioiftted  value)  of  each  person 

If  200  die,  2,-100  arc  sick,  one-third  adults,  SOO,  at  a  loss  of  S2  per  • 

for  six  days,  this  would  be 

The  200  sick  would  not  only  be  a  toss,  but  it  would  cost  for  altendar 

etc.,  an  average  of  SO  cents  a  day  for  this  six  days 

Total 
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Multiply  this  bv  92  (number  of  counties)  and  we  have  to  be  saved  by  the  State 
$7,128,712. 

That  is  the  amount  that  might  be  saved  to  the  State  of  Indiana  .and  its  citizens 
each  year,  and  this  does  not  include  death  or  disease  from  epidemics,  etc.,  but  ift 
calculated  upon  the  rate  of  mortality  from  the  usual  diseases  that  are  prevalent 
each  year,  and  this  calculation  is  upon  the  basis  of  about  one-half  ot  the'real 
population  of  the  State. 

This  amount  would  build  vour  State  House  in  one  vear,  and  leave  two  million 
to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  each  county  receiving  abont 
$200,000,  enough  to  provide  in  good  style  for  county  asylums,  or  enough  to  build 
and  equip  one  or  two  State  ho^^pitals,  that  is  absolutely  demanded  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick  of  the  State,  and  as  a  means  of  relief  to  county  asylums  so  that 
room  and  accommodation  could  be  given  the  real  needy  and  meritorious  poor  who, 
alone,  should  be  housed  :it  such  asylums. 

This  amount,  you  must  keep  in  mind,  is  a  low  estimate  for  one  year.  I^et  it 
run  three  years :  we  had  out  of  the  first  year  built  the  State  House  and  suitable 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  for  the  sick  of  the  whole  State  and  a  balance  re> 
mains  at  the  end  of  three  vears  of  $14,208,480. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  is  the  question  now,  not  "Where  shall  we  obtain 
the  money?"  Do  the  figures  appear  large?  In  fact  they  are  not  large  enough 
and  we  lose  more  than  enough  by  sickness,  and  death  from  such  sickness,  that  could 
and  ought  to  be  prevented  to  place  the  whole  State  in  the  best  possible  hygienic 
condition  within  three  years,  and  one  thousandth  part  of  such  expenses  would 
thereafter  keep  up  and  add  to  the  work. 

All  this  is  so  plain  that  it  surprises  us.  If  we  are  told  that  with  equal  cer- 
tainty the  same  amount  of  money  could  be  saved  by  following  the  directions  and 
details  of  sanitary  science  and  the  rules  of  public  hygiene,  we  sigh  at  the  barren 
prospect  and  idly  say  "  that  is  too  much  trouble." 

It  is  a  beneficent  law  of  nature  that  often  a  good  result  is  obtained  by  man's 
work  being  prompted  by  varied  motives,  so  we  find  that  in  the  interest  of  acricul- 
ture,  in  our  strife  to  obtain  a  larger  and  better  return  from  our  fields  and  stock 
we  are  led  to  use  such  means  that,  in  the  long  run,  surely  aid  at  least  in  improv- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  ourselves  and  our  stock,  thus  two  results,  viz:  the 
increase  in  kind  and  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  bringing  about  of 
the  greatc^r  comfort  and  health  of  the  citizen  and  his  live  stock,  both  so  intimately 
blended  that  the  one  can  not  be  attained  without,  in  a  large  degree,  carrying  the 
other  along  with  it.  nor  yet  can  one  be  curtailed  or  injured  without  similar  ills  be- 
falling the  other. 

•You  ditch  and  lay  your  drain  tiles  for  what  purpose?  To  relieve  the  water- 
Aoaked  ground  and  so  that  vegetation  shall  be  more  healthy  and  more  luxuriant. 
The  yield  of  all  that  grows  is  increased,  the  profits  are  increased  in  like  manner, 
but  what  more  is  the  result?  The  fog,  that  formerly  settled  to  the  too  cold  and 
moist  ground  is  found  there  no  more;  the  chill  that  you  or  your  livestock  felt 
every  evening  or  morning,  no  more  clogs  the  emunctories  of  your  bodies  or  shock 
your  nervous  system — the  vivacity  of  health  is  found  in  both  man  and  beast  where 
apathv  or  torpor  existed — you  no  longer  have  to  take  your  *' bitters"  (quinine)  in 
such  frequent  or  large  doses,  nor  do  your  cattle  go  with  the  same  downcast^  head, 
moping  as  they  go,  the  cow  gives  more  and  better  milk,  the  blue  has  left  it  and 
gone  to  the  sky,  the  butter  is  better  in  quality,  and  where  you  used  to  look  upon 
such  in  like  color,  "mother  of  pearl,"  you  now  see  what  delights  everv  true  house- 
wife's eyes,  and  what  always  brings  the  money  in,  a  solid,  well  tasting  lump  of 
slight  safiVon  hue. 

It  is  in  such  localities  that  the  poets  lived  who  wrote  glowing  accounts  of  life, 
and  in  such  places  life  can  indeed  be  enjoyed  with  profit. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  our  attention  to  live  stock.  We  wish  to  have  them 
so  that  they  shall  yield  a  profit ;  we  therefore  feed  them  better,  of  more  nutritioufi 
substances.     W^e   are  taught   by  experience   that  if  they  are  protected  from    the 
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iftorra,  comfortably  housed,  kept  clean — even  hogs — that  in  some  way  the  net 
profits  of  the  final  yield  i»  greater.  We  therefore  are  assured  by  the  promptings 
-of  gain  to  do  that  which  sanitary  science  and  the  rules  of  hygiene  directly  dictate  and 
demand.  But  while  this  is  the  general  rule,  viz:  that  what  we  do  in  the  direct  in- 
terest of  agriculture  and  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  live  stock,  tends  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  still  we  shouia  keep  an  eye  directly  upon 
such  hygienic  rules — for  often  while  we  work  to  mend  one  object  we  fail  in  the 
others— for  instance:  we  safely  and  closely  house  our  cattle,  and  even  our  hogs 
are  attended  to  so  that  gain  may  result.  No  brewery  slop  is  given  them,  aiid  the 
running  brook  or  well-kept  reservoir  supplies  the  water  for  all  stock,  but  the  house 
that  shelters  us,  the  well  from  which  we  drink,  the  cellar — what  of  these?  The 
house  may  or  may  not  be  ventilated.  If  it  is,  it  is  by  natural  ventilation  no 
-doubt,  viz:  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  walls,  under  and  around  doors  and 
windows,  etc.  If  the  house  has  no  such  cracks  or  loose-fitting  doors  or  windows, 
then  in  fourteen  cases  out  of  twenty  it  lacks  ventilation.  In  summer  the  air  may 
be  changed  by  way  of  open  doors  or  windows,  except  at  night.  In  the  winter,  the 
air  imprisoned  and  befouled,  finds  no  way  of  escaiw,  and  the  pure  outer  air  moves 
around  the  dwelling  where  the  deadly  coal  or  wood  fire  glows,  desiring  but  finding 
no  way  to  enter  to  the  relief  of  the  inmates  that  are  being  slowly  poisoned  to  death. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  typhoid  fever  attacks  the  family?  Why  headaches, 
nervous  prostration,  billions  attacks,  foul  breath,  sluggish  senses  and  ^Metting 
•down"  of  the  vital  jforces  are  so  general?  Why  in  the  morning  you  often  desire 
to  lay  in  a  sluggish  sleep  when  everything  calls  you  forth?  W^hy  your  bones  ache 
and  you  go  early  to  bed  and  late  to  your  breakfast?  You  will  not  believe  me. 
You  will  say,  "  Because  I  caught  cold  driving  in  the  cows,"  or  '*  because  I  worked 
so  hard,  be<*ame  heated  and  then  chilled,"  or  *' because  I  ate  that  pork  and  cabbage 
last  night."  No  doubt  you  could  be  and  often  are  iniured  in  either  of  these  ways, 
but  eight  cases  out  of  ten  you  are  "oflT  the  track."  None  of  these  things  are  apt 
to  hurt  unless  there  is  trouble  to  commence  with. 

The  poisonous  organicimatter  eliminated  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  family 
and  imprisoned  in  the  sitting  room,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  bi*eathe5 
-over  again  and  again,  poisons  the  blood,  benumbs  the  nervous  centers,  stops  or 
clogs  the  action  of  those  glands  and  vessels  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  effete  mat- 
ter and  cast  it  out,  which  remaining,  is  as  subtle  a  poison  as  prussic  acid. 

And  the  cellar.  What  have  you  stored  there?  "  Vegetables."  They  may  be 
rotting,  or  if  not,  giving  off  in  their  changing  condition  gases  and  solids  that  per- 
-colate  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor  and  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
the  house,  rising  as  is  their  nature  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  house,  so  that  you 
had  better  live  in  the  cellar  than  above  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  deadly  poisons 
from  such  sources. 

Then  the  water.  Do  you  use  a  cistern?  No  filter;  or  if  one,  such  as  will  catch 
and  retain  the  filth  that  lies  soaking  in  the  water  soon  to  be  used;  but  if  a  well, 
where  is"  it?  Within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  privy  vault  or  stable  yard,  where,  in 
kindness  to  your  stock,  you  have  ca«t  the  stable  oflTals?  We  know  the  poet  writes 
about  the  "old  oaken  bucket"  that  held  that  which  was  better  "than  the  nectar 
-Jupiter  sipped,"  but  we  do  not  belive  he  had  a  well  in  view  such  aH  here  depicted. 

You  drain  your  laud  by  laying  your  tile  horizontally.  This  is  well,  but  you 
might  as  well  drain  it  by  digging  a  number  of  wells  in  different  parts  of  your  field. 
A  well  is  nothing  but  a  drain  placed  perpendicularly.  If  the  water  that  runs  into 
-fluch  a  drain  is  pure,  we  should  like  to  drink  of  it.  But  water  passing  into  such  a 
drain,  coming  directly  from  the  scrapings  of  a  barnyard  or  a  privy  vault,  can  not 
be  pure,  and  you  can  not  make  it  so. 

You  may  say  that  in  cities  wells  may  be  objectionable,  but  in  the  country,  Oh, 
no !  The  pure  and  happy  country,  with  the  pure  air  sweeping  over  the  fields,  join- 
ing in  laughter  with  the  rippling  brook.  That  is  all  well  enough,  but  the  cess- 
pool and  privy  vault,  the  stable-yard  manure  and  kitchen  oflals  are  as  real  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city,  as  you  can  find  by  examination. 

30  —Agricultural. 
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The  farmer  has  a  fair  heritage.  The  broad  fields  are  hiK,  not  only  to  cultivate 
in  the  most  approved  style,  and  to  feed  and  keep  his  flocks  upon  in  comfort  to 
them  and  profit  to  himself,  but  he  has  the  chance  often  denied  to  dwellers  in  the 
cities,  viz.:  of  living  in  healthy  houses,  and  though  poor,  of  at  least  having  fresh, 
pure  air  and  water;  food  he  already  has. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  need  not  be  jmor,  if  only  they  will  pay  attention  to  the 
rules  of  hygiene  'as  they  apply  to  both  man  and  beast.  They  shall  then  be  a» 
princes,  their  homes  better  than  palaces,  their  flocks  antl  lands  pndific  and  pro<iuc- 
tive,  and  last,  their  children  and  their  children's  children  develop  into  a  hardy, 
enlightened  and  enduring  race  that  conduct  the  aftairsof  home  or  State  with  energy, 
prndtnce  and  foresight. 

Again,  there  is  more  than  obtaining  enough  to  support  life — more  than  so  many 
bushels  oi  grain  to  the  acre,  or  so  many  hundreds  weight  of  beef  or  pork.  All 
labor  is  no  doubt  toil,  but  toil  has  iu«  ameliorations.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, in  every  word  of  which  is  truth.     I  regret  I  can  not  refer  you  to  the  author: 

THK   WAY    IX)    LOOK    AT    IT. 

**  In  all  labor  there  is  poetry,  if  we  can  but  find  it,  containing  its  deepest  niean^ 
ing  and  its  truest  realities.  One  mechanic  sees  nothing  beyond  his  tools  and  their 
dailv  use;  another  beholds  the  civilization  or  refinement  which  his  work  is  daily 
spreading.  One  merchant  measures  his  business  only  by  the  yearly  accouDt  of 
profit  and  loss ;  another  sees  in  it  the  extent  of  commerce,  the  employment  givei> 
to  labor,  triumph  of  honest  principle.  One  physician  looks  at  his  profession  only 
as  a  ladder  for  his  own  advancement  and  popularity ;  another  beholds  suflering 
assuaged,  diseases  overcome,  sanitary  habits  enforced,  healthful  living  secured, 
happiness  increased.  One  woman  sees  in  her  house  only  an  area  of  hard  work  and 
physical  discomfort;  another  sees  exquisite  pictures  of  possible  happiness,  honor, 
development  and  value,  which  may  be  cherished  with  ^t  and  may  issue  from  it  to 
bless  society  and  strengthen  the  nation.  It  is  only  as  these  higher  truths  of  labor 
become  vividly  pictured  in  the  imagination  that  labor  itself  can  rise  to  its  true 
position.  Its  poetry  is  its  best  realty  and  ennobles  all  its  prose  of  hard  work  or  dry 
details." 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  say,  "We  believe  what  you  say,  we  admit  your  premises 
and  your  deductions,  but  how  are  such  ends,  so  beneficial,  to  be  brought  about f 
Who  will  not  only  point  the  path  but  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
object? 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  work. 

There  must  be  some  organization  to  plan  and  execute  while  all  assist.  Indiana 
has  to-day  such  organized  bodies,  viz:  a  State  and  Local  Board  of  Health,  whoee 
duty  it  is  to  investigate  na  to  what  is  needed  to  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  And  when  such  knowledge  is  attained  by  means  of  such 
investigations,  it  is  their  further  duty  to  formulate  the  proper  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  But  such  organized  bodies  must  receive  the 
material  and  moral  support  of  each  citizen  of  the  State,  for  without  such  support 
they  will  be  of  no  practical  value. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  State  give  their  mutual  and  moral  support  to  snch  organ- 
ization, a  wealth  that  to  you  now  may  appear  as  fabled  will  be  realized,  and  not 
all  the  wealth  resultant  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  interest  in  the: 
State  shall  equal  that  which  flows  in  the  wakes  of  sanitary  reform. 
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THURSDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

When  Mr.  S.  R.  Quick  called  the  Institute  to  order  this  morning,  there  waB  a 
very  fair  attendance,  considering  the  rain. 

THE  MUTUAL  DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

BY   PROF.    R.,  T.    BROWN. 

The  industrial  pursuits  are  naturally  divided  into  industries  of  production, 
and  industries  pertaining  to  relations  and  circumstances.  To  the  first  chapter 
belong  agriculture,  mining  and  manufacturing.  In  the  second,  we  have  commerce, 
including  transportation  and  exchange,  literature,  and  the  pursuits  that  are  gen- 
erally known  as  professions. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  subject  we  must  premise  that  values 
^ro  of  two  kinds,  to-wit:  intrinsic,  or  real  values,  and  commercial,  or  exchange- 
able values.  Intrinsic  value  is  always  th^  product  of  lal>or  applied  to  something 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  utility,  or  usefulness  of  that  thing;  and  ^his 
increased  value  is  technically  called  production,  and  hence  the  labor  which  imparts 
this  increased  value  is  properly  named  a  productive  industry.  The  thing  on  which 
we  expend  labor,  and  the  tools  and  implements  by  which  we  apply  it,  is  called 
capital,  because  it  is  supposed  to  stand  at  the  head  and  be  indispensable  in  all 
productive  processes.  Because  money  is  now  the  representative  oi  all  values,  we 
nave  diverted  the  term,  capital  from  its  original  meaning,  so  that  in  commercial 
language  it  means  money.  But  it  is  n  misnomer,  whether  it  means  money,  or  that 
which  money  can  purchase ;  for  the  thing  to  which  labor  is  applied  is  no  more  a 
necessity  in  the  production  of  value  than  is  the  labor  itself.  Last  September  a 
man  had  an  acre  of  ground  worth  .S50  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  worth  ^1.00.  To 
this  capital  of  $51  he  applied  So  worth  of  labor,  and  next  June  that  field,  with 
what  is  on  it,  is  worth  S75.  Now,  the  increase  of  $24  in  value  is  not  to  be  credited 
to  the  field  and  seed  more  than  it  is  to  the  labor.  Both  were  essential  and  each 
alike  necessary.  Indeed,  every  step  in  the  process  is  dependent  on  the  others.  No 
amount  of  labor  applied  to  the  soil  could  have  produced  anything  without  the 
aeed,  nor  could  any  labor  on  the  seed  have  multiplied  it  without  the  soil — nor 
'Could  the  soil  and  seed  have  produced  the  increased  value  without  the  judiciously 
and  intelligently  applied  labor. 

If  this  dependency  of  labor  on  capital  and  capital  on  labor,  and  the  production 
of  value  on  ooth  jointly  is  apparent  in  agriculture,  it  is  more  prominent  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  forms  of  industry,  for  in  some  instances  the  earth 
jrields  her  fruits  spontaneously,  demanding  no  other  labor  of  man  than  that 
necessary  to  gather  and  prepare  it  for  fo©d  or  market.  The  marble  in  the  quarry 
and  the  ore  in  the  mine  nave  no  value  till  labor  is  applied  to  them,  and  the  great 
forests  are  of  no  use  no,  not  even  for  fuel,  till  they  are  the  subjects  of  labor. 
But  mining  and  manufacturing  skill  make  the  worthless  forests  and  mines  of 
priceless  value  by  the  application  of  labor,  producers  of  the  countless  forms  of 
4itilitv  and  beauty  which  form  the  distinctive  features  of  civilized  life. 

It  IK  the  common  boast  of  agriculture  that  it  feeds  and  clothes  mankind,  and  so 
it  does  remotely — that  is,  by  furnishing  the  raw  material  of  food  and  clothing; 
but  here  the  manufacturer  puts  in  his  claim.  Fleeces  of  wool  and  bales  of  cotton 
•can  clothe  nobody  till  they  have  passed  the  spindle,  loom  and  sewing  machine  of 
the  manufacturer;  and  the  farmer's  grain  can  not  '^give  bread  to  the  eater''  till  it 
has  passed  through  the  mill  and  the  oven. 

So  the  manufacturing  industry  steps  between  the  farmer  and  the  hungry  and 
naked  millions,  and  claims  its  indispensable  positidn.  But  while  agriculture  and 
inanufacturing  each  claim  precedence,  mining  stands  between  both,  and  points  the 
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one  to  hin  plovr-Rhare,  hin  cultivator,  and  hin  other  namclc8»  implements  of  metal  ; 
and  to  the  other,  he  Hhows  hiH  Ktcam  engine,  his  toolR.  and  the  indiBpensablenefw  of 
metal  in  the  progrcps  and  Kuccess  of  all  industries.  These  three  productive  indus- 
tries form  a  tissue  of  mutual  dependencies  such  that  one  can  scarcely  exist  without 
the  other,  nor  civilization  without  all.  But  when  the  co-operation  of  these  bigins- 
to  produce  values,  commerpe,  an  industry  of  a  difTeront  class,  becomes  a  necessity 
in  the  progress  towards  civilization.  The  products  of  the  soil,  the  mine  and  the 
factory,  or  work-shop,  must  be  exchan«jed  each  for  the  other,  and  as  these  can  not 
always  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  transportation  becomes  india- 
|>ensable,  and  though  the  mutual  change  of  place  between  the  raw  material  from 
the  farm  and  the  finished  product  of  the  factory,  has  in  no  way  changed  the 
intrinsic  value  of  either,  yet  each  has  acquired  a  commercial  value,  in  addition,, 
equal  to  the  time,  labor  and  risk  incurred  in  transjmrtation  and  exchange.  Tliis 
aggregate  of  the  two  values,  constitutes  the  present  value,  but  not  always  the  new 
price. 

This  introduces  us  to  a  class  of  imaginary  values  which  we  shall  qualify  by 
the  adjective  i^jyccukUive.  It  is  that  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  commodity 
over  and  above  the  aggregate  of  the  intrinsic  and  exchangable  values.  But  this 
does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  our  pref^nt  subject,  for  sjx^culation,  however  rap- 
idly it  may  accumulate  values  that  others  have  created,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  legiti- 
mate industrv. 

The  creation  of  commercial  value  is  an  evil,  as  it  adds  nothing  to  the  service- 
ablencss  of  the  commodity,  A  barrel  of  flour  taken  from  Minneapolis  to  Liver- 
pool will  neither  make  more,  nor  better  bread  than  it  would  where  the  wheat  grew» 
but  it  has  acquired  a  commercial  value  equal  to  the  labor  and  risk  of  transportatioi^ 
and  exchange  ;  therefore  commercial  value,  though  an  evil,  is  a  necessary  one  in 
every  organized  society. 

It  is,  however,  the  true  policy  of  productive  industries  to  reduce  to  its  lowest  terms 
the  superadded  commercial  value..  The  end  may  be  reached  by  two  routes:  First 
by  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  as  near  together  as  possible;  or  second,  by 
increasing  the  facility  and  safety  of  transportation  and  the  certainty  of  immediate 
exchange.  All  productive  industry,  to  be  profitable,  must  have  a  reliable  market*^ 
or,  in  other  words,  production  and  consumption  must  correspond  to  and  keep  pace 
with  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  each  industry  that  every  other- 
one  should  prosper,  that  it  may  l>e  able  to  give  its  products  in  exchange  for  those 
of  its  fellow-laborers. 

The  preponderance  of   the  agricultural  over  the  other  forms  of   productive- 
industry  in  this  country,  and  its  deficiency  in  Europe,  is  apparent  in  the  large 
exportation  of  farm  products  within  a  few  years  past.     While  our  farmers  are- 
rejoicing  at  the  heavy  balance  of  trade  thus  turned  in  our  favor,  yet  it  is  in  fact  a. 
misfortune  that  the  fields  of  production  are  4,000  miles  away  from  the  shops  and 
factories  of  the  consumers,  inasmuch  as  it  must  create  a  heavy  addendum  of  com- 
mercial  value,  which  is  generally  divided  l)etween  the  producer  and  consumer^ 
We  are  aware  that  some  economists  deny  this,  but  as  long  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
sell  for  more  money  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool  than  the  farmer  gets  for  it  ii> 
Chicago,  the  common  sense  of  the  people  will  decide  the  question  correctly.     It  is- 
certainly  the  interest  of  each  productive  industry  to  encourage  the  location  of  such 
other  business  enterprises  as  will  consume  its  products,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
compete  with  it  in  its  own  special  line  of  production.     While  we  admire  the  high, 
appreciation  of  their  own  business,  which  farmers  manifest  in  their  anxiety  that 
their  children  shall  adopt  the  time-honored  occupation  of  the  plow,  yet  we  must 
confess,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  relations  and  dependencies- 
of  the  industries  on  each  other.     Farming  has  now  a  preponderance  in  this  country 
over  other  productive  industries  that  is  evidently  to  its  disavantagc.    The  manu- 
facturer, a  thousand  miles  away  from  our  grain  fields,  eats  our  bread  at  an  advance- 
of  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  home  price  of  the  producer,  who  in  turn  wears  the 
fabrics  of  toreign  looms  at  a  similar  per  cent,  over  cost;  both  of  which  charges* 
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might  be  saved  by  placing  the  two  industries  in  near  proximity  to  each  other. 
The  interest  of  every  productive  industry  is  to  make  the  largest  possible  increaKC 
of  intrinsic  value,  and  to  find  the  nearest  and  best  possible  market  to  consume  its 
surplus  products.  The  true  economy  is  that  a  State  should  so  balance  its  industries 
that  each  should  consume  the  surplus  products  of  the  other  with  the  least  possible 
cost  of  transportation  and  exchan^;  but  this  is  not  always  possible  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  it  never  will  be  in  any  advance  that  science  may 
make.  Agriculture  must  seek  the  proper  soil  and  climate,  and  mining  can  be 
carried  on  only  where  minerals  exist.  We  can  not  make  wheat-fields  in  the  Desert 
of  Sfihara,  nor  successfully  raise  maize  in  Siberia.  But  thanks  to  the  steam  en- 
gine, we  can  now  build  our  factories  wherever  fuel  and  water  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  advance  in  electric  science  is  a  prophecy  that  the  waste  power  of  Niagara 
may  yet  be  distributed  to  a  thousand  factories  and  mills  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
This  portable  character  of  power,  even  as  it  is  now  developed  in  the  steam  engine, 
is  proving  a  great  distributor  of  industries  and  an  important  factor  in  equalizing 
values,  for  even  when  it  has  not  been  able  to  bring  the  producer  near  to  the  con- 
sumer it  has  done  the  next  best  thing  possible — it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  trans 
portation  to  its  minimum;  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  relieving  the  pro<luctive  indus- 
tries of  a  heavv  burden  of  commercial  values.  Indiana  has  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty-one  millions  of  acres,  and  if  we  allow  one-fourth  for  waste  land  we  will 
have  our  sixteen  millions  oi  available  agricultural  land  left.  An  area  sufiicient 
to  produce  food  and  clothing  for  at  least  ten  millions  of  people;  and  with  our  im- 
proved implements  and  modes  of  cultivation,  the  work  can  be  done  by  half  of  that 
population.  We  should  then  be  able  to  furnish,  for  cash  at  home,  the  food  and 
clothing  for  four  millions  of  manufacturers  and  one  million  of  miners,  merchants, 
and  proitessional  men,  at  almost  no  expense  for  transportation  or  exchange.  This 
is  the  possibility,  but  it  is  not  the  probability  we  will  ever  approximat  *it  within  a 
century,  if  ever. 

While  the  agricultural  industry  has  in  Indiana  a  most  favorable  soil  and  cli- 
mate, yet  this  State  is  scarcely  less  favored  in  its  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
Our  abundant  and  cheap  fuel  furnishes  a  power  for  manufacturing  that  even 
water  can  not  rival.  Our  excellent  building  material,  our  temperate  climate,  our 
near  proximity  to  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  and  our  ability  to  feed 
the  operatives  from  our  own  soil,  are  rare  inducements  to  manufacturers.  An  im- 
portant question  of  financial  policy  is  presented  to  In<liana  farmers,  in  the  propo- 
sition to  invest  the  surplus  earnings  of  their  farms  in  the  stock  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  rather  than  to  put  such  funds  into  "more  land,"  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  far  West.  The  first  demand  on  the  surplus  means  of  a  farmer  is  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm,  but«if  these  improvements  are  properly  and  permanently 
made,  he  reaches  a  point  where  a  repair  will  demand  but  a  small  part  of  his  in- 
come, then  the  question  of  the  most  profitable  investment  will  arise,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Is  it  the  true  policy  that  a  man  should  raise  all  his 
children  to  be  farmers,  or  should  he  aim  to  make  merchants  or  manufacturers  of 
a  part? 

But  we  have  already  intimated  that  there  are  legitimate  industries  that  do  not 
directly  produce  intrinsic  values,  and  yet  arc  almost  indis))ensal)le  in  civilized 
society.  Foremost  in  this  rank  stands  the  complex  industry  of  commerce,  con- 
sisting of  transportation  and  exchange.  Formerly  tnese  two  functions  were  united 
in  one  individual,  but  modern  economy  has  made  a  division  of  labor,  and  now^ 
generally,  one  party  transports  and  another  sells.  Productive  industry  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  existence  of  commerce,  for  if  farming,  mining  and 
manufacturing  produce  no  more  than  is  consumed  by  the  operatives  in  these 
branches,  there  would  be  nothing  to  transport  nor  exchange  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  the  productive  industries  are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  commerce,  they  are 
practically  so;  for  the  times  when  farmers  from  Central  Indiana  hauled  their 
.wheat  to  the  Ohio  river  in  two-horse  wagons,  by  days'  journeys  of  twenty  miles — 
camping  by  the  road  side  at  night — frying  their  own  bacon,  making  their  cofiTee 
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and  eating  stale  bread  that  they  had  brought  from  home — these  times  can  never 
return,  however  much  we  may  complain  of  railroad  monopolies  and  extortions. 
If  producers  and  transporters  really  understood  the  mutual  dependencies  of  each 
on  the  other,  it  would  materially  modify  the  antagonism  whicli  has  been  engen- 
dered by  mistaken  counsel  between  these  kindred  and  dependent  interests.  The 
truth  is,  we  can  not  now  live  without  steam  transportation,  and  steam  transpor- 
tation can  not  live  without  patronage 

But  further  removed  from  the  material — there  is  a  class  of  purely  intellectual 
industries  to  which  we  owe  much  of  human  happiness,  and  wnich,  indeed,  adds 
largely  to  the  commercial  value  of  property.  This  is  known  by  the  general, 
though  rather  unmeaning  name  of  professional  industry.  The  teacher  is  a  neces- 
sity and  good  schools  enhance  the  value  of  property. 

The  church  and  the  school,  each  with  its  appropriate  teacher,  may  be  grouped 
together  with  authors,  editors  and  other  literary  laborers,  and  regarded  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  maintenance  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The  legal  and 
medical  professions  will  continue  to  be  convenient,  if  not  indispensable  evils,  8o 
long  as  dishonesty  and  disease  afHict  mankind.  In  an  emergency  we  are  de- 
pendent on  them  for  their  knowledge  and  skill,  as  they  are  dependent  on  us  for 
food  and  raiment.  In  short,  whatever  a  man  may  do  that  adas  to  the  common 
stock  of  human  comfort  is  a  legitimate  industry  and  belongs  to  the  great  family 
of  correlative  industries.  But  there  tire  occupations  that  involve  great  labor  and 
care,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  yet  confer  no  favors  on  society  and  add  nothing 
to  human  happiness.  The  great  brood  of  what  is  generally  known  as  .speculators, 
the  professional  gambler,  and  the  liquor  seller  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  labor- 
ious but  not  legitimate  industries.  No  one  is  dependent  on  them  for  any  of  the 
elements  of  |human  comfort.  They  are  parasites  on  the  body  politic  and  draw  a 
subsistence  from  others,  while  their  labor  adds  no  value  to  anything. 

Ques.     Didn't  you  forget  that  the  liquor  business  enhances  the  prices  of  grain? 

Ans.  And  yet  it  does  not  add  one  particle  to  human  comfort.  Our  hominy 
mills,  etc.,  would  monopolize- that.  As  to  the  revenue  we  get  from  it  as  a  State,  we 
get  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  our  school  fund,  and  it  costs  us  a 
little  more  than  eleven  million  dollars  to  get  it  there. 

Ques.  What  proportion  is  the  agricultural  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States? 

Ans.     Between  four-fifths  and  five-sixths. 

Ques.  If  we  could,  would  it  be  advisable  to  shut  our  doors  against  all  foreign 
nations? 

Ans.  No,  sir.  The  more  you  have,  the  more  deyendent  you  become.  The 
more  a  Nation  has,  the  more  dependent  it  becomes.  No  one  is  independent  but  the 
savage  who  kills  his  animal,  skins  it  for  raiment,  and  cooks  its  flesh  for  his  food, 
and  dwells  thus  bv  himself. 

Ques.  S.  JR.  Quick:  Doctor,  having  heard  how  you  frequently  walk  to  (Green- 
wood from  Indianapolis,  a  great  many  of  these  farmers  would  like  to  know  just 
how  old  you  are. 

Ans.  t)r.  Brown  looks  all  around  the  audience,  and  finally  says:  I  wa«  look- 
ing to  see  if  ther6  w^ere  any  good-looking  women  in  the  audience  before  I  answered 
that  question.     I  am  in  my  seventy-fifth  year. 

FARM  DRAINAGE. 

BY   J.   J.   W.    BILI.INGSLEY. 

The  history  of  farm  drainage  in  this  State  dates  back  a  [leriod  of  forty  years*, 
beginning  witK  the  construction  of  wooden  drains,  which  were  intended  to  rid  our 
fields  of  muddy  sloughs,  low  boggy  lands,  and  ponds  that  were  in  the  way  in  the 
cultivation  of  our  crops. 
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There  are  members  here  to-day  familiar  with  the  construction  of  such  drains, 
which  was,  to  dig  the  ditch  of  sufficient  depth  to  have  the  drain  below  the  reach 
of  the  plow.  The  timbers  were  usually  broad  rails  split  from  solid  oak,  and  placed 
edgewise  on  the  side  of  the  drain  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ditch,  and  timbers  split  from 
blocks  sawed  the  required  length,  to  lay  across  the  timbers  in  the  drain ;  then  cover 
the  timbers  with  clay,  sometimes  a  little  straw  first,  and  fill  up  afterward  with  clay 
and  top  soil. 

These  drains  served  a  eood  purpose — farmers  were  delighted  to  grow  sixty  or 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  where  only  a  slough  or  pond  existed  before,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  turning  loose  mellow  soil,  dryer  than  other  portions  of  the  field,  where 
perhaps  we  had  rolled  up  our  pants  (beine  barefooted)  to  follow  the  plow  through 
the  water,  if  we  croosed  it  at  all.  Besides  we  could  plow  the  field  several  days 
sooner  in  the  season. 

But  these  drains  were  shallow  and  short-lived,  lasting  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  at  most.  Such  drains  were  a  harbor  for  minks,  muskrats,  and  other  vermin. 
Muskrats  would  open  up  holes  to  the  surface,  and  surface  water  in  heavy  rainfalls 
would  soon  open  large  and  dangerous  holes  in  the  drain,  into  which  teams  were 
likejy  to  step  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

About  the  year  1853  or  1854  a  hand  machine  for  manufacturing  tile  was  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  at  Fort  Wayne,  through  the  encouragement  of  Hon.  I.  D.  G. 
Nelson,  and  a  factory  built  for  the  manufacture  of  tile,  Mr.  Nelson  furnirthing  the 
money  and  agreeiug  to  take  his  pay  in  tile.  About  the  same  year,  or  the  year  fol- 
lowing, another  similar  factory  was  established  in  the  county  of  Johnson.  Follow- 
ing this,  another  was  established  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  by  Robert  Thomas,  an 
Englishman,  who  sent  to  England  for  the  patterns  to  construct  a  wooden  hand  mill. 
Mr.  Thomas'  knowledge  of  the  business,  acquired  in  the  "  old  country,"  has  been 
very  valuable  to  the  tile  interest  in  this  State. 

KINDS  OF   TILE. 

The  tile  first  manufactured  by  machines  were  of  the  horse-shoe  pattern,  with- 
out any  bottom,  the  water  flowing  over  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  or  over  a  plank 
which  was  sometimes  used  to  set  the  tile  on. 

The  next  tile  placed  upon  the  market  were  bottomed,  which  were  objectionable, 
because  they  left  a  wide  space  on  the  bottom,  and  did  not  confine  the  stream  flow- 
ing through  the  tile  to  a  narrow  channel,  giving  a  current  sufficient  to  wash  out 
the  dirt  or  silt  collecting  in  them  when  the  water  run  low. 

Then  we  had  the  sole  tile,  with  round  cavities,  and  with  a  flat  bottom  outside. 
Many  of  these  are  manufactured  and  used  at  this  time,  and,  I  might  add,  are  pre- 
ferred by  many  i^ersons. 

The  latest  pattern,  and  that  most  generally  in  use,  is  the  round  tile  about  one 
foot  in  length,  which  may  be  turned  any  side  up  so  as  to  make  the  closest  joint,  and 
may  be  laid  in  collars,  which  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  covering  the  joints, 
the  ends  being  inserted  into  them.     Collars  are  seldom  used,  however. 

The  largest  size  of  tile  four  or  five  years  ago  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven  inches; 
now  there  is  a  demand  for  ten  and  twelve  inch,  and  in  some  localities  even  larger 
sizes. 

TILE   MACHINERY. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  hand  machine  was  soon  superseded  by  horse-power  ma- 
chines, and  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  large  numbers  of  these  have  been 
changed  to  steam  power.  Some  factories  make  as  many  as  three  million  tile  annu- 
ally.   This  industry  has  had  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  past  ten  years. 

In  1870  there  were  probably  as  many  as  eighty  factories  in  the  State;  in  1880, 
486.  The  county  of  Qrant  alone  boasts  of  having  thirty-two  factories.  A  few 
counties  have  no  factories,  or  only  one  or  two,  where  tile  are  greatly  needed. 
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In  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Iowa  there  are  estimated 
to  be  in  round  numbers  1,300  factories  in  operation. 

The  increased  interest  in  farm  drainage  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  States 
named,  but  is  as  wide  as  our  country.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  factories  are  being 
erected,  and  some  are  already  in  operation.  Inquiries  as  to  the  benefits  of  drain- 
age are  coming  to  us  from  many  Southern  States,  including  the  Carolinas  and  Flor> 
Ida,  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  fast-growing  West  €{uickly  caught  up 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  farm  drainage  from  the  reports  of  John  Johnson's 
experience  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  our  own  Hoosier  State  soon  outstripped  the 
solid  old  Empire  State,  which  has  at  this  time  only  a  score  or  more  of  factories, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  a  committee  of  very  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen— practical  agriculturalists —reported  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
that  State,  that  there  were  few  farms  in  the  State  but  what  would  be  benefited  by 
.  more  or  less  underdrainage.  But  there  are  signs  now  in  that  State  of  a  fresh 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  agricultural  improvement. 

I  have  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  this  interest  that  you  may  have  an  idea 
of  its  growing  importance  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Tile  drainage  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  for  we  have  a  record  of  it  far  back  in  Roman  history ; 
but  in  this  "  New  World  "  it  dates  back  only  a  few  years. 

WHAT  SOILS  NEED    DRAISING? 

I  might  answer  this  question  by  saying,  that  all  soils  that  are  not  readily  freed 
from  excessive  moisture,  where  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil  are  full  of 
water  for  anv  considerable  length  of  time  after  a  rain-fall,  or  full  from  spring- 
water,  need  drainage. 

AH  clay  soils,  with  no  underlying  strata  of  sand  or  gravel  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  receive  the  surplus  water,  need  drainage;  and  all  rolling  lands  with 
retentive  clay  subsoils  need  it. 

As  to  the  drainage  of  swamp  lands,  we  arc  all  agreed  that  these  should  be 
drained  to  free  the  country  of  the  malarious  troubles  arising  from  them,  and  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation.  Such  lands  are  usually  very  productive,  being  rich 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  only  need  to  be  freed  from  the  surplus  water 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  light  and  heat  to  supply  all  the  conditions  of  a 
luxuriant  vegetable  growth. 

But  when  I  speak  of  draining  gently  undulating  lands,  which  have  a  retentive 
clay  subsoil,  some  will  be  ready  to  say  the  cost  will  overbalance  the  profit;  and  then 
if  I  should  take  another  step  in  advance,  by  advocating  the  drainage  of  rolling 
lands,  I  would  likely  see  an  incredulous  smile  on  the  faces  of  many.  One  and 
another  will  be  ready  to  say :     "  There's  theory  for  you — more  book  farming." 

But  before  we  proceed  further  in  this  line  of  investigation  we  will  turn  our 
attention  to  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  the  soil.  The  age  in  which  we  are  living 
asks  not  only  for  facts,  but  for  the  causes.  A  truthful  statement  of  facts  is  not 
enough  for  the  inquiring  mind.  It  asks  for  the  cause  producing  the  efiTect.  Drain- 
age removes  the  surplus  water,  or  water  of  saturation,  which  fills  the  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  soil,  allowing  it  to  pass  off  through  the  drain — leavine 
only  the  water  of  moisture  necessary  to  plant  growth.  If  the  water,  is  not  removed 
in  this  way,  then  it  must  be  removed  by  evaporation  and  slow  percolation. 

Farmers  know  their  fields  as  they  know  their  stock,  and  speak  of  them  as 
"warm  soils,"  "cold  soils,"  and  "sour  or  sodden  fields."  But  what  makes  the 
difference  in  their  characters?  The  "  warm  soil"  may  be  a  gravelly  or  sandy  loam, 
with  underlying  stratas  of  sand  and  gravel  (like  much  of  the  soil  around  thia 
city,)  allowing  the  surplus  water  of  heavy  rainfalls  to  pass  away  readily  beyond 
the  probability  of  harming  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop — the  soil  readily  absorb- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  necessary  to  plant  growth.  The  "cold  soil" 
has  a  retentive  clay  sub-soil  through  which  the  water  percolates  slowly,  if  it  has 
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an  outlet  below  at  all ;  otherwise  when  the  spaces  in  the  soil  are  filled  with  water, 
if  they  are  not  drawn  off  below,  it  must  be  removed  by  evaporation  at  the  surface^ 
which  ie  a  cooling  procees. 


THE   EFFECT  OF   EVAPORATION 

is  illustrated  in  the  wrapping  of  a  water  jug  in  hot  weather  with  a  wet  cMth  to 
keep  the  water  cool.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  water  in  the  cloth  vapor- 
izes it,  taking  up  the  heat  surrounding  the  cloth,  passing  it  away  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  leaving  the  water  cool.  This  process  continues  until  the  cloth  l)fconies 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  jug  begins  to  rise. 
So  it  is  with  the  soil.  It  must  remain  cold  as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable 
quantity  of  water  remaining  to  be  removed  by  evaporation. 

By  underdraining  we  remove  the  surplus  water,  enabling  the  soil  to  store  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Then  we  have  as  one  of  the  effects  of  drainage  an  increased 
temperature  of  the  soil,  or  a  "warm  soil,"  one  of  the  conditions  so  neces.%ary  to  the 
germination  of  the  seed  and  subsequent  plant  growth. 

DRAINAGE    INCREASED   THE    POROSITY   OF   TJ»K  SOIL. 

The  water  descending  to  the  drain  below,  passes  through  the  spaces  of  the  soil 
and  sub-soil,  finding  its  outlet  through  the  drain,  opening  many  thousand  little 
channels,  leaving  the  soil  porous.  ^ylIen  the  water  of  saturation  is  removed,  these 
spaces  are  filled  with  air,  which  acts  upon  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  and  tends  to 
change  its  character,  adding  to  the  subdivisions  of  it. 

Again,  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  our  soils  pulverizes  them.  We  say  after  a 
long,  cold  winter,  that  "the  soil  will  turn  up  mellow  and  be  easily  tilkd,"  l>ecause 
of  the  frost.  Well,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  drained  soils  freeze  much  deeper  than 
undrained  soils. 

A  soil  saturated  withwater  will  freeze  but  little  deeper  than  ice  will  form  on 
the  water  surface  of  our  ponds;  but  allow  the  water  of  saturation  to  be  removed 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  leaving  the  spaces  filled  with  air,  and  the  freeze  will 
penetrate  two  or  three  times  the  depth  it^'ould  otherwise.  So  true  is  this,  and  so 
well  known  from  observation,  that  1  need  only  say  that  drainaj^e  admits  of  an 
increased  action  of  frost  upon  the  soil,  further  increasing  its  porosity.  Another 
important  condition  necessary  to  the  growth  of  our  crops  is  tlie 

•  AERATION 

of  the  soil,  which  is  promoted  by  drainage.  As  before  stated,  the  spaces  that  fill 
with  water  when  the  soil  is  saturated  are  filled  with  air  when  the  water  oL  saturation 
is  removed.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil  pro- 
duces chemical  changes,  and  these  changes  result  in  the  formation  of  other  com- 
binations, which  promote  plant  growth. 

A  permeable  soil  is  the  theatre  of  chemical  changes  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  perfection  of  plant  food.     In  addition  there  are 


ELEMENTS  OF  FERTILITY 

in  the  air  which  are  absorbed  by  the  soil.  The  rainfall,  in  its  descent  through  the 
air,  has  obtained  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  extracted  or  washfd  out 
of  the  air.  The  water  in  its  passage  down  through  the  soil  giv€s  up  these  fertil- 
izing elements  to  the  soil,  which  are  held  by  it  for  the  use  of  the  growing  plants. 
Drainage  also  promotes  the  availability  of  manures  and  fertilizers  applied  to  t^ 
8oil. 
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As  we  pafs  alon^  upon  our  railvrays  we  see  here  and  there  manure  scattered  or 
piled  up  in  the  fielaH.  Rains  wash  the  manure;  if  the  soil  is  open,  it  will  receiye 
the  liquid  manure,  and  hold  its  elements  of  fertility.  Then  we  get  the  benefits 
in  the  future  cropH.  Otherwise,  if  the  soil  be  full  of  water  and  the  liquid  manure 
flows  ofi'  into  the  streams,  it  occasions  a  great  loss.  We  say,  then,  drainages  makes 
our  manures  and  fertilizers  go  further,  i.  e.,  further  down  into  the  soil — not  further 
down  the  stream. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  drainage  promotes  the  porosity  of  the  soil;  that  the 
soil,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  like  a  sponge,  to  gather  up  the  rainfalls.  True,  when  we 
have  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  a  portion  may  pass  off  over  the  surface  of  rolling  lands 
which  are  drained,  but  as  a  rule  the  water  of  ordinary  rainfalls  will  be  taken  up. 

Now,  for  the  reasons  why  rolling  lands  should  be  drained,  where  they  have  a  stiff, 
cold,  retentive  clay  8ul)9oil — which  are,  to  prevent  the  surface  wash,  which  carries 
away  the  best  of  the  soil  into  the  rivulets  and  streams;  to  make  it  porous,  and  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  the  soil.  Such  soils,  without  drainage,  become  wet,  and  are 
vsometimes  sodden.  The  underdrainage  of  hill  lands  has  been  well  tried  in  Europe, 
and  even  the  deep  drainage  of  them  is  practiced  and  highly  recommended  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  fertility — the  manures  and  fertilizers  being  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  held,  which  otherwise  would  be  washed  away.  In  Scotland,  where 
Burns  sang  of  his  '*  Highland  Mary  " — hilly  Scotland — the  drainage  of  their  hill 
lands,  to  preserve  their  fertility,  is  receiving  not  only  the  careful  attention  of  pro- 
gressive farmers,  but  is  i-ccognized  as  being  a  question  of  great  import  in  sustain- 
ing it?  population  and  increasing  its  wealth.  Just  think  of  it  I  They  advocate 
deep  drainage  of  hillsides— four  feet  or  more.  I  received  only  the  other  day 
large  daily  paper  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  dated  January  lo,  1882,  in  which  I 
found  the  leading  article  devoted  to  this  subject. 

There  are  other  benefits  resulting  from  drainage,  that  we  have  not  the  time  now 
to  si>eak  of,  but  to  which  we  will  briefly  refer,  as  we  proceed  to  consider 

PRACTICAL    WORK    IN    DRAINAGE. 

In  the  construction  of  drains,  the  flrst  point  of  importance  is  the  outlet,  which 
should  be  located  so  as  to  provide  for  a  free  flow  of  the  water  away  from  it.  It 
should  be  so  located  as  to  give  necessary  depth  to  the  drain.  It  may  be  located  at 
a  point  where  the  surface  drainage  of  the  land  enters  into  a  stream,  but  it  will  msu- 
aliy  be  found  best  to  locate  the  outlet  either  above  or  below  the  natural  outlet,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  be  less  liable  to  damage  from  floods  of  water  that  may  rush 
over  the  surface  from  heavy  rainfalls,  depositing  debris  and  soil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  drain.  • 

The  location  of  an  outlet  as  indicated,  may  necessitate  deeper  digging  and  a 
little  more  labor  at  the  time,  but  it  will  more  surely  protect  against  damage.  The 
outlet  should  be  protected  by  rip-rapping  the  bank,  or  other  protection,  to  prevent 
the  tramping  of  stock.  In  thorough  work,  the  location  of  the  outlet  and  all  the 
main  drains  and  laterals,  should  be  done  with  a  level.  I  do  not  mean  that  yon 
should  necessarily  euiploy  a  civil  engineer,  which  it  might  be  well  to  do, 'if  one 
can  be  had  conveniently,  at  a  reawmable  compensation;  but  you  can  mount  a 
common  spirit  or  carpenter's  level  on  a  stafi*  and  adjust  sights  to  it,  and  with  it 
determine  pretty  accurately  the  amount  of  fall  to  be  had  in  different  directions. 
A  very  convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose — easily  adjusted  and  one  that  can 
be  used  l)y  any  man  of  ordinary  practical  skill — is  the  Sibley  level,  costing  only 
SlO  and  express  charges,  manufactured  in  New  York.  The  use  of  such  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  a  practical  man,  will  enable  him  to  plan  a  system  that  will  prove 
eificient  and  economical,  saving  many  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the  work  when  com- 
pleted. 

'j^e  plan  of  draining  a  particular  field  (if  ii  embraces  only  a  field)  or  larger 
area  of  land,  should  be  plotted  on  paper,  noting  the  fall  and  depth  of  drains  at 
different  points  and  size  of  tile  used,  for  luture  reference. 
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The  plan  adopted  should  contemplate  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  entire  plot 
of  ground — not  at  once,  unless  your  means  at  hand  justify  it,  but  by  thorough 
work,  if  it  requires  years  prospectively  to  complete  it. 

SIZES  OF  TILE. 

The  tile  in  the  main  drain  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  and  piiKS  away 
in  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  half  of  a  heavy  rain  fall. 

As  to  the  proper  sizes  to  be  used  for  a  given  number  of  acres,  depends  so  much 
upon  the  fall,  the  depth,  and  the  laying  oi  the  tile,  that  I  hardly  care  to  venture 
upon  it 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  following  sizes  for  the  number  of  acres  named 
will  approximate  it,  where  they  have  only  to  carry  the  water  that  falls  upon  the 
area  to  be  drained  :  Three-inch  will  carry  the  water  off  of  five  acres;  four-inch, 
ten  acres;  five-inch,  fifteen  acres;  six-incl^  twenty -five  acres;  seven-inch,  thirty 
acres,  and  eight-inch,  forty  acres. 

Sizes  of  tile  should  be  selected,  however,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
area  to  be  drained,  but  also  the  fall  to  be  had.  The  descent  determines  the  vel- 
ocity, other  conditions  being  equal. 

The  benefits  derived  in  laying  a  single  line  of  tile,  hits  proved  in  many  instances 
an  inducement  to  further  extend  the  work,  when  it  is  found  that  the  first  tile  laid 
is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  convey  the  water,  and  must  be  taken  up  and  replaced 
with  a  larger  tile,  with  many  regrets,  etc.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  well-matured 
plan  of  the  intended  work. 

DISTANCE   BETWEEN   DRAINS. 

In  ordinarily  porous  soil,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  sixty  feet  apart  is  suf- 
ficiently near;  in  more  retentive  clays,  they  nftd  to  be  nearer  together  in  thorough 
work.  In  fact,  the  distance  apart  depends  very  much  upon  the  depth.  There  are 
soils — the  lighter  loams — however,  upon  which  the  drains  may  be  a  much  greater 
distance  apart,  depending  upon  the 

DEPTH   OF   DRAINS. 

Upon  the  question  of  depth  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  average 
depth  of  the  work  already  done  will  not,  I  think,  exceed  thirty  inches,  and 
much  of  this  work  lies  in  the  way  of  future  progress  in  this  important  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  I  might  ask : 

Is  a  deep  soil  better  than  a  shallow  one? 

Is  it  better  to  have  the  roots  of  our  crop  near  the  surface  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  each  other  in  search  of  plant  food,  or  have  them  go  down  deep  into  the  earth 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply? 

In  considering  this  subject  of  depth  please  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  that  the  roots 
of  our  growing  crop  will  not  descend  below  the  top  line  of  saturation,  they  avoid 
going  into  the  water.  If  heavy  rainfalls  come,  filling  the  under  soil  with  water 
into  which  the  roots  have  already  descended,  and  remains  around  the  roots,  they 
soon  begin  to  decay,  and  the  plant  yellows  and  is  soon  damaged  if  not  destroyed, 
and  every  plant  aflected  will  show  the  hailing  sign  of  distress. 

Suppose  we  fix  the  minimum  depth  of  a  drain  at  three  feet  and  the  average 
depth  at  four  feet. 

Firsit.  Because  at  four  feet  the  line  of  saturation,  or  water  table,  will  be  so  far 
down  as  not  to  affect  the  surface  by  the  chilling  effects  of  evaporation. 
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Second.  Because  it  will  give  to  the  roots  an  extended  pasturage.  But  some 
party  will  say  that  the  roots  will  not  go  down  so  deep.  But  we  have  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  8.  J.  WooUey,  of  Hilliaras,  Ohio,  had  occasion  last 
year  to  take  up  a  line  of  tile  laid  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  and  replace  them  with 
a  larger  size.  The  work  was  commenced  soon  after  the  wheat  on  the  field  had 
been  harvested.  He  found  that  the  roots  of  the  wheat  had  descended  not  onlv  as 
deep  as  the  drain,  in  large  quantities,  but  were  found  matted  about  the  tile. 
Besides  I  could,  if  time  would  permit,  give  you  the  statements  of  many  others  to 
the  same  effect.  Corn  roots  have  frequently  been  traced  to  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  and  even  deeper.  Roots  of  our  tame  grasses  go  down  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  or  more,  if  the  water  table  will  admit  of  it. 

Third.  A  drain  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  will  drain  a  much  greater  width 
of  land,  and  withal,  it  is  economy  to  drain  deep  in  thorough  work.  Mr.  Arm* 
strong,  of  Rossville,  Illinois,  has  laid  within  the  past  three  years  seventy  miles  of 
tile,  maintaining  an  average  depth  of  4^  feet,  and,  in  order  to  get  his  water  out  by 
the  nearest  route,  does  not  hesitate  to^ay  his  drains  as  deep  as  nine  feet  at  some 
points.  Mr.  W.  W.  I^owe,  formerly  of  Shelbyville.  now  of  our  city,  cut  a  drain 
through  a  ridge  in  a  poor  clayey  field  that  was  reckoned  to  be  hardly  worth  culti- 
vating. The  tile  at  the  deepest  place  were  laid  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in  order  to 
drain  a  pond  of  four  acres,  lying  bevond  the  ridge  In  a  period  of  two  or  tliree 
years  he  found  that  the  soil  at  the  point  where  the  drain  was  the  deepest,  was  as 
productive  as  any  on  the  farm.  This  fact  led  him  to  thoroughly  drain  his  entire 
larm. 

Four  ffet  then  seems  to  be  the  standard  depth ;  it  can  not  be  always  had,  but 
better  to  go  deeper  than  not  so  deep  when  possible.  Depth  and  distance  between 
drains  should  bear  a  relation  to  each  other.  The  character  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  question. 

I  know  there  is  a  feeling  that  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  is  deep  enough,  and  I 
know  that  such  drains  will  do  good  service,  and  that  it  is  better  to  drain  at  that 
depth  than  not  to  drain  at  all,  but  I  iN^lieve  that  drains  at  four  feet  will  do  better. 
Theory  indicates  it,  and  practice  confirms  it. 

THE    LAYING   OF  TILE 

is  thought  to  be  a  very  simple  business.  Something  that  almost  any  one  can  do  to 
perfection,  but  it  is  not  the  case. 

Tile  should  be  laid  firmly  in  regular  line  of  descent,  if  one  tile  is  down  and 
another  up,  or  if  there  be  depressions  where  the  water  has  no  current  or  must 
rise  in  the  tile  in  order  to  flow  over  a  rise  in  the  drain  beyond,  then  silt  will  likely 
gather  at  such  points.  The  joints  should  be  close  and  even — if  tile  are  shouldered 
at  the  joints,  the  water  in  it«  flow  will  strike  across  and  retard  the  flow.  If  any 
one  is  not  certain  of  this,  let  him  go  and  watch  a  little  stream  and  not«  the 
direction  the  water  takes  when  it  strikes  against  the  bank,  and  apply  the  sama 
principle  to  water  flowing  in  a  tile  drain. 

LATERAL   OR  SIDE    DRAINS 

should  enter  the  main  drain  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  streams  with 
the  water  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  as  near  as  possible,  otherwise  if  the  water 
enters  at  a  right  angle  it  will  cut  across  the  pipe  retarding  the  flow  in  the  main 
drain,  lessening  its  capacity. 

SELECTING   TILE. 

In  the  selection  of  tile  be  careful  to  ^et  the  best.  A  tile  should  have  a  dear, 
metallic  ring  and  perfect  in  shape.  If  it  is  crooked  or  flattened,  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  drain  will  be  impaired  to  a  corresponding  extent. 


FARMEBf:     IXSTITliTE. 

For  m7  own  use  I  prefer  round  tile  for  (he  reixnn  that  I  cun  tu 
up,  HO  OS  tu  make  the  cloMMt  joint,  but  buttouied  tile  with  rnuud  c 
-eanugh. 


ant^wer  Ih.  It  the  tile  lie  Uid  bel 
..._.,  iKt,  well,  iiuf  thousnud  yenrs,  80 

I.  Mr.  Biuhniond,  iif  Uliiu,  while  on  ii  lour  to  the  KsHler 
itud  llie  fauiuuH  riihiq  of  Rplit-xuK,  and  in  Iiih  ex|)l'>riiitiiin!i  dn^ 
hiinic  a  tile  that  rhowH  no  itign^  of  ducay,  und  we  know  that  it 
ground  at  leant  1,T0<I  yeari',  wliirh  iiid ii'aten,  I  think,  nnltiL'ivnl  c 
gentleniun,  the  curroding  ham)  of  lime  will  soon  dcftniy  the  Kuiiie 
tovfl  tilt'  RlonvH  that  mark  our  lacit  reeling  plncv,  und  the  fnotprinii 
will  soun  k<  ellacird,  but  llii^  tile  we  lav  deep  and  well  will  UisC 
lateist  gen>^raliriu«.  Money  invented  in  drainu^^  will  not  only  rclu 
linndsrimir  )K-r  (rent,  hh  long  a»  we  live,  but  hIko  nur  ebiUlrcnV  chili 


to  ihnriiudhly  drain  our  L-luy  Boili?  We  know  it  will  pay  to  <tra 
KwarniM,  iiuaqd,  H|yngliH  and  muHdy  little  dntin>i  in  our  lieiiU,  bi. 
ilrain  our  olar  solid  (hat  have  a  fair  surface  draina^,  al  a  coxt  < 
per  acre?    That  ix  ihe  i)ui'i<tirin  I 

SupiMim;  we  take  ten  acrei>  of  average  clay  anil,  and  it  in  a  fair 
io  ealioiate  an  overage  yield  <if  fifteen  buahelH  per  acre  tor  five  ye 
$20  per  aero  in  draining  i(,  and  a,  fair  estiuiatc  with  like  eulture  i 
twenty-iive  bui«liela  averagie  annual  yielil  per  acre  in  a  period  <: 
difTrreni-e  in  ten  bunhelii,  which  we  will  hhv  ia  worth  $\  per  busl 
$10;  or,  to  be  sure  thai  wu  are  safe  we  will  efltiniaie  it  eiebc  bust 
in  certainly  a  very  paying  {ler  i-ent.  on  the  invtHtiuenl.  But  you 
doit?  It  is  my  ex|M'rienee  thai  it  will;  but  I  will'give  the  Htaleu 
OS  an  authorily,  Mr.  \V.  i.  Chamberlain,  tiie  Sciiretary  o£  tlie  Ohi 
AgriruKurc,  in  a  publie  uildrei>s  delivered  at  Colnmbui',  Ohio,  a 
my  hearing,  made  the  stat('nien(  -  that  hla  farm  in  (lie  Wislern 
Hia(e,  having  a  ell's*.',  n;(enlive  clay  wiil  before  ilrainage,  with  ) 
ijiannrtK,  made  in  a  run  of  five  yearri,  an,  nnnual  average  of  thi 
wheat  [II r  acre,  and  (Mr.  Chamberlain  ia  oiu' of  our  bent  praeltei 
Ihorouifil  druinagi'  he  xuiil,  I  have  made  an  averuge  in  the  past  lit 
twu  bushel"  i^r  aer.'.  John  Johnwn,  <.f  Geneva.  New  York,  b:Ld 
of  eleven  bnslnds  before  drainage,  and  forty  linHliels  per  aere  ai 
nianv  vi-arK.  Itui,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  aduillleil  that  thi.«e  uit 
wen'aHsoil. 

I  eould  name  other  initanccM  of  like  auiM'eso,  but  you  will  rem< 
«iitlinale  1  put  the  average  al  twenty-five  bushels,  and  I  believe  it 
by  Ihu  average  farmer,  and  more  (han  realiaej  by  I  he  progressive 
Hanie  difti^rence  will   be  realiiLud   in   the  inereaird  production  o 

^  ,»..K,.VJ.»  Tin   ,,1.A1..„. 

We  have  the  additional  advantage  ariaing  from  drainage  in  i 
of  the  quality  as  well  aa  an  increase  in  quantity.  Both  grain  an 
l>ctter  quality,  commanding  a  higher  price,  or  is  more  prolitabi 
sentlemen,  the  investment  of  money  in  the  thorough  drainage  o 
tl  will  pay  a  big  j^r  cenL  for  all  the  years  to  come,  and  iliu 
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During  the  pant  drj'  season  vou  have  observed  (hut  your  best  corn  wiih  over  or 
near  your  drain,  and  luany  of  thone  drainn  I  have  no  doubt  were  shallow,  but  the 
benelilK  would  hnre  been  much  greater  if  (he  rootB  had  guue  down  into  the  soil 
four  feet  deep  to  draw  on  the  moisture  aod  fertility  of  the  (-reat  storehouse  of 

In  necliuns  of  country  where  deep  thorough,  drainage  is  the  practiee  the  bene- 
fits are  mueh  greater,  but  drainage  also  lenglhenti  the  eeaEonii.  The  soil  can  be 
plowed  many  days  tiooner  and  the  warmth  of  drained  soils  hastens  germination 

'  'owlh,  which  given  time  for  early  and  full  maturity.  Let  me  in  conclnaion 
epitomize  a  part  of  tlie  lienefits  resulting  from 


id  growl 
■ieffy  epi 


Prevents  dniuugc  from  wet  weather. 

Protects  against  damage  in  dry  weather. 

It  deepens  the  soil. 

It  prevents  the  washing  of  the  soil.  4 

It  i)romDle^,.lhe  distribution  of  fertilizing  mailers  through  the  foil.* 

It  increases' the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

It  lengthens  the  season  for  labor  and  maturity  of  crops. 

It  aids  in  ihe  germination  of  the  seed,  insuring  a  good   stand  with  careful 
seeding. 

It  prevents  the  paeking  of  the  soil. 

The  soil  is  more  easily  cultivated. 

It  supplies  only  the  necessary  moisture. 

It  admits  the  necessary  air  to  the  roots. 

Prevents  the  freezing  out  ot  crops  in  winter. 

Insures  largely  the  uniformity  of  crops. 

Increases  the  yield  of  crops  fully  :J3  per  cent. 

It  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  products. 

It  improves  the  health  of  man  and  beast,  and  is  the  best  investment  of  money 
and  labor  that  can  be  made. 

Emersou  says :     "  There  are  farms  underneath  our  farms  we  know  not  of  until 
we  thoroughly  drain." 

Ques.     Is  there  any  danger  of  draining  too  much  ? 

Ans.     I  hardly  think  so. 

Ques.     How  long  before  the  drain  is  properly  put  in,  in  stiff  clay  soil,  before  we 
fully  realiie  the  benefits  of  it? 

Ans.    I  think  probably  five  years.  • 

Dr.  Brown  ihonght  that  twenty  years  would  be  more  correct. 

In  answer  to  n  question,  Mr.  Biltingsley  observed  that  he  would  not  put  tile  in 
less  than  eighteen  inches  under  any  circumstances. 

Then  quite  a  spirited  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  drains  should  be  put  in 
parallel  wijh  a  hillside,  or  straight  down  the  slope.  On  this  point  the  Institute 
seemed  pri^tty  evenly  divided.  Profs.  Ingersotl  and  Brown  took  the  latter  ground^ 
Prof.  Ingersoll  thought  that  if  the  drain  should  go  straight  down  the  slope  the  tile 
would  attract  Ihe  water  from  both  sides,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  parallel 
ivith  the  slope,  and  adduced  the  best  experiments  that  have  1>een  made  in  this 


country  and  European  countries  in  support  of  his  positi 

Ques.     What  is  the  least  possible  fall  that  should  be  tiled  on? 

Ans.     BiUingslei/—Sou>e  tile  have  been  laid  on  an  almost  level  surface. 

Adjourned  till  1:30  I'.M. 


KAKMEBS      INSTITUTE. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


By  ihe  IJoie  for  rcaiwembliiig  in  the  tifCcrnuon  tho  atlcndant.'e  v 
that  of* Wednesday,  ihu  Inrge  iiortli  court  riium  bi>ing  coDifortHbly  I 
afternoon.  Tho  Hpenking  wns  fully  up  to  the  Btandiird  of  Wediiesi 
lertiial  point  of  tigw,  bei^ides  being  mciiv  hllllln^oul^  (lie  audietiue  bi 
aliDiiKl  cuiiliniiouH  upruar,  vithcr  by  the  splonilid  hiu  made  by  the  : 
ficlrcH  or  liy  others  wlio  uxertoil  Uienisotws  lo  iiinko  the  id'oning 
«f  all. 

■alli'd  lo  iinltT,  tlie  <'hoir,  willi  organ  iu'eompii 


i  Hl™«y*'fiml  in  ib'j'f!T>i.k'oj''  l"if"' 


FKlCDiSG  .\.yU  BREKDING. 


Mr.   Preiidml,   Ijadier  aid  Gentltmen: 

1  iii-e>)  scarcely  takt^  tiiiia  to  i-all  your  atleiiliun  to  the  fact 
progri'Kiirc  am: ;  thai  the  prnblemi'  of  the  day  are  rapidly  solvL'd,  nni 
obtuiiieil  ill  tli^  vork  ninl  ilie  diwiiiliDe  and  furro  expeadeil,  are  but 
tal  laid  up — «i  niuch  ffsurved  power  i.iiiwni  away  to  be  U!wd  or 
Each  liiicct'eding  vear  brin^  with  il  grnvor  tiiiceliniis  ii>  be  sellleil  b 
forces  of  kiiowleUge,  or  wience  and  exiHTieiiw,  and  to-<laj  wilnen 
ever  before,  lbe.ie  wedded  wurkerx  in  eiuhiisiaHtie  union  travelhiK  i 
way  and  giving  valuable  leFwunn.  Tiuie  was,  when  there  wan  eunHic 
(wo  gallant  wurken;  mid  earh  had  ils  g^ilnxy  of  adhenrnlH;  tiieh  il 
calen  M  clnint  all  eieellencc,  all  virCiiev  for  iw  own,  and  nil  fuullK  fi 

Thix  day  ii<  happily  well  over;  nnit  when  we  Uava  Keen  sneh  ; 
Boyul  .XgricuUiiral  Society  of  Kngland  adupting  an  its  motto  (hiri 
■*'  I*Taclice  with  Scieniv,"  w«  might  feel  that  the  biitlie  wan  waning. 
Kuch  men  a^  lluoiphri'y  Ilavev,  and  Liubig.  in  Kurope,  aii'l  late 
Prof.  KamuelJuhu.'on,  of  Yale 'College,  and  l>n>f.  Stover,  of  Harva 
of  younger,  but  no  lew  cnlhiiHiu«tic  wurkera;  1  nay  when  we  «ee  kui' 
out  of  tJieir  lulwral^irk'H  and  claMping  haiidx  with  the  fnrmerH  of  th 
ing  to  help  them  and  to  milve  nime  of  the  perple;cinL'  problems,  it  hi 
we  uluiiild  all  rejoice,  a)fl,  advuneiiig,  meet  them  at  li'ast  half  way,  i 
mite  of  experii'iiee  to  the  general  fund,  umim  in  ilie  great  mlvaiie; 
line.  To-day  we  have  uiet  to  tlo  ih«  work  -to  take  up  Rrime  of  I 
and  by  diwuwdoD  to  throw  all  poiwiblc  light  upon  them,  ^nny  of 
are  those  that  have  ciignged  the  attention  of  farmers  for  many  a  dei 
whiel.  I  propose  to  dwell  upon  iit  one  that  lin^  had  much  written  i 
the  last  ueveiily-tlve  years.  In  fact,  il  has  lieen  a  prominent  i[iit 
when  the  queHtion  of  proJh  Ui  the  farmer  has  been  coiwideri'd.  Mn 
into  the  error  of  xupposin);  that  theie  qnetitionH,  when  once  discusj 
are  dUpoxed  of  forever.  Ilow  great  the  niiHtakc '.  F'ifty  vearri  ago 
anil  the  canal  packet  were  the  convenient  iniMics  of  iravef ;  twenty-i 
the  owner  of  stock  in  thene  lines  would  prefer  to  dispose  of  it,  and 
directionn.  Why?  The  trannportation  question  hoe  undergone  a  woi 
and  even  nou-  It  is  not  m  a  settled  xtate. 

In  1855,  the  tallow-dip  and  the  lard  or  whale-oil  lamp,  gave  out 
sickly   glimmer.    The   geologist   began   looking  around   untl   soon 
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light"  in  the  form  of  iramense  nnderground  reservoirs,  and  the  world  reveled  iir 
the  new-found  luxury.  Some  navant  nhook  his  head  ominouBly  and  eaid — "Thi» 
may  soon  give  out."  "Some  wells  have  already  failed."  Edison  and  others  step  to« 
the  front  with  a — "Let  us  utilize  the  electric  fluid  which  is  all  about  us  and  can  be 
§0  easily  obtained."  • 

You  all  know  its  success  to-day  and  the  probable  brighter  future.  Wa«  the 
problem  of  furnishing  the  world  with  light  solved  when  "tallow-dips"  were  in  the 
ascendency  and  the  neighbors  went  long  distances  to  borrow  fire  if  perchance  their 
own  went  out? 

Was  it  solved  wlifn  the  great  reservoirs  of  coal  oil  were  discovered?  Iluge 
cisterns  formed  by  nature  in  ages  agone  for  the  benefit  of  this  enlightened  age?  Ib 
it  solved  with  the  advent  of  electric  light?     Who  shall  tell ! 

The  problem  of  meat  production  is  one  of  those  great  questions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  agriculturists.  This  has  been  agita- 
ted, discussed  and  considered  settled  for  different  States  and  localities,  several  times 
in  the  last  century.  A  question  might  be  considered  settled  if  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  were  not  changed,  but  as  1  said  at  the  outset,  "this  is  an  age  of  pro- 
gress." Progress  implies  change,  and  as  we  can  not  always  force  these  changes,  it 
behooves  farmers,  as  well  as  men  in  trade,  to  keep  their  eyes  wide  open  and  to  work 
understand  ingly.  So  surely  as  water  finds  its  level  and  seeks  an  outlet  at  the 
lowest  point,  if  there  ha  an  opening;  just  so  sure  do  the  commodities  of  production 
by  the  greatly  increased  and  cheapened  facilities  of  transjiortation/seek  the  highest 
market,  and  tend  to  lower  the  prices  in  these  markets,  while  by  the  shipments  the 
home  markets  are  raised  in  price. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Englisfi  and  Scottish  farmers  rested  securely  on  the  results  or 
meat  production  as  determined  by  the  then  existing  conditions.  Science  joins 
hands  with  the  farmer,  and  refrigerating  compartments  are  fitted  up  which  carry 
meat  to  Liverpool  in  a  fresh  condition  and  without  taint.  Only  five  years  had 
passed  and  the  whole  English  jiublic  were  torn  up  over  the  project  of  having  un- 
limited quantities  of  fresh  meat  and  beeves,  alive,  thrust  upon  their  market  by 
their  American  cousins. 

The  press  of  the  country  was  awakened.  Commissioners  were  sent  over  to  spy 
out  the  land  and  to  see  if  the  wild  stories  ^hich  had  been  wafted  across  the  At- 
lantic, of  immense  areas  where  cheap  meat  could  be  produced,  were  true;  and 
whether  there  was  really  as  much  danger  as  was  anticipated.  The  English  farmers- 
knew  full  well  what  was  the  key-stone  to  their  whole  system  of  successful  agricul- 
ture. It  was  "  breeding  and  feeding ; "  and  when  the  cheap  meat  from  the  Western 
Continent  was  introduced  and  this  factor  in  their  work  was  likely  to  be  seriously 
disabled,  they  were  astonished  and  almost  panic  stricken  over  the  aspect  of  a  ques- 
tion they  had  long  ago  considered  settled. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette,  edited  by  the  ablest  men,  said  January  29, 1877  :  "A 
panic  has  almost  been  caused  by  the  sale  of  this  beef,  which  is  pronounced  better 
than  home  produce."  The  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  of  about  the  same  date, 
said  :  "  The  importation  of  meat  from  America  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
at  the  farmstead,  at  the  markets  ordinary,  and  in  all  places  where  agriculturists  do 
congregate,  and  is  the  new  element  introduced  into  stock  breeders*  calculations;, 
the  new  year  opens  with  an  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  meat  market,  and 
already  the  gloomy  prophets  oi  evil  are  predicting  a  time  of  increased  distress 
when  the  English  farmers'  last  resource  shall  be  taken  from  him." 

This  pha.se  of  the  question  has  become  somewhat  modified.  England  and  the 
Canadas  have  passed  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cattle,  for  pro- 
tection from  cattle  disease  known  to  exist  on  our  shores.  This  is  legitimate,  but 
answers  the  purpose  equally  as  well,  to  shut  out  the  importation  of  most  of  the 
American  beeves  which  would  be  shipped  alive.  Thus  Americans  are  restricted 
to  the  trade  in  dressed  meats  almost  exclusively.  Competition  has  arisen,  or  is- 
likely  to  arise,  from  other  quarters.  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  and  Australia  each  have 
an  eye  on  good  markets,  and  their  farmers,  too,  are  seeking  for  opportunites  to- 
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make  money;  so,  from  thepe  dintant  countries,  have  cnrgoee  of  drensed  meats  been 
•ent  to  English  consumers.  The  Danish  provinces  have  caught  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  send  many  of  their  cattle  to  these  marts  of  trade,  and  we  are  told  tliat 
they  are  doing  better  in  the  qu,ality  of  stock  presented  to  the  buyer  each  year. 
Americans  can  rest  on  the  honor  of  being  first  in  this  trade,  but  can  not  control  it. 
We  mi^st  compete  with  other  producers. 

These  questions  of  consumption  and  transportation,  of  export  and  import,  are 
erave  ones,  and  the  fluctuations  constantly  going  on;  and  the  demands  of  one  class 
for  protraction  by  tariif,  and  of  other  classes  for  the  removal,  together  with  the  con- 
stant tinkering  of  the  laws  relating  to  export  and  import,  only  prove  to  us  more 
conclusively  how  far  from  being  settled  are  these  great  questions,  which  touch  with 
vital  importance  our  producing  classes. 

[kSpeakingof  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to  grain  export,  and  effect  of  cheap- 
ening transportation  of  12  cents  from  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool.] 

I  think  you  will  thus  see  that  a  large  amount  of  good  common  sense  must  be 
used  by  the  agriculturist — much  more  than  would  at  fir^st  glance  appear  to  be 
neceH;*ary.  When  we  take  up  this  matter  of  breeding  in  the  abstract,  we  find  that 
for  a  man  to  succeed  he  must  have  special  qualifications,  and,  ■ 

First.  lie  must  be  a  man  with  a  critical  eye;  one  who  is  quick  to  perceive 
Blight  differences  in  form  and  general  make-up.  He  must  not  be  of  that  class  of 
persons  who  always  have  the  best  horse,  the  best  cow,  pig,  or  sheep.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  be  one  who  can  see  a  defect  in  his  own  animals  as  well  as  in  his 
neighbors',  else  how  can  he  coriect  present  defects  in  the  future. 

S(r.(j7id.  He  must  be  a  man  capable  of  having  and  holding  to  an  ideal.  But 
what  is  an  ideal?  says  one.  It  is  to  have  in  jtour  ** mind's  eye"  a  pattern  which 
you  wish  to  duplicate  by  your  work,  and  such  an  ideal  will  always  be  the  best  ani- 
mal you  have  ever  seen,  or  a  combination  produced  from  parts  of  several.  I  have 
said  he  should  be  a  man  who  can  not  only  have,  but  liold  to  an  ideal,  i.  e.,  he  must 
not  be  constantly  changing  his  mind.  The  good  calf  of  this  yeju  must  be  the  good 
calf  of  next  year.  The  defect  of  to-day  must  be  the  defect  for  all  time,  if  one 
would  succeed.  Our  motto  should  be,  "Fix  a  standard;  place  it  high;  main- 
tain it." 

Third,  He  must  be  a  man  of  cxcelknt  judgment,  and  this  must  be  shown  in 
his  first  and  subsequent  selections  of  stock  to  breed  from.  Again,  he  must  have 
keenness  of  perception  and  decision  in  regard  to  the  coupling  of  animals  to  reach 
the  host  results.  But  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  this  objection,  that  all  men  are 
not  well  qualified  for  this  especial  work.  All  men  could  not,  if  they  would,  breed 
pure  bred  stock.  We  grant  all  this  and  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  to 
attempt  breeding  pure  bred  stock. 

Our  breeders  should  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

First.    Those  who  have  the  ability  and  can  succeed  in  pure  stock;  and, 

St'cimd.  Those  who  are  not  so  well  calculated  for  that  work,  but  can,  when  sup- 
plied at  reasonable  prices,  with  good,  pure  bred  males,  improve  their  herds  in 
quality  in  a  few  years  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  They  may  never  attain  to  the 
highest  type  of  animal,  but  can  improve  the  milk  production,  or  the  size  of  the 
animal,  its  early  maturity,  etc.,  as  a  male  of  one  kind  or  another  is  purchased,  so 
that  the  real  money  value  of  the  herd  can  be  increased,  and. the  profits,  too 

It  costs  very  little  more  to  keep  a  cow  that  will  produce  400  pounds  of  butter 
a  year  than  it  does  to  keep  one  that  produces  but  200  and  is  dry  four  months  in 
the  year.  It  costs  but  little  more  to  keep  a  brt^ed  of  hogs  that  will  make  ten 
pounds  of  pork  from  a  bushel  of  good  corn  than  it  does  to  have  razor  backs  that 
do  not  produce  five  pounds  from  the  same  feed  and  are  never  fat  until  two  years  old. 
It  coHts but  little  more  to  keep  a  well-bred  one-half  or  seven-eights  short  horn  or 
Hereford  bteer  than  it  doc^s  a  miserable  scrub,  and  the  former  at  two  years  old  is 
ready  for  market,  with  more  pounds  of  merchantable  beef  than  can  be  put  on  the 
latter  at  four  years  old.  This  work  every  farmer  can  do — yes,  should  do.  It  is 
his  duty  to  himself,  his  locality  and  the  State.     On  the  other  hand  we  have  those, 
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a  gallant  few,  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  prodaction  of  the  liigher  types,  and  our 
eyes  are  feaeted  each  Buccessive  year  by  the  exhibitions  they  make  at  our  State  and 
local  fairs.  Theirs  is  a  noble  work.  It  is  no  easy  task-  they  have  undertaken,  a9 
the  higher  the  type  of  animals  in  their  herd.^the  more  careful  must  he  their  work 
and  the  more  slow  their  progress.  A  single  mistake  in  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  of  the  herd  may  be  a  serious  loss,  not  only  in  deteriorating  offspring  and 
consequent  money  value,  but  in  his  reputation  as  a  breeder.  Thesi*  high  f>'pes 
have  been  attained  by  the  most  careful  work— in  many  instance.*;  by  close  or 
in-breeding  to  fix  and  make  strong  certain  ])oints  whii-h  the  owner  wished  to  bring 
out  prominent.  After  this  they  have  followed  breeding  from  animals  that  hav»» 
had  somewhat  close  affinities,  sometimes  called  line  breeding.  In  this  sonic  per- 
sons have  supposed  that  they  must  succeed  if  at  all.  One  must  rememl>er  that  un- 
desirable characters  and  diseases  are  transmitted  just  as  surely  a.s  the  desirable 
ones,  and  may  only  be  lying  dormant  in  the  system,  waiting  for  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  development. 

They  must  also  remember  that  whatever  intensifies  an  element  of  beauty  in  the 
form,  or  of  quality  in  the  animal  in  some  other  direction— as  milk  production  in 
the  cow,  speed  or  strength  in  the  horse,  or  character  of  fleece  in  the  sheep— will 
just  as  surely  intensify  and  strengthen  any  weakness  or  tendency  to  disease.  On 
this  point  permit  me  to  quote  Prof.  Sturtevant,  late  of  Massaelwisetts,  but  now  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Ex.  Station.     He  says : 

"So  far  as  we  have  the  facts  in  regard  to  breeding,  it  is  found  that  crossing  pro- 
duces variation,  and  that  by  taking  this  variation,  by  selecting,  we  can  [)roance 
particular  results.  Crossing  also  produces  strength.  In-breeding  Ih  productive  of 
weakness.  I  have  practiced  it  closelv  on  my  farm,  with  common  fowl  and  with 
Ayrshire  cattle.  With  the  commit  fowl  I  reached  perfection  of  eolor,  form, 
plumage  and  size;  but  the  result  was  in-fecundity,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  practice.  My  in-breeding  of  .\yrshires  began  in  1870.  There  has  bcvn  an 
improvement  every  year,  but  »n  late  y»»ars  it  has  been  very  diificuit  to  maintain 
the  color,  the  tendency  being  strongly  toward  a  light  color  or  fading  ouL  The 
calves  show  more  and  more  weakness. 

"You  will  thus  see  that  improvement  is  variation  more  or  less  gradual,  and  is 
largely  under  the  control  of  man  within  certain  limits.  The  elements  which  are 
brought  to  bear  in  this  work  are  climate,  food  and  habit,  as  determined  by  the  law« 
of  heredity.  You  are  all  conversant  with  the  ditFerences  between  the  cost  of  keeping 
animals  in  a  sheltered  pen  or  place,  or  in  having  them  exposed  to  storms  of  wintl 
and  rain.  There  have  oeen  very  few  exact  experiments  on  this  point.  Prof.  E.  M. 
Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  experimented  with  pig.s,  and  with  the 
following  result: 

FIVE  •  VliiS   IX-IKK)R.S. 

Numhern.  1         2         ^5         4         o 

Beginning  weight 272    240    r>58     275     226 

Ending  weight 435     404     424     439     o62 


Average  gain,  1()2.6  pound  for  each. 


163     164     166     164     150 


FIVE    PICS   OUT   OK    DOORS. 

yambers.  12         3  4  5 

Beginning  weight 244    229  240  252  285 

Ending  weight 401     366  372  369  409 

157     137  123  117  124 
Average  gain,  131.6  pounds  for  each. 
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"Difference  in  the  favor  of  shelter  »hirty-one  pounds  weight  of  pork  for  each 
animal.  To  quote  the  results  of  weighed  feed  consumed  we  have:  The  average 
amount  of  food  consumed  for  a  pound  increase,  when  no  bran  was  given,  was, 
in-doors,  5.19  pounds  corn  ;  out  doors,  5.50  pounds.  When  fed  with  bran,  in-doore, 
corn  4.5G,  bran  70;  out  doors,  corn  5.78  pounds,  bran  83;  or  those  in-doors  made 
10.87  pounds  of  pork  from,  one  bushel  of  corn  (56  pounds  shelled),  and  those  out 
doors  made  10.21  pounds. 

"This  is  but  one  instance  where  the  effect  of  climate  is  practically  shown  in 
dollars  and  cents.  If  a  man  is  feeding  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  the  shelter  will  make 
a  difference  of  Gr'O  uounds  of  pork  when  he  goes  to  market,  and  this,  at  five  cent» 
j>er  pound,  equals  $1^3  to  place  on  the  credit  side  of  a  bank  account.  Really  in 
this  experiment  the  climate  and  foml  are  somewhat  inseperable,  as  the  animals  in 
each  instance  were  fed  all  the  food  that  they  could  digest  and  a^imilate.  Then 
this  variation,  if  begun  and  retrograde  for  a  series  of  years,  by  the  laws  of  inherit- 
ance will  become  st)  fixed  that  a  whole  breed  may  become  dwarfed  or  affected  by 
it.  Plenty  of  good  food,  warm  shelter  and  good  care  will  make  each  succeeding 
calf  or  lamb  better  than  its  dam,  unless  by  some  mistake  in  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  breeding  the  offspring  resemble  some  remote  ancestor  of  inferior  qusuity. 
This  in  turn  oufjht  to  produce  an  animal  as  good  as  itself  or  better,  and  then  the 
application  of  food  and  care  will  improve  this  and  go  on  for  each  succeeding 
generation  until  the  highest  limit  known  is  reached.  Many  farmers  expect  the 
name  of  the  breed  to  do  the  improving,  and  heap  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the 
bree«ler  because  an  animal  in  their  hands  has  not  done  well,  and  because  their  calves 
and  lambs  are  not  tine  as  those  of  other  men.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  half 
"the  breed  lies  in  the  mouth,"  and  that  there  is  no  true  excellence  without  care 
and  labor.  Others  again  are  looking  for  some  great  spasmodic  variation  which 
may  be  seized  upon  and  will  bring  them  wealth  and  renown.  Such  men  very 
rarely  succeed.  Tiiey  are  waiting  for  the  grand  prize  in  a  lottery,  which  they  wifl 
never  realize.  Better  plod  along  and  climb  upward  a  step  at  a  time,  putting  each 
foot  in  turn  upon  every  round  of  the  ladder  of  experience.  Prof.  Wiles,  m  his 
admirable  book  on  stock-breeding,  very  neatly  sums  up  this  whole  matter  when  he 
says:  'Aside  from  the  agencies  that  are  made  use  of  in  improving  the  qualities 
of  animals,  (referring  to  food  and  care,)  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  variation,  the  art  of  breeding  may  be  epitomized  in  the  one  word, 
'selection,'  which  involves  the  application  of  every  estivblished  principle  of  prac- 
tice, and  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  every  peculiarity  of  form.' " 

This  matter  of  sidection  does  not  apply  solely  to  the  herd,  but  takes  a  broader 
range — the  stleclion  of  a  breed  for  a  specific  locality  and  purpose.  Many  fail  to 
see  the  proper  connection  between  these  two,  and  select  the  breed  adapted  for  their 
particular  purjx^se,  but  find  too  late  that  they  are  very  poorly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed.  On  the  other  hand  an 
occasional  man  en's  in  the  opposite  direction  and  gels  the  breed  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  place,  but  not  the  one  that  is  best  for  his  purpose. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  intelligent 
breeding.  There  nre  many  questions  that  come  into  practice,  and  which  could 
not  possibly  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  time.  Of  such  a 
character  are  the  questions  relating  to  pedigrees  and  ancestry,  line  breeding  as  a 
consequent  to  improvement — stairsen  or  breeding  back  as  a  trouble  in  cross-breed- 
ing, or  in  uniting  families  not  related.  The  influence  of  previous  birth  upon  sub- 
Kequent  ones  as  giving  more  or  less  resemblance  of  later  offspriiu"  to  former  ones. 
The  influence  ot  surroundings  before  the  birth  of  an  animal,  duAg  the  formation 
period,  including  the  effects  of  nutrition  and  in-nutriti<m,  etc.,  etc. 

Time  would  not  allow  of  taking  up  these  and  other  equally  important  ques- 
tions in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  greatest  of  care  should  be  exercised  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  you  have  this  important  work  in  hand. 

Remove  all  untoward  influences,  not  because  they  as  a  rule  affect  your  animals, 
-but  because  you  ought  to  remove  all  exceptions  from  the  lists  in  your  work.     In 
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this,  remember  that  succcas  is  attained  at  the  cont  of  unceasing  vigilance.  ▲ 
few  words  in  regard  to  feeding  and  I  am  done.  Indeed  I  have  scarcely  more  thaa 
time  to  outline  what  I  would  like  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  subject  of  Animal 
Physiology  has  been  studied  of  late  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  digestiTe 
system  under  certain  foods,  and  to  see  how  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  ex- 
cretion were  carried  on.  Cattle  foods  have  been  analyzed  to  see  what  substances 
were  contained  therein  and  then  these  questions  wer>  asked:  What  per  cent,  of 
this  element  or  of  that  is  assimilated?  makes  beef  or  mutton,  milk  or  water? 
What  per  cent,  is  indigestible  and  is  thrown  oft'  by  the  pystem?  What  elements 
besides  these  indigestible  substances  are  thrown  ofl*  or  excreted  by  the  system  by 
the  kidneys  or  otherwise?  To  answer  these  and  other  questions  re<iuired  neveral 
series  of  experiments  of  the  most  close  and  searching  character.  The  chemists 
weighed  and  anylized  the  excretion  from  the  body  and  stood  ready  to  tell  about 
the  waste  and  the  quality  of  food  consumed.  The  other  persons  attended  to  the 
weighing  of  all  food,  litter,  and  the  animals.  The  results  of  these  exi)erinicntM 
are  embodied  in  a  seriis  of  tables.  From  what  1  have  just  said  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  any  intelligent  and  rational  system  would  consist  in  giving  to  eaek 
animal  a  single  article  of  food,  or  a  ration  containing  a  oumbinatioti  of  eleinenui, 
which  would  produce  the  bent  results,  and  that  those  results  for  jirofit  <l«'pend  on: 
Ist,  the  character  of  the  food;  2d,  it**  digestibility,  and  Hd,  the  value  of  tli«f 
manure.  Although  the  chemist  will  name  over  to  you  a  large  list  of  subsiancus 
found  in  foods,  yet  these  are  reducible  to  three  groups,  known  respectively  as: 

1st.     Albuminoids  or  Proteids,  containing  it  in  some  form,  N.  C".  H.  and  O. 

2d.     Nou- Albuminoids  or  Carbo-hydrates,  containing  (\  H   and  (). 

3d.     Fats,  another  form  of  combination  C.  H.  and  (>. 

The  first  class  of  elements  is  largely  used  to  build  up  the  muscles — the  tlisli. 
The  last  two  group.s  are  largely  the  elements  that  go  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
and  produce  the  fat.  Food  then,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  feeding  rcsultj*, 
should  contain  these  groups  of  substances  in  fair  and' proper  proportions. 

For  an  example,  good  timothy  hay  may  be  taken.  This  shows  that  in  every 
100  pounds  we  have  8(5.5  pounds  of  dry  matter;  that  this  Contains: 

Protein  or  albun>inoids (5.2  Ibn. 

Fat 1.7  Ibft. 

Carbo-hydrates 45.8  Ibn. 

Crudefiber , 28.9  lb«. 

Ash :i.y  lbs. 


8(>.5  lbs. 


A  fair  feeding  of  this  will  keep  an  animal  from  failing  in  flesh,  and  is  t^tis  a 
nearly  perfect  food,  provided  no  extra  demand  is  made  on  the  system  in  any  way. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  more  albumen  is  demanded,  and  something  containing 
this,  as  some  ration  of  grain  is  udded  and  less  hay  consumed,  and  thus  the  propor- 
tion between  the  albuminoid  food  and  uon-all)uminoids  is  changed. 

I  have  said  that  the  value  of  any  system  of  feeding  depends  on  the  digestibility 
of  the  food  as  well  as  its  character.  If  the  latter  were  the  only  factor  required  !• 
work  out  the  result,  it  would  be  an  easy  problem.  By  experiment  it  baa  bees 
found  that  the  digestibility  of  foods  and  of  elements  in  foods  differs  greatly  is 
different  animals,  and  in  the  same  animals  under  varying  circumptancen.  Aver- 
aging a  large  number  of  these  experiments,  we  find  for  hay  (tiuiothy)  as  before, 
that  the  dige8tibi||ity  of  the  elements  is  as  follows: 

Bu.        Home, 

Protein  Alb 57  62  per  ceoi. 

Fat 4(5  20  per  cent. 

Non.  Alb.— Carb.-Hy • 63  56  per  cent. 

Crude  Fiber 58  42pQrooiiL 
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On  an  »»ef*^  you  will  see  that  only  about  one-hnU  o 
timothy  baj  ia  capable  of  being  anHioi  i  ]  nted  and  taken  into 

When  we  take  up  the  more  concentrated  toode,  as  comi 
and  the  tike,  we  find  them  much  richer  in  proportion  to  we 
ble.     At  the  tUk  of  being  tedioiix,  I  will  take  yon  over  com 

Oermtm  ] 

Total  dry  matter 90. 

Protein 15. 

Fat 3.. 

Non.  Alb 70. 


C.  Fiber 

Digentibility 

Protein 

Fat 

Non.  Alb 

Crude  Fiber 

When  we  compare  these  results  we  fee  two  thin^  promii 
ferent  quantities  of  each  eifment;  eeeoiid,  the  different  rj 
account  of  the  different  Eorms  of  food. 

Theue  are  but  a  few  of  the  lessons  that  we  must  noon  lei 
to  succeed. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  atludeil  was  the  volue  of  tl 
portion  of  the  problem  too  often  not  taken  into  account.     I 

in  proportion  to  the  others,  the  excrement,  both  liquid  ar 
result  in  iucrea^^  value  of  thoae  eubstancefi  for  improvi 
rough  and  rendv  style  of  .Ymerican  farming  we  have  ignorei 
The  fertilizers  have  been  considered  rubbish  to  be  burned- 
nearest  brook  to  be  washed  away.     Now,  we  are  ready  U 


cial  fertilizers  lu  replace  those  wasted  in  days  gone  by, 
farmers  have  been  through  this  same  experience,  and  ton 
their  experiment  etaliuns  are  at  work  on  these  protlems  am 


!>■, 


"his  work  and  its  results  have  been  the  result  of  hut  a 
In  1852,  Dr.  Wolff  took  charge  of  the  first  expcrii 


John)H)D,  in  the  10th  re^iort  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  £ 
work  was  "  the  feeding  of  sheep  to  ascertain  the  best  sustai 
b»tt  combination  of  food  for  simply  maintaining  the  weig 
mature  eh ck: p.  In  ISTo,  thirteen  stations  were  at  work  on 
feeding,  studying  the  scientific  phases  of  the  question. 

These  men  wished  to  know  how  much  of  the  food  built  i 
much  went  to  waste.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  letting  oi 
etant  and  increasing  one  or  more  of  the  others.  What  eleii 
portion  of  each  are  best  for  animals  at  rest,  at  work,  or  in  t 
These  questions  have  been  approiimntel^  answered,  and  tab 
little  manual  with  full  explanations,  entitled  "Manual  of  ( 
Armsbv,  of  (he  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  We  may 
be  ready  to  take  up  and  utilize  the  knowled^  given  in  this 
but  remember  that  this  question  of  "  breeding  and  feeding 
to-day  in  our  circumstances,  may  require  to  be  settled  in  thi 
circumstances  very  soon,  and  in  the  light  of  all  the  science 
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bear  upon  it.  There  is  an  economical  feeding  and  a  wasteful  fccdingj  and,  although 
the  wasteful  feeder  does  not  lose  all,  if  he  carefully  cares  for  his  manures,  yet  the 
chances  arc  that  the  cureless,  wasteful  feeder  is  the  man  who  moves  his  stables  to 
get  them  away  from  his  manure  pile;  or  he  has  built  his  barn  so  that  the  yard 
runs  to  a  stream,  thus  giving  him  good  surface  drainage  for  his  fertilizers. 

Our  country  is  largely  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  all-important  question  for 
each  farmer  present  to  answer  is,  "  am  I  going  to  iissiist  to  make  the  future  more 
bright  and  more  prosperous  than  the  past?  liemember  that  you  are  the  producers^ 
of  our  land.  If  you  can  make  an  increase  of  50  pounds  on  every  stPer  you  turn  from 
the  farm  with  no  greater  outlay,  that  this  represents  a  sum  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, will  make  a  fine-showing.  Calf,  10  months  old,  cost  4 J  cents  per  pound,, 
brought  $39.50. 

If  you  can  so  fertilize  and  till  your  fields  as  to  raise  2  bushels  more  of  wheats 
or  5  of  corn,  per  acre,  you  have  done  a  noble  work ;  and  one,  which  if  extended 
over  our  State,  would  represent  an  increase  in  money  value  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  means  an  increased  bank  account  for  some — better  buildings  for  others,  more 
home  comforts  and  perhaps  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  means  the  extra 
amount  to  send  a  eon  or  a  daughter  away  to  school,  and  thus  to  give  them  better 
advantages  than  you  possessed  where  you  were,  and  the  loss  of  which  you  feel  so 
keenly,  now.  With  more  of  these  comforts  and  privileges,  we  should  have  a  lesH- 
number  of  our  young  people  leaving  the  farms. 

With  this  new  era  of  farmers'  institutes,  farmers'  clubs  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions generally,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  none  but  good  improved  stock  upon  every 
farm,  the  farms  soon  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  production,  and  the  farmers'* 
sons  and  daughters  educated  in  the  best  industrial  colleges  in  our  land. 

Ques.     Have  you  ever  experimented  in  feeding  hay  to  hogs  in  winter? 

Ans.  No  sir;  but  I  have  seen  it  done.  Clover  hay  will  keep  hogs  very  welL 
It  cf»ntains  albuminates,  which  they  need  and  want. 

Ques.     Is  there  or  not  feeding  qualities  in  corn  cobs? 

Ane.  In  the  cob  itself  there  are  some  feeding  qualities.  The  crude  fibre  hajv 
the  same  elements  in  it  as  starch  or  sugar. 

Jesse  yewaorn.     Would  you  advise  feeding  hogs  three  times  a  day? 

Ans.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  fat  animals  would  lie 
quietly,  probably  a  late  morning  and  early  evening  feed  would  be  sufiicient. 

Ques.     A  great  many  of  our  fine  hogs  break  down;  what  shall  be  done? 

Ans.     Feed  them  bone— ground  bone;  wheat  bran  is  very  good  for  that. 

Ques.  There  is  a  belief  among  many  farmers  that  high  feeding  among  swine 
is  the  cause  of  hog  cholera. 

Ans.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  that,  provided  you  use  good  sanitary 
measures. 

In  thiH  same  connection  the  question  was  asked  whether  filth  in  the  pen  was 
not  the  cauj-e  of  hog  cholera,  and  the  professor  answered  that  he  thought  nol^ 
though  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  caused  from  other  sources. 

Ques,     l3o  you  consider  fat  a  disease? 

Ans.     No  sir. 

Ques.  There  is  an  impression  among  farmers  that  ringing  is  the  cause  of 
cholera ;  that  it  prevents  the  hog  from  obtaining  some  necessary  elements  while 
feeding. 

Ans.     No  sir;  I  don't  think  that's  the  cause,  or  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

After  several  other  questions  and  answere  on  this  subject,  the  professor  at  length 
said  that  carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  substances  to  kill  the  germs  of  hog  cholera 
when  given  in  minute  quantities. 

Then  came  a  song : 

"  Take  the  spade  of  perseverance. 
Spade  the  field  of  progress  wide,' '  etc. 

Joel  8.  Davis  then  introduced  C.  L.  Whitney,  of  Cincinnati,  who  proceeded  to- 
giye  an  exceedingly  interesting  address,  which  we  give  in  substance  as  follows: 
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Mr,  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  no  speech  written  out  for  the  occasion.  Born  a  farmer's  child,  reared  a 
farmer's  son,  and  spending  the  larger  proportion  of  my  life  in  clone  communion  with 
nature's  ways,  learning  nature's  laws,  I  have  come  to  regard  the  farm  as  among 
the  chief  institutions  of  our  nation.  I  do  not  come  before  you  to  think  for  you.  1 
<;ou1d  not,  consistently  with  the  teachings  of  my  entire  lifetime,  for  I  never  allowed 
man  to  think  for  me;  I  will  never  allow  woman  to  think  for  me.  Then  I  could 
not  consistently  come  before  this  intelligent  audience,  presuming  for  one  moment 
to  think  for  them,  for  I  believe,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  every  man 
to  think  for  himself,  and  of  every  woman  to  think  for  herself.  [Applause.]  I  come 
before  you  to  set  you  to  thinking.  You  have  heard  that  we  have  relative  posi- 
tions. Out  of  these  relative  positions  grow  relative  duties,  and  out  of  these  duties 
.^row  respor^ibilities.  Such  a  thing  as  an  independent  man  God  never  made.  The 
material  wealth  of  the  world  comes  chiefly  from  the  farmer's  hands.  lie  must 
needs  employ  the  wealth  that  comes  from  the  mines  and  the  products  of  the 
manufactory.  But  until  the  farmer  had  first  sought  the  soil  and  planted  the  tiny 
.seetl  and  carefully  reared  the  tender  blade  and  gathered  in  the  harvest,  there  lacked 
the  material  for  manufacturing  into  food  and  clothes. 

Right  here  let  me  allude  to  this  great  question  of  transportation  and  the 
farmer's  interest  in  it.  When  we  ship  our  wool  eastward  we  are  shipping  raw 
material  in  its  crudest  form,  then  when  a  manufactured  article  comes  back  we  pur- 
chase it  in  an  improved  form.  Instead,  then,  of  shipping  the  raw  material,  manu- 
facture it  at  home  and  ship  the  manufactured  surplus  When  you  ship  real  cloth 
yon  ship  brains,  the  muscle  and  labor  that  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture. 

Another  question ;  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  that  business  is  booming 
"wrhen  the  productive  industries  come  prominently  before  the  world.  This  i^  what 
is  known  in  Michigan  a«  hard  times.  Soon  after  these  hard  times  pass,  we  begin 
to  see  these  factories  starting.  By  and  by  there  begins  to  be  a  movement  in  busi- 
ness circles  and  somebody  says,  "  Business  is  booming."  Have  heard  the  expres- 
sion for  a  long  time  but  gave  it  but  little  thought;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  one 
of  your  Hoosier  gentlemen  going  to  Kentucky  with  me,  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  known  what  it  did  mean.  I  was  in  your  State  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
^t»  I  always  bring  rain  when  I  go  anywhere  [applause],  I  was  sorry  I  didn't  come 
before,  for  I  saw  your  fields  parched  and  burning.  A  day  or  two  since  I  was  with 
this  same  gentleman  in  the  same  city,  and  as  I  passed  over  that  wondrous  work  of 
art,  the  suspension  bridge,  I  saw  that  the  lower  stories  of  several  buildings  were 
being  filled  with  water.  I  asked,  "What  are  they  using  these  lower  rooms  for?" 
•"  They  are  saloons,"  was  the  answer.  Then  I  said,  there  is  one  time  when  the 
topers  have  left ;  there  is  too  much  water  there.  [Applause.]  "  Doubtless,"  says 
the  gentleman,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  there.     The  Ohio  is  booming  1" 

There  is  another  question.  "  The  question  of  what  proportion  of  taxes  do  we, 
as  farmers,  contribute?"  And,  thereupon,  the  speaker  emphasized  that  as  the 
farmers  paid  the  larger  proportion  of  taxes  they  should  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye  where  these  taxes  went  to.  The  question  as  to  whose  treasury  it  is,  ought  to 
come  into  the  farmer's  mind,  and  he  ought  to  be  alive  to  these  questions  at  other 
times,  besides  at  tax-paying  time.  "Why,  we  are  the  sovereigns,"  continued  he, 
-**  we  cast  the  majority  of  the  votes  also ;  we  have  the  power  to  give  the  laws,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  it,  we  will  be  responsible." 

Then  he  sought  a  definition  for  a  ballot.  "  I  will  give  you  my  definition.  It  is 
the  material  representative  of  a  man's  interests  and  principles."  And  the  conclu- 
sion followed  that  if  a  man  had  no  interest  or  principles,  such  a  man  would  not 
^are  to  vote,  and  would  stay  at  home  on  election  tiay  and  say :  "  They  can  get  along 
very  well  without  me  there  to-day."  And  on  the  question,  whether  we  need  so  many 
lawyers  and  doctors,  the  question  was  not  whether  we  need  them  or  not,  but  the 
4)^ue8tion  is,  "Do  we  need  a  surplus?"  If  you  ask  me,  "Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
too  many  lawyers  and  doctors?"  I  say  no;  there  never  will  be.  And  then  after 
jsaying  a  great  many  other  good  things,  the  speaker  concluded  by  saying: 
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There  are  some  questions  that  have  always  troubled  me.  One  is  this:  Whj  a 
woman  holding  a  farm,  and  paying  her  taxes  every  year,  has  not  the  right  to  v.ote, 
especially  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  it  is  the  basis  of  our  government  that 
there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  This  troubles  me.  For  though 
the  hired  man  can  not  read  his  vote,  yet  he  can  vote  her  rights  away.  [Applause.] 
And  though  that  woman  may  have  a  college  education,  the  best  that  Purdue  or 
Michigan  can  give,  she  can  not  exercise  it  in  making  an  intelligent  ballot;  but 
that  poor  man  who  can  not  read  a  word  of  his  can  vote.  And  thus  I  suppose  we 
get  our  intelligent  i)allots.  No,  sir;  some  of  the  questions  I  can't  understand, 
though  I  never  was  a  women's  rights  man.  The  doctor  sprung  another  question, 
viz:     What  effect  the  whisky  trade  has  on  the  price  of  grain. 

Now,  if  you  ever  want  to  settle  that  question  in  the  right  way,  give  women  the 
ballot.  [Great  applause.]  Will  not  there  be  trouble?  you  ask.  No!  Why? 
They  will  call  the  house  to  order.  We  settle  it  in  our  household  in  this^ay:  We 
call  the  house  to  order.  I  always  do  that.  [  Laughter.]  And  then  I  will  not  allow 
my  wife  to  get  ahead  of  me  in  gallantry,  and  I  appoint  her  chairman.  [  Laugh- 
ter.] And  then  T  propose  the  queption  and  discuss  my  side  of  it,  and  then  she  ais- 
cusses  her  side  of  it.  Then  I  say,  '*  I  will  give  you  the  right  to  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion." I  then  cast  my  vote  and  she  casts  hers,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  tie.  [^P* 
planse  and  laughter.]  But  you  know  in  every  question  of  a  tie  vote  the  chairman 
decides  it,  and  hence  she  always  decides  it  right — every  time.  [Great  applause 
and  laughter.]     I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  last  address,  Alex.  Heron,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  arose  and  said: 

Mr,  Chairman — I  am'  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  tender  their  thanks  to  yoii  and  the  citizens  of  this  county  for  the  interest  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  make  the  first  trial  Insti- 
tute a  grand  success.  Also,  on  behalf  of  the  invited  guei^ts.  And  personally  to 
express  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  kind  hospitality  received  at  your 
hands. 

John  JoncJi,  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Professors  Ingersoll  and  Wiley,  and 
the  other  vi.«.iting  brethern  here  in  Columbus.     Carried. 

Dirk  J(mei*.  Mr.  President,  I  move  now  that  the  Institute  extend  a  Tote  of 
thanks  to  S.  R.  Quick  for  his. zeal  and  energy  in  securing  this  meeting,  and  I 
further  move  that  this  be  added  to  the  record.     Carried. 

S.  B,  Quick.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Institute  that  we  have  employed  a  Short 
Horn  reporter  and  he  must  be  paid. 

[iSucn  a  thunder  of  applause  as  followed  this  little  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the 
part  of  the  worthy  Chairman  was  never  before  known  in  the  grand  old  north  court 
room.  And  as  the  reporter  had  not  quickness  of  wit  to  reply  in  the  face  of  so 
much  excitement  he  feels  a  st^cret  exultation  on  remembering  that  he  has  one  more 
chance,  and  he  would  now  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  his  humorous  brethren 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  that  particular  breed  of— steers.] 

Move«l  and  seconded  that  the  same  committee  be  retained  and  authorized  to 
receive  the  money  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  publishing  in  pam- 
phlet form  a  verbatim  report  of  the  two  days'  proceedings  of  the  Institute.    Carried. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned. 
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Held  Maroh  22  and  23,  1882,  Under  the  Auspices  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


The  Inatitutc  wa#cnlled  lo  order  at  W-MO  A.  K.,  WednendaT,  m 
P.  a  Kennedy,  Hon.  Archibald  Johnson,  of  Franklin  [awiuhlp,  i 
man,  sad  Mayor  Kamsay  chuDc-ii  tie<;relary. 

PEOORAMME. 

Wednksdav^Morniwi  Seksiom. 

lt>:00— Welcome  by  Hon.  M.  D.  Miiiison. 

BeBponac  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  Governor  A.  G.  Porter. 
11:30— Addretw  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Wcredilh,  President  of  tlie  Stale  B< 

Aftbknoon  Sbhsio.h. 

1:30— Lecture  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdne  UniTergity,  on  ' 
Sorghum  Cane  and  the  Manufaclure  of  Sugur  and  Syrnp 

2:30^Ijectu re  by  James  A.  Mount,  of  Montgomery  county,  on  "  1 
(he  True  Dignity  nnd  Standing  of  Che  farmer,  and  hav< 
tracted  to  Farm  Lite." 

3K)0— Qutfirtion  Bi)t. 

Evening  Suasion. 

7:00 — Lecture  by  J.  G.   Kingnburv,  of  Indianapolis,  on   "Our 

Pest." 
8;00— Lecture  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  on  "  Reh 

and  Agriculture." 

TllURSDAY—MOIIMNU   SeSSIOS. 

lOHKt— Lecture  by  Dr.  K.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  on  "The  Sele. 

a  Means  of  Improving  Crops."  ' 

11:00— Lecture  by  Hon.  P.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Crawford  bt  it  I  e,  on  "Ou 

AF-reii!40o]«  Sssston. 

1:30— Loctnre  by  Pri>f,  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of  Purdue  University,  on  " 

on  Ensilage." 
aao- Lecture  by   R.  M.   Lockharl,  ul  Waterloo,   Ind.,  on   "Th 
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Evening  Session. 

7:00 — Lecture  by  Harmon  Hiatt,  of  Crawfordsville,  on  "Practical  Gardening/'' 

P.  S.  Kennedy,    ^ 

John  S.  Brown,    >  Local  Cmnmittee. 

Wm.  Q.  O'Neal,  ) 

GENERAL  MANSON'S  ADDRESS. 

I  have  been  appointed  to  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  We  feel  that  we  have  one  of  the  grandest  counties  in  the  State, 
and  that  Crawfordsville  is  a  fit  place  to  hold  this  Institute.  Of  all  the  occupations 
of  man,  agriculture  is  the  nobleat  and  most  ennobling.  To  secure  the  greatest 
blessings,  the  farmer  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  meet- 
ings like  this  assist  greatly  in  the  advance  of  scientific  agriculture.  In  thirty  year* 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  h^is  done  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work. 
This  late  scheme  of  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  is  a  good  one.  The  State  Board 
and  the  State  Agricultural  College  should  work  together,  and  the  people  should 
appreciate  their  value  and  sustain  them.  The  people  of  this  vicinity  ought  to- 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.  Again,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Craw- 
fordsville and  Montgomery  county,  I  extend  a  hearty  greeting. 

GOVERNOR  PORTER'S  ADDRESS. 

1  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  cordial  warmth 
of  this  welcome.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  it  to  prosecute  with  zeal  the  new  work 
that  it  has  undertaken.  To  hold  fairs  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board.  The  more  important  duty  assigned  to  it  by  law,  of  considering- 
and  discussing  "the  wants,  prospects  and  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  State, 
and  of  making  an  annual  report  thereon,  has  perhaps  not  generally  been  known. 
We  have  an  agricultural  college  in  the  State,  with  a  corps  of  able  professors,  who 
have  been  modestly  and  diligently  engaged  in  their  labors  for  several  years,  and 
the  college  has  been  growing  in  favor  through  the  impression  made  by  studenta 
whom  it  has  been  sending  out.  But  neither  the  State  board  nor  the  college  has- 
receivcd  or  imparted  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  done  had  their  work, 
and  methods  been  more  generally  made  known.  They  have  therefore  dtwided  that 
they  should  bring  themselves  more  in  contact  with  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and 
freely  interchange  knowledge  with  them.  They  have  come  here  to  be  instructed 
not  less  than  to  instruct.  It  is  a  meeting  for  consultation  on  subjects  which  mo8t 
concern  farmers.     Everv  man  is  invited  to  speak  and  to  put  questions. 

The  Governor,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  State  board,  nor  connected  with  the- 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  invited  here  to  respond  to  the  citizens'  salutation,, 
just  as  if  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  too  modest  to  rise  and  say,  "  Thank  you." 
The  governor  suspects  that  he  was  invited  here  to  help  to  swell  the  crowd  [  laugh- 
ter], and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  is  what  he  came  for.  [Laughter.]  If  hi» 
presence  would  at  all  contribute  to  that  end,  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
audience's  benefit,  ftnd  the  board's  also.  The  greater  the  crowd  the  greater  the 
number  of  people  whom  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  address  you  will  instruct,  and 
the  greater  number  of  people  will  in  turn  instruct  them. 

The  State  board  has  quite  undesignedly  furnished  me  a  theme  by  a  resolution 
which  it  recently  adopted.  That  resolution  is  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  con- 
fer authority  upon  the  governor  to  schedule  cattle  being  shipped  into  and  through 
the  State,  and  that  stock  coming  from  the  regions  of  country  infested  w^ith  pleuro- 
pneumonia may  not  be  permitted  to  locate  within  or  pass  the  State  lines. 
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The  proposition  to  confer  upon  the  eovernor  of  the  State  so  extraordinary  an 
authority  has  excited  reflections  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  for  a  theme  "  New 
Diseases  among  Live  Stock,  and  the  Duties  of  Farmers  in  Relation  to  Them." 

That  there  nas  been,  in  recent  years,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  diseases 
among  domestic  animals,  is  the  common  expression  of  agricultural  writers.  No 
•doubt  a  chief  reason  for  this  grows  out  of  the  great  increase  of  railroads,  by 
which  animals  and  even  injurious  insects,  which  used  to  be  kept  within  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  region  of  country,  are  now  distributed  through  great  distances. 
Diseases  of  animals,  from  being  local,  thus  become  widely  diffused  and  general, 
and  a  disease  which  otherwise  would  have  been' confined  to  a  neighborhood,  is 
spread  over  a  whole  country. 

But  making  due  allowance  for  the  introduction  of  what  seem  to  be  new  diseases 
by  the  spread  of  old  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extensive  development  of 
actually  new  diseases  from  new  causes  incident  to  the  change  in  the  structure, 
•conditions  and  modes  of  life  of  domestic  animals.  The  hog  was,  quite  within  the 
recollection  of  elderly  men  who  are  here,  an  only  half  domesticated  animal.  The 
male  had  tusks  to  enable  him  to  contend  with  enemies  while  seeking  for  food. 
The  limitless  woods  were  his  range.  The  variety  of  his  food  was  great,  for  he  ate 
whatever  he  could  ftnd  which  was  suited  to  his  much  appropriating  appetite.  By 
an  instinct  directing  him  how  to  alleviate  suffering  or  disoAse  at  its  approach,  he 
craved  medicinal  plants,  which  the  woods  furnished  plentifully,  and  he  ate  them 
freely,  and  was  thus  his  own  physician.  We  see  the  dog  eat  grass  and  the  cat  eat 
catnip  for  the  same  reason.  His  food  was  coarse,  and  indigestion,  with  the  brood 
of  diseases  which  it  admits  by  the  degeneration  of  health,  was  scarcely  known. 
He  is  by  nature  of  a  carnivorous  as  well  as  a  graminivorous  habit,  eating  worms, 
iihells  and  all  animal  matter  he  can  get,  the  temale  often  eating  her  own  young 
when  other  animal  food  is  inaccessible.  He  found  these  in  his  range,  in  streams, 
•on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  beneath  it,  and  he  ate  of  them  habitually  and 
plentifully.  He  fed  upon  no  concentrated  food,  or  food  artificially  prepared. 
With  a  skin  acutely  sensitive,  he  was  able  to  wash  off  insects  or  irritating  sub- 
:stances  in  running  waters,  or  kill  them  bv  wallowing  in  muddy  pools.  His  shape 
was  strangely  different  from  that  of  his  fellows  now.  It  was  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence  as  they  then  were.  His  snout  was  long,  in  order  that  he 
might  plow  deep  into  the  earth  for  vegetable  and  animal  food.  His  long  tusks 
and  his  strong  shoulders  prepared  him  for  combat — whether  of  onset  or  defense — 
and  his  long  limbs  for  rapid  flight.  If  he  was  changed  from  place  to  place,  he 
was  driven  upon  foot,  was  sufliciently  fed  on  the  way,  walked  upon  the  healthy 
soil,  and  breathed  an  uncontaminat^d  atmosphere.  li  sick,  the  limits  of  his  travel 
being  short,  he  did  not  spread  disease  beyond  very  narrow  bounds. 

Now,  witness  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought.  The  tusks,  his  sword  for 
assault  and  defense,  have  diminished.  His  shoulders,  so  stout  to  ])ropel  him  in 
onset,  are  reduced  in  size.  His  snout  is  reduced  in  length,  so  that  he  can  plow  but 
a  little  depth.  His  food  is  limited  to  one  or  two  varieties — often  not  in  the 
natural  £tat(^ — often  deprived  of  some  of  the  properties  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  some  of  the  organs  by  artificial  processes  of  the  distillery  or  starch  factory, 
or  other  place.  Medicinal  plants  to  which  his  instincts  direct  him  are  inaccessible. 
A  supply  of  animal  food  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  Pools  are  often  deficient  in 
which  to  wallow  to  destroy  injurious  insects.  Streams  in  which  he  may  freely 
wash  his  extremely  sensitive  skin  are  often  inaccessible.  Insects,  by  being  im- 
ported from  their  old  habitats  to  new  one.-*,  increase  in  number  everywhere,  and 
thus  additionally  worry  him.  Man,  by  a  system  of  skillful  breeding  of  animals 
as  full  of  ingenuity  as  the  highest  mechanical  invention,  has  robbed  him  of  nearly 
■every  characteristic  which  qualified  him  for  his  original  state.  His  snout  has  been 
shortened  to  nearly  none,  and  is  often  artificially  deprived  by  a  ring  of  its  little 
remaining  function;  his  shoulders  diminished;  his  hams  prodigiously  increased; 
his  sides  greatly  lengthened;  his  back  made  perfectly  straight,  instead  of  being 
carved  upwards;  and  he  has  been  converted  into  a  frame-work  to  hold  up  a  mass 
•of  salable  flesh  and  fat,  until  the  slaughter  house  kindly  allows  him  to  unload  it. 
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Is  it  strange,  with  all  theee  changes  so  radical  and  amazing,  that  he  is  more 
•usceptible  to  dipcase,  and  subject  to  a  greater  variety  of  diseases,  than  he  was  in 
his  natural  condition? 

The  remarks  about  the  swine  will  apply,  with  but  little  change,  to  homed 
eattle.  tu  the  writings  of  naturalists,  and  of  agricultural  writers,  we  learn  how 
wild  their  habits  were  when  the  woods  were  their  accustomed  home;  how  thej 
were  shot  when  needed  for  food  inntead  of  being  driven  to  shambles;  how  walln,. 
instead  of  fences,  were  built  to  confine  them ;  how  they  subsisted  upon  natural 
grains;  how  they  browsed  upon  trees;  how  their  instincts  drove  them  to  the 
medicinal  waters,  and  other  agents  provided  by  nature,  within  the  ranges  in  which 
they  roamed;  how  they  had  long  horns  and  heavy  shoulders  for  defense  and  com- 
bat. How  all  this  has  been  changed.  Everywhere  the  high  breeds  are  short- 
horned,  and  lately  the  hornless  begin  to  be  preferred.  They  are  penned  up  within 
narrow  limits.  They  are  fed  largely  upon  artificial  foods,  given  rather  to  fatt4?n 
than  to  maintain  the  healthfulness  and  development  of  the  several  organs.  They 
are  kept  as  still  as  possible,  and  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  exercise,  in  order 
better  to  retain  flesh  and  fat.  Their  heads  are  made  smaller,  their  limbs  shorter, 
their  shoulders  lessened,  their  sides  lengthened,  their  hind-quarters  enlarged,  their 
backs  made  straight  as  a  horizontal  line.  With  liabilities  to  disease  multiplied  in 
the  many  ways  suggested  and  appearing  in  unaccustomed  forms,  they  must  be  met 
by  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  knowledge  commensurate  with  the  ingenious  intelli- 
gence, energy  and  progress  which  have  caused  all  these  changes  in  the  conditionB 
of  animal  life  to  be  brought  about.  As  in  times  of  great  public  calamities  by 
flood  or  fire,  contributions  are  made  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  every  nook  and 
neighborhood;  in  like  manner,  to  meet  the  calamaties  of  brute  disease,  contribu- 
tions of  knowledge  must  be  made  from  every  quarter  where  disease  exists.  Not 
contributions  of  theories,  for  they  are  worse  than  nothing,  and  more  ft^quently 
aggravate  existing  troubles  than  cure  them,  but  accurate  contributions  oi  facts. 
In  every  particular  neighborhood  where  disease  exists  every  condition  from  which 
it  could  have  sprung  should  be  independently  scrutinized  by  every  farmer.  Farm- 
ers should  then  assemble  and  carefully  compare  observations.  They  should 
scrutinously  canvass  the  facts  reported,  and  consider  whether  they  may  not,  in 
some  cases,  have  been  inaccurately  observed,  and  thus  tend  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  instruct.  They  should  see  what  facts  existed  at  one  place  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  material,  which  did  not  exist  at  a  place  where  the  disease  was  equally 
prevalent;  and  they  should  thus  eliminate  the  unimportant  ones;  and,  being 
accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  the  organs  of  healthy  animals  when  slaughtered, 
they  should  examine  the  organs  of  diseased  ones,  and,  so  far  as  their  skill  will 
allow,  note  the  differences,  fhey  should  be  slow  to  jump  at  theories,  whicfi  often 
prevent  an  impartial  collection  of  facts.  When  they  have  carefully  determined 
by  this  system  of  comparison  of  one  another's  observations,  what  facts,  which  it  i» 
supposed  have  relation  to  the  disease,  are  common  wherever  the  disease  exiats, 
they  should  carefully  report  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture or  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Statistics,  to  be  preserved  and  compared 
with  the  facts  reported  elsewhere.  From  such  a  mass  of  carefully  collected  observa- 
tions, veterinary  science  could  comprehend  and  diagnose  the  case  more  accurately 
than  it  has  ever  been  done,  and  determine  the  type  of  the  disease  and  the  remedy. 
If  this  practice  were  pursued  over  the  whole  land  by  the  persons  most  interested — 
the  farmers — it  would  be  but.  a  little  while  until  efficacious  remedies  could  be 
found  for  the  several  diseases  of  live  stock  when  they  occur,  and,  what  is  very 
much  better,  the  conditions  could  be  prevented  or  avoided  out  of  which  the 
diseases  spring.  The  ease  with  which  diseases  can  be  prevented,  by  ascertaining 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arise,  should  stimulate  all  farmers  to  be  alert 
to  aKcertain  the  circumstances. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  keeps  seven  or  eight  agcnti*  al 
the  great  live  stock  markets,  to  examine  diseased  stock,  and  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  prevalent  maladies.  They  have  collected  many  valuable  facts,  and  deserve  to 
be  much  commended ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  not  get  the  best 
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Icnowledge.  The  facts  they  collect  are  often  or  generally  Hecond-hand,  not  sub- 
nitted  to  the  teHtR  which  I  have  supgested,  and  arc  not  the  roBult  of  a  prolonged 
and  minute  investigation  which  each  farmer  can  give  in  the  case  of  his  own  stock. 

Jjess  than  any  other  class  of  intelligent  men  are  farmers  accustomed  to  asso- 
•iation  for  mutual  discussion  of  what  concerns  their  interests.  This  has  happened 
from  their  separation  from  each  other  by  distance,  from  bad  roads,  and  often  from 
want  of  help,  which  has  not  seldom  confined  them  to  the  manual  part  of  their 
work  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual,  which  would  have  been  more  profitable. 
They  should  learn  the  benefit  of  association,  and  of  communicating  to  each  other 
thvir  observations  and  knowledge,  and  they  should  form  the  habit  of  bringing  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  same  occupation  the  facts  not  gen- 
erally known,  which  concern  the  profits  and  successful  conduct  of  their  business. 

There  can  be  no  prevention  and  no  certain  cure  of  the  prevalent  diseases  among 
the  glomestic  animals  of  the  country  until  all  the  facts  which  will  throw  light 
upon  the  origin  of  these  diseases  are  carefully  gathered  and  compared,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  have  produced  the  diseases  shall  have  been  trustw^orlhily  estab- 
lished. Every  farmer  among  whose  domestic  animals  diseases  exist  hhnuld  ex- 
amine into  every  condition  which  might  have  produced  them,  and  the  nt  i>jhbor- 
hood  should  communicate  them  in  such  manner  Jis  to  add  to  the  genual  stock  of 
knowledge.  With  all  facts  cartfully  collected  and  made  trustworthy  l»y  the  tests 
which  I  have  above  indicated,  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  number  (.f  diseases 
among  domestic  animals  would  be  greatly  diminished,  by  adoption  (»f  proper 
means  of  prevention,  and  those  un preventable  would  be  rendered  morv  gcjierally 
•urable. 

In  this  land  of  common  schools;  in  this  country  where  new^spapirs  circulate 
more  generally  than  in  any  other;  where  good  libraries  are  accessiblv  in  marly 
every  neighborhood  ;  where  competence  and  the  leisure  consequent  upon  it  are  now 
more  generally  distributed  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  every  man  ought  to 
feel  that  his  responsibilities  and  duties  are  increased  in  proportion  to  his  advan- 
tages, and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  (if  usi-ful 
knowledge. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  on  this  ground — long  the  home  of  Henry  S.  Lane,  the 
spirit-stirring  orator,  the  faithful  public  servant,  whose  grave  is  yet  fresh  and  whose 
memory  will  dwell  here  for  generations;  where  repose  the  honored  remains  of 
Caleb  Mills,  the  father  of  the  common,  school  system  of  Indiana ;  where  lie  the 
ashes  of  Dr.  Charles  White,  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful  of  instructors;  the 
loved  residence  of  General  Manson, -a  citizen  who  has  survived  two  wars  in  which 
he  bore  a  heroic  part,  and  who  has  rendered  faithful  service  in  many  civil  stations; 
the  resting  place  of  Isaac  Naylor,  who  long  presided  as  a  judge  among  you,  and 
whose  plain  f'lce  grew  dear  to  those  who  experienctd  the  warmth  and  constancy  of 
his  personal  friendship  or  beheld  how  clear  he  ever  was  in  his  judicial  office;  once 
the  home  of  other  men  prominent  and  useful,  of  whom  time  only  forbids  particu- 
lar mention;  the  j)lace  where  shines  the  private  munificence  of  Edwin  J.  Peck, 
nimple  in  all  his  ways,  faithful  to  every  duty,  who  was  almost  the  father  of  the 
railroad  system  of  this  State,  and  who  made  the  stock  of  the  railroad  with  which 
he  was  connected  valuable  by  administering  his  office,  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  private 
trust,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  stockholders;  the  scat  of  a  college  whose  spires, 
pointing  toward  heaven,  are  an  emblem  of  the  aspirations  of  many  noble  young 
men  who  have  been  honored  with  its  titles  of  scholarship ;  a  county  blessed  with 
a  prolific  soil,  an  intelligent  population,  simple  habits  of  life' and  an  open-hearted 
hospitality  which  fitly  crowns  it  all. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a  county  would  take  an  interest  in  the  new 
work  upon  which  the  State  Board  has  entered,  and  that  expectation  has  not  been 
^iisappointed. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  MEREDITH. 

H.  C.  Meredith,  President  of  the  State  Board,  delivered  the  following  response. 
He  said : 

The  importance  of  agriculture  has  been  recognized  by  all  nations.  Its  pro- 
gress marks  the  advance  of  civilization;  its  decay  is  the  ruin  of  a  people.  The 
especial  encouragement  given  to  this  cause  in  Indiana  by  the  Legislature  has  paid. 
It  was  but  thirtv  years  ago  that  legislative  provision  was  made  for  the  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  State,  yet  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  State  Fair  doea 
not  represent  all  the  work  done  by  the  State  Board  by  any  means.  In  1854  it 
engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Brown  as  State  Geologist  before  that  office  was  created 
with  legislative  sanction,  thus  inaugurating  in  this  country  the  special  work  of  the 
said  office.  The  voluminous  rejwrts  issued  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  knowlege  of 
practical  importance.  Here  in  Montgomery  you  have  one  of  the  best  countiw  in 
the  State;  yet  in  the  course  of  time  your  land  will  be  worn  out  unless  special  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  to  secure  the  best  results  in  all  departments  you  must 
have  educated  labor  and  intelligent  supervision. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SORGHUM  CANE  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP  THEREFROM. 

BY    PROF.    II.    W.    WILEY,   OF   PURDUE    UNIVERSITY. 

It  has  been  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  culture  of  sorghum  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  China. 
During  the  civil  war  the  culture  of  sorghum  became  very  profitable.  At  that  time 
the  only  variety  cultivated  was  known  as  the  China  sorghum  cane.  After  the  war 
the  culture  of  sorghum  cane  declined.  This  was  due  to  different  causes.  One  of 
these  was  the  fact  that  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana  were  opened  again  to  northern 
consumers.  Second,  the  sorghum  syrup  made  at  that  time  contained  an  unpleasant 
flavor,  known  as  the  sorghum  taste  or  green  taste, -which  was  very  unpleasant  to 
many  persons.  This  led  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  sorghum  svrup  from  our 
markets.  So  that  from  1867  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the  culture  of  sorghum  cane 
in  Indiana  was  almost  discontinued.  Nevertheless,  during  all  this  time  here  and 
there  scattered  over  the  country  small  mills  might  be  found,  and  small  patches  of 
cane  growing.  In  regard  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  sorghum  cane  I  would  say 
that  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  seed.  Of  the  many 
different  varieties  which  are  now  in  cultivation,  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
have  shown  liiat  the  early  orange  and  the  early  amber  varieties,  especially  the 
latter,  are  Ix-st  adapted  to  our  climate.  In  the  selection  of  seed  those  heads  which 
raattire  first  and  are  of  the  largest  growth,  and  whose  stalks  have  the  sweetest 
juice,  should  be  selected  for  seed.  Care  should  be  taken  also  that  the  different 
varieties  should  not  mix,  and  especially  that  the  cane  should  not  be  planted  near 
broom  corn.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  but  little  can  be  said,  only  that 
it  must  be  cultivated  just  like  corn  It  should  be  planted,  if  the  ground  is  clean, 
with  a  drill,  or,  if  the  ground  is  foul,  in  check  rows.  It  should  be  planted  early 
in  the  season — part  of  it,  and  part  of  it  later,  so  that  the  working  season  should 
be  made  as  long  as  possible.  Early  amber  seed,  when  planted  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  first  of  May,  with  a  favorable  season,  will  be  ready  for  working  by  the 
10th  of  August.  By  planting  seed  from  the  Ist  to  the  25th  of  May,  and  by  plant- 
ing the  early  orange  and  the  early  amber,  the  working  season  may  be  extended 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  cold  weather.  Cane,  when  it  first  comes  up,  shonld 
be  carefully  attended  to  with  the  hoe. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  about  five  pounds  to  the  acre.  All  seed  for  plant- 
ing should  be  tested  to  see  if  it  will   grow.     An  imperfect  seed  should  not  be 
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planted.  After  the  cane  comes  up,  if  the  cane  is  too  thicl»  it  should  be  thinued 
out,  so  that  about  five  or  six  stalks  would  remain  in  a  hill.  The  stalks  should  he 
about  t^u  inches  apart  when  in  drills.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  seed 
too  deep -about  half  an  inch  is  the  proper  depth.  The  seed,  belore  planting, 
should  be  Hoaked  from  twenty-eight  to  ff)riy-eight  hours  in  warm  water.  The 
cultivation,  except  in  hoeing,  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  corn.  The  cane  should 
be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  seed  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  not  be  crushed  with 
the  thumb  and  finger.  If  the  cane  can  .not  be  worked  at  this  time,  it  should  be 
cut  and  stacked  under  shelter,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  changes- of  temper- 
ature, which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  very  great — the  days  in  August  and 
fck'ptembcr  being  usually  very  hot,  and  the  nights  very  cool.  Tlnse  sudden 
ohanges  of  temperature  induce  fermentation.  Kut  if  the  cane  is  stored  under 
shelter  so  that  it  contains  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  day,  it  may  be 
kept  six  weeks  or  two  months  without  suflering  material  injury.  Cyne  shuuld 
never  be  stripped  and  topped  and  left  standing  in  the  field.  It  should  be  cut  and 
hauled  and  placed  under  shelter  until  it  can  be  worked.  It  is  preferable  to  work 
the  cane  as  soon  as  cut,  if  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  into  syrup  a  good  mill  should  be  used. 
The  verv  best  mills  may  not  extract  all  the  juice.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  juice  may  be  extracted  is  to  use  tne  depurating  process. 

This  method  has  not  yet  been  extensively  introduced  for  sugar  cane,  but  for  the 
sugar  beet  it  has  entirely  displaced  the  old  mode  of  rasping  the  beet  :ind  i)rt'ssing 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  After  the  juice  is  expressecl  it  should  be  treat*  d  wiih  lime 
water  made  from  pure  lime,  until  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper.  This  U  done 
to  neutralize  the  free  acids  which  are  prenent  in  the  juice.  These  free  acids,  if  left 
in  the  juice,  cause  the  crystallixable  sugar  to  be  converted  into  non-cry str^ I lizable 
during  the  proces.-«  of  evaporation.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  sugar  in  ui  the  juicj; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  acids  be  neutralized.  After  the  lime  luis  been 
added  the  juice  is  next  conveyed  to  the  sulphur  tank  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur.  This  prevents  feriuentalion,  bleaches  it  and  gives  a  lighter 
colored  syrup.  The  evaporation  should  take  place  if  possible  in  pans  furnished 
with  a  steam  coil.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  evaporate  over  a  fire  train,  owing  to  the 
danger  of  scorching.  It  is  best  that  the  steam  coils  be  made  of  copper,  though 
iron  may  be  employed.  The  first  pans  are  called  defecators.  Ip  these  the  juice  is 
heated,  and  the  scum  raked  off  the  top,  not  while  boiling,  however.  Every  parti- 
cle should  be  allowed  to  settle  to  the  oottom.  The  juice  should  be  of  a  light  am- 
ber color.  It  should  then  be  drawn  ofl'  into  the  concentrating  pan.  In  these  pans 
it  is  concentrated  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  semi-^yrup.  After  it  has 
reached  this  condition  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  finisher  where  it  is  concentrated  to 
the  consistency  desired.  The  best  results  are  reached  if  the  finisher  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  vacuum  pan.  The  vacuum  pan  is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  boiling  can  be  carried,  on  at  low  pressure,  and  thus  at  a  lower  temperature. 
This  is  done  by  having  a  vessel  something  in  the  shape  of  'an  egg,  with  steam  coil 
on  the  inside  connected  with  an  air  pump.  AVhen  the  air  is  exhausted  on  the 
inside  the  syrup  will  boil  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  water.  By  this 
means  the  concentration  is  efJtctcd  at  a  very  low  temperature,  thus  all  danger  of 
scorching  or  destroying  the  cr^stallizable  sugar  by  high  temperature  are  avoided. 
We  have  then  as  a  summary  of  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup:  First,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  juice;  second,  treatment  with  lime;  third,  treatment  with  sulphur 
fumes;  fourth,  defecation;  fifth,  concentration  to  semi-syrup;  sixth,  finishing  in 
the  finishing  pan  or  vacuum  pan. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane:  First,  ordinary 
cane  sugar  and  crystallizable  sugar;  second,  invert  or  non-crystal lizable  sugar.  In 
the  cane  the  average  structure  will  contain  12  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  and 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  non-crystallizable  sugar.  Ii  should  be  the  object  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  secure  the  whole  of  the  crystallizable  sugar  unchanged  in  the  end.  If 
the  sugar  or  syrup  is  to  be  refined,  animal  charcoal  filters  are  employed.    This 
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ahimal  charcoal  is  made  from  the  bones  and  Kometimes  from  the  blood  of  animals. 
It  poBsesses  the  projlfert>  of  discharging  from  the  syrup  its  color,  and  removing 
from  it  any  unpleasant  taste  it  may  have,  so  that  when  tne  product  is  finished  it  is 
of  a  light  amber  color,  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  commanding  m  the  markets  almost 
double  the  price  of  the  crude  syrups.  In  regard  to  the  product  it  may  be  naid 
that  land  which  will  produce  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  corn  will  produce  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  cane,  forty  bushels  of  seed  and  one  ton  of  blades.  The 
cane  will  produce  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  ton.  Each  gal- 
lon of  syrup  when  j)roperly  made  will  yield  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  yield  of  sugar  is  from  600  to  900  pounds  per  acre.  The  yield  of  syrup  from 
75  to  100  gallons.  The  blades  are  worth  as  much  as  hay,  pound  for  pound,  and 
the  seed  is  worth  as  much  as  corn,  containing  from  f>  to  8  per  cent,  more  starch 
than  corn,  and  it  can  be  used  for  making  glucose,  for  feeding  stock,  and  even  haa 
been  used  for  buckwheat  cakes,  making  excellent  meal.  It  is  well  established  that 
the  seed  and  blades,  if  properly  preserved,  will  pay  all  the  expense  of  raising,  har- 
vesting and  delivering  cane  to  tne  mill,  so  that  tlie  profits  from  the  cane  may  be 
regarded  as  pure  gain.  This  cane  at  the  mill  is  worth  two  dollars  per  ton,  or  can 
be  exchanged  for  five  gallons  of  good  syrup  per  ton.  Then  the  profits  on  an  acre 
of  cultivated  cane,  clear  of  all  the  expense  of  raising,  harvesting  and  delivering, 
are  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  dollan«.  Farmers  in  raising  cane  should  waste  noth- 
ing. Blades  and  seed  and  cane  should  all  be  carefully  preserved.  Begasj*e,  which 
is  the  refuse  aft'T  pressing  the  cane  through  the  mill,  makes  excellent  paper,  or  if 
treated  with  water  makes  excellent  vinegar,  or  it  can  be  burned  in  the  furnace  ai 
fuel.  The  scum  which  is  removed  from  the  evaporating  juice  makes  excellent 
apple  cider  viuegar,  and  should  never  be  wasted.  If  not  made  into  vinegar  it 
should  be  fed  to  the  hogs,  it  will  fatten  a  hog  quicker  than  anything  else. 

Each  individual  farmer  should  not  make  any  attempt  to  manufacture  sugar 
himself,  but  farmers  should  club  together  and  put  up  the  central  works  capable  of 
working  from  300  to  500  acre»;  then  all  should  contribute  something  to  it<?  sup- 
port. A  manufactory  capable  of  working  from  300  to  500  acres  can  be  put  up  for 
about  S7,000.  Farmers  who  attempt  to  work  themselves  of  course  can  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  boiling  with  steam,  or  of  getting  the  best  quality  of  mill  or  of  tak- 
ing care  of  all  the  products  in  a  proper  way.  The  profits  of  all  parties  concerned 
are  greatly  increased  by  working  for  the  central  mill.  The  sugar  supply  of  our 
country  is  a  proitlem  of  the  greatest  importance.  Each  individual  in  our  country 
consumes  annually  about  five  dollars  worth  of  su<j:ar.  Thus  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended  for  sugar  amounts  to  $250,000,000  per  year.  Sugar  is  not  merely  a  condi- 
ment, but  is  of  itself  a  valuable  food.  The  food  which  we  call  starch  is  indigesti- 
ble and  is  converted  into  sugar  before  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  Thus 
if  we  eat  more  sugar  and  less  starch  we  lessen  llie  labor  of  our  digestive  organs  to 
that  extent  and  thus  avoid  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  This  will  tend  to  lunglhen 
life.  Therefore  anything  which  increases  the  production  of  sugar  or  makes  it 
cheaper  or  causes  it  to  be  made  at  home,  not  only  increases  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country;  but  it  is  also  a  work  of  civilization,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
consumption  of  sugar  and  the  progress  of  civilization  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  tbat  is  consumed  in  the  country  only  one-twelfth  is  pro- 
duced at  home ;  the  other  part  of  it  is  imported.  Thus  we  send  out  of  the  country 
annually  §200,000,000  for  our  sugar  supply.  I  believe  it  pos^nble  that  all  thia 
sugar  can  be  made  at  home.  Along  our  extreme  northern  belt  the  sugar  beet  can 
be  successfully  grown.  In  all  the  great  corn  growing  regions  the  sugar  cane  can 
be  made  to  yield  an  immense  profit.  Further  south  the  supply  can  come  from  the 
tropical  cane.  Thus  if  we  would  properly  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  encourage 
the  cane  industry  I  believe  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  farmers  of 
Indiana  will  make  all  the  sugar  necessary  for  the  Stale.  Thus  the  greatest  mater- 
ial benefit  may  result  to  all  parties  concerned.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, club  together  and  put. up  a  central  mill.  It  will  cost  each  of  you  but  a  small 
sum.     Then  you  will  be  able  to  test  the  capabilities  of  our  soil  for  the  productioa 
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«f  migttr.  Id  Kiinaiu,  Miuneiots,  lowo  and  New  Jersey  these  expe 
all  l)een  made  and  managed  succeHpfully,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  h 
an  experiiuenl.  It  is  fully  believed  (hat  the  cliltivalton  of  th«  sorgl 
be  made  twk'e  as  profitable  it<i  wheat  or  corn. 

Qneation.  What  ia  the  diffi?rence  between  glucose  and  sugar,  am 
fOD verted  inlo  each  olher? 

Prof.  WUrj/.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  eay  that  they  are  both  varii 
Olucose  is  a  variety  of  sugflr,  and  there  ie  another  variety,  and  tl 
bceu  interconverted.  I  broueht  ixinie  npeciiuens  of  Htarch  glucoiie  wit 
tng  perhnpg  that  ihis  question  would  be  sprung.  We  have  two  f< 
coiunjerce  — a  solid  lorra,  of  which  I  have  a  lump  here,  where  it  i: 
Allidifies,  that  is  urdioarily  known  as  grape  sugar  in  commerce.  ' 
from  starch  in  immence  quantities  in  this  country.  Fifty  to  one  huad 
bushels  of  Cora  arc  consumed  in  a  day  making  this  starch,  and  it  is 
sugar.  If  it  is  made  from  starch  and  in  liquid,  does  not  solidifj 
glucose.  In  this  imtlle  we  have  a  little.  This  is  a  beautiful  v^uPi  it 
in  its  loohs  and  structure.  (Handing  the  bottle  to  Governor  Porter. 
I  believe  yon  stated  you  did  not  like  ray  lecture  because  you  could 
specimens.  [laughter.]  You  see  it  is  almost  as  clear  an  water.  1 
with  deeply  colored  syrup  lo  form  the  ordinary  syrups  of  commerce. 

I  have  here  what  is  called  "  B "  syrtip.  They  are  graded  and  tl 
represented  by  letters.  A  is  the  lighte«t,  B  in  of  a  deeper  color,  nud 
These  are  almost  the  only  ones  you  can  find  in  the  market.  Thi 
highly  colored  syrups  with  the  refnse  of  the  sugar  refloeries.  It  j 
thin  imported  raw  sugar  from  which  our  redned  Hugars  arc  made,  am 
syrups  are  made,  it  would  be  a  wonder  lo  ^ou  that  they  could  e 
edible.  These  raw  sugars  are  really  repulsive  to  the  taste  and  to 
from  these  raw  sugars  arc  made  these  fine  sugam  and  the  sugar  syru 
mixed  with  glucose  and  form  the  ordinary  mixed  nyrupaof  commen 
them  bv  color,  and  nome  of  the  nngar-house  nvrups,  as  they  get  inlo 
ore  of  less  value.    The  more  they  have  of  pure  glucose  the  higher  tt 

They  make  this  grape  sugar  very  fine  and  white.  Here  is  some 
sugar  granulated  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  cane  sugar  for  tl 
selling.  You  can  not  convert  them  into  cane  sugar;  thev  are  chen 
the  same,  however.  You  subject  them  to  chemical  analysis  and  you 
composed  of  carbon,  oxygiu  and  hydrogen,  and  one  constituent  of  wi 

Sugar,  chemically,  would  be  very  finely  powdered  charcoal  mixei 
You  have  chemically  the  same  subntnnee  that  you  have  in  sugar,  i 
do  not  contain  tlie  aatue  swecteiiin;;  power.  A  great  deal  bus  bet 
regard  to  glucose.  You  have  been  told,  doubtless  many  of  yo 
-extremely  poisonous  and  deleterious  to  health.  There  is  not  a  won 
jinything'  of  that.  CJf  course  you  can  make  this  product  eu  as  to  ma 
«us,  because  it  may  not  be  well  made.  I  am  speaking  of  glucos* 
made.  I  know  the  gentleman  that  made  this  glucose,  I  know  ju 
made.  I  know  that  ihero  is  nothiug  in  it  that  in  injurious  to  hcs 
gooil  an  honey  and  better  so  far  as  health  in  concerned,  and  just  as  ' 
any  suirar  that  was  ever  made.  Its  nweetening  power  is  not  so  great. 
stand  it  is  mndu  from  ordinary  corn  starch.  It  is  made  by  boili 
vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  action  of  the  ncid  on  this  starch  is 
into  this  kind  of  augar.  Chemically  starch  and  sugar  are  almost 
■could  not  czuluin  this  without  going  into  a  chemical  analysis. 

Oorrmoi-  yorlrr.  Is  that  what  you  make  this  honey  from,  that  is 
tinguished  from  the  honev  of  the  bee? 

Prof.  Wiley.     Yes,  sir.     This  in  the  lioucy  just  an  it  u;    it  is  an  exi 

■of  honey.     Switzerland   is  naid   lo   b4  a  great  honey  country.      I  * 

i^wiiierlaod,  and  never  saw  a  bee,     Americans  go  over  there  and  | 

breakfast.     The  honey  they  get  there  is  made  over  here  in  Peoria 

32— Agbicitltubk. 
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there.  I  don't  believe  anybody,  except  a  pergon  who  is  well  schooled,  can  detect 
this  from  natural  honey.  You  can  get  thirty  pounds  from  every  bashel  of  com. 
It  has  been  sold  as  low  as  two  cents  a  pound.  As  honey  you  can  get  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  it. 

Ques  Why  does  cane  sugar  sell  for  ten  cents  wholesale,  and  I  can  buy  very 
nice  sugar  from  eight  to  twelve  cents;  what  is  the  difierence? 

Ans.  Coflee  sugar,  ordinarily  sold,  has  about  85  per  cent,  of  sugar:  pure  white 
sugar,  made  from  cane,  has  96  per  cent. 

Ques.     Did  I  understand  that  the  dark  specimen  was  deleterious? 

Ans.  No.  I  say  they  mix  this  with  the  syrup  which  is  the  refuse  of  the  sugar 
refineries.    That  syrup  contains  all  the  impurities  in  the  original. 

Ques.  I  was  reading  an  article,  some  time  ago,  on  this  glucose.  I  am  very 
^lad  to  be  enlightened  upon  it.  I  thought  from  that  article  that  glucose  was  made 
trom  old  boots,  soles  of  shoes,  rags,  and  such  things  as  that  I  am  really  glad  that 
I  have  information  upon  the  question,  and  will  buy  hereafter  if  I  know  it  is  pure 
glucose. 

Ans.     I  suppose  you  thought  old  boots  wa«5  the  sole  source.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LorJchari.  A  large  number  of  persons  in  Germany  were  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing beet  sugar.  They  had  friends  living  in  Wisconsin.  They  learned  that 
the  sugar  beet  grew  very  large  there;  they  came  out,  raised  money  to  build  a 
factory  costing  S75,000,  and  yet  it  is  standing  idle  to-day.  They  started  up  one 
season  and  failed  to  make  sugar  successfully.  I  know  you  can  explain  the  reason 
whv. 

Ans.  I  think  you  are  assuming  a  great  deal.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
companies  fail.  It  might  have  been  from  mismanagement.  I  have  given  thi» 
subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  have  visited  two  factories.  There  are  not  many 
in  this  country.  One  in  Portland  that  has  moved  to  Central  New  York,  and  one 
in  Franklin,  near  Boston;  this  one  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with.  The  trouble 
there  was  they  could  not  get  the  beets.  Massachusetts  will  not  grow  beets.  The 
roots  strike  the  granite  rock  before  it  can  get  long  enough  to  grow.  That  would 
not  be  a  reason  for  a  failure  in  Wit^onsin. 

Mr.  Loekhart.  The  nature  of  the  beet  was  entirely  changed.  It  lost  iU  sac- 
charine nature,  and  it  would  not  make  sugar. 


JAMES  A.  MOUNT'S  ADDRESg.* 

After  the  close  of  the  discussion  upon  sorghum,  James  A.  Mount,  of  Shannon- 
dale,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  forcible  discourse  entitled,  "  How  to  Promote  the 
True  Dignity  and  Standing  of  the  Farmer,  and  Have  the  Youth  Attracted  to  Farm 
Life."  He  said  that  there  was  need  of  a  radical  change  in  farm  life  and  methodtiiy 
that  there  must  be  more  intellectual  culture  among  farmers,  more  attractiveness 
about  rural  homes,  more  intelligent  labor  and  less  humdrum  drudgery.  The  dis- 
position of  country  boys  to  seek  over-crowded  city  callings  can  be  checked  only  by 
rendering  farm  life  more  attractive  in  some  respects,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the 
standing  of  the  farmer  in  the  community.  There  is  no  need  now  in  Indiana  for 
the  farmer  to  "  toil  and  moil "  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  pioneer.  We  might  aa 
well  take  life  comparatively  easy,  and  by  attention  to  the  beautifying  of  home, 
render  the  farm  more  attractive.  Agriculture  to-day  offers  in  Indiana  greater 
wealth  than  all  the  mines  of  Colorado.  Farmers  should  be  educated,  so  that  they 
shall  stand  well  in  the  community.  Then  the  boys  would  not  be  so  likely  to  long 
for  the  quick  gaining  of  wealth  by  speculation.  For  health,  happiness,  long  life 
and  true  independence,  farming  is  the  best  of  callings. 

»       . 

'^  We  regret  not  having  a  copy  of  the  Address  to  publish  it  in  full. 


QUESTION 

Afler  Ihe  conclusion  of  Mr,  Mouik'h  leof 

Glucose  and  Bugnr  was  llie  eubjecl  nt  (fat 
sugkr,  but  llie  two  have  not  as  yet  proved  I 
often  been  nieerled,  deleterioux. 

It  WB«  Btaltd  that  for  fifty  yearti  the  an 
-before  full  succetta  can  be  expected  in  thia  c 
-Ground  aboald  not  be  Ireated  with  fresh  m! 
country  ought  to  become  a  raluable  crop. 

Pnif.  Coulter,  in  reoponae  to  queslion.  aa 
variety,  according  to  the  bolaiiiea. 

Clover  should  oe sown  between  the  lat  of 
good  reauICa  when  aown  over  light  fall  of 
with  by  later  /roBt«. 

Potatoes  will  not  mij  except  from  bios 
be  produced.  Very  few  good  for  anything 
uaing  Paria  frcen  to  oppose  the  feattve  pota 

Walermelons  and  pumpkins  will  mix. 

Apple  orchardu  were  also  diaciiBsed.  Ii 
ioaufficient  care  ia  taken. 

BLUE   Gl 

After  the  completion  of  the  morning  pi 
hour  before  noon,  and  Mr.  Meredilli  wua  re 
the  subject  of  blue  grass.  In  substance,  he 
-dinna,  aa  well  aa  anywhere.  Can  be  raiae 
however;  the  roolado  not  hold  tight,  and  are 
is  the  moiit  valuable  feed  that  any  farmei 
pasture  daring  the  summer  where  he  intet 
vinter  on  what  he  intenda  to  use  during 
limes  of  the  year.  Keep  all  the  fence  core 
jour  blue  grass  is  doing  budiv,  don't  plow, 
stable  manure.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  n 
years  old  ia  better  than  one  twenty,  aud  one 
old.  In  seed  ins  at  first  it  is  well  to  use  a 
clover.  Don't  bo  afraid  of  getting  the  see 
corn  field  after  last  plowing  for  com.  As  i 
■other  grass  can  be  grown. 


EVENING  i 

The  meeUng  convened  at  about  7:30  o'cli 
OUR  INSECT 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme  on  W 
Kingsbury,  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  ea  "Ou 
ouly  instructive  but  highly  entertaining,  en 
Mr.  Kingabury  poaaeases  the  art  of  inipartir 
manner.      The   field   of   "  bugology "   ia  ai 
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million  diflerent  npeciea  of  insects  have  been  described.  The  speaker  took  up  the 
moHt  common  ones  with  which  the  farmer  must  contend,  discnssed  their  habits, 
and  suggested  various  ways  of  destroying  them. 

RELATION  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

BY   JOHN    M.   COIJLTRR. 

There  are  some  subjects  which  call  to  their  proper  consideration  almost  every 
department  of  science.  This  is  eminently  true  of  both  .the  sciences  mentioned  in 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Geology  has  been  called  the  cap  sheaf  of  all  sciences, 
for  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  others,  thus  grouping  them  together  and 
resting  upon  them.  But  agriculture  is  even  more  sweeping  in  its  demands,  for 
there  is  no  department  of  science  upon  which  it  does  not  levy  tribute,  and  even 
the  **cap  sheaf"  must  yield  its  quota  of  grains,  that  the  great  "bread  and  butter** 
science  may  bu  properly  esiablished.  There  is  no  more  hopeful  "sign  of  the  times '* 
than  the  mutual  appreciation  existing  now  between  the  theoretical  and  practical 
workers  in  science.  I  use  these  terms  not  in  their  strict  sense,  but  in  the  common 
usage,  which  should  substitute  the  more  appropriate  terms  "workers  in  pure 
science,"  and  "  workers  in  applied  science,"  for  both  classes  are  practical  workers. 
For  this  reason  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  some  of  us  w^ho  never  stood 
between  the  handles  of  a  plow  or  cultivated  a  single  acre  of  ground,  but  who  are- 
devoted  to  the  study  of  pure  science,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  come  and  lay  at 
your  feet  any  of  the  results  of  our  study  that  may' be  of  service.  This  interdepend- 
ence of  all  sciences  is  increasing  as  knowledge  increases,  and  in  no  department 
is  there  greater  need  of  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  a  great  range  of  subjects  than 
in  that  of  agriculture.  The  time  has  paHt  when  we  accept  either  methods  or  ideas 
because  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fathers.  This  practical  age 
must  put  everything  to  the  test,  and  thus  it  is  that  old  absurdities  are  being  dis- 
carded, and  new  methods  and  ideas  accepted  if  they  prove  fruitful.  Perhaps  you 
look  to  botany  and  chemistry  as  related  to  you  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  friend- 
ship, but  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  geology  also  must  be 
admitted  to  thin  inner  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Geology  is  continually  searching  for  the  beginnings  of  things,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  its  first  question  is,  "whence  comes  the  soil  upon  which  all 
your  operations  depend?" 

In  order  that  this  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  must  hastily  consider  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  earth.  The  frame  work  of  the  earth  is  rock,  and  no  where  is- 
this  lacking.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  view,  and  in  others  deeply 
covered  by  the  overlying  soil,  but  dig  where  you  will,  you  must  sooner  or  lateV 
come  to  a  solid  rock  foundation.  Nothing  in  science  is  better  established  than  that 
these  rocks  have  all  been  deposited  under  water;  that  they  are  simply  consolidated 
sediments,  such  as  all  moving  waters  to-day  are  carrying  and  depositing*.  If  you 
examine  the  banks  of  any  stream,  you  will  find  that  the  material  it  has  brought 
down  during  freshets  is  generally  nicely  sorted  and  spread  out  in  even  layers — 
alrulifiedj  as  it  is  called.  Digging  into  this  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  vou  will  find 
all  sorts  of  evidence  of  its  having  been  deposited  "  along  shore."  Inhere  will  be 
wavy  lines  that  you  know  are  traced  by  running  waters ;  there  will  be  the  foot- 
prints of  various  animals;  there  will  be  muscle  shells  imbedded,  maybe  the  carcasa 
of  a  fish,  sticks,  bones*  in  short,  all  the  varied  collection  to  be  found  upon  a  beach, 
especially  of  a  large  river  or  lake.  Now,  apply  these  facts  to  the  rocky  cliffs  found 
bounding  our  supposed  river  or  lake  valley,  and  see  the  irresistible  conclusion. 
There  are  the  rocks,  neatly  stratified  and  sorted  into  layers,  just  as  completely  as. 
the  sands  down  along  the  beach.  Splitting  them  open,  ydu  see  the  same  wavy  lines 
made  by  running  water,  tracks  of  animals,  imbedded  shells,  bones,  plants,  etc,,  of 
all  kinds  to  be  found  upon  a  beach.    Of  course  the  conclusion  follows,  these 
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rocky  cliffs  were  once  but  unconsolidated  sands,  lying  on  the  beach  or  in  the  bed  of 
some  stream  or  body  of  water.  You  would  further  notice  that  the  footprints,  the 
shells,  the  bones,  the  plants,  by  no  means  resemble  anything  in  your  experience  of 
existing  beaches,  and  hence  the  inference  would  be,  that  when  these  rocks  were 
sandn,  at  or  below  water  level,  very  different  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  were  liv- 
ing. And  if  it  could  be  shown,  as  is  generally  the  case,  that  these  imbedded  shells 
are  sea  shells,  and  not  river  or  lake  shells,  you  would  be  driven  to  what  may  seem 
the  most  surprising  conclusion  of  all,  viz.,  that  these  rocks  once  formed  the  beach 
or  l)ottom,  not  of  a  river  or  lake,  but  of  a  sea!  We  are  thus  led  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  geology,  that  nearly  all  rocks  are  but  consolidated  sedi- 
ments. The  question  may  then  arise,  where  did  these  sediments  come  from? 
Where  do  the  sediments  of  to-day  come  from  ?  They  are  simply  ground  otf',  by 
atmospheric  or  stream  action,  from  existing  rocks.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  rocka 
must  have  come  from  pre-existing  rocks,  and  so  we  can  trace  this  material  back  from 
sediment  to  rock,  and  from  rock  to  sediment,  until  we  reach  the  primitive  crust  of 
the  earth.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  none  of  this  first  crust  or  rock  is  now  existing, 
but  it  has  been  worked  over  and  over  again  in  fashioning  the  surface  features  of 
the  earth  as  we  find  them  to-day. 

Thus  it  is  that  nature  delights  to  work  in  sreat  circles.  Particles  of  moisture 
hang  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  are  distilleo  into  drojjs  which  fall  as  rain  and 
run  off  into  the  streams,  are  carried  along  and  presently  find  their  wa}&  to  the  sea,. 
from  whose  bosom  thev  are  lifted  into  the  air  from  whence  they  came.  So  num- 
berless instances  could  be  given  of  this  same  law,  but  none  better  than  those  circles,, 
half  of  whose  circumference  is  represented  by  rock,  and  half  by  sediment.  Have 
we  not  then  come  upon  an  answer  for  the  question,  "  whence  comes  the  soil?"  It 
has  come  from  the  grinding  up  of  the  rocks.  You  can  safelv  rely  upon  the  state- 
ment that  all  soils  are  disint<.^grated  rocks.  But  now  comes  the  question,  *'  How?'^ 
Broadly  speaking,  all  stratified  rocks  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  sandstones,, 
limestones,  and  clays,  and  these  three  may  exist  in  all  degrees  of  consolidation; 
for  instance,  sandstone  rocks  may  range  in  compactness  from  the  loose  sand  on  the 
beach  to  granite;  limestone  rocks,  from  chalk  to  marble;  clays,  from  mud  and 
shale  to  slate.  Do  not  understand  that  there  is  commonly  such  a  thing  as  a  pure 
sandstone,  or  a  pure  limestone,  but  simply  that  in  the  one  case  sand  is  the  predom- 
inating ingredient,  in  the  other,  the  lime  gives  the  character.  The  fact  is  that 
nearly  all  rocks  are  more  or  less  mixtures  of  the  three  kinds,  and  it  becomes  very 
difficult  sometimes  to  determine  which  name  we  shall  apply.  Thus  as  we  may 
have  all  kinds  of  rocks  by  the  various  combinations  of  the  three  elementary  kinds,, 
so  we  may  expect  all  kinds  of  soils  from  their  disinterg^ation,  but  soils  which  can 
also  be  reduced  to  the  three  elementary  kinds,  and  called  sandy  soils,  limestone 
soils  and  clays. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  every  particle  of  soil  has  disappeared  from  the  earthy 
and  that  naked  rocks  form  the  only  features  of  the  landscape.  It  would  be  for- 
bidding enough,  and  no  man  or  animal  could  live,  but  at  once  certain  powerful 
agencies  would  come  into  operation  which  would  eventually  change  the  whole 
face  of  nature  and  bring  about  the  features  we  see  to-day  and  prize  so  much,  the 
rich  valleys  and  plains,  the  dense  forests,  the  consequent  presence  and  works  of  man,, 
the  endless  features  so  common  in  our  experience,  but  all  due  to  the  existence  of 
soil,  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  are  not  naktxl  everywhere.  The  mighty  agent  which 
can  produce  such  a  change  is  water,  either  as  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  in  running  streams,  or  in  the  form  of  ice.  Our  naked  rocks  are,  as  we  know^ 
nothing  but  consolidated  sands,  the  grains  bound  together  by  some  cement.  The 
moisture  in  the  air,  bathing  universally  all  exposed  surfaces,  is  most  general  and 
most  effective  in  its  work.  It  gradually  finds  its  way  into  the  rocks,  either  because 
they  are  porous  or  because  it  can  dissolve  certain  of  their  constituents,  and  there 
freezing  and  expanding  it  wedges  little  particles  off  and  soon  the  whole  surface  of 
rock,  as  we  say,  ''  begins  to  crumble."  This  crumbled  rock  is  nothing  but  the  first 
step  toward  soil.     It  may  be  rendered  finer  by  repeating  the  same  process,  or  of- 
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tener  in  another  way.  All  of  this  rock  material  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  con- 
stituents :  those  which  are  soluble  and  those  which  are  insoluble,  and  these  two 
ingredients  are  so  thoroughly  mixed  together  that  when  the  soluble  is  dissolved 
out,  the  insoluble  is  left  as  a  fine  powder.  One  example  will  sufiice.  One  of  uur 
•common  rocks  is  granite.  It  has  three  constituents,  quartz  or  sand  grains,  felds- 
par and  mica.  The  quartz  and  mica  are  insoluble  and  hence  the  water  can  only 
attack  the  feldspar.  But  the  feldspar  itself  is  made  up  of  two  ingredients,  silicate 
•of  alumina  and  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  ; 
so  that  all  that  is  left  in  our  granite  rock  that  can  be  acted  upon  by  water  is  the 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  Suppose  that  this  ingredient  has  all  been  washed  out 
and  the  heap  of  dust  which  will  be  left  will  be  composed  of  the  insoluble  in- 
gredients, quartz,  mica  and  silicate  of  alumina.  Silicate  of  alumina  is  but  another 
name  for  clay,  and  quartz  stands  for  sand  grains ;  so  that  our  granite  has  weathered 
into  a  soil  made  up  of  clay,  sand  and  mica  scales,  and  we  will  call  it  a  clay  soil 
'with  sand  and  mica  in  it,  or  a  sandy  soil  with  clay  and  mica  in  it,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  proportion  in  which  those  ingredients  existed  in  the  granite.  In 
this  manner  we  could  go  through  the  whole  series  of  rocks  and  find  the  kinds  of 
fioil  which  would  come  from  their  disintegration. 

You  see  now  how  our  bare  rocks  would  sooner  or  later  be  covered  by  their  own 
ground  up  surfaces,  and  where  there  were  sharp  slopes  this  materisd  would  be 
washed  off -and  deposited  in  the  valley  below,  but  on  the  levels  much  of  it  would 
remain,  some  being  carried  off  by  heavy  rains  in  the  general  surface  drainage. 
Soil  has  thus  been  formed  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  hundred 
feet,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock,  its  position,  and  the  climate.  If  this 
was  all,  however,  your  skill  would  still  be  in  vain;  for  seeds  committed  to  such 
soil  would  never  be  heard  from,  at  least  to  any  profit.  In  fact,  in  some  books  on 
agriculture  such  material  is  not  called  soil  at  all,  but  simply  earth,  as  distinguished 
irom  true  .soil.    Ground  up  rocks  then  form  earthy  or  soil  that  is  barren;  while 

£  rod  active  soil  needs  this  earth  for  a  basis  and  for  permanent  fertility,  but  must 
ave  also  some  other  ingredient,  and  that  ingredient  is  vegetable  mould.  It  obtains 
it  in  this  wise :  As  soon  as  the  bare  rocks  have  crumbled,  in  fact  before  they  have 
actually  crumbled,  but  are  merely  loosened  upon  the  surface,  certain  low  forms  of 
vegetation,  such  as  lichens,  whose  spores  are  floating  everywhere,  find  favorable 
conditions  for  their  growth.  These  grow  and  decay,  and  thus  the  first  vegetable 
mould  is  added.  Generation  after  generation  of  these  plants  sucoed  each  other, 
and  presently  quite  a  respectable  soil  is  formed  in  which  plants  of  greater  size  can 
grow  and  add  their  decay  to  the  gradually  enriching  soil,  and  so  it  goes  on,  until 
even  a  forest  growth  can  be  supported,  or  crop  after  crop  can  be  harvested. 

In  thus  noting  the  great  importance  of  vegetable  mould,  do  not  let  me  mislead 
you  into  underrating  the  importance  of  the  original  earth,  the  disintegrated  rock 
material.  You  may  take  two  lots  of  soil,  each  containing  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  one  will  be  fertile  and  the  other  sterile,  depending  entirely 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock  from  which  they  have  been  made.  So  after  all,  the 
rocks  of  any  section  of  country  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  determining  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  Examining  any  soil,  you  will  find  it  a  very  complex 
affair.  The  vegetable  mould  will  give  it  its  brownish  cast,  but  silica,  or  sand  and 
olay,  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  all  usually  be  present  and  give  it  its  character. 

Silica  in  unusual  proportions  will  make  it  a  sandy  soil;  a  large  per  centage  of 
lime  will  make  it  a  marly  soil ;  and  so  it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  any  soil  will  at  once  suggest  its  needs.  An  over  per  centage  of  silica  or  clay 
demands  lime;  too  much  clay  needs  sand,  etc.  The  per  centage  of  vegetable 
mould  in  soils  varies  from  one-half  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent.  Less  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  will  not  sustain  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  cultivated,  while 
over  seventy  makes  the  soil  too  strong,  such  a  soil  as  is  only  found  in  marshes.  In 
the  best  soils  the  vegetable  mould  varies  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  geology,  soils  may  be  further  considered  under  two  heads — 
those  which  are  in  place,  that  is,  lying  on  the  very  rocks  from  which  they  are 
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t  geology  can  lell  with  reference  to  loit 
this  csee  the  soil  paBsee  very  Kriuluai'lv  into  solid  rock  bclovr,  the  gri 
BO  gradual  that  it  is  impowlDle  to  draw  the  line  between  soil  anr 
many  caeeB  the  lines  of  stratification  are  preserved,  and  even  the  vci 
below  conlinue  through  the  overlying  noil.  Under  snch  conditioi 
readily  divided  inlo  three  rcf^ions,  the  tur/aee  mU,  extending  lo  n  depi 
ei(;hleen  inchen,  through  which  the  plough  uinkefl  ita  way,  and  to  « 
U  intrasled ;  the  fib-rvit,  the  next  fifteen  or  eighteen  incheii ;  and  t 
the  maiw  which  Hex  so  deep  that  it  "does  nut  come  under  the  obse 
practical  a^rieiillurist,"  Uecaaionally  these  three  regions  may  dif 
other  in  original  constilnentii,  as  when  a  clay  soil  re»li'  upon  a  satv 
the  reverse ;  but  even  when  the  malcTiat  has  all- conje  from  the  dii 
the  Bame  rocks,  the  three  regions  become  diotinct  by  virtoe  of  their 
the  surface  pluut*  grow  and  die;  their  roots  penetrate  through  a  h 
in  (he  same  the  dead  plants  are  buried."  Thus  it  is  that  gradually  t 
comes  to  contain  a  brown  vegetable  mould,  which,  mixing  thorou; 
original  constituents,  changes  both  its  color  and  nature.  The  s 
reached  directly  by  much  organic  laniter  in  the  process  of  decay,  bi 
of  the  soluble  products  of  decay  are  leached  out  by  percolatiug  watei 
mile  the  sub-soil.  Thus,  although  the  Bub-Boil  does  not  usually  bec( 
by  iia  organic  constituents,  yet  it  has  quite  an  appreciable  proportion 
will  eventually  differ  in  its  earthy  codstiluenta  also,  for  the  rains  pou 
surface  and'sinkiug  beneath  it,  carry  with  them  all  the  soluble  mati 
lay  hold  of,  and  even  push  along  the  finer  sediments,  such  as  fine 
chanical  way,  until  presently  the  sub-soil  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
~"  ■'    ''      tuo-soil  we  come  to  a  region  which  1  "     ' 


neath  the  sub-soil  we  come  to  a  region  which  has  generally  beer 
lying  at  loo  great  a  depth  to  have  been  affected  by  organic  decay,  an' 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  water  carrying  down  soluble  material  1 
above.  Hence,  this  represents  very  nearly  the  original  boII,-  wh 
changed  above  by  plant  life  nnd  atmospheric  agencies  inlo  the  sui 
Boil^  incidentallv  there  appears  here  the  explanation  of  the  advan 
vantage  of  sub-soil  plowing.  It  will  be  of  advantage  when  the  m 
sub'Hoil,  brought  to  the  surface  again,  arc  such  as  are  useful  to  plau 
if  they  are  not,  a  diminished  yield  for  some  time  will  be  the  result. 
a  comparatively  easy  malter  to  go  through  the  different  rock  forn 
geologists  recognize  and  see  what  kind  of  soil  would  result  from  th 
tion,  and  hence  be  able  lo  determine  from  the  rocks  of  any  region 
should  be.  Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  ihe  three  geologic 
sented  best  in  the  Miiwiseippi  vallev,  and  sec  what  soils  their  rockj 
The  lower  Silurian  rocks  are  best  cfiaraclerbted  as  maases  of  earthy 
clay  shales,  the  latter  so  soft  that  under  Ihe  influence  of  water  they  ' 
fine,  very  sticky  mud.  It  the  rocks  are  principally  clay  shales  the 
cold  wet  clav,  and  the  remedy  will  be  artificial 'drainage  and  lim 
ever,  with  these  clay  shales  occur  strata  of  earthy  limestones,  thi 
limed  by  naliire,  and  other  conditions  being  favorable,  will  be  very  ] 

The  upper  ailurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Mississippi  va 
similar,  being  principally  very  compact  mognesian  limestones,  olv 
structure.  Sometimes  thev  occur  in  thin  ^ds  and  crumble  read 
usually  they  are  in  thick  i)edB,  hard  and  compact  enough  to  be  used 
stone.  Such  rocks  yield  a  reddish  brown  soil,  often  thin,  light 
capable  of  raising  such  crops  as  turnips  and  barley. 

The  sub-carboniferous  rocks  are  sandAlunes  and  limestones.  I 
occurs  exclusively  the  resulting  soil  will  be  poor,  hut  better  from  i 
sandBloncs  than  limestones.  If,  however,  they  occur  together,  as  tl 
monly  do  in  this  State,  the  reBult  is  the  best  soil  that  paleozoic  rocki 
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The  carboniferous  rocks,  or  coal  measuresy  consist  of  alternate  beds  of  blackish 
■clay  (which  is  the  coal  shale),  gray  sandstone  containing  imbedded  plants,  and 
seams  of  coal.  The  resulting  soil  is  always  of  inferior  quality.  The  coal  shalei^ 
^ive  a  cold,  stiff  clay;  the  sandstones  a  thin  barren  soil.  Mix  the  clay  and  sand 
and  lime  heavily  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances. 

When  I  say  that  the  rocks  I  have  mentioned  include  all  those  found  in  Indiana, 
you  may  think  it  is  a  "barren"  list,  or  a  list  of  "  barrens,"  and  woe  be  to  the  a^fri- 
culturist  who  lives  outside  of  the  genial  sub-carboniferous  rocks,  or  parts  of  the 
siluriun.  But  be  not  too  hasty  in  judgment,  nor  draw  your  conclusions  till  I  have 
finished,  and  we  may  see  Indiana  redeemed  yet.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject  I  can  not  say  anything  more  appropriate  than  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof. 
■J as.  F.  Johnston: 

"A  knowledge  of  the  geology,  therefore — that  is,  of  the  kind  of  rock  which 
appears  on  the  surface  in  every  part  of  a  country — enables  us  to  predict  generally 
the  kind  of  soil  which  ought  to  rest  upon  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge 
of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  any  one  district  in  which  certain  rocks  are 
known  to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  soil,  and  of  the  agricultural  practice  suited 
to  that  district,  will  indicate  the  probable  capabilities  oi  any  other  tract  in  which 
the  same  kind  of  rock  is  known  to  appear  at  the  surface,  and  of  the  kind  of  culture 
which  may  be  most  successfully  applied  to  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  fertility  of  every 
district  is  dependent  upon  its  geological  structure,  and  a  knowledge  of  that 
structure  is  fitted  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  to  be  expected 
in  any  district;  to  explain  anomalies  also  in  regard  to  the  unlike  agricutural 
•capabilities  of  soils  apparently  similar;  to  indicate  to  the  purchaser  where  good 
or  better  lands  are  to  be  expected,  and  to  the  improver  whether  the  means  of 
ameliorating  his  soil  by  liming,  by  marling,  or  by  other  judicious  admixture,  are 
likely  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  in  what  direction  thev  are  to  be  sought  for." 

There  remains  to  be  considered  trampoited  soils.  If  1  had  stopped  at  this  point 
your  own  experience  might  have  challenged  some  of  my  statements.  You  might 
•cite  me  to  lands  resting  on  Devonian  rocks,  lands  in  the  coal  measures,  lands  on 
Silurian  shales,  which  are  not  thin  or  heavy,  but  as  productive  as  any  laud  in  the 
State,  and  you  would  be  right;  but  it  is  not  the  country  rocks  which  has  produced 
this  astonishing  result,  it  has  been  brought  about  in  spite  of  them,  may  be  through 
their  aid.  There  comes  into  our  problem  here  a  factor  which  bids  fair  to  vitiate 
all  our  previous  results,  and  seems  for  the  time  to  bring  to  agricultural  geology 
the  blush  of  shame.  The  new  factor  is  this,  that  much  of  our  soil  has  been  trans- 
ported and  holds  no  relation  whatever  to  the  rocks  which  underlie  it,  so  that  you 
may  predict  a  sterile  soil  and  find  a  fertile  one,  or  vice  versa.  Shifted  soil  can 
always  be  recognized  by  this  feature,  that  the  perfect  soil  rests  on  the  perfect  rock; 
there  are  no  gradations  from  soil  to  rock  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  the  line  of 
-separation  is  aa  marked  as  anything  can  be. 

"In  the  first  place  you  will  all  recognize  the  fact  that  we  may  expect  shifted 
soil  in  our  valleys  and  lowlands,  soil  which  has  been  carried  down  from  higher. 
grounds  and  distributed  through  the  agency  of  running  water.  In  our  river 
bottoms,  whatever  may  be  the*nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  we  find  a  rich 
alluvium,  so  universal  and  so  productive,  that  "  bottom  lands"  are  synonymous 
with  the  best  lands.  This  alluvium  h^s  come  from  a  wide  range  of  country,  and 
in  the  case  of  such  rivers  as  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  the  distance  of  travel  may 
have  been  very  great.  It  is  simply  the  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  soils,  each  correct- 
ing the  other'until  we  have  the  fertile  product  ready  to  support  the  most  exhaust- 
ing crops. 

In  our  low  lands,  however,  which  can  not  be  strictly  called  bottom  lands  we 
find  a  transported  surface  soil  which  may  not  have  come  from  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  most  likely  washed  down  from  the  neighboring  hills.  Most  of 
it  has  been  ground  too  fine  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  rock  from  which  it  has 
«ome,  but  occasionally  a  considerable  fragment  will  be  found  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  Geologist  will  reyeal  the  secret  of  its  origin.     It  may  happen  that  the 
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underlyiDg  rock  of  the  lowlands  Ir  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  high 
ground.  In  tliin  case  the  soil  from  the  underlying  rock  has  been  overlaid  by  that 
carried  down  from  the  high  ground.  If  the  former  is  poor  and  the  latter  Urtile^ 
the  transported  soil  is  a  blessing.  If  however  the  rocks  of  the  high  land  viela 
a  sterile  soil  and  this  covers  a  fertile  soil  disintegrated  from  the  underlying  rocks, 
the  result  is  disastrous,  but  then  much  good-  may  come  from  sub-soil  ploughing^ 
thus  bringing  the  fertile  sub-soil  to  the  surface. 

But  transported  soil  is  not  confined  to  valleys  or  low  lands ;  even  our  high  lands- 
are  covered  with  it,  often  to  great  depths.  You  well  know  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  State  there  is  almost  a  universal  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  form- 
ing along  Lake  Michigan  quite  respectable  hills.  This  great  deposit  you  can  trace 
southward  throughout  the  State,  nearly  or  quite  to  its  southern  limits.  It  lookft 
as  though  a  great  sand  bank  had  once  been  spread  over  the  State.  The  streams 
have  gullied  their  way  through  and  carried  off  much  of  it.  an<l  later  washes  from 
the  hills  have  covered  il  over  in  the  valleys;  but  on  the  high  grounds  it  still  lies, 
covering  all  primitive  soils.  It  has  lain  in  this  position  so  long  that  it  has  gradu- 
ally become  mixed  with  the  original  soil  and  profoundly  modified  its  character. 
Whence  has  come  this  tremendous  deposit?  OeologiHts  will  tell  you  of  a  period 
in  the  earth's  history  called  the  glacial.  At  that  time,  throughout  all  hign  lati- 
tudes, the  snow  and  ice  had  so  accumulated  that  great  glaciers  began  to  move 
southward.  In  this  country  a  glacier  pushed  its  way  southward  in  one  unbroken 
mass  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  reached  about 
to  the  Ohio  river.  Such  an  immense  mass  of  moving  ice  would  plough  deeply  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  and  most  soils  would  be  swept  clean  from  their  under- 
lying rocks,  and  these  rocks  scored  and  polished.  Thus  it  is  that  glaciers  are  al- 
ways pushing  before  them  and  carrying  with  them  any  amount  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Suppose  now  that  the  foot  of  the  great  glacier  had 
nearly  reached  the  Ohio  river,  wnen  for  some  reason  a  milder  condition  of  climate 
began  to  prevail.  The  ice  would  begin  to  melt  and  slowly  retreat  northward 
again*  ancl  in  this  slow  melting  retreat  it  would  drop  all  along  the  immense  accu- 
mulations it  had  been  carrying,  and  the  country  would  be  covered  by  sand  and 
gravel  and  bowlders,  the  deposit  thickening  and  the  bowlders  being  larger  towards- 
the  north.  This  describes  very  well  the  condition  of  Indiana  at  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier,  and  the  glacier  sand  and  bowlders  are  familiar  to  you  all.  These  carried 
rock  masses  are  large  enough  to  reveal  their  origin,  and  we  find  that  most  of  this- 
drift  material  has  been  carried  from  the  far  North,  especially  from  the  rocks  bor- 
dering Lake  Superior.  Even  Lake  Superior  metals  have  been  found  far  south  in 
these  drift  gravels,  masses  of  native  copper  having  been  found  even  in  the  gravels- 
of  this  county  and  further  south. 

The  agricultural  importance  of  this  drift  is  well  nigh  incalculable,  for  it  brought 
us  from  the  far  north  disintegrated  granites  and  traps,  rocks  which  do  not  naturally 
belong  to  us,  but  which,  mingled  with  our  clays,  produce  a  mellow  and  productive^ 
soil.  Hence  I  advance  it  as  my  own  opinion  merely  that  this  drift  has  been  the 
salvation  of  Indiana  as  a  great  agricultural  State.  Although  this  transported 
material  has  made  the  problem  a  more  complex  one,  still  the  soil  is  by  no  meauB- 
the  same  wherever  it  is  distributed,  for  we  still  have  appearing  the  infiuence  of  the 
country  rock.  Although  drift  has  been  deposited  upon  our  native  soils,  they  have 
become  more  or  less  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  result  is  not  what  may  be  expected,, 
from  either  native  soil  or  drift  alone,  but  from  their  combination,  which  is  usually 
very  beneficial.  Sometimes  the  drift  deposit  has  been  so  overwhelmingly  great  that 
the  native  soil  has  had  but  little  influence  in  modifying  it,  and  the  scanty  growth, 
of  what  we  call  "  barrens"  is  the  result. 

Our  rich  prairie  lands  to  the  north  and  west,  which  are  among  our  high  lands,, 
owe  their  great  fertility  to  the  influence  of  th^  glacial  material — material  which 
could  not  have  been  spread  over  their  surfaces  except  by  a  glacier.  This  mingling 
with  their  native  soil  has  lightened  it  and  induced  a  rank  vegetation,  which,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  has  fairly  blackened  the  soil  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould* 
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If  the  natural  drainage  is  good,  such  lands  are  at  once  immensely  productive,  but 
if  natural  drainage  is  impeded  for  some  reason  these  rich  high  lands  become 
swampy;  coarser  and  ranker  weeds  are  thus  induced  to  grow,  water  accumulates, 
and  regular  marshes  presently  rob  the  farmer  of  productive  lands,  and  poison  the 
air  of  whole  counties.  Thus  vou  will  find  it  a  well  attested  fact  that  our  marsh 
lands  are  our  highest  lands,  and  could  not  be  better  situated  for  successful  drain- 
ing. One  of  the  great  sanitary  and  agricultural  problems  of  the  State  has  been 
recently  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Prof.  Camp- 
bell, Director  of  the  State  Geodetic  Survey,  and  that  is  the  marshy  grounds  border- 
ing'the  Kankakee  river.  These  have  become  marshes  in  the  way  I  have  indicated, 
but  the  soil  when  drained  will  duplicate  that  of  the  splendid  farms  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  malarious  tract.  Health  and  agriculture  should  both  clamor  for 
the  draining  of  this  area,  which  is  at  present  not  only  useless,  but  positively 
injurious;  and  all  of  you  should  most  heartily  sanction  the  measures  that  have 
already  been  taken  in  this  direction,  and  urge  upon  your  representatives  with  all 
the  persuasiveness  so  common  in  constituents  that  this  is  a  State  matter  and  should 
be  pushed  to  its  completion. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  briefly  the  origin  of  soils,  their  relation  to  the 
rocks  beneath  and  about  them,  their  modification  by  transported  material;  and  I 
liave  endeavored  to  make  this  practical  by  applying  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
t^oils  of  Indiana;  showing  how  they  are  almost  universally  productive  wherever 
the  glacial  drift  extends,  but  as  a  rule  unproductive  below  its  limit,  for  the  poor«?st 
lands  in  this  State  are  those  along  our  southern  borders,  where  the  native  clays  have 
not  been  lightened  by  an  admixture  of  drift  sand. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  suggestion.  We  have  geological  maps  of  our  State 
upon  which  the  rock  formations  are  carefully  traced,  and  from  which  you  can 
fairly  deduce  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  soils  of  various  regions,  if  they  have  not 
])cen  interfered  with.  While  our  geological  maps  are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  will  not  enable  you  to  judge  as  accurately  of  soils  as  you  may  desire.  I  do 
not  know  but  we  have  agricultural  maps  upon  which  the  yield  of  diflerent  crops 
in  various  localities  is  made  to  appear.  But  what  you  want  prepared  now  is  a 
geological  map  of  your  own,  a  map  which  will  give  not  only  the  various  rock 
formations,  but  the  materials  which  overlie  them.  The  drift  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  every  county  where  it  occurs,  its  constituents  and  its  depth  made  out, 
and  when  these  facts  appear  upon  a  map  in  connection  with  the  rock  formations, 
yon  have  all  the  data  you  need  for  accurately  determining  the  character  of  the 
soil,  what  crops  it  will  grow  to  the  best  advantage,  what  sort  of  cultivation  it 
needs;  all  this  even  without  seeing  it.  Decide  what  crops  you  prefer  to  cultivate, 
and  such  a  map  will  surely  direct  you  to  soil  most  suitable  for  them.  Do  not 
understand  me  as  implying  that  the  drift  of  our  State  is  not  being  studied,  for  our 
excellent  State  Geologist  is  doing  much  in  that  direction,  and  I  venture  to  predict 
that  this  part  of  his  work  will  yield  you  richer  results  than  any  other.  It  is  such 
aid  that  geologists  offer  you,  and  your  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  it  will  only 
stimulate  them  to  increased  activity  in  directions  whicn  will  be  greatly  to  your 
profits. 

DI.SCUSSIONS. 

Question.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  frequently  in  a  ten  acre  field  in  this 
country,  on  uplands,  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  soil.  How  do  you  account 
for  it.     There  are  different  distinct  qualities  of  soil  with  a  difference  of  fertility. 

Prof.  Coulter.  That  comes  exactly  at  the  head  of  what  I  said  about  soils  m 
general.  I  could  not  enter  into  such  details  as  your  question  calls  for.  It  is  a  fair 
question  and  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  Geology  and  a 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  field. 

Question.  You  can  ride  through  a  field  of  corn,  half  leg  hi^h,  and  you  can 
tell  by  the  corn  where  the  productive  and  the  unproductive  land  is. 
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Answer.  You  can  tell  these  different  kinds  of  soil  by  understanding  the  plants- 
or  timber  that  grow  upon  them. 

Question.  We  can  tell  them  very  easily  by  the  timber  that  grows  upon  them^ 
but  then  we  want  to  know  why  it  is  so  ? 

Answer.  Take  a  Geologist  to  your  field  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  He 
can  not  tell  you  outside  of  your  field. 

Question.     What  kind  of  soil  will  niggerheads  make  if  they  were  pulverized? 

Answer.    They  will  make  very  good  soil. 

Question.     Will  wheat  turn  to  cheat  ? 

Prof,  IngersoU.  When  corn  turns  to  timothy  or  sorghum  then  wheat  will  turn 
to  cheat. 


SECOND   DAY. 


The  lecture  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  set  for  Thursday  forenoon  at 
10  o'clock,  was  deferred  a  few  minutes  to  await  arrivals  from  the  train.  The  time 
was  occupied  in  discussing  the  general  nature  of  noxious  insects  and  the  best  times 
and  methods  of  preventing  their  ravages. 

Dr  Broum,  What  is  an  insect  and  at  what  period  of  its  existence  does  it  do 
its  mischief? 

Pro/ejisor  Ingensoll,    I  can  answer  it,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Brown. 

Dr,  Brown,  There  is  a  class  of  animals,  for  they  are  animals,  that  are  built 
up  by  successive  rings.  W^e  call  them  articulates.  There  are  several  families  of 
articulates.  The  lowest  of  them  are  worms.  The  fish  worm  is  made  up  of  suc- 
cessive rings  put  together.  He  has  no  legs  or  an  indefinite  number  of  legs.  As 
the  thousand-legged  worm  or  as  in  the  earth  worm  which  has  no  legs.  Next  above 
that  we  have  the  insects.  They  are  so  named  because  they  are  nearly  cut  in  two  in 
the  middle.  They  have  three  parts,  in  three  sections.  One  ring  called  the  head  ; 
it  is  nearly  cut  off;  then  comcc^  the  thorax  or  body  part  and  the  abdomen  below. 
There  are  three  rings  forming  the  thorax,  one  forming  the  head ;  each  ring  of  the 
thorax  has  a  pair  of  legs  and  ten  of  the  body  generally,  though  that  is  not  certain, 
but  they  have  always  six  legs,  four  legs  they  use  to  walk  with,  and  two  they  use  as 
hands  to  handle  things  with. 

T  have  seen  philosophers,  men  who  were  profoundly  learned  in  classics,  and  had 
for  fifty  years  brushed  flies  off  of  their  noses,  who  could  not  tell  me  how  many  legs 
a  fly  has,  just  for  want  of  observation. 

The  spider  belongs  to  this  class.  They  have  eight  legs.  They  have  four  rings 
in  the  thorax.  Then  we  have  the  crustacia;  the  crawfish  is  a  represetative  of  it. 
That  has  ten  legs  or  five  rings  on  its  thorax.  Insects  proper  have  nearly  all  of 
them  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  transformation.  They  begin  from  an  egg. 
In  that  state  they  are  not  living.  The  egg  hatches,  and  they  pass  through  the 
larva  state,  the  worm  condition.  They  are  just  like  worms.  In  that  condition 
they  are  most  generally  called  worms;  they  are  larva?.  That  is  where  they  do  the 
mischief  principally.  It  is  true  that  the  villainous  ten  liner  potato  bug  does  eat  a 
little  after  it  gets  into  the  perfect  state,  but  very  little.  After  they  get  through 
with  that  stale,  they  go  into  a  period  of  rest,  generally  a  period  of  unconsciousuessy 
apparently  lifeless.  They  hide  themselves  somewhere  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Some  lie  all  winter,  and  they  wake  up  out  of  that  state  into  a  perfect  animal,  and 
come  out  a  flying  beetle,  or  moth,  or  a  butterfly,  or  bee.  The  bee  goes  through 
all  these  transformations.  He  is  a  perfect  worm  for  a  while.  It  is  in  the  first  or 
larvie  state  that  our  insects  are  our  enemies.  The  moth  that  destroys  our  bees 
does  not  hurt  anything  or  anybody,  but  it  lays  its  eggs,  spins  its  webb  to  take 
care  of  its  eggs  and  a  larvae.  After  it  hatches  it  eats  its  way  into  the  honey.  The 
hessian  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  blade  of  the  young  wheat,  just  after  it  spreads 
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out.  It  lays  its  egg  mid-rib,  near  the  junction.  When  the  wheat,  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  has  a  tendency  to  lie  down  or  outward,  instead  of  inward,  the  larvae 
are  very  helpless,  and  it  rolls  down  and  rolls  off  at  the  end  and  dies.  But  if  the 
blade  stands  up  as  it  does  in  white  wheat,  inclining  inward,  just  as  soon  as  it 
hatches  it  comes  down  to  the  angle,  and  then  it  fastens  itself  on  the  stock  and 
does  its  mischief.  Our  war  must  be  made  first  on  the  parent  that  lays  the  egg,  and 
afterwards  we  must  war  on  the  larvae  while  thev  are  doing  the  mischief.  The  best 
way  is  to  destroy  the  larvae  before  it  hatches,  if  we  can  while  it  is  in  the  egg,  or 
destroy  the  parent. 

Ques.     Will  Paris  green  kill  the  cucumber  bug? 

Prof.  Browi.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  that  the  cucumber  bug  does  not  eat 
the  leaf  you  poison  with  Paris  green,  it  isi;he  insect  that  eats  the  leaf  gets  poisoned. 
The  cucumber  bug  fastens  himself  on  the  ntem,  and  sucks  the  juice  right  at  the 
ground;  the  juice  of  it  is  not  poisoned,  therefore  the  bug  escapes  poisoning.  You 
may  make  it  Htrong  euough  to  injure  the  vine,  but  that  is  not  generally  the  case. 
The  Paris  green  is  arsenite  of  copper,  and  both  the  arsenic  and  the  copper,  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  formed  oy  chemical  union,  are  among  our  worst  poisons. 
I  doubt  whether  the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  vine.  The  vine  does  not  absorb  its 
fluid  from  the  leaf.  It  exhales  from  the  leaf,  and  absorbs  through  the  roots.  Were 
your  poisons  deep  down  where  the  roots  run,  you  might  get  it  into  the  fluid  of  the 
vine.  But  the  sap  of  the  vine  does  not  get  this  poison  from  the  leaf,  the  circula- 
tion is  the  other  way. 

Ques.  Would  carbonate  of  ammonia  keep  off  insects  when  applied  in  common 
solution,  that  is  hartshorn? 

Ans.  I  have  not  tried  it.  Insects  dislike  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  or  ammonia. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  result.  1  was  going  to  say,  while  I  have  the  op- 
portunity, that  at  Washington  City  I  made  a  very  thorough  test  of  the  result  of 
putting  Paris  green  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  I  kept  them  watered  with  it  every 
dav  for  a  month  with  a  strong  solution  until  it  began  to  affect  the  foliage.  Then 
I  (lug  the  potatoes  and  tested  them  most  thoroughly  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  could 
not  bv  the  most  delicate  test  I  had  find  a  particle  of  arsenic  in  the  tubers. 

Mr.  Hughf^,  I  believe  I  raised  more  water  melons  on  three  acres  this  last  year 
than  all  the  balance  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  except  three.  I  think  they  are 
the  nicest  luxurv  we  can  rai.«ie,  when  taken  off  the  vine  and  eaten  fresh.  In  order 
to  get  them  that  way,  we  have  to  raise  them  ourselves.  I  took  three  acres  of  sandy 
ffround  that  sloped  down  to  the  creek,  and  plowed  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  laid 
It  off  eight  feet  each  way.  I  then  went  to  a  spot  where  the  furrows  crossed  and 
dug  them  out  abopt  a  foot  down  into  the  solid  ground,  then  I  put  in  a  large  scoop 
full  of  well  rotted  manure.  I  then  took  the  dirt  and  put  it  on  top  about  four 
inches  thick,  without  mixing,  and  planted  my  seed  in  that.  I  then  covered  the 
hill  with  two  inches  more  of  dirt.  The  watermelon.*?  grew  and  did  well.  I  let  the 
vines  grow,  hilling  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  guard  against  the  bugs.  I 
used  ammonia.  They  retained  the  moisture  until  the  last  part  of  the  season.  I 
think  stirring  the  manure  together  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  dry  the  ground. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CROPS  BY  SELECTION  OF  SEEDS. 

BY   R.  T.    BROWN. 

Life  forms  are  grouped  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  species  and  varieties,  by 
similarities  in  appearance,  modes  of  growth  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  primal  law 
of  reproduction  is  that  each  "  shall  bring  forth  after  its  kind."  So  generally  has 
this  law  been  maintained  that  we  are  able  to  classify,  with  a  good  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  fossil  races  which  sported  in  the  waters  "  before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,"  and  whose  living  types  no  human  eye  ever  beheld.  But  a  carefal 
study  of  existing  life  forms,  reveals  the  fact  that  an  animal  or  vegetable  may  be 
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anrrounded  bv  i>uch  circumHtHDcm,  and  be  required  to  live  under  hu 
a*  will  materially  change  many  of  ilK  properlie«  and  even  oioHify  Un 
The  law  of  hereililj',  which  oDtainB  eijuiilly  in  v^feUble  as  in  nuL 
under  a  cunt inua lion  of  the  conditiuim  which  developed  the  peculi 

f>arent,  continue  them  in  the  offspring,  nnd,  perhaps,  even  inlcnsif 
iirtlicr  these  aberrationn  from  the  primitive  type  extend,  and  the  Ion 
tinue,  the  more  permanent  the  variety  becometi.  It  is  even  claim 
deviRtionf  from  the  nnrmnl  form  may  go  so  far  an  to  introduce  entirel 
But  it  will  b«  iiuon  enough  to  discuiw  thix  poK'ibilitv  wlien  uuri 
established  a  sharply  defin«i  line  between  varieties  anif  species,  whi 

6u(  thiH  question  doe«i  not  fall  within  the  range  of  our  present  d 

Our  topic  tn-day — the  im  prove nii-nc  of  crop*  by  the  selection 
admit  n  dincnesion  of  the  law  of  heredity,  and  the  conditi<in8  urn 
liesl  seedrt  may  l>e  produced  from  which  to  make  the  propuHed  selecti 

Modem  agriculture  has  warcelr  been  uiore  improved  liy  the 
implements  nnd  more  scientific  niodeti  <if  cilllurc,  than  it  has  by  llie 
new  variclieit  of  grains  and  uiher  crops,  :ind  the  introdiictiun  of  im' 
of  animiils.  But  thix  advance  hax  generally  been  made  by  profeaei 
and  sifd  growenj,  nnd  a  chatKe  of  fraud  is  often  niade  ngHinHt  Ihcs 
improved  varieties  ore  not  permanent.  Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotle 
itary  transmission  dues  not  carry  from  parent  to  ollspring,  actun 
properlieH,  good  or  bad;  but  only  an  aptitude  to  develop  ihcni  av 
circumstances,  nnd  that  there  atwnyii  exists  a  strong  u-ndeiicy  in 
whether  produced  in  animnl  or  in  vrgeluble  life,  l<i  go  back  to  thi 
Hperies,  whenever  the  eirciimstances  which  produceiJ  the  variety 
Carelnu  farmers  noraelinies  buy,  at  a  high  price,  fine  etoct,  or  impri 
of  grain— tlie  first  produced  by  proper  food  and  protection  addpd  to  j 
centurtcii  of  careful  breeding,  and  the  last,  ihe  outcome  oC  thoroug 
and  u  wise  selection  of  seed,  continued  through  u  series  of  veurK. 
oflJipring  falls  into  csrele*!  hands,  and  the  conditions  which  cri:aled 
ties  which  mark  the  variety  are  no  longer  prew.'nt,  the  nptilndes  In  tt 
are  not  developed,  and  the  variety  rapidly  retrogrades  towurdi'  a  lowi 
tvpe  of  its  kirsi.  [t  is  the  bunini'ss  of  the  farmer  to  secure,  in  whi 
tivates,  those  properties  which  are  most  profitable  to  himself,  and 
that  consumes  his  produets,  and  it  should  he  his  first  care  to  main 
vival  of  the  fittest  for  these  purposes ;  hut  these  deviations  from  ihi 
of  the  kind  produce  individuals  with  lem  vitality,  and  less  able 
vicisiludes  of  climate  and  the  n^lect  of  protection  and  high  cultiv 
quently  the  economy  of  nature  is  to  produce  a  leas  developed  but 
This  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  kind,  ac 
development  and  tuainteuunce  of  those  properties  that  benefit  us. 

All  our  grains,  vegetableH  and  fruits  were  once  in  ft  wild  state,  t 
uaintaining  themselves  by  a  spontaneous  growth;  but  they  were,  i 
ilifTerent  from  the  cultivulcd  crops  and  domestic  animals  that  we  c 
If  we  were  to  turn  our  wheat,  corn  and  oals  out  to  take  care  of  th 
Isng  would  they  survive?  And  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our  care  fron 
aiiinals,  how  lon^  w<mld  the  race  maintain  its  struggle  tor  existence 
tl'.ese  should  survive  it  would  not  be  in  their  present  development,  hi 
furm,  and  one  that  would  have  but  few  properties  of  high  ntilit 
turnip  might  survive  in  lis  original  form  of  kale,  or  our  wheat  in  th 
ry^.  Ie  is  by  the  care  of  man  that  animals  and. plants  have  di 
valuable  properties  in  the  process  of  domestication.  This  has  be 
cxenl,  accidental,  or,  at  least,  with  no  intelligent  intention  1o  produc 
It  xan  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj',  when  Linneus  g 
the  first  glimjises  of  vegetable  reproduction  in  his  sexual  system  of  bol 
thing  was  known  of  vegetable  physiology;  and  not  more  than  a  I 
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have  patted  since  Jus^iew  and  De  Condole  gave  to  science  a  clear  and  well-defined 
Bystem  of  vegetable  physiology.  The  advances  that  have  been  made  since  that 
time  in  the  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  the  various  crop-plantA^ 
which  we  cultivate^  have  been  intelligently  made.  Previous  to  that  time  all  the 
progress  made  in  modes  of  cultivation  and  improvements  in  crops  were  made  by 
processes  purely  empirical,  and  when  favorable  results  were  obtained,  no  rational 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  could  be  given.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
progress  made  in  this  blind  way  by  many  of  the  ancient  nations  was  both  consider- 
able and  valuable.  This  is  especially  true  of  China  and  Japan,  and  Rome  in  the 
Augustinian  age  had  made  very  respectable  progress  in  many  of  the  essential 
pointA  of  profitable  farming,  as  we  learn  from  the  Georgies  and  Bucolics  of  Virgil^ 
but  the  absence  of  science  is  ever  and  anon  betrayed  by  absurd  and  ridiculous- 
superstitions  that  are  interwoven. 

But  crop  improvement  is  now  placed  on  a  firm  basis  of  physiological  science^ 
deduced  from  carefully  conducted  experiments  and  critical  examination,  aided  by 
powerful  microscopes,  which  every  experimenter  may  now  command,  so  that  our 
conclusions  rest  on  personal  observations  and  not  on  mere  hypothesis. 

What  we  know  of  available  means  of  increasing  the  yield  .of  our  crops  that  are 
fairly  within  our  reach,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  ^w  paragraphs.  Seed  taken  at 
random  and  subjected  to  high  cultivation,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  plant 
food  in  an  available  form,  with  a  favorable  season,  will  develop  grain  larger  and 
more  perfect  than  was  the  parent  seed.  But  it  will  be  observed,  in  this  advance, 
that  all  the  stalks  and  heads,  or  ears,  have  not  advanced  equally.  This  irregular- 
ity will  be  found  to  be  more  prominent  in  an  improving  or  in  a  degenerating  crop 
than  in  one  that  is  stationary.  From  this  crop  we  should  make  selections  in  what- 
ever direction  we  aim  to  improve  the  crop.  If  it  be  in  early  ripening,  the  first 
samples  that  ripen  should  be  saved  for  seed.  If  we  aim  at  improving  the  size  of 
head  in  wheat  or  ear  in  corn,  let  the  selection  be  made  on  this  basis. 

The  natural  law  that  is  to  guide  us  in  this  matter  is  that  favorable  circum- 
stances of  cultivation,  soil,  climate,  etc.,  promote  the  development  of  the  individual 
plant ;^  but  this  development  is  irregular  and  unequal,  both  with  regard  to  the 
several  plants  and  to  the  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.     If  we  walk  through  a 
corn  field  undergoing  this  kind  of  transformation  we  will  observe  some  stalks  that 
appear  not  to  be  afl'ected  in  any  way  by  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  while  their  near  neighbor  has  doubled  the  usual  dimensions  both  in 
size  of  stalk  and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  but  the  improved  condition  appears  not  to 
have  reached  the  ear.     Others  appear  to  have  made  less  advance  m  stalk  and 
blade,  but  the  improvement  terminates  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  ear  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  grain.     Another  still  has  not  increased  the  size  of  the  ear  but  h as- 
duplicated  it — two  ears  appearing  in  place  of  one.     Now,  each  of  these  improve- 
ments in  special  qualities  of  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  initiative  steps,  each  in 
^a  line  of  improvement  that,  with  proper  care,  may  be  ca,rried  forward  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  variety  having  this  special  peculiarity.    The  aptitude  to  develop  s 
special  quality  or  property  will  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  ofispring  by  the  lav 
of  heredity  ii  cultivation,  soil  and  season  favor  development  in  that  particulsr 
direction.      But  if  these  conditions  are  wanting  the  peculiarity  disappears,  aiid 
the  plant  will  retrograde  towards  a  lower  type. 

But  the  second  and  each  succeeding  st^  will  show  great  diversity  in  tie 
amount  of  progress  made,  and  will  therefore  demand  a  careful  selection  of  seed 
each  year,  looking  to  the  property  or  peculiarity  that  we  seek  to  develop  and  pir- 
fect.  In  experiments  with  corn  or  sorghum  care  must  be  observed  to  place  he 
several  qualities,  if  more  than  one  variety  is  attempted  on  the  same  farm  at  iie 
same  time,  at  such  distance  from  each  other  as  to  secure  them  from  the  possibilty 
of  mixing  by  cross  fertilization,  which  would  defeat  our  purpose.  In  these  cnps 
(maize  and  sorghum)  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  shorten  the  season  of  the 
crop  by  producing  an  earlier  ripening  variety.  To  accomplish  this  nothing  nore 
is  necessary  than  to  select  the  first  seed  that  ripens.     In  this  manner  the  ejrly 
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amber  cane  has  been  made  to  ripen  in  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  planting,  and 
the  early  Dent  corn  in  one  hundred  davB.  Bui  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  the  most  flexible  crops  that  we  cultivate,  and  if  it  is  easy  to  develop  particular 
properties  these  changes  are  correspondingly  transient,  and  the  improvements  we 
nave  made  will  be  certainly  lost  unless  we  maintain  the  conditions  under  which 
the  advance  was  made.  We  now  warn  our  farmer  friends  against  buying  improved 
seed  corn  at  fancy  prices,  unless  they  intend  to  preserve  it  from  cross  ^rtilization 
with  other  varieties,  and  to  maintain  the  high  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of 
seed  by  which  the  variety  was  originated.  Otherwise  it  will  rapidly  degenerate  to 
its  original  type,  if  not  below  it. 

Wheat  is  the  most  permanent  in  it*  varieties  of  any  of  our  cereal  crops.  This 
IB  probably  owing  to  its  exemption  from  natural  cross  fertilization.  The  different 
varieties  of  wheat  have  been  produced  entirely  by  climate,  cultivation  and  selection 
ot  seed.  The  latter  means,  thousrh  an  important  one,  has  been  used  to  a  very 
iirnitcd  extent  in  this  country.  The  farmer  who,  from  an  unfavorable  season  or 
otker  causes;  harvests  a  crop  of  wheat  with  small  heads  on  slender  straw,  yielding 
but  eight  or  ten  bushels  yter  acre  of  small,  imperfect  grains,  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  this  crop  for  seed^  regardless  of  the  law  oi  ht-redity,  which  inevitably  trans- 
mits the  impaired  vitality  and  the  aptitude  to  continue  the  degeneracy  already 
begtm. 

In  selecting  seed  with  the  view  of  improving  our  varieties  of  wheat  the  work 
should  be  done  in  the  field,  shortly  after  the  milk  has  disappeared  from  the  ^rain, 
as  the  germination  of  the  seed  will  be  both  quicker  and  stronger  if  gathered  then 
than  at  a  later  period.  Three  points  should  be  observed  in  selecting  seed  \^heat: 
1st,  the  size  and  length  of  the  head;  2d,  the  period  of  ripening;  and  3d,  the 
property  tillering,  or  sending  a  number  of  stalks  from  the  same  grain.  By  observ- 
ing t)ie  first  and  last  of  these  conditions,  Prof.  Blount,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  has  been  able  to  produce  wheat  heads  ranging  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long*  giving  a  crop  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

But  the  second  condition — that  of  early  ripening  we  deem  one  of  prime  im- 
portance in  this  climate.  Wheat  is  a  much  more  certain  crop  in  Indiana  now 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  owing  to  our  having 
advanced  the  wheat  harvest  at  least  fifteen  days.  At  the  period  of  ripening,  wheal 
requires  a  cool  atmosphere  holding  considerable  moisture  and  yet  giving  but  little 
rainfall.  Under  these  circumstances  the  grain  ripens  slowly,  is  plump  and  well 
filled  out.  The  heated  term  which  set  in  about  the  20th  of  June  last, cost  Indiana 
more  than  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  by  ripening  the  crop  in  a  week,  when  it 
should  have  been  ten  days  getting  ready  for  the  reaper.  Forty  years  ago  our  red 
bearded,  and  white  velvet-chafl'  wheats  were  ready  for  the  sickle  about  the  10th  of 
July,  if  the  rust  had  not  destroyed  thera  before  that  time.  The  introduction  of  an 
Alabama  wheat  about  that  time  brought  the  harvest  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  which  came  shortly  afterwards,  was  ready  for  the  cradle  by  the 
1st  of  Julv.  Since  then  we  have  added  several  new  and  earlier  varieties  which 
olaces  our  harvest  between  the  20th  and  last  of  June. 

We  can  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  earliest  ripening  heads,  bring  our  harvest 
between  the  15th  and  25th  of  June  and  in  doing  so,  we  will  escape  the  unfavorable 
iaflucnce  of  the  heated  term  which  generally  sets  in  about  the  summer  solstice. 
But  the  selection  of  seeds  is  too  important  an  element  of  successful  farming  to 
h  left  to  chance,  or  to  be  done  in  a  hap-hazzard  way.  As  wheat  and  maize,  or 
lidian  corn,  are  our  leading  crops,  every  farmer  should  at  once  institute  a  system- 
aic  method  of  selecting  seed,  and  raise  these  crops  only  from  selected  .seed.  The 
mthod  we  would  propose  is  that  adopted  and  succeasfully  followed  by  many  of 
tb  best  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe.  Select  and  set  off  two  lots 
of  an  acre  each,  more  or  less.  .Manure  them  highly  and  underdrain  them,  if  the 
suHsoii  is  clay.  Cultivate  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  by  sub-soiling.  Plant 
on-  with  the  variety  of  corn  you  intend  to  improve,  at  its  proper  season  and  give 
it  he  best  cultivation  possible.     When  the  corn  has  passed  the  milk  stage,  select 
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as  many  ears  aH  will  plant  an  acre  the  next  spring;  and  make  the  selection  in  the 
line  that  you  propose  to  improve  your  crop,  whether  that  is  the  number  of  ears^ 
time  of  ripening  or  size  of  ear.     Keep  the  remainder  separate  for  seed  to  plant  the 

f general  crop.  Pursuing  this  course  from  year  to  year  you  can  not  fail  to  add 
argely  to  thejyield  of  grain  without  materially  increasing  the  labor  or  expense  of 
cultivation.  Treat  the  other  lot  with  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  and  as 
harvest  approaches  make  your  selection  by  single  heads  of  enough  seed  to  plant 
your  experimental  lot  and  use  the  residue  as  seed  for  the  common  crop,  lour 
corn  should  be  in  a  condition  to  cut  up  and  remove  by  the  middle  of  September  so- 
that  the  ground  may  at  that  time  receive  its  wheat  crop,  and  the  wheat  stubble, 
heavily  manured,  should  be  broken  for  the  spring  crop  of  seed  corn. 

The  extent  to  which  a  transformation  in  any  particular  direction,  may  be  car- 
ried in  any  of  our  cultivated  crops,  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  We  know 
that  the  efficient  agencies  to  this  end  are  special  cultivation  and  careful  selection 
of  seed.  In  the  wild  or  uncultivated  state,  vegetables  show  but  little  tendency  to 
form  varieties,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  domesticated,  the  ever  varying  condi> 
tions  of  cultivation  and  seed  selection  begin  to  break  up  the  unity  of  form,  and 
varieties  result.  But  as  these  were,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  agricultural  progress^ 
mostly  accidental,  the  deviations  from  the  normal  type  were  small,  and  as  efforts 
were  seldom  made  to  maintain  the  variety,  it  soon  resumed  the  typical  form  sub- 
stantially,  if  not  actually. 

Prof.  Blount,  of  Colorado,  has  succeeded,  by  high  cultivation  and  a  careful 
selection  of  seed,  in  producing  a  variety  of  corn  that  bears  from  eight  to  ten  well 
formed  ears  on  each  stock,  and  has  yielded  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  in  our  own  State;  and  the  Professor  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  by  the  cultivation  of  this  prolific  variety  we  can  make  our  corn  crop  average 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  with  but  little  additional  expense  or  labor.  But  to- 
secure  this  yield,  it  is  evident  that  a  larger  amount  of  plant  food  must  be  con- 
sumed, and  to  maintain  it,  and  a  greater  care  to  the  supply  of  manure  will  be 
demanded,  as  well  as  a  careful  selection  of  seed  from  those  stalks  bearing  the 
greatest  number  of  well  formed  ears.  A  proper  caution  must  also  be  observed  to 
prevent  crossing  with  other  varieties  that  may  be  grown  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  the  improvement  of  any  crop  by  the  selection  of 
seed,  or  by  any  other  means.    The  development  of  the  plant  must  be  kept  within 
the  vital  force  supplied  to  the  original  germ  by  the  parent  plant    If  this  point  is 
approached  the  crop  will  betray  an  inability  to  resist  unfavorable  conditions  in  its 
surroundings.    This  point  has  been  reached  in  some  varieties  of  wheat,  which,  in 
certain  seasons,  yield  enormous  crops,  but  fail  in  less  favorable  seasons.     The  same 
cause  accounts  for  the  want  of  hardiness  in  our  best  developed  breeds  of  hogf<  and 
poultry.     But  a  great  advance  may  be  made  in  this  direction  without  incurring^ 
the  danger  alluded  to.     The  point  we  specially  insist  on  is  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  produce  a  crop  irom  inferior  seed.    If  the  parent  crop  has  suiTered 
from  a  poor  soil,  imperfect  tillage,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission  will  carry  the  aptitude  of  degeneracy  to  the  ofispring.     But  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  is  but  one  of  the  means  employed  to  produce  improved  varieties  o* 
crop  plants,  we  should  select  our  seeds  from  those  varieties  furthest  advanced  k 
the  direction  in  which  we  propose  to  improve  our  crop.    Climate,  cross-fertilizatio 
and  cultivation  are  the  three  principal  forces  operating  with  selection  of  seed  o 
produce  and  maintain  varieties  in  our  cultivated  cro|>s.     The  special  influene 
exerted  by  climate  on  grain  crops,  has  never  been  fully  explained.     All  crops  ee 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  climate,  but  not  equally  so.    Indian  cornit,. 
perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  to  this  influence,  and  wheat  the  least  so  of  any  of  ar 
cultivated  crops.    Our  large  eared  corn,  with  long  grains,  indented  at  the  ouer 
end,  is  found  no  where  but  in  our  Soutnern  and  Western  States.     Even  troplal 
Brazil  raises  only  flint  com,  with  long  slender  ears,  and  ten  rows  of  grains  ei^h. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  small  yellow  flint  corn  of  New  Englnd 
into  the  Southern  States  with  the  intention  of  making  two  crops  a  year,  but  inthe 
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courne  of  a  few  years  the  inflaencc  of  climate,  conforms  it  to  the  Rtyle  of  common 
yellow  corn,  and  to  carry  the  experiment  to  succeM,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
bring  seed  every  year  from  New  England.  New  yarieties  of  oats  have  from  time 
to  time  been  introduced  into  Indiana  from  Europe,  but  only  a  few  years  are  re- 
quired to  conform  these  foreigners  to  our  Hoosier  type.  Even  wheat,  which  is  the 
least  flexible  of  our  grains,  feels  the  influence  of  climate  and  slowly  conforms  to 
it.  The  hard  flinty  grained  Italian  wheat,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
learly  forty  years  ago  by  Hon.  Henry  L.  Elsworth,  difiers  materially  in  mode  of 
^owth  and  character  of  grain  from  the  Mediterranean  wheat  we  are  cultivating 
t«-day.  As  the  new  process  of  manufacturing  flour  demands  a  hard  grain,  abound- 
ing in  gluten,  we  could  probably  improve  the  quality  of  our  grain  by  bringing  our 
setd  wheat  from  Italy  or  Greece,  but  it  would  likely  be  at  the  expense  of  the  yield 
pe)  acre.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  improve  the  quality  of  our  corn  by  select- 
ing our  seed  from  some  of  the  harder  and  smaller  varieties  of  com  from  New 
York  or  Michigan,  and  the  loss  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  ear  can  be  compensated 
by  the  closer  planting.  But  the  importation  would  require  to  be  repeated  at  least 
once  in  ten  years,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil.  The 
facility  of  cross-fertilization  in  maize  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
effortB  to  maintain  new  yarieties  of  this  grain,  but  it  enables  every  farmer  to 
obtain  nearly  an^  variety  that  he  wishes  to  cultivate.  To  make  a  cross  of  two 
varieties  of  com  it  is  best  to  plant  a  separate  lot  in  alternate  rows  of  each  variety 
and  select  the  seed  from  but  one  of  the  parent  varieties,  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
in  the  cross.  The  perfect  mixing  will  be  facilitated  by  cutting  the  tassel  from  the 
mother  rows  before  the  bloom  opens.  For  several  crops  the  ears  will  show  occa- 
sional grains  that  appear  to  be  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  varieties,  but 
ultimately  they  will  become  uniform. 

P>om  the  peculiar  character  of  the  bloom  in  wheat  there  is  no  natural  cross 
fertilization,  aud  consequently  no  mixing  of  varieties,  but  that  end  may  be  reached 
by  artificial  means.  Several  new  varieties  of  wheat  have  lately  been  made  in  this 
manner  that  promise  to  be  valuable.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  several 
of  our  grains  and  fruits  by  hybridizing  species,  but  with  no  very  promising  results. 
In  grains  the  hybrid  is  inferior  to  cither  of  its  parents,  and  its  germinating  quali- 
ties can  not  be  depended  on.  In  fruits,  the  Governor  Wood  cherry  is  the  best 
hybrid  hitherto  obtained,  and  it  has  proved  rather  short-lived. 

Some  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  produce  an  early  ripening  variety  of 
cotton  by  a  selection  of  seed  from  the  first  ripened  bolls,  that  give  fair  promise  of 
ultimate  success  In  China,  with  a  climate,  in  the  interior,  diflering  but  little 
from  ours,  C9tton  is  successfolly  cultivated  about  the  40^  parallel  of  latitude. 
Three-fourths  of  the  bolls  on  cotton  plants  were  ripened  last  season  in  Hamilton 
county,  Indiana,,  and  securing  seed  from  the  earliest  ripening  bolls,  no  doubt  better 
results  may  be  obtained  next  year.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
acclimating  of  cotton  to  our  latitude  will  be  of  any  considerable  value«to  our 
agriculture.  A  cotton  plant  that  will  perfect  itself  in  our  seasons  must  necessarily 
be  small  and  the  fiber  snort. 

Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  insist  on  a  strict  observance  of  the  law  governing- 
reproduction  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  in  the  animal.  No  farmer  would 
think  of  breeding  live  stock  of  any  description  from  his  promiscuous  herd,  with- 
out selection ;  and  yet  the  physiological  law  transmitting  qualities  from  parent  to 
oflspring  is  not  more  strictly  enforced  in  the  animal  kingdom  than  in  the  vege- 
table. If  the  improved  breeds  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  have  added  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  live  stock  in  Indiana,  why  may  we  not  make  even  a  greater 
addition  to  our  wealth  by  cultivating  only  the  best  varieties  of  grains,  grasses  and 
fruits,  and  not  only  maintaining  these  by  high  cultivation,  but  improving  them 
from  year  to  year  by  a  judicious  selection  of  seed.  An  addition  of  only  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  this  State,  would  add  more  than  a  million  of 
ilollars  annually  to  the  value  of  those  crops,  without  materially  enhancing  the 
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labor  of  producing  them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  way  in  which  money  can  be  honestly 
earned  with  IcBsJabor  than  by 'giving  proper  attention  to  the  qnality  of  the  see^ 
that  shall  be  the  parent  of  our  crops. 

Man's  earthly  mission  is  to  conquer  the  active  forces  of  nature,  and  subdue 
them  to  his  own  use.  At  first  he  betook  himself  to  that  task  in  the  dark,  and 
though  his  blows  were  those  of  a  giant,  they  were  often  as  much  against  his  inter- 
est as  in  its  favor.  But  when  science  oegan  to  light  up  the  field  of  conflict,  his 
efforts  were  systematized.  H«  enslaved  the  winds,  and  made  the  gravity  of  water 
work  for  him;  he  harnessed  steam  and  tamed  the  lightnings,  and  made  them  his 
servants.  The  wild  horse  becomes  his  faithful  companion,  and  the  wild  cow  of 
India  grows  large  of  udder,  far  beyond  the  need  of  her  offspring,  under  liis  trikin- 
ing.  The  sour  crab  and  the  astringent  sloes  are  transformed  into  the  mellow  pippin 
and  the  luscious  plum;  the  worthless  kale  of  the  salt  marsh  developes  into  the 
great  cabbage  head,  and  all  under  man's  intelligent  training.  But  though  we  haw 
subdued  the  plants  we  cultivate,  and  taught  them  to  grow  for  our  use,  we  raurit  not 
forget  that  by  our  neglect  they  will  break  away  from  us,  and  return  to  their  savace 
state — growing  for  their  own  use.  Our  conquest  of  nature  is  to  be  maintained  only 
by  constant  and  persistent  vigilance.  But  of  this  we  should  not  complain,  for  plants 
only  follow  our  example.  Man  through  centuries  toils  upward,  with  slow  and 
labored  steps,  to  the  summit  of  a  high  civilization;  but  if  neglected,  he  glides  rap- 
idly down  to  the  low  plane  of  barbarism  and  savage  life.     "ivxeiV/w  <•«/  derensitjf 
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Question  by  the  President:  Dr.  Brown  has  spoken  considerably  on  the  subject 
of  seed  corn.  As  corn  and  wheat  are  our  staple  crops  it  is  essential  for  everybody 
to  know  how  to  save  the  seeds  of  those  two  grains  and  obtain  good  and  profitable 
seed.  He  has  told  us  that  corn  has  been  made  to  yield  from  six  to  eight  ears  to  a 
stalk,  and  it  has  been  done  by  procuring;  that  kind  of  seed.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Professor's  theory  i.s  correct.  The  subject  of  gathering  seed  corn  has  occupied 
my  attention  for  several  years.  I  have  thought  about  it,  and  have  acted  to  some 
extent  upon  the  suggestions  he  has  laid  down.  At  what  time,  at  what  stage  can 
corn  be  gathered  to  save  it  the  best  for  seed  ? 

Dr,  lirown.  Much  earlier  than  most  persons  suppose.  The  germ  is  the  first 
thing  that  perfects  itself.  The  germ  is  perfected  while  as  yet  the  starch  part  is 
quite  soft.  If  you  at  that  time  gather  the  seed,  the  starch  part  will  shrink  some. 
At  that  period  a  great  portion  oi  the  starch  is  yet  in  sugar  or  glucose,  and  ha.s  not 
gone  into  starch  yet.  The  water  will  evaporate,  and  when  vou  put  it  into  the 
ground  it  does  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  germination  and  convert  the 
starch  into  sugar.  All  the  starch  of  the  corn,  whether  you  plant  it  or  eat  it  i« 
made. into  sugar  before  you  can  digest  it,  or  before  it  will  grow.  All  the  corn  you 
put  into  the  ground  the  starch  part  gets  to  be  sugar.  Plants  can  not  cat  solid  food  ; 
they  can  not  chew  it.  It  must  be  soluble  in  water.  Wheat  will  germinate  quicker 
if  taken  in  the  dough  than  if  suffered  to  get  hard.  If  you  have  the  sugar  to  start 
with,  the  moment  it  gets  warm  it  starts  right  off  to  grow,  and  the  process  is 
hastened.  You  can  gather  corn  just  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  milk,  while  the 
corn  is  comparatively  soft.  You  remember  when  we  grated  corn  for  mush  in  this 
country.  \ou  know  the  stage  at  which  it  was  grated  on  the  grater  in  the  fall, 
when  it  was  not  hard  enough  to  shell  off,  and  a  little  too  hard  for  roasting  cars. 
Now  when  you  get  it  to  that  stage,  you  have  It  exactly  at  the  stage  it  will  ger- 
minate best  If  you  save  it  and  hang  it  in  a  dry,  cool  place  in  the  fall,  and  a 
place  that  never  gets  below  zero  in  winter,  you  will  have  it  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  germinate  in  the  spring. 

Question.     Is  there  any  danger  of  it  souring  or  spoiling  when  soft? 

Answer.  There  is  if  vou  put  it  away  in  the  house.  You  should  hang  it  where 
it  will  dry  out  nicely,  then  after  it  is  dried  out  you  should  keep  it  where  it  will 
not  be  below  zero.    Corn  if  perfectly  dry  will  stand  the  temperature  of  10  or  15** 
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below  zero  withoat  damage.  But  if  it  is  the  least  moist  zero  will  kill  the  germ. 
It  is  a  tropical  plant  and  will  not  stand  a  low  temperature  if  it  is  moiKt.  We 
paid  the  penalty  last  year  for  not  appreciating  this  fact,  as  the  winter,  one  year 
ago  was  a  severe  one.     Keep  your  seed  corn  where  the  mice  will  not  get  it. 

Question.  You  said  we  could  bring  our  com  crops  earlier  by  gathering  the 
earliest  ears.  I  have  experienced  this  and  am  satisfied  the  theory  is  correct  in 
reference  to  gathering  the  earliest  ripe  ears  for  seed.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the 
gathering  oi  the  corn  where  there  are  two  ears  on  a  stalk.  Would  you  take  both 
of  them  or  one.     If  you  take  one,  which  one? 

Answer.  The  upper  one  is  the  principal  one^  the  other  is  auxiliary.  If  there 
are,  half  a  dozen  you  take  the  upper  one.  Professor  Blount^s  prolific  variety  hai» 
its  perfect  ear  above  and  the  ears  become  shorter  and  smootner  as  you  go  down. 
In  some  instances  it  reaches  as  high  as  two  ears  on  a  large  stalk  with  two  stalks  in 
a  hill..  If  you  put  more  you  will  not  get  more  than  five  or  six.  If  you  put  two 
tttalks  in  a  hill  and  fertilize  it  highlv  you  will  sometimes  get  ten  ears.  The  lower 
ears  will  not  grow  over  four  inches  lon^,  but  it  will  be  a  perfect  grain. 

Question.  Is  there  not  danger  of  injuring  your  seed  cor^  by  gathering  seed 
that  has  too  large  a  cob  in  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  You  must  look  at  the  depth  of  the  grain.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  com  to  look  at  the  depth  of  it  downward ;  and  the  short  grain, 
that  is  as  broad  as  it  is  deep,  gives  you  a  big  cob  always,  and  you  lose  by  it  when 
vou  shell  your  corn,  that  kind  of  com  does  not  ripen  as  early.  If  you  crib  it  if 
it  does  not  freeze  immediately  the  cob  will  undergo  fermentation.  If  it  freezes  it 
will  dry  out.  But  if  there  is  moisture  in  it,  it  will  cause  the  corn  to  turn  black  at 
the  heart. 

Question.  Myself  and  two  neighbors  procured  some  of  Biounts'  prolific  corn 
last  year.  Out  of  100  hills  I  got  two  grains.  The  other  neighbor  got  more.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  swindle  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  or  not.  I 
will  not  say  that  here,  but  it  ig  evident  I  did  not  get  much.  What  I  got  I  took 
the  best  of  care  of.  I  had  it  on  the  best  of  ground.  One  of  those  hills  had  only 
one  stalk.  I  think  the  upper  ear  was  a  well  matured  ear.  Perhaps  on  that  one 
stalk  there  was  another  good  ear.  Of  course  Blounts'  com  can  be  raised  in 
Indiana,  perhaps  in  the  Wabash  valley.  But  I  have  my  serious  doubts  whether  it 
can  be  raised  in  Montgomery  county  to  any  profit  whatever.  If  there  is  any 
individual  here  who  attempted  to  raise  Blounts'  corn  and  succeeded,  I  should  like 
to  know  it.     It  is  just  the  corn  we  want  to  feed  cattle,  if  it  will  only  succeed. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  failure  that  was  made 
in  the  com  that  was  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  last  spring. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  The  Farmei-  ofiTered  several  prizes,  $100  for  the 
largest  yield  from  an  acre;  $50  for  the  next,  and  $*25  for  the  third  prize.  The  first 
prize  w^as  taken  by  a  crop  in  Allen  county,  Indiana,  that  was  measured  by  officem 
sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  corn  was  weighed  in  the  ear,  a  bushel  of  it  was  shelled 
in  order  to  test  it  to  see  whether  it  would  hold  out  to  the  measure.  Then  it  was 
cribbed.  Fort  Wayne  is  colder  than  it  is  here.  It  was  exposed  during  the  whole 
winter.  Three  or  four  times  the  temperature  fell  to  .6**  below  zero.  It  was 
exposed  to  that  temperature  with  a  moisture  comine  through  all  the  time.  The 
Indiana  Farmer  Company  bought  some  fifty  bushels  of  that  crop.  It  looked 
well.  It  came  to  us  in  the  ear,  and  we  distributed  it  among  a  ereat  many  persons 
who  sent  postage  stamps  for  it.  Not  more  than  one  grain  in  a  hundred  of  it 
grew.  Those  that  did  grow  had  their  fertility  so  far  destroyed  that  they  grew 
feebly  and  imperfectly.  I  saw  somo  corn  that  grew  in  Johnson  county,  and  at 
Locust  Grove,  in  Fayette  county,  froin  seed  obtained  of  Prof.  Blounts,  of  Colorado. 
The  ears  were  good  and  the  crop  run  about  100  bushels  last  year. 

Question.  Don't  you  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the  farmers  to  raise  their  own 
seed  com? 

Answer.     Most  certainly. 

Question.    Would  you  select  an  upper  ear  in  preference  to  another  good  ear? 
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Answer.  I  should  not  make  much  difference.  I  should  prefer  the  upper  ear  if 
equally  good.     It  is  generally  the  bent  ear/ 

Question.  I  got  into  trouble  when  1  was  a  youth  In  selecting  seed  corn,  because 
I  shelled  the  whole  ear  and  put  it  in.  I  should  not  hav^e  taken  the  corn  off  oi 
both  ends. 

Dr.  Brown,  Never  plant  a  grain  of  com  or  wheat  that  is  not  perfect.  I  don't 
care  where  it  comes  from,  whether  the  middle  or  end,  if  it  is  im{)erfect  in  8ha{>e  or 
form.  There  are  grains  which  are  imperfect  at  both  ends.  Reject  all  grains  tliat 
are  out  of  shape. 

Prof.  InfjcrmlL  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  gentleman  in  England  experimented 
with  this  very  successfully.  He  took  a  wheat  head  aud  divided  it  into  about  three 
parts— the  lower  third,  the  middle  third  and  the  top  third.  He  found  the  yield 
irom  the  middle  of  the  head  was  always  the  best.  I  also  talked  with  Prof. 
Blounts,  when  I  was  in  Washington  in  Januarv,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  He 
thought  if  the  kernels  on  the  butt  or  base  of  the  ear  were  large  or  well  formed 
they  were  juKt  as  good  to  plant  as  those  in  the  middle.  If  they  were  small  and 
not  equal  in  size  th^  would  not  be  so  good. 

The  Chairnian.  When  we  all  lived  in  log  houses  we  gathered  our  seed  corn  anil 
tied  it  together  by  the  husks,  and  hung  it  over  head  where  the  heat  wan  constantly 
going  up  from  the  big  fire  place.  We  always  had  good  seed  corn.  We  have  a 
moist  climate,  and  it  does  not  get  so  drv  where  we  can  not  get  artificial  heat  from 
the  fire  place  coming  up  into  the  loft.  I'here  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ]>er  cent, 
of  water  in  corn.  When  it  comes  cold  weather  that  water  freezes  and  spoils  the 
germ.  Never  gather  very  much  corn  in  the  husk  and  leave  it  in  the  husk  ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  com  spoiled  in  that  way.  In  hanging  always  keep  every  ear 
.separate. 

OUR  HIGHWAYS. 

BY    HON.    P.   S.    KENNEDY,   €RAWF0R1»«VI1.LE. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  that  a  message  may  now  be  sent  to  every  city  in  the  civilized  world  in 
an  hour;  and  trains  bearing  hundreds  of  tons  of  produce  are  everywhere  set^n 
flying  from  metropolis  to  metropolis  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse.  So  far  as  the 
transmission  of  thought  is  concerned,  space  has  been  actually  annihilate^!.  We 
sit  at  our  fire-sides  and  in  our  places  of  ousincss,  and,  by  means  of  the  wonderful 
telephone,  converse  with  friends  fifty  miles  away  as  easily  as  if  they  were  in  our 
very  presence,  even  recognizing  the  tones  of  a  familiar  voice. 

The  marvellous  inventions  by  which  these  things  are  done  have  so  absorl^ed 
our  attention  that  we  have  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  the  humble,  neighbor- 
hood highway,  which  is  qiiite  as  important  in  the  world's  commerce  as  the  more 
.speedy  means  of  transportation,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  every  pound  of  produce  tran;*- 
ported  by  rail  has  to  first  be  hauled  over  a  wagon  road  from  the  farm  to  the  depot. 
And,  besides  this,  every  farmer  must  go  to  mill,  to  church,  to  the  grocery,  Ui  his 
post  office,  and  to  visit  his  neighbors— which  latter  he  ought  'to  do  much  oftener 
than  he  does,  over  the  neighborhood  road.  It  therefore  becomes  apparent  at  a 
glance,  that  while  we  are  constructing  railroads,  putting  up  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, and  building  new  houses  and  new  barns,  we  ought  not  to  neglect  our  com- 
mon county  highways. 

Indiana  is  bless^  above  all  the  other  States  in  the  li^uion  with  railroads,  there 
being  now  but  one  county  in  the  State  without  either  railroad  or  steamboat  con- 
nection with  the  great  network  of  railroads  which  spreads  over  the  country.  Of 
the  92  counties  in  the  State  all  but  two  have  railroad  connection,  more  or  less 
direct  with  the  Capital,  so  that  the  daily  papers  published  at  out  great  central  city 
are  distributed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  ^v&cy  city,  village  and  hamlet  in 
the  Stale. 
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But  our  State  is  shamefully  deficieDt  in  good  wagon  roads;  and  this  is  not,  an 
many  suppose,  from  lack  of  material  out  of  which  to  construct  good  roads,  but 
rather  for  lack  of  some  power  to  give  direction  to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  the  people — the  lack  oi  a  simple  and  efficient  system  for  constructing  good  roads 
and  keeping  them  in  repair.  Our  present  system  of  laws  providing  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  county  highways  is  full  of  crudities  and  inequalities  of 
burdens  and  benefits,  as  well  as  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  the  old  turnpike  or  toll-gate  plan,  under  which  many 
roads  have  been  constructed  by  corporations.  But  it  has  been  found  these  roads 
do  not  pav  their  owners  sufficient  dividends,  except  where  they  run  only  a  few 
miles  out  from  large  towps  and  cities,  so  that  good  roads  can  never  be  made  gen- 
eral under  this  plan.  And  even  if  we  could  secure  good  roads  everywhere  under 
it,  I  yet  believe  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  For,  besides  the  many  annoyances  con- 
nected with  it,  it  is  the  most  burdensome  plan  of  maintaining  good  roads  that  could 
possibly  be  devised.  If  a  road  is  owned  by  the  county  the  only  tax  it  imposes  is  a 
sum  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair.  If  a  corporation  owns  it,  we  must  pay  not  only 
enous:h  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  but  in  addition  thereto. a  large  sum  to  hire  toll- 
gate  keepers,  and  make  dividends  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  to  the  owners  of  the  stock. 
Tor  no  less  profits  will  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  it.  The  money  paid  to  toll-gate 
keepers  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  first  class  repair,  for 
there  must  be  a  gate  keeper  to  about  every  five  miles  of  road,  and  he  is  usually 
paid,  at  the  lowest  rate,  $300  per  annum,  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  mile. 
This  sum  would  not  only  keep  the  roads  in  good  condition,  but  judiciously  ex- 
pended, would  make  them  better  from  year  to  year.  I  have  been  assured  by  many 
who  have  had  long  experience  with  gravel  roads,  that  if  they  are  well  made  in  the 
first  place,  fifty  dollars  per  mile  is  an  ample  annual  allowance  for  repairs. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  the  plan  of  assessing  the  lands  on  each  side  of  a 
^iven  line  of  road  for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  graveling  it,  and  then  keeping 
up  repairs  by  a  general  county  tax.  Many  object  to  this  plan,  and  claim,  with 
some  justice,  that  its  burdens  and  benefits  are  very  unequal.  It  often  happens  that 
the  man  whose  farm  is  just  beyond  the  limit  of  assessment  is  benefited  quite  as 
much  as  the  one  whose  farm  is  just  within  the  limit.  Yet  the  oue  is  taxed  to  con- 
struct the  road  and  the  other  is  not.  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonably expensive.  Under  this  plan,  however,  many  excellent  roads  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  no  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  taxed  to  construct  them. 

In  the  third  place  we  have  the  new  law  of  1881,  under  which  a  road  superin- 
tendent is  to  be  elected  in  each  township,  who  is  to  construct  and  repair  roads 
pretty  much  at  his  own  discretion,  with  whatever  funds  may  come  into  his  hands 
tor  that  purpose. 

This  law  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  supplemented  with  a 
provision  allowing  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  county 
generally  to  assist  the  township  superintendents  in  constructing  roads,  whereveV 
they  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  equalize  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  improved 
roads,  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

But,  in  my  judgment,  our  road  laws  should  all  be  wiped  out  and  a  simple 
system  substituted,  turning  over  to  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  and  the 
township  trustees  the  whole  business  of  constructing  and  repairing  county  roads. 
The  Boards  of  Commissioners  should  be  invested  with  full  authority  to  construct 
^ood  roads,  in  their  own  way,  wherever  they  deem  such  roads  necessary.  And 
after  the  roads  are  all  properly  graded  and  graveled,  or  macadamized,  they  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  township  trustees,  who  should  be  required,  once  a  year,  to 
let  out  the  repairing  thereof,  in  sections,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  successful  bidder 
to  give  bond  with  good  security  that  he  will  keep  the  section  of  road  under  his 
care  in  good  repair,  allowing  any  one  hindered  or  delayed,  or  in  anv  way  injured 
by  his  willful  failure  to  do  so,  a  right  of  action  against  him  on  his  bond.  Under 
this  plan  we  could  secure  good,  smooth  roads  the  year  round,  and  besides  escape 
the  host  of  superintendents  and  road  masters. 
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Self-interest  woald  suggest  to  the  contractor  the  importance  of  keeping  op 
repairs,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  sued  on  his  bond  it  he  did 
not;  and  in  the  next  place  he  would  soon  learn  that  constant  repairs  would  save 
him  much  work  and  make  his  contract  profitable  to  him.  And,  in  addition,  thi» 
plan  would  be  almost  sure  to  bring  into  use  improved  machinery  for  repairing 
roads,  as  every  contractor  in  the  State  would  be  interested  in  keeping  up  his  repairs 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  the  improved  machinery  would,  of  course,  result  in 
cheapening  the  annual  cost  of  repairs,  just  as  the  steam-power  stone  crushers  have 
lessened  the  cost  of  constructing  and  repairing  the  macadamized  roads. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deprive  the  National  Government  of  its  Sovereignty  over 
the  States,  or  to  deprive  the  State  Government  of  their  power  to  control  the 
counties;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  wise  policv  dictates  that  the  States  should  be 
allowed  to  manage  all  their  purely  local  anairs  as  their  Legislatures  shall  think 
best,  and  that  the  people  of  the  counties  should  be  equally  free,  through  their  local 
administrative  ofiScers,  to  manage,  in  their  own  way,  all  business  that  is  purely 
local  to  the  counties  as  separate  communities,  for  this  is  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
government.  The  rest  or  the  State  is  not  the  least  concerned  in  the  policy  Mont- 
gomery county  shall  adopt,  or  the  extent  to  which  she  may  go,  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  county  highways,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  why  the 
legislature  of  the  State  should  persist  in  tying  the  hands  of  a  community  in  a 
matter  so  purely  local  as  that  of  the  improvement  and  repair  of  county  high- 
ways. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  an  ordinarily  prudent  and  sensible  man  can 
manage  his  own  business  better  than  some  one  at  a  distance  who  knows  little  about 
the  situation  of  his  affairs.  And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  I  hold  a  county  can 
devise  ways  and  means  for  its  own  development  and  improvement,  belter  than  the 
legislature  can  do  it  for  all  the  counties  by  one  general  law.  The  several  counties- 
are  diflferently  situated — surrounded  by  different  circumstances;  a  general  law 
suitable  for  one  county  is  a  dead  letter  in  another.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  and 
long  has  been,  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  all  restraint  should  be  removed  from- 
county  boards,  touching  the  matter  of  constructing  and  repairing  highways  and 
levying  taxes  therefor,  and  that  they  be  left  as  free  to  manage  such  business  as  an 
individual  is  to  manage  his  farm.  It  is  the  one  subject  upon  which  entire  freedom 
can  result  in  no  harm,  because  we  can  never  have  too  many  good  roads. 

Whatever  is  in  constant  use  needs  constant  repair,  and  the  old  adnge  that  *'  a 
stich  in  time  saves  nine,''  applies  nowhere  else  with  more  force  than  to  the  patch- 
ing of  roads.  In  many  of  the  old  countries  the  plan  of  constant  repairs  has  been 
tried  with  great  success.  It  has  been  found  that  under  it  roads  not  only  grow 
better  from  year  to  year,  but  that  the  annual  exjiense  of  repairs  grows  perceptibly 
less.  The  great  and  once  much-traveled  highway  from  Toulouse  to  Lyons,  in 
France,  for  many  years,  under  a  system  of  periodical  work,  required  $500  per 
annum  for  each  mile,  for  repairs;  and  then  more  than  half  the  time  it  was  in  a 
wretched  condition  in  many  places.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  making^ 
daily  repairs,  the  road  constantly  improved  in  condition,  and  the  yearly  expense 
of  repairs  fell  off  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per  mile,  until  the 
whole  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  road  in  first-class  condition  did  not  exceed  $100 
per  mile,  instead  of  $500  as  under  the  old  plan.  And  such  has  been  the  result 
wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried.  True  economy  dictates  that  it  should  be 
adopted  everywhere. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  has  been  learned  by  actual  experience,  and 
that  is,  that  where  a  road  is  constantly  undergoing  repairs,  and  its  surface  kept 
rounded  up  and  free  from  ruts,  and  what  wagoners  call  "chuck  holes,"  a  thin  coat 
of  gravel  will  make  as  firm  and  lasting  a  road  as  a  thick  one.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  six-inch  coat  of  good  gravel,  on  a  firm,  well  drained  foundation  of 
clay,  if  kept  rounded  up,  will  turn  ofi'  all  water  and  remain  solid  in  the  wetest 
weather,  under  all  ordinary  use.  The  graveled  surface  being  always  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  the  weight  presses  the  pebbles  closer  together  and  aids  in  making  the 
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road  bed  solid.  But  when  the  middle  is  suffered  to  become  hollowed  out  like  a 
trough — the  arch  turned  up  side  down  as  it  were — the  graveled  face  of  the  road 
«oon  goes  to  pieces  and  sinks  in  the  mud.  Another  thing  that  would  do  much  to 
protect  our  gravel  roads  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  broad-tired  wagon.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  law  ought  to  prohibit  all  heavy  hauling  with  any  other  kind. 
I  may  suggest  here  that  a  very  simple  machine  is  made  for  drawing  the  gravel 
toward  the  center  and  filling  up  ruts  and  depressions  by  means  of  two  ooards 
fastened  together  like  a  sled,  but  wide  apart  at  one  end  and  close  together  at  the 
other  and  ironed  on  the  bottom.  This,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  the  wide  end ' 
foremost,  and  sufficiently  weighted,  will  scrape  all  the  loose  gravel  at  the  sides  to 
the  center,  fill  all  ruts  and  depressions,  cause  all  water  to  run  ot!',  and  keep  the 
road  always  in  .good  condition.  With  this  simple  contrivance  a  man  and  four 
horses  will  easily  repair  three  or  four  miles  of  road  per  day.  There  is  also  in  use 
a  scrape  consisting  of  a  board,  properly  ironed,  with  a  tongue  fastened  to  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  which  scrapes  one  side  at  a  time.  This  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  to  the  double  scraper.  It  is  made  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  connected  with  road  repairing  that  I  would  lay  more  stress  on  than 
-another  it  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  every  part  of  the  road  in  such  condition  that 
no  water  can  stand  upon  it.  AH  who  nave  traveled  on  gravel  roads  have  ob- 
served how  many  days  depressions  on  such  roads  sometimes  holds  water,  w^hich 
proves  that  a  well-packed  coat  of  gravel  is  impervious  to  water,  if  kept  in  a  con- 
•dition  that  will  enable  the  falling  water  to  run  off  speedily. 

But  the  question  that  is  oftenest  asked  in  this  excessively  utilitarian  a^  is, 
will  it  pay?  I  should  despair  of  ever  persuading  any  one  to  vote  for  a  general 
system  of  constructing  and  repairing  highways  by  funds  from  the  public  treasury, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  just  how  much  is  to  be  realized  in  dollars  and  cents  from 
the  expenditure  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  public  roads.  And  I  therefore 
propose  to  address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the  important  question,  will  it  pay 
the  farmer  to  construct  and  keep  up  first-class  county  roads? 

I  w^ill  take  Montgomery  county  as  a  basis  for  my  calculations,  because  I  am 
more  familiar  with  its  condition  than  I  am  with  the  condition  of  any  other 
county.  The  real  and  personal  property  of  the  county  is  assessed,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  $15,000,000.  Tnere  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  county 
that  ought  to  be  improved  and  kept  in  repair,  in  order  to  furnish  good  roads  for 
all  the  citizens  of  the  county  to  their  several  places  of  business.  I  should  say 
that  this  includes  the  gravel  roads  already  made.  To  construct  three  hundred 
miles  of  gravel  road  at  $1,500  per  mile,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate,  would  require 
.^50,000.  This  is  three  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  as  it  is  rated 
for  taxation.  The  real  amount  of  wealth,  as  all  know,  is  much  above  this 
sum.  The  average  farmer  of  the  county,  as  rated  for  taxation,  is  worth,  I  will 
suppose,  $10,000.  Three  per  cent,  of  $10,000  is  $300.  This  is  the  sum  it  would 
require  a  farmer  worth  $10,000  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  a  system  of  first-class  free 
roads  throughout  the  county.  To  keep  three  hundred  miles  of  road  in  repair,  at 
$50  per  mile  each  year,  would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $15,000,  which 
is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  taxable  property.  It  would  therefore  cost  the 
farmer  whose  property  is  rated  at  $10,000,  $10  per  annum  for  repairs.  Is  this  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  three  hundred  miles  of  good  road?  From 
the  figures  here  given,  each  individual  can  easily  tell  what  it  will  cost  him  to 
secure  and  maintain  a  system  of  good  free  roads  throughout  the  county.  He  has 
but  to  find  the  amount  he  is  assessed  at,  and  take  three  per  cent,  for  construction 
and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  for  repairs. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  see  what  would  probably 
be  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  of  roads.  Montgomery  county  contains  in  round 
numbers  330,000  acres  of  land.  The  construction  of  such  a  system  of  free  roads, 
I  am  sure  would  add  on  an  average  $3  per  acre  to  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
«ounty,  or  $990,000  in  the  aggregate;  for  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all  that  lands,  even 
on  a  toll  road,  always  sell  much  more  readily  than  lands  on  a  common  dirt  road, 
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and  for  from  $5  to  $10  more  per  acre.  Here,  then,  is  added  to  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  county,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  almost  a  million  of  dollars,  bj 
virtue  of  an  expenditure  of  $450,000.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
land  on  a  good  road  sells  higher  than  land  on  a  bad  road  is,  that  tie  farmer  who 
lives  on  a  good  road  can  make  more  money  on  his  land  than  the  one  who  lives  on 
a  bad  road  can  make  on  his.  The  farmer  who  lives  on  a  good  road  can  do  all  his 
hauling  in  wet  weather,  when  his  ground  is  not  in  condition  to  plow ;  but  the  one 
who  lives  on  a  bad  roud  must  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  land  to  do  his  hauling- 
while  the  road  is  dry.  The  farmer  who  lives  on  a  good  road  need  never  waste  a 
day,  for  when  the  weather  is  so  he  can  not  work  on  his  farm  he  may  market  his^ 

f rain,- lumber,  wood,  etc.;  but  the  farmer  who  lives  on  a  bad  road  is  compelled  to 
e  idle  and  keep  his  teams  idle  almost  one-half  of  the  year.  Some,  however,  will 
cry  out,  "You  are  agitating  new  schemes  of  taxation."  But  I  am  not.  I  am 
agitating  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  taxation,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  most  burden- 
some taxation  that  ever  cursed  a  farmer  yet  is  a  bad  road  to  market.  The  farmer 
who  has  to  spend  half  his  crop  to  get  it  to  market,  will  be  kept  in  poverty  all  his 
life  by  such  taxation.  His  time  is  squandered,  his  horses  are  ruined,  his  wa^ooB 
and  harness  arc  broken,  and  he  is  sometimes  induced  to  take  the  name  of  hie- 
Maker  in  vain  to  help  him  out  of  a  rut  or  mud  hole.  All  these  things  constitute 
a  tax  that  will  crush  the  most  industrious  and  persevering  man  on  earth.  Why  is- 
it  you  pay  $75  for  a  wagon  when  you  can  buy  a  sled  for  $10  ?  Because  you  can 
haiU  so  much  more  on  a  wagon,  is  it  not?  The  very  same  reason  will  make  it 
prmtahle  to  you  to  spend  money  for  a  good  road,  instead  of  dragging  along- 
through  the  mud  on  a  bad  one. 

If  some  one  should  invent  a  wagon  upon  which  you  could  haul  twice  as  laree 
a  load  with  two  horses  as  you  now  do,  would  you  not  all  throw  away  your  old 
wagons  and  buy  the  new  one?  Undoubtedly  you  would.  But,  as  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  the  new  wagon,  yon  can  accomplish  the  same  result  by  constructing  good 
roads;  for  you  can  haul  twice  as  much  in  a  day,  on  a  good  road,  as  you  can  on  a 
bad  one,  and  that,  too,  with  much  less  worry,  and  much  less  wear  and  tear  of 
horses,  wagons,  and  harness.  And  even  if  you  could  get  the  improved  wagon,  it 
would  cost  more  to  supplunt  the  old  one  with  it  than  it  would  tofimprove  the 
roads. 

Money  spent  for  a  good  road  is  not  wealth  consumed,  like  money  exacted  to 
carrjr  on  war,  or  money  spent  for  tobacco  and  whisky.  It  is  money  invested  where 
it  will  yield  a  very  large  profit.  And,  hence,  the  State  injures  no  man  by  taxing 
him  to  construct  a  good  road.  It  robs  him  of  nothing,  but  only  changes  an  invest- 
ment, as  it  were.  It  takes  from  him  at  most  a  mere  pittance,  and  invests  it  where 
it  yields  him  an  annual  profit  which  soon  exceeds  the  amount  taken.  No  reason- 
able man  will  complain  of  this,  since  good  roads  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 
In  conclusion,  my  farmer  friends,  let  me  admonish  you  that  while  you  are  com- 
plaining of  the  exactions  of  railroads  and  toll  roads,  hot  to  forget  the  much  more 
burdensome  exactions  of  mud  roads. 

A  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  followed  the  paper,  and  it  was  a  little  after 
the  hour  when  tne  morning  session  was  adjourned. 
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B  eniUled,  "Some  Thoughtti  on  Ensilage."  Ensilagi 
tion  oF  fodder  in  Bubterrancan  pita,  ninre  or  lewi  air- 
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the  vicinity  of  l^rge  citien,  where  land  is  espcpialiy  valuable. 

THE  FENCE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
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Srotection.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  not  sufficient  si 
er  it  suitable  for  fencing.  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  that  barbel 
fence,  and  that  the  best  post  ia  the  iron  one. 
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Harmon  Hiatt,  on 

PRACTICAL  GARDENING. 

The  garden  should  be  situated  near  the  residence,  should  1 
tiliuK,  thoruuehly  manured  and  plowed  deeply.  Seed  should  ! 
rows  lenftthwise  of  plaL  Don't  plant  flowers  in  your  gard 
early.     Test  in  the  house  a  few  seeds  of  each  kind  before 
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